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THE  DATA  OF  GEOCHEMISTRY.^ 


By  F.  W.  Clabkb. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with  its  Uquid  and  gaseous  envelopes,  the 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere,  about  eighty  chemical  elements  are  now 
recognized.  These  elements,  the  primary  units  of  chemical  analysis, 
are  widely  different  as  regards  frequency;  some  are  extremely  rare, 
others  are  exceedingly  abundant.  A  few  occur  in  nature  imcombined ; 
but  most  of  them  are  found  only  in  combination.  The  compounds 
thus  generated,  the  secondary  units  of  geochemistry,  are  known 
as  mineral  species;  and  of  these,  excluding  substances  of  organic 
origin,  only  about  a  thousand  have  yet  been  identified.  By  artificial 
means  inniunerable  compounds  can  be  formed;  but  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  earth's  crust  the  range  of  possibility  seems  to  be  extremely 
limited.  From  time  to  time  new  elements  and  new  mineral  species 
are  discovered;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  of  them  which  have 
any  large  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  are  already  known. 
The  rarest  substances,  however,  whether  elementary  or  compound, 
supply  data  for  the  solution  of  chemical  problems;  they  can  not, 
therefore,  be  ignored  or  set  to  one  side  as  having  no  significance.  In 
scientific  investigation  all  evidence  is  of  value. 

By  the  aggregation  of  mineral  species  into  large  masses  rocks  are 
produced;  and  these  are  the  fimdamental  units  of  geology.  Some 
rocks,  such  as  quartzite  or  limestone,  consist  of  one  mineral  only,  more 
or  less  impure;  but  most  rocks  are  mixtures  of  species,  in  which, 
either  by  the  microscope  or  by  the  naked  eye,  the  individual  compo- 
nents can  be  clearly  distinguished.  Being  mixtures,  rocks  are  widely 
variable  in  composition;  and  yet  certain  types  are  of  common  occur- 
rence^ while  others  are  smaU  in  quantity  and  rare.  The  commonest 
rock-forming  minerals  are  natiuraUy  the  more  stable  compounds  of 
the  most  abundant  elements;  and  the  rocks  themselves  represent  the 
outcome  of  relatively  simple  rather  than  of  complex  reactions.  Sim 
plicity  of  constitution  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  rule.    An  eruptive 

1  The  flnt  edltloii  of  this  yolume  was  pablSahed  in  1908  as  BuUetin  880  of  the  United  States  Geologioal 
8anr«7«  The  wodc  has  bem  levited  and  enlarged  for  the  present  edition. 
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10  THE  DATA  OF  GEOCHEMISTRY. 

rock,  for  example,  may  be  composed  mainly  of  eight  chemical  ele- 
ments, namely,  oxygen,  silicon,  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sodium,  and  potassium.  These  elements  are  capable  of  combining  so 
as  to  form  some  hundreds  of  mineral  species ;  and  yet  only  a  few  of  the 
latter  appear  in  the  rock  mass.  The  less  stable  species  rarely  occur; 
the  more  stable  always  predominate.  The  reactions  which  took  place 
during  the  formation  of  the  rock  were  strivings  toward  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  a  maximum  of  stability  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions was  the  necessary  result.  The  rarer  rocks,  like  many  of  the 
rarer  minerals,  are  the  products  of  exceptional  conditions;  but  the 
tendency  toward  stable  equilibrium  is  always  the  same.  Each  rock 
may  be  regarded,  for  present  purposes,  as  a  chemical  system,  in 
which,  by  various  agencies,  chemical  changes  can  be  brought  about. 
Every  such  change  imphes  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  with  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  new  system,  which,  under  the  new  conditions, 
is  itself  stable  in  turn.  The  study  of  these  changes  is  the  province 
of  geochemistry.  To  determine  what  changes  are  possible,  how  and 
when  they  occur,  to  observe  the  phenomena  which  attend  them,  and 
to  note  their  final  results  are  the  functions  of  the  geochemist.  Analy- 
sis and  synthesis  are  his  two  chief  instruments  of  research,  but  they 
become  effective  only  when  guided  by  a  broad  knowledge  of  chemical 
principles,  which  correlate  the  data  obtained  and  extract  from  the 
evidence  its  full  meaning.  From  a  geological  point  of  view  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  is  the  main  object  of  study;  and  the  reactions  which 
take  place  in  it  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  three  heads — 
first,  reactions  between  the  essential  constituents  of  the  crust  itself; 
second,  reactions  due  to  its  aqueous  envelope;  and  third,  reactions 
produced  by  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere.  That  the  three  classes 
of  reactions  shade  into  one  another,  that  they  are  not  sharply  defined, 
must  be  admitted;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  valid  enough 
to  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  the 
data.  Under  the  first  heading  the  reactions  which  occur  in  volcanic 
magmas  and  during  their  contact  with  rock  masses  are  studied; 
under  the  second  we  find  the  changes  due  to  percolating  waters  and 
the  chemistry  of  natural  waters  in  general;  the  essentially  surficial 
action  of  the  atmosphere  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  third. 

Furthermore,  for  convenience  of  study,  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  three  sheUs  or  layers,  which  inter- 
penetrate one  another  to  some  extent,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
definite  enough  to  consider  separately.  First  and  innermost  there 
is  a  shell  of  crystalline  or  plutonic  rocks,  of  unknown  thickness, 
which  forms  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  material  of  which 
the  crust  was  composed.  Next,  overlying  this  layer,  is  a  shell  of 
sedimentary  and  fragmental  rocks;  and  above  this  is  the  third  layer 
of  soils,  clays,  gravels,  and  the  hke  unconsolidated  material.    The 
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Becond  and  third  shells  are  relatively  thin,  and  consist  of  material 
derived  chiefly  from  the  first,  in  great  part  through  the  transforming 
agency  of  waters  and  of  the  atmosphere,  although  organic  life  has 
had  some  share  in  bringing  about  certain  of  the  changes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  substances  which  the  two  derived  layers  have  received 
from  the  original  plutonic  mass  they  contain  carbon  and  oxygen  taken 
up  from  the  atmosphere,  and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  water 
which  has  become  fixed  in  the  clays  and  shales.  Along  with  this  gain 
of  material,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  salts  leached  out  into  the  ocean, 
but  the  factor  of  increase  is  the  larger.  When  igneous  rocks  are 
transformed  into  sedimentary  rocks,  there  is  an  average  net  gain  of 
weight  of  8  or  9  per  cent,  as  roughly  estimated  from  the  composition 
of  the  various  kinds  of  rock  under  consideration.  To  some  extent, 
then,  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  being  slowly  absorbed  by  and 
fixed  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth;  although  under  certain  condi- 
tions this  tendency  is  reversed,  with  liberation  of  water  and  of  gases. 
A  perfect  balance  of  this  sort,  however,  can  not  be  asstuned;  and  how 
far  the  main  absorptive  process  may  go,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
conjecture.  The  data  available  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  are 
too  uncertain. 

Upon  the  subject  of  geochemistry  a  vast  literature  exists,  but  it  is 
widely  scattered  and  portions  of  it  are  difficult  of  access.  The 
general  treatises,  Uke  the  classical  works  of  Bischof  and  of  Eoth, 
are  not  recent  and  great  masses  of  modem  data  are  as  yet  uncor- 
rected. The  American  material  alone  is  singularly  rich,  but  most 
of  it  has  been  accumulated  since  Roth's  treatise  was  published.  The 
science  of  chemistry,  moreover,  has  undergone  great  changes  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  many  subjects  now  appear  under  new 
and  generally  unfamiliar  aspects.  The  methods  and  principles  of 
physical  chemistry  are  being  more  and  more  applied  to  the  solution 
of  geochemical  problems,*  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  researches 
of  Van't  Hoff  upon  the  Stassfurt  salts  and  the  magmatic  studies  of 
Vogt,  Doelter,  and  others.  The  great  work  in  progress  at  the  geo- 
physical laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  another  illustration 
of  the  change  now  taking  place  in  geochemical  investigation.  To 
bring  some  of  the  data  together,  to  formulate  a  few  of  the  problems, 
and  to  present  certain  general  conclusions  in  their  modem  form  are 
the  purposes  of  this  memoir.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  monograph 
upon  geochemistry,  but  rather  a  critical  summary  of  what  is  now 
known  and  a  guide  to  the  more  important  literature  of  the  subject. 
If  it  does  no  more  than  to  make  existing  data  available  to  the  reader, 
its  preparation  will  be  justified. 

1  The  recent  Principles  of  chemical  geology,  by  J.  V.  Elsden  (London,  1910),  is  an  excellent  though  brief 
tnatlae  on  this  aspect  of  geochemistry.   It  covers,  however,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHEMICAI^  ELEMENTS. 

NATURE    OF   THE   ELEMENTS. 

Although  many  thousands  of  compounds  are  known  to  chemists, 
and  an  almost  urflnite  number  are  possible,  they  reduce  on  analysis 
to  a  small  group  of  substances  which  are  called  elements.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  geologist  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  nature  of 
these  bodies;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  the 
compounds  found  in  the  earth  are  formed  by  their  union  with  one 
another  and  that  they  are  not  to  any  considerable  extent  reducible 
to  simpler  forms  of  matter  by  any  means  now  within  our  control. 
To  the  geochemist,  generally  speaking,  they  are  the  final  results  of 
analysis,  beyond  which  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  go.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  without  qualification.  It  is  probable, 
as  shown  by  the  writer  many  years  ago,*  that  the  elements  were 
originally  developed  by  a  process  of  evolution  from  much  simpler 
forms  of  matter,  as  is  indicated  by  the  progressive  chemical  com- 
plexity observed  in  passing  from  the  nebul»  through  the  hotter 
stars  to  the  cold  planets.  Changes  in  the  opposite  direction  have 
been  discovered  through  recent  investigations  upon  radioactivity,' 
by  which  an  actual  breaking  down  of  some  elements  is  proved. 
Uranium  undergoes  a  slow  metamorphosis  to  radium,  and  radium 
in  turn  passes  through  a  series  of  changes  which  ends  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hehum.  Thorium  also  exhibits  a  similar  instability,  but 
thorium,  radium,  and  uranium  are  elements  of  high  atomic  weight 
and  therefore,  in  all  probabihty,  of  maximum  complexity.  It  is 
conceivable  that  all  the  elements  may  be  similarly  unstable,  but  in 
so  slight  a  degree  that  their  transmutations  have  not  yet  been 
detected.  Speculations  of  this  order,  however,  can  be  left  out  of 
consideration  now.  For  present  purposes  the  recognized  elements 
are  our  fundamental  chemical  units,  and  the  questions  of  their 
origin  and  transmutabiUty  may  be  neglected. 

At  present  the  elements  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  table  are 
known,  all  doubtful  substances  being  omitted.  The  radioactive  ele- 
ments, polonium,  actinium,  radiothorium,  ionium,  etc.,  are  also  dis- 

1 F.  W.  Clarko,  Pop.  Scl.  Monthly,  Jtmuary,  1878.   Bee  atoo  ttie  later  wett-known  speculatiozis  of  7. 
Norman  Lockyer. 
s  This  anbjeot  wIU  be  discuned  at  tongth  later. 
12 
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regarded  for  the  reasons  that  they  are  imperfectly  known  and  geo- 
logically unimportant.  The  recently  discovered  celtium,  and  niton, 
the  emanation  of  radium,  are  too  Uttle  known  to  be  included  here. 


The  chemical  elements. 


Aluminum.. 
Antimony... 

Aigon 

AiSenic 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium.... 

Geesium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine 

Chromium... 

Cobalt 

Columbium.. 

Copper 

Dysprosium. 

Erbium 

Europium. . . 

Fluorine 

Oadolinium.. 
Gallium. — 
Germanium. 
Glucinum... 

Gold 

Helium 

Hydrogen.... 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Krypton 

Lanthanum. 

Lead 

Lithium 

Lutecium.... 
Magnesiimi.. 
Manganese... 
Mercury 


Symbol. 


Al 

Sb 

A 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ga 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cb 

Cu 

2^ 
Er 

Eu 

F 

Gd 

Ga 

Ge 

Gl 

Au 

He 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

Kr 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Lu 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 


Atomic 
weight. 


27.1 
120.2 

39.88 

74.96 
137.  37 
208.0 

ILO 

79.92 
112.40 
132.  81 

40.09 

12.00 
140. 25 

35.46 

52.0 

58.97 

93.5 

63.57 
162.5 
167.4 
152.0 

19.0 
157.3 

69.9 

72.5 
9.1 
197.2 
3.99 
LOOS 
114.8 
126. 92 
193.1 

55.85 

82.9 

139.0 

207.10 

6.94 

174.0 

24.32 

54.93 
200.6 


Molybdenum 

Neodymium 

Neon 

Nickel 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Praseodymium 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidiimi 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium , 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Xenon 

Ytterbium 

(Neoytterbium) 

Yttrium , 

Zinc 

Zirconium , 


Symbol. 


Atomic 
weight. 


Mo 

96.0 

Nd 

144.3 

Ne 

20.0 

Ni 

58.68 

N 

14.01 

Os 

190.9 

0 

16.00 

Pd 

106.7 

P 

3L04 

Pt 

195.2 

K 

39.10 

Pr 

140.6 

Ra 

226.4 

Rh 

102.9 

Rb 

85.45 

Ru 

10L7 

Sa 

150.4 

Sc 

44.1 

Se 

79.2 

Si 

28.3 

Ag 

107.88 

Na 

23.00 

Sr 

87.63 

S 

32.07 

Ta 

18L5 

Te 

127.5 

Tb 

159.2 

Tl 

204.0 

Th 

232.4 

Tm 

168.5 

Sn 

119.0 

Ti 

48.1 

W 

184.0 

U 

238.5 

V 

5L06 

Xe 

130.2 

Yb 

172.0 

Yt 

89.0 

Zn 

65.37 

Zr 

90.6 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   EIjEMENTS.* 

The  elements  differ  widely  in  their  abundance  and  in  their  mode  of 
distribution  in  nature.  Under  the  latter  heading  the  more  important 
data  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Aluminum. — ^The  most  abundant  of  all  the  metals.  An  essential 
constituent  of  all  important  rooks  except  the  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones, and  even  in  these  its  compounds  are  common  impurities. 

1  For  an  early  table  ehowing  distribatlon,  tee  ifelle  de  Beaumont,  Bull.  Boo.  gtel.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4, 
1S45-47,  p.  1383. 
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Being  easily  oxidized,  it  nowhere  occurs  native.  Found  chiefly  in 
silicates,  such  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  clays,  etc.;  but  also  as  the 
oxide,  corundum ;  the  hydroxide,  bauxite;  as  fluoride  in  cryolite;  and 
in  various  phosphates  and  sulphates.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fluorides,  onlj  oxidized  compounds  of  aluminum  are  known  to  exist 
in  nature. 

Antimony, — Common,  but  neither  abundant  nor  widely  diffused. 
Found  native,  more  frequently  as  the  sulphide,  stibnite,  also  in  vari- 
ous antimonides  and  sulphantimonides  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  as 
oxide  of  secondary  origin.  The  minerals  of  antimony  are  generally 
found  in  metalliferous  veins,  but  the  amorphous  sulphide  has  been 
observed  as  a  deposit  upon  sinter  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 

Argon, — ^An  inert  gas  that  forms  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  also  found  in  some  mineral  springs.  No  compounds  of 
'  argon  are  known. 

Arsenic, — ^Found  native,  in  two  sulphides,  in  various  arsenides  and 
sulpharsenides  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  oxide,  'and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  arsenates.  Arsenopyrite  is  the  commonest  arsenical  min- 
eral. Arsenic  is  very  widely  diffused  and  traces  of  it  exist  normally 
even  in  organic  matter.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  ingredient  in  min- 
eral, especially  thermal,  springs.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is 
regarded  as  nonmetaUic  and  closely  allied  to  phosphorus. 
i  Barium, — ^Widely  distributed  in  small  quantities  throughout  the 
igneous  rocks,  probably  as  a  minor  constituent  of  the  feldspars  and 
micas,  although  other  siUcates  containing  barium  are  known.  Com- 
monly found  concentrated  as  the  sulphate,  barite,  or  as  the  carbonate, 
witherite.    This  element  occurs  only  in  oxidized  compounds.^ 

Bismuth. — Resembles  antimony  in  its  modes  of  occurrence,  but  is 
less  common.  Native  bismuth  and  the  sulphide,  bismuthinite,  are  its 
chief  ores.  Two  silicates  of  bismuth,  several  sulphobidmuthides,  and 
the  telluride,  oxide,  carbonate,  vanadate,  and  arsenate  exist  aa  rela^ 
tively  rare  mineral  species. 

f  Boron, — An  essential  constituent  of  several  silicates,  notably  of 
tourmaline  and  datolite.  Its  compounds  are  obtained  commercially 
from  borates,  such  as  borax,  ulexite,  and  colemanite,  or  from  native 
orthoboric  acid,  sassoUte,  which  is  found  in  the  waters  of  certain 
volcanic  springs.  Some  alkaline  lakes  or  lagoons,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Tibet,  yield  borax  in  large  quantities. 

Bromine, — ^Found  in  natural  waters  in  the  form  of  bromides.  Sea 
water  contains  it  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  much  bromine  has 
been  extracted  from  the  brine  wells  of  West  Virginia  and  Michigan. 
The  broinide  and  chlorobromide  of  silver  are  well-known  ores. 

Cadmium,— A.  relatively  rare  metal  found  in  association  with  zinc, 
which  it  resembles.     Occurs  generally  as  the  sulphide,  greenockite. 

>  On  barium  in  soils,  see  G.  H.  Failyer,  Bull.  Bur.  Soils  No.  73,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  19ia 
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Csmum. — A  rare  metal  of  the  alkaline  group,  allied  to  potassixua. 
Often  found  in  lepidolite,  and  in  the  waters  of  some  mineral  springs. 
The  very  rare  mineral  poUucite  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and  caesium. 

Calcium. — One  of  the  most  abundant  metals,  but  never  found  in 
nature  imcombined.  An.  essential  constituent  of  many  rock-forming 
minerals,  especiaQy  of  anorthite,  garnet,  epidote,  the  amphiboles, 
the  pyroxenes,  and  scapolite.  Limestone  is  the  carbonate,  fluorspar 
is  the  fluoride,  and  gypsum  is  the  sulphate  of  calcium.  Apatite  is 
the  fluophosphate  or  chlorophosphate  of  this  metal.  Many  other 
mineral  species  also  contain  calcium,  and  it  is  found  in  nearly  all 
natural  waters  and  m  connection  with  organized  life,  as  in  bones 
and  shells.    Calcium  sulphide  has  once  been  identified  in  a  meteorite. 

Carbon. — ^The  characteristic  element  of  oi^anic  matter.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  carbon  is  found  crystallized  as  graphite  and  dia- 
mond and  also  amorphous  in  coal.  Carbon  dioxide  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  atmospheric  air.  Natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  bitumen 
are  essentially  hydrocarbons.  Carbonic  acid  and  carbonates  exist 
in  most  natural  waters,  and  great  rock  masses  are  composed  of  carbon- 
ates of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  few  siUcates  contain  car- 
bon, but  of  these,  cancrinite  is  the  only  species  having  petrographic 
importance. 

Cerium. — One  of  the  group  of  elements  known  as  the  metaJs  of  the 
rare  earths.  These  substances  are  generally  found  in  granites  or 
elaBolite  syenites,  or  m  gravels  derived  therefrom.  Cerium  exists 
in  a  considerable  number  of  min^al  species,  but  the  phosphate, 
mona2dte,  and  the  silicates,  cerite  and  allanite,  are  all  that  need  be 
mentioned  here. 

CKhrine. — ^The  most  abundant  element  of  the  halogen  group. 
Commonly  found  as  sodium  chloride,  as  in  sea  water  and  rock  salt. 
Also  in  certain  rock-forming  minerals,  such  as  sodaUte  and  the 
scapolites,  and  ia  a  variety  of  other  minerals  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. Silver  chloride,  for  example,  is  a  well-known  ore,  and 
camallite  is  valuable  for  the  potassium  which  it  contains. 

Chramium. — ^Very  widely  diffused,  generally  in  the  form  of  chro- 
mite,  and  most  commonly  in  magnesian  rocks.  A  few  chromates  and 
several  siUcates  containing  chromium  are  also  known,  but  as  rela- 
tively rare  minerals. 

Cobalt.— Lg8s  abundant  than  nickel,  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated.  Usually  found  as  sulphide  or  arsenide,  or  in  oxidized 
salts  derived  from  those  compounds. 

Columiium.^ — ^A  rare  acid-forming  element  resembling  and  associ- 
ated with  tantalum.  Both  form  salts  with  iron,  manganese,  calcium, 
uranimn,  and  the  rare-earth  metals,  the  minerals  columbite,  tantaUte, 
and  samarskite  beiag  typical  examples.  All  these  minerals  are 
most  abundant  in  pegmatite  veins. 

1  Also  known  u  "niobium.' '    The  name  oolnmbium  has  nearly  jO  jTf'^'uP^^^QQ  [Q 
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Copfer. — ^Minute  traces  of  this  metal  are  often  detected  in  igneous 
rocks,  although  they  are  rarely  determined  quantitatively.  Also 
present  in  sea  water  in  very  small  amounts.  Its  chief  ores  are 
native  copper,  several  sulphides,  two  oxides,  and  two  carbonates. 
The  arsenides,  arsenates,  antimonides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and 
silicates  also  exist  in  nature,  but  are  less  important.  In  chalco- 
pyrite  and  bomite,  copper  is  associated  with  iron. 

Dysprosium, — ^A  little-known  metal  of  the  rare  earths. 

Erbium, — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals  of  the  yttrium  group.  See 
"Yttrium." 

Europium. — Another  metal  of  the  rare  earths,  of  slight  importance. 

FluoriTie. — ^The  most  characteristic  minerals  of  fluorine  are  cal- 
cium fluoride  (fluor  spar)  and  cryolite,  a  fluoride  of  aluminum 
and  sodium.  Apatite  is  a  phosphate  containing  fluorine,  and  the 
element  is  also  found  in  a  goodly  number  of  silicates,  such  as  topaz, 
tourmaline,  the  micas,  etc.  Fluorine,  therefore,  is  commonly  present 
in  igneous  rocks,  although  in  small  quantities. 

Oadolinium.—One  of  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths.  See  " Cerium*' 
and  "Yttrium." 

OuUium, — ^A  very  rare  metal  whose  salts  resemble  those  of  alu- 
minum. Found  in  traces  in  many  zinc  blendes.  Always  present 
in  spectroscopic  traces  in  bauxite  and  in  nearly  all  aluminous 
minerals. 

Oermanium. — ^A  very  rare  metal  allied  to  tin.  The  mineral  argy- 
rodite  ia  a  sulphide  of  germanium  and  silver. 

Ghidnum, — A  relatively  rare  metal,  first  discovered  in  beryl,  from 
which  the  alternative  name  beryllium  is  derived.  Found  also  in  the 
aluminate,  chrjrsoberyl;  in  several  rare  silicates  and  phosphates; 
and  in  a  borate,  hambergite.  As  a  rule  the  minerals  of  glucinum 
occur  in  granitic  rocks. 

Oold. — ^Found  in  nature  as  the  free  metal  and  in  tellurides.  Very 
widely  distributed  and  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  but 
almost  invariably  associated  with  quartz  or  pyrite.  Gold  has  been 
observed  in  process  of  deposition,  probably  from  solution  in  alkaline 
sulphides,  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  It  is  also  present,  in 
very  small  traces,  in  sea  water. 

Hdium, — An  inert  gas  obtained  from  uraninite.  The  lai^est 
quantities  are  derived  from  the  highly  crystalline  uraninite  found 
in  pegmatite.  The  massive  mineral  from  metalliferous  veins  con- 
tains little  or  no  helium.  Traces  of  helium  also  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  spring  waters,  and  in  some  samples  of  natural  gas. 

Holmium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals.    Little  known. 

Hydrogen, — ^This  element  forms  about  one-ninth  part  by  weight 
of  water,  and  therefore  it  occurs  almost  everywhere  in  nature.  In 
a  majority  of  all  mineral  species,  and  therefore  in  practically  all 
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rocksy  it  IB  found,  either  as  occluded  moisturei  as  water  of  crystal- 
lization, or  combined  as  hydroxy!.  All  organic  matter  contains 
hydrc^en,  and  hence  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  such  derived 
substancee  as  natural  gas,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  and  coal.  The 
free  gas  has  been  detected  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  very  minute 
quantities. 

Indium. — ^A  rare  metal,  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  certain 
zinc  blendes.  Spectroscopic  traces  of  it  can  be  detected  in  many 
minerals,  especially  in  iron  ores. 

Iodine. — ^The  least  abundant  element  of  the  halogen  group.  Found 
in  sea  water,  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  in  a  few  rare  minerals, 
especially  the  iodides  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Calcium  iodate, 
lautarite,  exists  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  beds. 

Iridium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  "Platinum." 

Iran. — Next  to  aluminum,  the  most  abundant  metal,  although 
native  iron  is  rare.  Found  in  greater  or  less  amoimt  in  practically 
all  rocks,  especially  in  those  which  contain  amphiboles,  pyroxenes, 
micas,  or  oUvine.  Magnetite  and  hematite  are  oxides  of  iron,  limon- 
ite  is  a  hydroxide,  pyrite  and  marcasite  are  sulphides,  siderite  is 
the  carbonate,  and  there  are  also  many  silicates,  phosphates,  arse- 
nates, etc.,  wUch  contain  this  element.  The  mineral  species  of  which 
iron  is  a  normal  constituent  are  numbered  by  hundreds. 

Erypton. — ^An  inert  gas  of  the  aigon  group,  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  atmosphere. 

LarUTuinum. — ^A  metal  of  the  rare-earth  group,  almost  invariably 
associated  with  cerium,  q.  v. 

Lead. — ^Found  chiefly  in  the  sulphide,  galena,  from  which,  by 
alteration,  various  oxides,  the  sulphate,  and  the  carbonate  are  derived. 
Native  lead  is  rare.  A  number  of  sulphosalts  are  known,  several 
sihcates,  and  also  a  phosphate,  an  arsenate,  and  a  vanadat-e.  Galena 
is  frequently  associated  with  pyrite,  marcasite,  and  sphalerite. 

IMkium. — One  of  the  alkaline  metals.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in 
nearly  all  igneous  rocks,  and  in  the  waters  of  many  mineral  springs. 
The  more  important  Hthia  minerals  are  lepidolite,  spodumene,  petal- 
ite,  amblygonite,  triphylite,  and  the  Uthia  tourmalines. 

Lutecium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  minerals.    See  ''Ytterbium." 

McLgnesium. — One  of  the  most  abundant  metals.  In  igneous  rocks 
it  is  represented  by  amphiboles,  pyroxenes,  micas,  and  olivine.  Talc, 
chlorite,  and  serpentine  are  common  magnesium  silicates,  and 
dolomite,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  is  also  found  in 
enormous  quantities.  Magnesiimi  compounds  occur  in  sea  water  and 
in  many  mineral  springs.    The  metal  is  not  found  native. 

Manganese. — ^Widely  diffused  in  small  quantities.  Found  in  most 
rocks  and  in  some  mineral  waters.    Never  native.    Occurs  commonly 
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in  silicates,  oxides,  and  carbonates,  less  frequently  in  sulphides, 
phosphates,  tungstates,  columbates,  etc.  The  dioxide,  pyrolusite,  and 
the  hydroxide,  psilomelane,  are  the  commonest  manganese  minerals. 

Mercury. — ^This  metal  is  neither  abundant  nor  widely  diflfused. 
Exists  as  native  mercury,  but  is  usually  found,  locally  concentrated, 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  cinnabar.  Chlorides  of  mercury,  the 
selenide  and  the  telluride,  are  relatively  rare  minerals.  Cinnabar 
has  been  observed  in  process  of  deposition  by  solfataric  action  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  California;  and  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 

Molybdenum. — One  of  the  rarer  metals.  Most  frequently  found  in 
granite  in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  molybdenite.  The  molybdates 
of  iron,  calcium,  and  lead  are  also  known  as  mineral  species. 

Neodymium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals  associated  with  cerium. 

Neon. — ^An  inert  gas  of  the  argon  group,  found  in  minute  traces  in 
the  atmosphere. 

JVicfceZ.--Clo8ely  allied  to  cobalt.  Found  native,  alloyed  with 
iron,  in  meteorites  and  in  the  terrestrial  minerals  awaruite  and 
josephinite.  Very  frequently  detected  in  igneous  rocks,  probably 
as  a  constituent  of  olivine.  Occurs  primarily  in  silicates,  sulphides, 
arsenides,  antimonides,  and  as  telluride,  and  secondarily  in  several 
other  minerals.  The  presence  of  nickel  is  especially  characteristic 
of  magnesian  igneous  rocks,  and  it  is  generally  associated  in  them 
with  chromium. 

Nitrogen. — ^The  predominant  element  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
it  is  uncombined.  Also  abundant  in  organic  matter,  and  in  such 
derived  substances  as  coal.  Nitrates  are  found  in  the  soil  and  in 
cave  earth;  and  in  some  arid  regions,  as  in  Chile,  they  exist  in 
enormous  quantities.  Some  volcanic  waters  contain  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonium  compounds. 

Osmium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  ''Platinum." 

Oxygen. — ^The  most  abundant  of  the  elements,  forming  about  one- 
half  of  all  known  terrestrial  matter.  In  the  free  state  it  constitutes 
about  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere;  and  in  water  it  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  ocean.  All  important  rocks  contain  oxygen  in  propor- 
tions ranging  from  45  to  53  per  cent. 

Palladium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platiniun  group. 

PJu>8phoru8. — ^Found  in  nearly  all  igneous  rocks,  generally  as  a 
constituent  of  apatite.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  it  exists 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  only  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  of  which  a 
large  number  are  known.  An  iron  phosphide  occurs  in  meteorites. 
Phosphorus  is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  living  matter,  espe- 
cially of  bones,  and  certain  large  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate  are 
of  organic  origin. 

Platimim. — ^Platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  and 
palladium  constitute  a  group  of  metals  of  which  the  first  named  is 
the  most  important.     As  a  rule  they  are  found  ass^|aj^  together^ 
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and  generally  uncombined.  To  the  latter  statement  there  are  two 
known  exceptions — sperrylite  is  platinum  arsenide,  and  laurite  is 
ruthenium  sulphide.  Native  platinum,  platiniridium,  iridosmine,  and 
native  palladitim  are  all.  reckoned  as  definite  mineral  species.  The 
metals  of  this  group  are  commonly  found  associated  with  magnesian 
rocks,  or  in  gravels  derived  from  them.  Chromite  often  accompanies 
platinum,  and  so  also  do  the  ores  of  nickel.  Sperrylite  is  found  in 
the  nickeliferous  deposits  at  Sudbury,  Canada;  and  has  also  been 
identified  in  the  sulphide  ores  of  the  Rambler  mine  in  Wyoming.  In 
the  latter  ores  palladiimi  is  present  also,  and  possibly,  like  the 
platinum,  as  arsenide. 

Potassium, — ^An  abundant  metal  of  the  alkaline  group.  Found  in 
many  rocks,  especially  as  a  constituent  of  the  feldspars,  micas,  and 
leucite.  Nearly  all  terrestrial  waters  contain  potassiimi,  and  the 
saline  beds  near  Stassfurt,  Germany,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  it. 

Praseodymium, — ^A  rare-earth  metal  associated  with  cerium. 

Radium. — ^A  very  rare  metal  of  the  calcium-barium  group.  Ob- 
tained in  minute  quantities  from  uraninite.  Of  possible  importance 
in  the  study  of  volcanism.  According  to  R.  J.  Strutt,*  traces  of 
radium  can  be  detected  in  all  igneous  rocks. 

Rhodium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  "Platinum." 

Rubidium. — ^An  alkaline  metal  intermediate  between  potassium 
and  caesium.  Found  in  lepidohte  and  in  some  mineral  springs. 
Rubidium  is  reported  as  present  in  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ruthenium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  ''Platinum." 

Samarium. — ^A  rare-earth  metal  obtained  from  samarskite. 

Scandium. — ^A  rare-earth  metal  obtained  from  euxenite,  and  also 
from  wolfram.  According  to  Q.  Eberhard'  it  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  the  rare-earth  group,  although  it  is  found  only  in  very 
small  quantities. 

Selenium. — ^A  nonmetaUic  element  allied  to  sulphur,  with  which  it 
id  commonly  associated.  Found  native,  and  also  in  the  selenides  of 
copper,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  and  thallium.  A  few  selenites 
exist  as  secondary  minerals. 

Silicon. — ^Next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  element.  Found  in 
quartz,  tridymite,  opal,  and  all  silicates.  The  characteristic  element 
of  all  important  rocks  except  the  carbonates.  Silica  also  exists  in 
probably  all  river,  well,  and  spring  waters.  From  volcanic  waters  it 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  sinter. 

Silver. — ^This  metal  occurs  native,  as  sulphide,  arsenide,  antimonide, 
telluride,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  in  numerous  sulphosalts. 
Native  gold  generally  contains  some  silver,  and  the  latter  is  dbo  often 
associated  with  native  copper.    Oxidized  compounds  of  silver  are 

>  Pnc.  Roy.  Soo.,  vol.  77,  ser.  A,  1906,  p.  473. 

s  Sitnmcib.  Berlin  AkBd.,  1906,  p.  851.   See  also  a  later  paper  in  Cbem.  News,  vol.  102, 1910,  p.  211.^  ^ .  ^ 
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known  only  as  artificial  products.  Small  traces  of  silver  exist  in  sea 
water. 

Sodium. — ^The  most  abundant  of  the  alkaline  metals.  In  igneous 
rocks  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  feldspars,  of  the  nepheline  group  of 
minerals,  and  of  certain  pyroxenes,  such  as  ^girite.  Also  abundant 
in  rock  salt,  and  in  nearly  all  natural  waters,  sea  water  especially. 

Strontium. — ^A  metal  intermediate  between  calcium  and  barium, 
but  less  abundant  than  the  latter.  Strontium  in  small  amount  is  a 
common  ingredient  of  igneous  rocks.  The  most  important  strontium 
minerals  are  the  sulphate,  celestite,  and  the  carbonate,  strontianite. 

Sulphur. — ^Found  native  and  in  many  sulphides  and  sulphates. 
Also  in  igneous  rocks  in  the  sulphatosiHcates,  hatiynite  and  nosean. 
Native  sulphur  is  abundant  in  volcanic  regions,  and  is  also  formed 
elsewhere  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates.  Pyrite  is  the  commonest 
of  the  sulphides,  gypsum  of  the  sulphates.  Alkaline  sulphates  are 
obtainable  from  many  natural  waters.  Sulphur  also  exists  in  coal 
and  petroleum. 

Tantalum. — ^A  rare  acid-forming  element  akin  to  columbium,  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated. 

Tellurium, — ^A  semimetaUic  element,  the  least  abundant  of  the 
sulphur  group.  Found  native,  and  in  the  tellurides  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  nickel,  and  copper.  Its  oxide  and  a  few 
rare  tellurates  or  tellurites  are  known  as  alteration  products. 

Terbium. — ^A  rare-earth  metal  of  the  yttrium  group.  See 
''Yttrium." 

ThaMum. — One  of  the  rarer  heavy  metals.  Found  as  an  impurity 
in  pyrite  and  some  other  sulphides.  The  rare  mineral  crookesite  is 
a  selenide  of  copper  and  thaUiimi,  and  lorandite  is  sulpharsenide  of 
thallium. 

Thorium. — ^A  rare  metal  of  the  titaniuhi-zirconium  group,  the  most 
basic  of  the  series.  Chiefly  obtained  from  monazite  sand.  Also 
known  Ln  silicates,  such  as  thorite,  in  some  columbo-tantalates,  and 
in  certain  varieties  of  uraninite. 

Thulium. — A  rare-earth  metal  of  which  little  is  known. 

Tin. — ^Very  rare  native.  Most  abundant  as  the  oxide,  cassiterite, 
which  is  found  in  association  with  granitic  rocks.  Traces  of  tin  have 
been  detected  in  feldspar.  Stannite,  or  tin  pyrites,  is  a  sulphide  of 
tin,  copper,  and  iron,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals  contain  this  ele- 
ment. 

Titanium. — This  element  is  almost  invariably  present  in  igneous 
rocks  and  in  the  sedimentary  material  derived  from  them.  Out  of 
800  igneous  rocks  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  784  contained  titanium.*    Its  commonest  occup- 

1 F.  P.  Dunnington  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  4M)  has  ihown  the  abundaooe  of  tltanlnm 
In  BoOs  and  clays.   He  giyes  aboat  eli^ty  detennJnatknis. 
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rences  are  as  titanite,  ilmenite,  rutile,  and  perofskite.  The  element 
is  often  concentrated  in  beds  of  titanic  iron  ore. 

Tungsten. — ^An  acid-forming  heavy  metal  allied  to  molybdenum. 
Found  as  tungstates  of  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  lead  in  the 
minerals  wolfram,  htibnerite,  scheeUte,  and  stobdte. 

Uramum. — ^A  heavy  metal  found  chiefly  in  uraninite,  camotite, 
samarskite,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  The  phosphates,  autunite 
and  torbemite,  are  not  uncommon  in  granites,  and  uraninite,  although 
sometimes  obtained  from  metalliferous  veins,  is  more  generally  of 
granitic  association.    Camotite  occurs  with  sedimentary  sandstones. 

Vanadium. — A  rare  element,  both  acid  and  base  forming,  and  allied 
to  phosphorus.  Found  in  vanadates,  such  as  vanadinite,  descloizite, 
and  pucherite,  associated  with  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  Also 
in  the  silicates  roscoelite  and  ardennite.  Camotite,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  an  impure  vanadate  of  potas- 
sium and  luranium.  Sulvanite  is  a  sulphovanadate  of  copper. 
Patronite,  a  sulphide  of  vanadium,  forms  a  lai^e  deposit  at  one  locality 
in  Peru. 

Xenon. — ^An  inert  gas,  the  heaviest  member  of  the  argon  group. 
Found  in  minute  traces  in  the  atmosphere. 

YUrvam  and  ytterbium. — ^Two  rare-earth  metals,  which,  with  lute- 
cium,^ erbiiun  and  terbium,  are  best  obtained  from  gadolinite. 
Yttrium  is  also  found  in  the  phosphate,  xenotime,  in  several  siUcstes, 
and  in  some  of  the  columbo-tantalate  group  of  minerals.  The  min- 
erals of  the  rare  earths  are  generally  found  in  granite  or  pegmatite 
veins. 

Zinc. — Common,  but  not  widely  diffused.  Native  zinc  has  been 
reported,  but  its  existence  is  doubtful.  The  sulphide,  sphalerite,  is 
its  commonest  ore,  but  the  carbonate,  smithsonite,  and  a  siUcate, 
calamine,  are  also  abundant.  At  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  zinc  is  found 
in  a  unique  deposit,  in  which  the  oxide,  zincite;  the  ferrite,  frank- 
linite;  and  the  siUcates,  troostite  and  willemite,  are  the  character- 
istic ores. 

Zirconium. — ^Allied  to  titanium  and  rather  widely  diffused  in  the 
igneous  rocks.    It  usually  occurs  in  the  siUcate,  zircon. 

REIiATiyE   ABUNDANCE    OF   THE   ELEMENTS. 

In  any  attempt  to  compute  the  relative  abundance  of  the  chemical 
elements,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  limitations  of  our  experience. 
Our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  matter  extends  but  a  short  distance 

I  The  old  ytterbium,  the  ytterbliim  of  the  fonner  edition  of  this  work,  baa  been  proved  to  be  complex 
by  O.  Urbaln  and  Auer  von  Wetabach,  working  independently.  The  two  components  of  the  former  y tter- 
biimi  are  by  Urbaln  named  neoytterblum  and  lutedmn.  For  these  Welsbach  proposes  the  names  alde- 
^ft*^"!!!™  and  casslopeimn.  The  name  ytterbium  Is  here  retained  for  the  main  component  of  the  mixture 
and  hitedum  for  the  other,  as  having  priority  over  its  synonym. 
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below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beyond  that  we  can  only  indulge 
in  speculation.  The  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  a  thin  shell  of  solids 
are,  speaking  broadly,  all  that  we  can  examine.  For  the  first  t^ro 
layers  our  information  is  reasonably  good,  and  their  masses  are 
approximately  determined;  but  for  the  last  one  we  must  assume 
some  arbitrary  limit.  The  real  thickness  of  the  lithosphere  need  not 
be  considered;  but  it  seems  probable  that  to  a  depth  of  10  miles 
below  sea  level  the  rocky  material  can  not  vary  greatly  from  the 
volcanic  outflows  which  we  recognize  at  the  surface.  This  thickness 
of  10  miles,  then,  represents  known  matter,  and  gives  us  a  quantita- 
tive basis  for  study.  A  shell  only  6  miles  thick  would  barely  clear 
the  lowest  deeps  of  the  ocean. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodw;ard  for  data  relative  to  the 
volume  of  matter  which  is  thus  taken  into  account.  The  volume  of 
the  10-mile  rocky  crust,  including  the  mean  elevation  of  the  con- 
tinents above  the  sea,  is  1,633,000,000  cubic  miles,  and  to  this 
material  we  may  assign  a  mean  density  not  lower  than  2.5  nor  much 
higher  than  2.7.  The  volume  of  the  ocean  is  put  at  302,000,000  * 
cubic  miles,  and  I  have  given  it  a  density  of  1.03,  which  is  a  trifle 
too  high.  The  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, is  equivalent  to  that  of  1,268,000  cubic  miles  of  water,  the  unit 
of  density.  Combining  these  data,  we  get  the  following  expression 
for  the  composition  of  the  known  matter  of  our  globe: 

Composition  of  known  matter  of  the  earth. 
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In  short,  we  can  regard  the  surface  layer  of  the  earth,  to  a  depth 
of  10  miles,  as  consisting  very  nearly  of  93  per  cent  solid  and  7  per 
cent  liquid  matter,  treating  ihe  atmosphere  as  a  small  correction  to 
be  appUed  when  needed.'  The  figure  thus  assigned  to  the  ocean  is 
probably  a  little  too  high,  but  its  adoption  makes  an  allowance  for 
the  fredi  waters  of  the  globe,  which  are  too  small  in  amotmt  to  be 


1  sir  John  Muiray  (Sootttoh  Oeog.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  39)  estimates  the  volume  of  the  ocean  at  323,722,150 
cubic  miles.  K.  Karatens,  more  recently  (Elne  neue  Berechnung  der  mlttleren  Tielen  der  Ooeane,  Inaug. 
msB.,  Kiel,  1804),  put  it  at  1,285,935,211  oubio  kllometera,  or  307,496,000  cubic  miles.  Karatens  gives  a  good 
summary  of  previous  estimates,  which  vary  widely.  To  change  the  figure  given  above  would  be  a  straia- 
ing  after  unattainable  precision. 

>  The  adoption  of  Murray's  figure  for  the  volume  of  the  ocean  would  make  its  percentage  7.12  to  7.88, 
Moording  to  the  density  (2.5  or  2.7)  assigned  to  the  litfaosphece. 
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estimable  directly.  Their  insignificance  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  a  section  of  the  10-mile  crust  having  the  surface  area  of 
the  United  States  represents  only  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
mass  of  matter  under  consideration.  A  quantity  of  water  equivalent 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  ocean,  or  0.07  per  cent  of  the  matter  now  con- 
sidered, would  cover  all  the  land  areas  of  the  globe  to  a  depth  of  290 
feet.  Even  the  mass  of  Lake  Superior  thus  becomes  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  significance  of  underground  waters  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  composition  of  the  ocean  is  easily  determined  from  the  data 
given  by  Dittmar  in  the  report  of  the  ChaUenger  expedition.*  The 
maximum  salinity  observed  by  him  amounted  to  37.37  grams  of  salts 
in  a  kil(^am  of  water,  and  by  taking  this  figure  instead  of  a  lower 
average  value  we  can  allow  for  saline  masses  inclosed  within  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  which  would  not  otherwise  appear  in  the 
final  estimates.  Combining  this  datum  with  Dittmar's  figures  for 
the  average  composition  of  the  oceanic  salts,  we  get  the  second  of 
the  subjoined  columns.  Other  elements  contained  in  sea  water,  but 
only  in  minute  traces,  need  not  be  considered  here.  No  one  of  them 
could  reach  0.001  per  cent. 
CcmpotHwn  of  oceanic  9alU, 
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It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  consider  how  large  a  mass  of 
matter  these  oceanic  salts  represent.  The  average  salinity  of  the 
ocean  is  not  far  from  3.5  per  cent;  its  mean  density  is  1.027,  and  its 
volume  is  302,000,000  cubic  miles.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  salts, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  is  2.25.  From  these  data  it  can  be 
shown  tiliat  the  volume  of  the  saline  matter  in  the  ocean  is  a  little 
more  than  4,800,000  cubic  miles,  or  enough  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  1.6  miles  deep.^  In  the  face 
of  these  figures,  the  beds  of  rock  salt  at  Stassfurt  and  elsewhere, 
which  seem  so  enormous  at  close  range,  become  absolutely  trivial. 
The  allowance  made  for  them  by  using  the  maximum  salinity  of  the 

1  In  vol.  1,  Physics  and  chemistry. 

I  Aooordlng  to  J.  Joly  (Sd.  Tmna.  Roy.  Soo.  I>ablln,  2dser.,  vol.  7, 1809,  p.  30)  the  sodium  chloride  in 
the  ooeen  wookl  cover  the  entire  globe  113  feet  deep. 
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ocean  instead  of  the  average  is  more  than  sufficient,  for  it  gives  them 
a  total  volume  of  325,000  cubic  miles.  That  is,  the  data  used  for  com- 
puting the  average  composition  of  the  ocean  and  its  average  signifi- 
cance as  a  part  of  all  terrestrial  matter  are  maxima,  and  therefore 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  factors  which  could  not  well 
be  estimated  directly. 

The  average  composition  of  the  lithosphere  is  very  nearly  that  of 
the  igneous  rocks  alone.  The  sedimentary  rocks  represent  altered 
igneous  material,  from  which  salts  have  been  leached  into  the  ocean, 
and  to  which  oxygen,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide  have  been  added 
from  the  atmosphere.  For  these  changes  corrections  can  be  applied, 
and  their  magnitude  and  effect,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  surprisingly 
small.  The  thin  film  of  organic  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
can  be  neglected  altogether.  In  comparison  with  the  10-mile  thick- 
ness of  rock  below  it,  its  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  considered.  Even 
beds  of  coal  are  negligible,  for  their  volume  also  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant. Practically,  we  have  to  consider  at  first  only  10  miles  of 
igneous  rock,  which,  when  large  enough  areas  are  studied,  averages 
much  alike  in  composition  all  over  the  globe.  This  point  was  estab- 
lished in  an  earlier  memoir,  when  groups  of  analyses,  representing 
rocks  from  different  regions,  were  compared.^  The  essential  uni- 
formity of  the  averages  was  unmistakable,  and  it  has  been  still  fur- 
ther emphasized  in  later  computations  by  others  as  well  as  by  myself. 
The  following  averages  are  now  available  for  comparison: 

'  A.  My  original  average  of  880  analyaeB,  of  which  207  were  made  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  673  were  collected  from  other  sourceB. 
Many  of  these  analyses  were  incomplete. 

B.  The  average  of  680  analyses  from  the  records  of  the  Survey  laboratories,  plus 
some  hundreds  of  determinations  of  silica,  lime,  and  alkalies.  The  Survey  data  up 
to  January  1, 1897. 

G.  The  average  of  830  analyses  from  the  Survey  records,  plus  some  partial  deter- 
minations.   The  Survey  data  up  to  January  1,  1900. 

D.  An  average  of  all  the  analyses,  partial  or  complete,  made  up  to  January  1, 1908, 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Survey.' 

E.  An  average,  computed  by  A.  Harker,^  of  536  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  from 
British  localities.  Many  of  these  analyses  were  incomplete,  especially  with  respect 
to  phosphorus  and  titanium. 

F.  An  average  of  1,811  analyses,  from  Washington's  tables.^  Calculated  by  H.  S. 
Washington.    The  data  represent  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  omitting  minor  constituents,  which  rarely  appear  except  in 
the  more  modem  analyses,  these  averages  may  be  tabulated  together, 

I  Bull.  Philoe.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  11, 1889,  p.  131.    Also  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Q«ol.  Survey  No.  78, 1801,  p.  34. 
s  See  Bull.  U.  6.  Geol.  Survey  No.  419, 1910,  p.  4,  for  details. 

*  Tertiary  ig^ieous  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Skye:  Mem.  Oeol.  Survey  United  Kingdom,  1904,  p.  416.  An 
earlier  average  appears  in  Oeol.  Mag.,  1899,  p.  220. 

*  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  14, 1903,  p.  106.  In  this  average  and  in  Barker's  there  are  figures 
(or  manganese,  which  I  leave  temporarily  out  of  account.  On  the  average  composition  of  Minnesota  rocks 
see  F.  F.  Qrout,  Science,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  312. 
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although   they  are  not  absolutely  comparable.    The  comparison 
assumes  the  following  form: 

Average  c&mjKmtion  o/iffneous  roch. 


Clarke. 

Barker. 

Washlngtoa. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

P 

BiO, 

58.69 
16.04 
3.94 
3.48 
4.49 
6.29 
3.20 
2.90 

}    L96 

.66 
.22 

59.77 
16.38 
2.66 
3.44 
4.40 
4.81 
3.61 
2.83 

59.71 
16.41 
2.63 
3.52 
4.36 
4.90 
3.66 
2.80 

60.97 

16.29 

2.63 

3.40 

3.96 

4.89 

3.47 

3.00 

.47 

1.48 

.74 

.26 

68.98 
15.41 
4.78 
2.70 
3.71 
4.83 
3.18 
2.77 

}    2.17 

.62 
.21 

68.239 

ALO, 

16.796 

F^O'                                .. 

3.334 

F^.......::::....: 

3.874 

MgO 

3.843 

c!a»::::::. :::::::::::::::: 

6.221 

3.912 

k!o 

3.161 

HaOatioO^ 

.363 

H3O  above  100"^ 

L61 
.63 
.21 

L62 
.60 
.22 

1.428 

TiO, 

1.039 

P.O5 

.373 

09.66 

99.14 

99.22 

100.66 

99.26 

100.583 

Although  these  six  columns  are  not  veiy  divergent,  they  exhibit 
differences  which  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Differences  of 
sunmiation  are  due  partly  to  the  omission  of  minor  constituents,  but 
the  largest  variations  are  attributable  to  the  water.  In  two  columns 
hygroscopic  water  is  omitted;  in  two  it  is  not  distinguished  from 
combined  water;  in  two  a  discrimination  is  made.  By  rejecting  the 
figures  for  water  and  recalculatiog  to  100  per  cent  the  averages 
become  more  nearly  alike,  as  follows: 

Averoffe  composition  of  igneous  rocks,  reduced  to  un^ormiiy. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

F 

SiOa 

59.97 

16.39 

4.03 

3.56 

4.60 

6.41 

3.28 

2.97 

.56 

.23 

61.22 

16.75 

2.71 

3.53 

4.51 

4.93 

3.69 

2.90 

.64 

.22 

61.12 

16.77 

2.69 

3.60 

4.46 

6.02 

3.63 

2.87 

.61 

.23 

61.82 

15.51 

2.67 

3.45 

4.02 

4.96 

3.51 

3.04 

.76 

.27 

60.76 

16.87 

4.92 

2.78 

3.82 

4.97 

3.28 

2.86 

.63 

.22 

68.96 

ALOa 

15.99 

F^ 

3.37 

FeS.!:::;::::::::::::. :::.::: 

3.93 

MgO 

3.89 

OaO 

6.28 

3.96 

K4& 

3.20 

Xiio 

1.06 

p-o! ! 

.37 

*  a^'o"  ...-.•.•..«■-•«■.•--.... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Of  the  averages,  only  D  and  F  need  be  considered  any  further, 
for  they  include  the  largest  masses  of  trustworthy  data.  A  was  only 
a  preliminaiy  computation,  B  and  C  are  included  under  D;  Barker's 
average  contains  too  many  incomplete  analyses.     D  and  F,  however, 
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are  not  strictly  equivalent.  Washington's  average  relates  only  to 
analyses  which  were  nominally  complete  and  made  in  many  labora- 
tories by  very  diverse  methods.  My  average  represents  the  homo- 
geneous work  of  one  laboratory,  and  includes,  moreover,  many  partial 
determinations.  For  the  simpler  salic  rocks  determinations  of  silica, 
lime,  and  alkalies  are  generally  all  that  is  needed  for  petrographic 
purposes.  The  femic  rocks  are  mineralogically  more  complex,  and 
for  them  full  analyses  are  necessary.  The  partial  analyses,  there- 
fore, represent  chiefly  salic  rocks,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  average 
tends  to  raise  the  percentage  of  silica  and  to  lower  the  proportions  of 
other  elements.  The  saHc  rocks,  however,  are  more  abundant  than 
those  of  the  other  class,  and  so  the  higher  figure  for  siUca  seems  more 
probable.  This  conclusion  is  in  line  with  the  criticisms  of  F.  P. 
Mennell,^  who  thinks  that  the  femic  rocks  received  excessive  weight 
in  my  earlier  averages.  Mennell  has  studied  the  rocks  of  southern 
Africa,  where  granitic  types  are  predominant,  and  believes  that  the 
true  average  should  approximate  the  composition  of  a  granite.  His 
criticisms  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  conclusive.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  river  waters 
originating  in  areas  of  crystalline  rocks  reveals  a  preponderance  of 
calcium  over  alkalies  which  waters  from  purely  granitic  environment 
could  hardly  possess.  Granitoid  rocks  may  possibly  be  the  most 
abundant,  but  the  average  composition  is  likely  to  be  nearer  that  of  a 
diorite  or  andesite.'  The  whole  land  surface  of  the  earth  must  be 
taken  into  account  before  the  true  average  can  be  finally  ascertained. 
So  far,  the  fitnal  average  has  only  been  partly  given;  the  minor  con- 
stituents of  the  rocks  remain  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  labor- 
atory of  the  Geological  Survey  the  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  have  been 
unusually  elaborate,  and  many  things  have  been  determined  that  are 
too  often  ignored.  The  complete  average  is  given  in  the  next  table, 
with  the  number  of  determinations  to  which  each  figure  corresponds. 
In  the  elementary  column  hygroscopic  water  does  not  appear,  but 
an  allowance  is  made  for  a  small  amount  of  iron  which  was  reported 
in  the  analyses  as  FeSj.  When  a  "trace"  of  anything  is  recorded,  it 
is  arbitrarily  reckoned  as  0.01  per  cent,  and  when  a  substance  is 
known  to  be  absent  from  a  rock,  by  actual  determination  of  the  fact, 
it  is  assigned  zero  value  in  making  up  the  averages.' 

1  Qeol.  MBg.,  1904,  p.  263;  1009,  p.  212.  For  other  discusstons  of  the  data  given  in  my  lormer  papers  see 
L.  De  Laiinay,  Revue  g6n.  sci.,  Apr.  30, 1904;  and  C.  Oohsenius,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Qeologie,  May,  1898.  Com- 
pare also  R.  A.  Daly  (Bull.  U.  S.  Oool.  Survey  No.  209, 1903,  p.  110),  who  argues  that  the  universal  or  funda- 
mental magma  \s  approximately  basaltic. 

>  F.  Loewlnson-Lessing  (Oeol.  Mag.,  1911,  p.  248)  argues  In  favor  of  two  fundamental  magmas,  the  grani- 
toid and  gabbroid.  These  are  thought  to  be  present  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  llthoephere,  and  their 
average  composition  is  close  to  that  found  by  Clarke  and  Washlngttm.  On  the  mean  atomic  weij^t  of  Itie 
earth's  crust  see  L.  De  Launay,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  150, 1910,  p.  1270. 

*  In  this  table  all  analyses  of  Igneous  rocks  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Survey  down  to  Nov.  1, 1910^ 
have  been  utilised. 
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Number  of 
dotennJna- 

tiODS. 


Avenge. 


Reduced  to 
lQOi>eroent. 


In  elementary  form. 


SiO... 

MgO.. 
CaO... 
Na-0.. 

H,0- 
H,0+ 
TiOj.. 
ZrOj.. 
CO,... 
Pad... 

S 

CI.... 

F 

BaO.. 
SrO... 
MnO.. 
NiO... 


1,584 

1,076 

1,124 

1,122 

1,210 

1,437 

1,496 

1,488 

781 

845 

1,025 

298 

628 

1,025 

748 

258 

96 

728 

611 

1,038 

284 

267 

87 

577 


60.97 

15.23 

2.63 

3.48 

3.92 

4.87 

3.46 

3.04 

.48 

1.50 

.75 

.03 

.49 

.26 

.11 

.06 

.10 

.11 

.04 

.10 

.03 

.05 

.02 

.01 


14.97 

2.58 

3.42 

3.85 

4.78 

3.40 

2.99 

.47 

1.47 

.74 

.03 

.48 

.26 

.11 

.06 

.10 

.11 

.04 

.10 

.03 

.05 

.02 

.01 


101.  74 


100.00 


0 

47.05 

Si 

28.26 

Al 

7.98 

Fe 

4.47 

Mff 

2.34 

Sf.:.:..; 

3.43 

Na 

2.54 

K 

2.50 

H 

.16 

Ti 

.45 

Zr 

.025 

c 

.13 

P 

.11 

s 

.11 

CI 

.06 

F 

.10 

Ba 

.097 

Sr 

.033 

Mn 

.077 

Ni 

.023 

Cr 

.033 

V 

.018 

Li 

.004 

100.000 


In  this  computation  the  figures  for  C,  Zr,  CI,  F,  Ni,  O,  and  V  are 
only  very  rough  approximations.  They  are  all,  except  possibly  F, 
a  little  too  high.  They  show,  however,  that  these  elements  exist 
in  igneous  rocks  in  determinable  quantities.  The  elements  not 
included  in  the  calculation  represent  minor  corrections,  to  be  appUed 
whenever  the  necessity  for  doing  so  may  arise.  For  estimates  of 
their  probable  amounts,  the  papers  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  *  and  J.  F. 
Kemp '  can  be  consulted.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  of  them, 
except  possibly  copper,  would  reach  0.01  per  cent.  The  elements 
not  mentioned  in  the  table  can  not  amount  to  more  than  0.5  per 
cent  altogether,  and  even  that  small  figure  is  likely  to  be  an 
overestimate. 

Before  we  can  finally  determine  the  composition  of  the  Uthosphere, 
the  sedimentary  rocks  are  to  be  taken  into  account;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  ascertain  their  relative  quantity.  First,  however,  we  may  con- 
sider their  composition,  which  has  been  determined  by  means  of  com- 
posite analyses.     That  is,  instead  of  averaging  analyses,   averi^e 

1  Zelteehr.  prakt  Oeologie,  1808,  pp.  225, 314, 377, 413;  1890,  pp.  10, 274. 

*  Science,  January  5, 1906;  Boon.  Geology,  voL  1, 1905,  p.  207.  See  also  a  curious  paper  by  W.  Ackroyd, 
In  Chem.  News,  toL  86, 1002,  p.  187.  W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Ramage  (Jour.  Cbem.  Soc.,  voL  71, 1807,  p. 
533),  have  shown  that  some  ol  the  rarest  elements,  such  as  gallium  and  indium,  are  widely  diffused  in  rocks 
and  mhierala.  W.  Vemadsky  (Chem.  Zent.,  1010,  voL  2,  p.  1775)  has  also  found  that  indium,  thallium, 
gallium,  rubidium,  and  cseslum  are  widely  distributed  in  spectroeoopic  traces. 
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mixtures  of  many  rocks  were  prepared,^  and  these  were  analyzed  once 
for  all.    The  results  appear  in  the  next  table. 

ComponU  analyses  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

A.  Oompooite  analyBia  of  78  sbalet;  or,  more  striotly,  the  avenM^e  of  two  Biiialler  oompotitea,  properly 
weighted. 

B.  Compofllte  analysis  of  253  sandBtones. 

C.  Composite  analysis  of  345  Umostonee. 


A 

B 

c 

SiO, 

58.38 

15.47 

4.03 

2.46 

2.45 

3.12 

1.31 

3.25 

1.34 

3.68 

.65 

2.64 

.17 

78.66 
4.78 
1.08 

.30 
1.17 
5.52 

.45 
1.32 

.31 
0  1.33 

.25 
5.04 

.08 

5.19 

ALO. 

.81 

F^::: 

7.90 

Feo^v^;;..::::;;::::::;:::::;::. ::::::::;.:... 

MgO 

CaO 

42.61 

Na-O 

.05 

K/) 

.33 

HjOatllO® 

.21 

HoO  above  110** 

a. 56 

TlOa 

.06 

co« 

41.58 

pA 

.04 

0^!:::::::::^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^^ 

.09 

so. 

.65 

.07 
trace 

.05 
none 
trace 
trace 

.05 

cl':::™;:::::::::::::::::..: 

.02 

BaO 

.05 
none 
trace 
trace 

.81 

none 

SrO..... 

none 

MnO 

.05 

Li,0 

trace 

C.  onsanic 

100.46 

100.41 

100.09 

a  Indndes  oiganic  matter. 

In  attempting  to  compare  these  analyses  with  the  average  composi- 
tion of  the  igneous  rocks,  we  must  remember  that  they  do  not  repre- 
sent definite  substances,  but  mixtures  shading  into  one  another.  The 
averi^e  limestone  contains  some  clay  and  sand;  the  average  shale 
contains  some  calcium  carbonate.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  cover 
all  the  products  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive 
rock,  for  the  great  masses  of  sediments  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
are  left  out  of  account.  There  are  also  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
considered,  such  as  chloritic  and  talcose  schists,  amphiboUtes,  and 
serpentines;  although  their  quantities  are  presumably  too  small 
to  seriously  modify  the  final  averages.  They  might,  however,  help 
to  explain  a  deficiency  of  magnesium  which  appears  in  the  sedimen- 
tary analyses.  Partly  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and 
partly  because  the  sedimentary  rocks  contain  water  and  carbon  diox- 
ide which  have  been  added  to  the  original  igneous  material,  we  can  not 
recombine  the  composite  analyses  so  as  to  reproduce  exactly  the  com- 

>  These  mixtures  were  prepared  by  Q.  W.  Btose,  under  the  direction  of  0.  E.  Gilbert.  The  analyses 
were  made  by  H.  N.  Stokes  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Qeologioal  Bfurey.  Bee  BnlL  U.  S 
OeoL  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  20.  ^.^-^.^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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position  of  the  primitive  matter.^  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
also  to  allow  for  the  oceanic  salts,  which  represent,  in  part,  at  least, 
losses  from  the  land;  but  that  factor  in  the  problem  is  perhaps  the 
least  embarrassing.  Its  magnitude  is  easily  estimated,  and  it  gives  a 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  igneous  rocks  have  been 
decomposed. 

If  we  assume  that  all  of  the  sodium  in  the  ocean  was  derived  from 
the  leaching  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  that  the  average  composition 
of  the  latter  is  correct  as  stated,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  marine 
portion  is  very  nearly  one-thirtieth  of  that  contained  in  the  lO-mile 
Uthosphere.  That  is,  the  complete  decomposition  of  a  shell  of  igneous 
rock  one-third  of  a  mile  thick  would  yield  all  the  sodium  in  the 
ocean.  Some  sodium,  however,  is  retained  by  the  sediments,  and  the 
analyses  show  that  it  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  amount.  That 
is,  the  oceanic  sodium  represents  two-thirds  of  the  decomposition, 
and  the  estimate  must  therefore  be  increased  one-half.  On  this 
basis,  a  rocky  shell  one-half  mile  thick,  completely  enveloping  the 
globe,  would  sUghtly  exceed  the  amount  needed  to  furnish  the 
sodium  of  the  sea  and  the  sediments. 

In  order  to  make  this  estimate  more  precise,  let  us  consider  the 
detailed  figures.  The  maximum  allowance  for  the  sodium  in  the 
ocean  is  1.14  per  cent.  From  my  average  the  mean  percentage  of 
sodium  in  the  igneous  rocks  is  2.54;  Washington's  figures  give  2.90. 
Now  putting  the  ocean  at  7  per  cent  and  the  Uthosphere  at  93  per 
cent  of  the  known  matter,  the  following  ratios  between  oceanic 
sodium  and  rock  sodium  are  easily  computed:  Clarke,  1:29.8; 
Washington,  1:33.9.  Hence  the  sodium  in  the  ocean  corresponds 
to  a  volume  of  igneous  rocks,  according  to  the  first  ratio,  of  64,800,000 
cubic  miles  or,  for  the  second  estimate,  of  48,200,000  cubic  miles. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  average  analyses  do  not  represent  the 
true  composition  of  the  primitive  Uthosphere.  We  may  then  test 
our  figures  by  another  assumption,  namely,  that  the  real  average 
Ues  somewhere  between  two  evident  extremes — ^the  composition  of 
a  rhyoUte  and  that  of  a  basalt.  In  100  rhyoUtes,  as  shown  in  Waah- 
ington's  tables,  the  averi^e  percentage  of  sodium  is  2.58,  while  for 
220  basalts  it  is  2.40.  These  figures  give  ratios  of  1 :  30.1  and  1 :  28.4, 
corresponding  to  rock  volumes  of  54,200,000  and  57,500,000  cubic 
miles,  respectively — quantities  of  quite  the  same  order  as  those 
previously  calculated. 

From  the  composite  analyses  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  the  cor- 
rection for  their  retained  sodium  can  be  determined.  This  sodium  is 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  in  the  shales,  and  its  amount  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  with  a  probable  value  of  0.90.     This  is  35  per  cent  of  the 

>  For  an  elaborate  attempt  in  this  direction,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  metamoridiian:  Mon. 
U.  a  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  47, 1004,  pp.  947-1002. 
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total  sodium  in  the  ayerage  igneous  rock,  and  the  oceanic  sodium 
represents  the  65  per  cent  removed  by  leaching.  Allowing  for  this 
sedimentary  sodium,  the  total  sodium  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  is  represented  by  the  ratio  65  :  100  =  54,800,000: 
84,300,000,  the  last  term  giving  the  number  of  cubic  miles  of  igneous 
rock  which  has  undergone  decomposition.  This  quantity  is  that  of  a 
rock  shell  completely  envelopuxg  the  globe  and  0.4215  mile,  or  2,225 
feet,  thick.  If  we  accept  the  highest  ratio  of  all,  that  furnished  by 
the  average  basalt,  the  thickness  may  be  raised  to  2,336  feet;  while 
Washington's  data  will  give  a  much  lower  figure.  A  further  allow- 
ance of  10  per  cent,  which  is  excessive,  for  the  increase  in  volume  due 
to  oxidation,  carbonation,  and  absorption  of  water,  will  raise  the 
thickness  assignable  to  the  sedimentaries  from  2,225  to  2,447  feet, 
an  amount  still  short  of  the  half-mile  estimate.  No  probable  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  lithosphere  can  modify  this  estimate  very 
considerably;  and  since  the  ocean  may  contain  primitive  sodium,  not 
derived  from  the  rocks,  the  half  mile  must  be  regarded  as  a  maximum 
allowance.  If  the  primeval  rocks  were  richer  in  sodium  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  a  smaller  mass  of  them  would  suffice;  if  poorer,  more 
would  be  needed  to  accoimt  for  the  salt  in  the  sea.  Of  the  two 
suppositions,  the  former  is  the  more  probable;  but  neither  assumption 
is  necessary.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  our  igneous  rocks  are  not 
altogether  primary,  but  that  some  of  them  represent  re-fused  or 
metamorphosed  sedimentaries,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  been 
partly  leached,  and  have  therefore  lost  sodium.  That  is,  the  original 
matter  was  richer  in  sodium,  and  the  half-mile  estimate  is  conse- 
quently much  too  large. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  thinness  of  the  sediments  can  be 
simply  illustrated.  The  superficial  area  of  the  earth  is  199,712,000 
square  miles,  of  which  55,000,000  are  land.  According  to  Geikie,^  the 
mean  elevation  of  all  the  continents  is  2,411  feet.  Hence,  if  all  of  the 
land  now  above  sea  level,  25,000,000  cubic  miles,  were  spread  uni- 
formly over  the  globe,  it  would  form  a  shell  about  660  feet  thick.  If 
we  assume  this  matter  to  be  all  sedimentary,  which  it  certainly  is  not, 
and  add  to  it  any  probable  allowance  for  the  sediments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  we  shall  still  fall  far  short  of  the  half-mile  shell,  which,  on 
chemical  evidence,  is  a  maximum.  In  the  following  calculation  this 
maximum  will  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  sedimentary  rocks  within 
the  half-mile  shell  can  only  be  estimated  approximately.  Such  an 
estimate  is  best  made  by  studying  the  average  igneous  rock  and  deter- 
mining in  what  way  it  can  break  down.  A  statistical  examination  of 
about  700  igneous  rocks,  which  have  been  described  petrographically, 
leads  to  the  following  rough  estimate  of  their  mean  mineralogical 
composition: 

»  Textrbook  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  vol.  1, 1908,  p.  49.  jigitized  by  i^OOQlC 
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Quartz 12.0 

Feldspars 69. 6 

Hornblende  and  pyroxene 16. 8 

Mica 3. 8 

Accessory  minerals 7. 9 

100.0 

The  average  limestone  contains  76  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  the  composite  analyses  of  shales  and  sandstones  correspond  to 
the  subjoined  percentages  of  the  component  minerals: 

Average  compoHtion  of  shale  and  sandstone. 


RhalA. 

Sandstone. 

Quartz^ 

22.3 
30.0 
25.0 
5.6 
5.7 
11.4 

66.8 

F^eldffpais 

11.5 

Clay  0, 

6.6 

Limonite. 

1.8 

OarKOPfttfffr   ^         ,    .  . r    .    .         .    .   x r    ,    .    ,    r    .    x    . .         , 

11.1 

Other  minflrals :...., 

2.2 

100.0 

100.0 

«  The  total  percentage  of  Anee  sUica. 

»  Probably  seilcite  In  jMirt    In  that  case  the  feldspar  flgnre  beoomea  lower. 

K,  now,  we  assume  that  all  of  the  igneous  quartz,  12  per  cent,  has 
become  sandstone,  it  will  yield  18  per  cent  of  that  rock,  which  is 
evidently  a  maximum.  Some  quartz  has  remained  in  the  shales. 
One  hundred  parts  of  the  average  igneous  rock  will  form,  on  decom- 
position, less  than  18  parts  of  sandstone. 

The  igneous  rocks  contain,  as  shown  in  the  last  analysis  cited,  4.79 
per  cent  of  lime.  This  would  form  8.65  per  cent  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, or  11.2  per  cent  of  an  average  limestone.  But  at  least  half  of 
the  lime  has  remained  in  the  other  sediments,  so  that  its  true  propor- 
tion can  not  reach  6  per  cent,  or  one-third  the  proportion  of  the 
sandstones.  The  remainder  of  the  igneous  material,  plus  some  water 
and  minus  oceanic  sodium,  has  formed  the  siliceous  residues  which 
are  grouped  under  the  vague  title  of  shale.  Broadly,  then,  we  may 
estimate  that  the  Uthosphere,  within  the  limits  assumed  in  this  me- 
moir, contains  95  per  cent  of  igneous  rock  and  5  per  cent  of  sedimen- 
taries.  If  we  assign  4.0  per  cent  to  the  shales,  0.75  per  cent  to  the 
sandstones,  and  0.25  per  cent  to  the  limestones,  we  shall  come  as  near 
the  truth  as  is  possible  with  the  present  data.^  On  this  basis,  the 
average  composition  of  the  Uthosphere  may  be  summed  up  as  shown 
in  the  subjoined  table.  The  analyses  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  are 
recalculated  to  100  per  cent. 

1 C.  B.  Van  Hise  (A  treatise  on  metamorphlBm:  ICon.  TJ.  8.  Oeol.  Snrveyi  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  940)  divldee 
the  sedtanentaxy  rocia  faito  65  per  cent  ibales,  Inclndtaig  all  peUtes  and  peephJtee,  90  par  cent  sandstones, 
and  5  par  oent  limestones.  W.  J.  Mead  (Joar.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  238),  by  a  graphic  process,  dls- 
tilliates  the  sedimentaikv  injbp  ao  per  po^  Ikales,  U  per  oent  sandstones,  and  9  per  oent  1^^ 
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Average  campontion  of  the  lithosphere. 


Igneous 
(W  per  cent). 


(4peroent). 


Stfidstone 

(0.75  per 

oent). 


I^tmeetone 

(0.25  per 

oent). 


Weighted 
aren^e. 


SiO... 

MgO.. 
CaO.. 
Na-O. 
K«0.. 
H,0.. 
TiOj. . 
ZrO,.. 
CO,... 

l6::. 

SOa... 

CI 

F 

BaC 
SrO... 
MnO.. 
NiO... 

Cr,Oa. 
V,0,.. 
liiO.. 
C 


59.93 

14.97 

2.58 

3.42 

3.85 

4.78 

3.40 

2.99 

1.94 

.74 

.03 

.48 

.26 

.11 


58.10 
15.40 
4.02 
2.45 
2.44 
3.11 
1.30 
3.24 
5.00 
.65 


78.33 
4.77 
1.07 

.30 
1.16 
5.50 

.45 
1.31 
1.63 

.25 


5.19 
.81 
.54 


7.89 
42.57 
.05 
.33 
.77 
.06 


2.63 
.17 


5.03 
.08 


.64 


.06 
.10 
.11 
.04 
.10 
.03 
.05 
.02 
.01 


.07 


4L54 
.04 
.09 
.05 
.02 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.80 


59.85 

14.87 

2.63 

8.35 

3.77 

4.81 

8.29 

3.02 

2.05 

.73 

.03 

.70 

.25 

.10 

.02 

.06 

.10 

.10 

.04 

.09 

.03 

.05 

.02 

.01 

..03 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


The  final  average  differs  from  that  of  the  igneous  rocks  alone  only 
within  the  limits  of  uncertainty  due  to  experimental  errors  and  to  the 
assumptions  made  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sedimentaries. 
If  the  work  were  ideally  exact,  the  last  column  of  figures  should  dif- 
fer from  the  first  symmetrically,  being  higher  in  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  and  lower  in  all  other  constituents.  lime  and  potash,  how- 
ever, show  small  gains,  which  are  abnormal  and  indicative  to  some 
extent  of  the  errors  above  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  excessive 
weight  has  been  assigned  to  the  limestones,  but  on  that  theme  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  speculate.  The  values  chosen  for  the  sedi- 
ments are  approximations  only,  and  nothing  more  can  be  claimed  for 
them.  They  seem  to  be  near  the  truth — as  near  as  we  can  approach 
with  data  which  are  necessarily  imperfect — and  so  they  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  without  further  emendation. 

In  the  preceding  table  the  hygroscopic  water  of  the  igneous  rocks 
is  taken  into  account,  but  so  far  the  undei^round  waters  have  been 
neglected.  For  this  omission  the  hygroscopic  water  may  partly 
compensate,  but  the  subject  demands  a  little  closer  attention. 
Extravagant  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  underground  water  have 
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been  made,  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  rocks  are  more  or  less  porous.^ 
Van  Hise,  however,  has  shown  that  the  pore  spaces  below  a  depth  of 
6  miles  are  probably  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
strata;  a  consideration  which  must  not  be  ignored.  Van  Hise 
estimates  the  volume  of  the  underground  waters  to  a  depth  of  10,000 
meters  as  equal  to  that  of  a  sheet  covering  the  continental  areas  69 
metres  or  226  feet  deep.  Fuller's  estimate  is  more  complete,  for  it 
involves  a  discussion  of  the  relative  quantities  fud  average  porosities 
of  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
volume  of  subterranean  water  is  about  one  one-hundredth  that  of 
the  ocean.  In  either  case  the  quantity  of  water  is  negligible,  for, 
added  to  the  volume  of  the  hydrosphere  it  would  not  appreciably 
affect  the  final  computation.  The  proportion  of  water  in  known 
terrestrial  matter  would  be  increased  by  less  than  0.1  per  cent. 

With  the  data  now  before  us  we  are  in  a  position  to  compute  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  chemical  elements  in  all  known  terrestrial 
matter.  For  this  purpose,  the  composition  of  the  lithosphere  is 
restated  in  elementary  form,  with  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  0.5  per 
cent  for  all  the  elements  not  specifically  named.  As  for  the  atmos- 
phere, 0.03  per  cent,  it  is  represented  in  the  final  results  as  if  it  were 
all  nitrogen;  an  exaggeration  which  allows  for  the  traces  of  nitrogen, 
rarely  determined,  that  are  present  in  the  rocks.'  The  mean  com- 
position of  the  Uthosphere,  the  hydrosphere  and  the  atmosphere, 
then,  is  as  follows: 


Average  composition  o/knc 

rum  terrestrial  matter. 

Lithosphere, 
03peroent. 

Hydrosphere, 

ATerasB,]]!- 

dlKUllg 

atmosphere. 

Oxygen 

47.17 

28.00 

7.84 

4.44 

3.42 

2.27 

2.43 

2.49 

.23 

.44 

.19 

.06 

86.79 

49.85 

Silicon 

26.03 

AUimiiTiifn .  .   ,    .                                   

7.28 

Iron 

4  12 

Calcium 

.05 

.14 

1.14 

.04 

10.67 

3.18 

MAflTlfNrillTn , , 

2.11 

Sodium 1 

2.33 

Potftf^um 

2.33 

Hydrogen 

.97 

Titanium 

.41 

Carbon , 

.002 
2.07 
.008 

.19 

Chlorine 

.20 

Bromine 

1  See  A.  Delesse,  BuU.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  vol.  29, 1861,  p.  64;  J.  D.  Dana,  Manual  of  geology,  4th  ed. ,  1806, 
p.  209;  W.  B.  Greenlee,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  18,  1896,  p.  33;  O.  Keller,  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol. 
12, 1897,  p.  32;  C.  8.  SUchter,  Water-Sapply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  67, 1902,  p.  14;  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlin  and  R.  B.  Salisbury,  Geology,  vol.  1, 1904,  p.  200;  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  metamorphlsm: 
Hon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  1904,  p.  129;  M.  L.  FoUer,  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  160, 1906,  p.  59. 

*  See  A.  D.  Hall  and  N.  J.  H.  Miller  (Jour.  Agr.  SoL,  vol.  2,  p.  343),  on  nitrogen  in  unweathered  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  From  0.04  to  0.107  per  oent  was  found.  H.  Erdmann  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  29, 
1896,  p.  1710)  found  traces  of  nitrogen  in  several  rare  minerals  tmm  pegmatite.  In  a  later  paper,  in  Arbeiten 
aof  den  Gebleten  der  Gross-Gasindustrie,  No.  1, 1909,  Erdmann  computes  that  each  square  meter  of  land, 
to  a  depth  of  16  kilometers,  oontafais  6  metrlo  tons  of  nitrogen.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  rocks 
Is  much  less  than  that  in  the  atmosphere  akNie. 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 3 
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93  per  cent,    j     7  per  cent. 


i,to- 


atmospbere. 


PhosphoniB 

Sulphur 

Banum 

Manganeee 

Strentium 

NitTo^a 

fluorine 

All  other  elementB. 


0.11 
.11 
.09 

;o8 

.03 


.10 
.50 


100.00 


0.09 


0.10 
.10 
.09 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.10 
.47 


100.00 


100.00 


The  briefest  scrutiny  of  the-  foregoing  tables  will  show  that  in 
the  lithosphere  the  lighter  elements  predominate  over  the  heavier. 
All  the  abundant  elements  fall  below  atomic  weight  56,  and  above 
that,  in  the  analyses  given  on  page  27,  only  nickel,  zirconium, 
strontium,  and  barium  appear.  The  heavy  metals,  as  a  rule,  occur 
in  apparently  trivial  quantities.  Since,  however,  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth  is  about  double  that  of  the  rocks  at  its  surface,  it  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  heavier  substances  may  be  con- 
centrated in  its  interior,  a  supposition  which  is  possibly  true,  but 
unprovable.  If  the  globe  is  similar  in  constitution  to  a  meteorite,  we 
should  expect  iron  and  nickel  to  be  abundant  in  its  mass  as  a  whole; 
but  this,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspicion.  One  fact  only 
seems  to  shed  a  clear  light  upon  the  problem.  A  mixture  of  all  the 
elements,  in  equal  proportions  by  weight  and  in  the  free  state, 
would  have  a  density  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  Combination 
would  increase  the  density  of  the  mixture,  and  the  effect  of  internal 
pressure  would  make  it  greater  stiU.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  in 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  or  condition 
of  its  interior,  the  lighter  elements  are  more  abundant  than  the 
denser.  Thus  far  we  can  go,  but  no  farther.  Of  the  actual  propor- 
tions we  know  nothing. 

THE   PERIODIC    CLASSIFICATION. 

Although  the  chemical  elements  are  analytically  distinct,  they  are 
by  no  means  unrelated.  On  the  contrary,  they  fall  into  a  number  of 
natural  groups;  and  within  each  oho  of  these,  the  members  not  only 
form  similar  compounds,  but  also  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  properties.  This  relationediip  has  led  to  an  important  g^i- 
eralization — the  periodic  law,  or,  more  precisely,  the  periodic 
classification  of  the  elements;  and  in  its  light  some  of  their  associa- 
tions become  extremely  suggestive^ 

When  the  elements  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights, 
the  periodicity  shown  in  the  following  scheme  at  once  becomes  evident : 
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In  each  vertical  column  the  elements  are  closely  allied,  forming 
the  natural  groups  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
alkaline  metals;  the  series  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium;  the  car- 
bon group,  and  the  halogens  are  examples  of  this  regularity.  In 
other  words,  sinular  elements  appear  at  regular  intervals  and  occupy 
similar  places.  If  we  follow  any  horizontal  line  of  the  table  from 
left  to  right,  a  progressive  change  of  valency  is  shown,  and  in  both 
directions  a  systematic  variation  of  properties  is  manifested.  Broadly 
stated,  the  properties  of  the  elements,  chemical  and  physical,  are 
periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  this  is  the  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  periodic  law.  At  certain  points  in  the  table 
gaps  are  left,  and  these  are  believed  to  correspond  to  unknown  ele- 
ments. For  three  of  the  spaces  which  were  vacant  when  Mendel^ef 
announced  the  law,  he  ventured  to  make  specific  predictions,  and  his 
prophesies  have  been  verified.  The  elements  scandium,  gallium,  and 
germanium  were  described  by  him  in  advance  of  their  actual  dis- 
covery, and  in  every  essential  particular  his  predictions  were  correct. 
Atomic  weights,  densities,  melting  points,  and  the  character  of  the 
compounds  which  the  metals  should  form  were  foretold,  and  in  each 
case  with  a  remarkable  approximation  to  accuracy.  This  power  of 
prevision  is  characteristic  of  all  valid  generaUzations,  and  its  exhi- 
bition in  the  periodic  system  led  to  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  latter. 
Even  radium,  the  youngest  member  of  the  elementary  series,  falls 
into  its  proper  place  in  line  with  its  near  relative,  barium. 

An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  periodic  law  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  memoir  of  this  kind,  and  Its  details  must  be  sought  elsewhere.^ 
Only  its  application  to  geochemistry  can  be  considered  now.  In  the 
first  place,  on  looking  at  the  table  vertically  it  is  noticeable  that 
members  of  the  same  elementary  group  are  commonly  associated  in 
nature.  That  is,  similar  elements  have  sinular  properties,  form 
similar  compounds,  and  give  similar  reactions,  and  because  of  the 
conditions  last  mentioned  they  are  usually  deposited  together.  Thus 
the  platinum  metals  are  seldom  found  apart  from  one  another;  the 
rare  earths  are  invariably  associated;  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
occur  under  closely  analogous  circumstances ;  selenium  is  obtained 
from  native  sulphur;  cadmium  is  extracted  from  ores  of  zinc,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  regularities.  The  group  relations  govern 
many  of  the  associations  which  we  actually  observe,  although  they 
are  modified  by  the  conditions  which  influence  chemical  union.  Even 
here,  however,  regularities  are  still  apparent.  In  combination  unlike 
elements  seek  one  another,  and  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  preference 
for  neighbors  rather  than  for  substances  that  are  more  remote.     For 

1  See  espedally  F.  P.  Venable,  Development  of  the  periodic  law,  EasUm,  Pennsylvania,  1886.  The  lai^ger 
maniiate  of  chemistry  all  discuss  the  law  somewhat  fully.  T.  Carnelley  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell., 
vol.  17,1884.  p.  2287)  has  especially  studied  the  bearings  of  the  periodic  law  on  the  oocurronoe  of  the  elements 
In  nature. 
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example,  silicon  follows  aluminum  in  the  order  of  atomic  weights, 
and  silicates  of  aluminimi  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  minerals. 
The  next  element  in  order  is  phosphorus,  and  aluminum  phosphates 
are  more  common  and  more  numerous  than  the  precisely  similar  arse- 
nates. On  the  other  hand,  copper,  whose  atomic  weight  is  nearer 
that  of  arsenic,  oftener  forms  arsenates,  although  its  phosphates  are 
also  known.  An  even  more  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the 
compounds  of  the  elementary  series  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium.  Oxides  and  oxidissed  salts  of  many  elements  are  found  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  most  commonly  of  metals  having  low 
atomic  weights.  From  manganese  and  iron  upward,  sulphides  are 
abundant;  but  selenium  and  tellurium  are  more  often  united  with 
the  heavier  metals  silver,  mercury,  lead,  or  bismuth,  and  tellurium 
with  gold.  The  elements  of  high  atomic  weight  appear  to  seek  one 
another,  a  tendency  which  is  indicated  in  many  directions,  even 
though  it  can  not  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  precise  law.  The  general 
rule  is  evident,  but  its  significance  is  not  so  clear. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  most  abundant  elements  are  among 
those  of  relativ^ely  low  atomic  weight,  and  this  observation  may  be 
verified  still  further.  In  general,  with  some  exceptions,  the  abun- 
dance of  an  element  within  a  group  depends  on  its  atomic  weight, 
but  not  in  a  distinctly  regular  manner.  For  instance,  in  the  alkaline 
series,  lithium  is  widely  diffused  in  small  quantities,  sodium  and  potas- 
sium are  very  abundant,  rubidium  is  scarce,  and  caesium  is  the  rarest 
of  all.  The  same  rule  holds  in  the  tetrad  group — carbon,  silicon, 
titanium,  zirconium,  and  thorium,  and  in  the  halogens— fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  In  each  of  these  series  the  abundance 
increases  from  the  first  to  the  second  member  and  then  diminishes 
to  the  end.  In  the  oxygen  group,  however,  the  first  member  is  much 
the  most  abundant  and  after  that  a  steady  decrease  to  tellurium  4s 
shown.  An  exception  to  the  rule  is  found  in  the  metals  of  the  alka- 
line earths,  for  strontimn  is  less  abimdant  than  barium,  at  least  so  far 
as  our  evidence  now  goes.  Other  exceptions  also  seem  to  exist,  but 
they  are  possibly  apparent  and  not  real.  In  the  light  of  better  data 
than  we  now  possess  the  anomalies  may  disappear.  Here  again  we 
are  dealing  with  an  evident  tendency  of  which  the  meaning  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  That  the  abundance  and  associations  of  the  ele- 
ments are  connected  with  their  position  in  the  periodic  system  seems, 
however,  to  be  clear.  The  coincidences  are  many,  the  exceptions  are 
comparatively  few. 

So  much  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  question.  .  On  the  geological 
side  other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  periodic  law  covers  only  a  part  of  the  elementary  asso- 
ciations. Rocks  are  formed  from  magmas  in  which  many  and  com- 
plex reactions  are  possible  and  the  simpler  rules  gpvermng^sing^ 
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minerals  are  no  longer  directly  applicable.  Some  regularities,  how- 
ever, can  be  recognized,  and  certain  elements  are  in  a  sense  character- 
istic of  certain  kinds  of  rock.  In  the  smnmary  already  given  some  of 
these  regularities  are  indicated.  They  have  been  generalized  by 
J.  H.  L.  Vogt*  somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  highly  siliceous  rocks 
we  find  the  largest  proportions  of  the  alkaUes,  of  the  rare  earths,  and 
of  the  elements  glucinum,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  uranium,  colum- 
biiun,  tantalum,  tin,  zirconium,  thorium,  boron,  and  fluorine.  The 
rocks  low  in  silica  are,  richer  in  the  alkaline  earths,  and  in  magne- 
sium, iron,  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  titanium, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  the  platinum  metals.  To  some 
extent,  of  course,  these  groups  overlap,  for  between  the  two  rock 
classes  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn.  But  the  minerals  of  the  rare 
earths,  with  the  colmnbo-tantalates,  tinstone,  beryl,  etc.,  seldom  if 
ever  occur  except  in  rocks  which  approach  the  granites  in  general 
composition;  whereas  chromium,  nickel,  and  the  platinum  mettils  are 
most  commonly  associated  with  peridotites  or  serp^atines.  For  these 
differences  in  distribution  no  complete  explanation  is  at  hand;  but 
they  are  probably  due  to  differences  of  solubility.  If  we  conceive  of 
a  mediosilicic  magma  in  process  of  differentiation  into  a  salic  and  a 
femic  portion,  the  minor  constituents  will  evidently  tend  to  con- 
centrate, each  in  the  magmatic  fraction  in  which  it  is  most  soluble. 
Solubilities  of  this  order  are  yet  to  be  experimentally  studied. 

METEORITES. 

The  supposed  analogy  between  the  earth  as  a  whole  and  an  enor- 
mous meteorite  has  already  been  mentioned.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  meteorites  is  therefore  not  out  of  place  here. 
All  known  meteorites  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — iron  meteor- 
ites, stony  meteorites,  and  carbonaceous  meteorites.  The  last  class, 
so  far  as  direct  observation  goes,  is  very  small,  and  need  not  be  con- 
sidered farther.  It  is  possible  that  carbonaceous  meteorites  may  be 
numerous  but  commonly  consumed  before  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  a  supposition,  however,  which  can  only  be  entertained  as  a 
speculation.  The  two  principal  classes  of  meteorites  merge  into  one 
another,  so  that  we  have  irons,  stones,  and  all  sorts  of  intermediate 
mixtures.  The  irons  consist  mainly  of  iron  and  nickel,  with  variable 
and  minor  admixtures  of  graphite,  schreibersite,  troihte,  etc.  The 
terrestrial  nickel-iron  of  Ovifak  in  Greenland  resembles  meteoric  iron 
in  every  essential  particular.  It  is,  therefore,  often  mentioned,  as 
possibly  typical  of  the  material -which  forms  the  centrosphere. 

The  stony  meteorites  almost,  if  not  quite  invariably,  contain  dis- 
seminated particles  of  nickel-iron,  but  otherwise  are  analogous  to 

>  Zeitsch.  prakt.  Geologle,  1898,  p.  324.  H.  S.  Washington  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Bng.,  vol.  39, 1909, 
p.  735)  has  made  a  rather  elaborate  study  of  the  distribution  of  Um  cmnmoner  elemettts  witl^MteimM  to 
the  different  magmas.  '^'  '^^     ^  o 
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rocks  foTind  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are,  however,  not  like 
the  predominant  rocks  of  the  Uthosphere.  Their  average  composi^ 
tion  has  been  calculated  by  G.  P.  Merrill^  from  99  published  analyses 
of  stony  meteorites,  with  the  subjoined  results.  The  first  column  of 
figures  gives  the  actual  average;  the  second  is  recalculated  to  100  per 
cent  after  rejecting  the  admixed  nickel-iron,  sulphides  and  phosphides. 

Average  composition  of  stony  meteorites. 


SiOa 

Al,6,... 

Fe 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO.... 
NaoO.... 

MnO 

Chromite 
Ni,  Co. . 

S 

P 


Found. 


Recalciilatod. 


38.98 

2.76 

11.61 

16.54 

1.77 

23.03 

.95 

.33 

.56 

.84 

1.32 

1.85 

.11 


100.64 


45.46 
3.21 


19.29 

2.06 

26.86 

1.11 

.38 

.66 


100.00 


From  this  computation  it  appears  that  the  stony  meteorites  have 
essentially  the  composition  of  a  peridotite,  and  are  quite  unlike  the 
rocks  which  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  Uthosphere.  If,  therefore, 
the  earth  was  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  meteors,  as  some  writers 
have  supposed,  their  average  character  was  probably  not  that  of 
the  meteorites  known  to-day.  Quartz  and  feldspars  are  the  most 
abundant  minerals  of  the  Uthosphere  as  we  know  it,  but  are  almost 
wanting  in  the  meteorites.  A  nucleus  of  iron  with  a  stony  crust 
could  hardly  be  formed  by  any  clashing  together  of  innumerable 
meteoritic  bodies ;  if  the  earth  is  analogous  to  them  it  can  only  be  as  an 
independent,  individual  meteorite  of  quite  dissimilar  composition.' 

I  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  469.  See  also  W.  A.  Wahl,  2^1t8chr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  69, 1910, 
p.  62. 

*  For  a  critical  discussion  of  hypotheses  relative  to  the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  centrosphere  see 
H.  Thiene,  Temperatur  und  Zustand  des  Erdinnem,  Jena,  1907.  Thiene  gives  many  refersnoes  to  litera- 
ture. See  also  E .  H.  L.  Schwarz,  South  African  Jour.  Sci.,  April,  1910.  Schwars  advocates  a  solid  nucleus 
of  the  earth  and  assigns  to  it  a  low  temperature. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

COMPOSITION    OP   THE   ATMOSPHjciAE. 

The  outer,  gaseous  envelope  of  our  globe — ^the  atmosphere — ^is  com- 
monly regarded  as  rather  simple  in  its  constitution,  and  indeed  so  it 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  complexity  of  the  ocean  and  the  soUd  rocks 
beneath.  Broadly  considered,  it  consists  of  three  chief  constituents — 
namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  argon — commingled  with  various 
other  substances  in  relatively  small  amounts,  which  may  be  classed, 
with  some  exceptions,  as  impurities.  The  three  essential  elements  of 
air  are  mixed,  but  not  combined;  and  they  vary  but  little  in  their 
proportions.  They  constitute  what  may  be  called  normal  or  average 
air.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Ramsay  for  the  following  percent- 
age estimate  of  their  relative  quantities. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 


Oxygen. . 
Nitrogen. 
Argon — 


100.000 


With  the  argon  occur  certain  rare  gases  whose  proportions  Ramsay 
estimates  as  follows:* 

Per  oont  by  volume. 

Krypton 0. 028 

Xenon 005 

Helium 0004 

Neon 0123 

These  gases,  with  argon,  are  absolutely  inert;  and  as  they  seem  to 
have  Uttle  geological  significance  they  demand  no  further  considera- 
tion here.' 

In  addition  to  the  elements  enumerated  above,  ordinary  air  con- 
tains, in  varying  quantities,  aqueous  vapor,  hydrogen  dioxide,  ozone, 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia  and  other  compounds  of  nitrogen,  sometimes 

1  Pioc.  Roy.  Sec.,  vol.  80A,  1906,  p.  609.     See  also  papers  by  G.  Claude,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  14S,  1909, 
p.  1464,  and  H.  E.  Watson,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  voL  97, 1910,  p.  810.  ^^ 

s  Helium,  as  the  end  product  of  xadioactive  changeB,  maj  denuuid  aomeattentlon  ff^^*^  QQoTp 
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sulphur,  traces  of  hydrogen,  organic  matter,  and  suspended  soUds; 
and  among  these  substances  some  of  the  most  active  agents  in  produc- 
ing geological  changes  are  found.  It  will  be  advantageous  to  consider 
them  separately  and  somewhat  in  detail;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  see 
that  they  all  form  part  of  a  great  system  of  circulation  in  which  the 
atmosphere  is  adding  matter  to  the  solid  globe  and  receiving  matter 
from  it  in  return.  Between  these  gains  and  losses  no  balance  can  be 
struck,  and  yet  certain  tendencies  appear  to  be  distinctly  manifested. 
In  a  roughly  approximate  way  it  is  often  said  that  air  consists  of 
four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one-fifth  oxygen,  and  this  is  nearly  true. 
The  proportions  of  the  two  gases  are  almost  constant,  but  not  abso- 
lutely so;  for  the  innumerable  analyses  of  air  reveal  variations  larger 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  experimental  errors.  A  few  of  the  better 
determinations  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  stated  in  percentages 
by  volume  of  oxygen.  They  refer,  of  course,  to  air  dried  and  freed 
from  all  extraneous  substances. 

Determinations  of  oxygen  in  air,  in  percentage  by  volume. 


Analyst 

Locality  of  samples. 

Number 

of 
aoalyseB. 

Ifa-ritniifn 

Mean. 

V.  Regnaulta 

R.  W.  Bunseno 

R.  Angus  Smiths... 
Do 

Paris 

100 
28 
32 
34 

45 
46 
41 
28 
20 

45 

20.913 
20.840 
20.78 
20.80 

20.901 
20.877 

20.999 
20.970 
21.02 
21.18 

20.939 
20. 971 
21.00 

20  960 

Heidelberg 

Manchester 

Mountains  of  Scot- 
land. 

Near  Bonn 

Dresden 

20.924 
20. 943 
20.970 

TJ.  Kreuslerft 

W.  Hempelc 

W.  Hempel<* 

Do 

20.922 
20.930 

TroTn^ne r . . 

20.92 

Para 

20.86 
20.72 

20.90 

20.89 

A.  Muntz  and  C  Au- 

Cap6  Horn  ••....... 

20.97 
20.95 

20.864 

bin.« 
E.  W.  Morley  / 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

20.933 

A  See  R.  Angus  Smith's  excellent  book,  Air  and  rain,  London,  1872.    This  work  contains  hundreds  of 
other  analyses. 
^  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesetl.,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  991. 
c  Idem,  vol.  18, 1885,  p.  1800. 
d  Idem,  vol.  20. 1887,  p.  1864. 
<  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  102, 1888,  p.  422. 
/  Cited  by  Hempel  in  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  1864. 

Some  of  these  variations  are  doubtless  due  to  different  methods 
of  determination,  but  others  can  not  be  so  interpreted.  Hempel, 
comparing  his  analyses  of  air  from  Tromsoe,  Norway,  and  Para, 
Brazil,  infers  that  the  atmosphere  is  sUghtly  .richer  in  oxygen  near 
the  poles  than  at  the  equator,  an  inference  that  would  seem  to  need 
additional  data  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  established.  The  most 
significant  variation  of  all,  however,  has  been  pointed  out  by  E.  W. 
Morley.^    As  oxygen  is  heavier  than  nitrogen,  it  has  been  supposed 

1  Am.  Jour.  Bel.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  18, 1879,  p.  166;  vol.  22, 1881,  p.  417.  For  the  distribution  of  the  difTerent 
gases  in  the  atmosphere  according  to  elevation  see  W.  J.  Humphreys,  Bull.  Mount  Weather  Observatory, 
vol.  2, 1900,  p.  68.  I      ^^^1^ 
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that  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  should  show  a  small  defi- 
ciency in  oxygen;  as  compared  with  air  from  lower  levels;  although 
analyses  of  samples  collected  on  mountain  tops  and  from  balloons 
have  not  borne  out  this  suspicion.  It  is  also  supposed  that  severe 
depressions  of  temperature,  the  so-called  ''cold  waves,"  are  con- 
nected with  descents  of  air  from  very  great  elevations.  Morley's 
analyses,  conducted  daily  from  January,  1880,  to  April,  1881,  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  sustain  this  belief.  Every  cold  wave  was  attended  by 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  determinations,  by  volume,  ranging  from 
20.867  to  21.006  per  cent,  a  difference  far  greater  than  could  be 
attributed  to  errors  of  measurement.  Air  taken  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  seems  to  show  a  very  small  concentration  of  the  denser 
gas,  oxygen. 

By  electrical  dischai^es  in  the  atmosphere  some  oxygen  is  probably 
converted  into  its  alio  tropic  modification — ozone;  although  this  point 
is  not  absolutely  established.  Hydrogen  dioxide  is  formed  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  between  these  substances, 
in  minute  traces,  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate.  They  all  act  upon 
the  usual  reagent,  iodized  starch  paper,  and  therefore  the  identifica- 
tion of  ozone  remains  somewhat  uncertain,  at  least  so  far  as  ordi- 
nary chemical  tests  have  gone.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  ultra- 
violet rays  in  the  solar  radiations  so  act  upon  cold  dry  oxygen  as  to 
convert  part  of  it  into  ozone.  This  apparently  takes  place  in  the 
upper,  drier,  and  rarefied  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by 
absorption  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum.^  Both  ozone  and  hydrogen 
dioxide  are  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  either  or  both  of  them 
play  some  part  in  transforming  organic  matter,  suspended  in  the  air, 
into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  probably  amjnonium  nitrate;  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  changes  thus  brought  about  can  not  be  estimated 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness.  Ozone  is  also  a  powerful  absorbent 
of  solar  radiations,  and  may  possibly  exert  some  influence  in  modi- 
fying terrestrial  climates.  Its  generation  by  auroral  discharges  as 
well  as  by  ultra-violet  rays  is  considered  in  this  connection  by 
Humphreys. 

Wherever  animals  breathe  or  fire  bums  oxygen  is  being  withdrawn 
from  the  air  and  locked  up  in  compounds.  By  growing  plants,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  one  of  these  compounds,  carbon  dioxide,  is 
decomposed  and  oxygen  is  liberated;  but  the  losses  exceed  the  gains. 
So  also,  when  the  weathering  of  a  rock  involves  the  change  of  fer- 
rous into  ferric  compounds  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  only  a  portion  of 
it  is  ever  again  released.    The  atmosphere,  then,  is  slowly  being 

1  See  W.  J.  Hmnphieys,  AstrophyB.  Jour. ,  vol.  32, 1010,  p.  97,  and  authorities  cited  by  him .  Also  Henrlet 
and  Bonyssy,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  147,  1908,  p.  977.  According  to  W.  Hayhurst  and  J.  N.  Prlng  (Jour- 
Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  97, 1010,  p.  868)  the  oione  in  the  atmoephere  amounts  to  kss  than  one  part  in  four  thousand 
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depleted  of  its  oxygen,  but  so  slowly  that  no  chemical  test  is  ever 
likely  to  detect  the  change. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  varies  reciprocally  with  the  oxy- 
gen, the  one  gaining  relatively  as  the  other  loses.  But  here  again 
special  variations  need  to  be  considered.  By  electrical  discharges, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  produced,  yielding 
with  the  moisture  of  the  air  nitric  and  mtrous  acids.  Through  the 
agency  of  microbes  certain  plants  withdraw  nitrogen  directly  from 
the  air  and  thus  remove  it  temporarily  from  atmospheric  circulation. 
By  the  decay  or  combustion  of  organic  matter  some  of  this  nitrogen 
is  returned,  partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly  in  gaseous  combina- 
tions. The  significance  of  these  changes  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
when  we  consider  the  subject  of  rain.  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that 
all  the  nitrogen  of  oi^anic  matter  came  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  was 
also  removed.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  gases  are  evidently 
undergoing  continuous  modification. 

According  to  Armand  Gautier^  free  hydrogen  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  other  combustible  gases.  Air  collected 
at  the  Roches-Douvres  lighthouse,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  yielded 
1.21  milligraxns  of  hydrogen  in  100  liters.  Air  from  the  streets  of 
Paris  was  found  to  contain  the  following  substances,  in  cubic  centi- 
meters per  100  liters : 

Free  hydrogen 19.4 

Methane 12.1 

Benzene  and  its  homologues 1.  7 

Carbonic  oxide,  with  traces  of  olefines  and  acetylenes 2 

In  short,  air,  according  to  Gautier,  contains  by  volume  about  1  part 
in  5,000  of  free  hydrogen,  although  Rayleigh's '  experiments  on  the 
same  subject  would  indicate  that  this  estimate  is  at  least  six  times 
too  large.  It  is  known,  however,  that  hydrogen  is  emitted  by  vol- 
canoes in  considerable  quantities,  and  Gautier  has  extracted  the  gas 
from  granite  and  other  rocks.  One  hundred  grams  of  granite  gave 
him  134.61  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen,  with  other  gases,  and  from 
this  fact  important  inferences  can  be  drawn.  At  the  proper  point, 
farther  on,  this  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully.  As  for  the 
hydrocarbons,  their  chief  source  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  methane  or  marsh  gas  in  particular 
being  clearly  recognized  among  the  exhalations  from  swamps. 
According  to  H.  Henriet,'  formaldehyde  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in 

1  Axmales  chlm.  phys.,  7th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1901,  p.  5. 

<  PhU.  Mag.,  6}h  ser.,  vol.  3, 1902,  p.  416.  See  also  a  ciitlciam  by  A.  Leduc,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135, 1908, 
p.  860;  and  r^Ues  to  Rayleigh  and  Leduc  by  Gautier,  idem,  vol.  136,  p  1025;  vol.  136,  p.  21.  Also  a  paper 
by  O.  D.  Liveing  and  J.  Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  67, 1900,  p.  468.  O.  Claude  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 
1909,  p.  1454)  found  less  than  one  part  per  million  o/  hydroffsn  in  air. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138, 1904,  pp.  203, 1272. 
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quantities  ranging  from  2  to  6  grams  in  100  cubic  meters.  Bodies 
of  this  class  are  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  should  not  be 
reckoned  among  its  normal  constituents. 

Sulphur  compounds,  which  are  also  contaminations  of  the  atmos- 
phere, occur  in  air  in  variable  quantities.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is 
a  product  of  putrefaction,  but  it  is  also  given  oflF  by  volcanoes, 
together  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  latter  substance  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  is  therefore  abundant  in  the 
air  of  manufacturing  districts.  At  Lille,  for  example,  A.  Ladureau  ^ 
found  1.8  cubic  centimeters  of  SO,  in  a  cubic  meter  of  air.  It  under- 
goes rapid  oxidation  in  presence  of  moisture,  being  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  that  compound,  either  free  or  represented  by 
anmionium  sulphate,  is  brought  back  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
rain.  In  experiments  running  over  five  years  at  Rothamsted^ 
England,  R.  Warington^  found  that  the  equivalent  of  17.26  pounds 
of  SOj  was  annually  poured  upon  each  acre  of  land  at  that  station. 
Quantities  of  this  order  can  not  be  ignored  in  any  study  of  chemical 
erosion. 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  most  important  of  the  accessory 
constituents  of  air  is  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  normally  present  to  the 
extent  of  about  3  volumes  in  10,000,  with  moderate  variations  above 
and  below  that  figure.  In  towns  its  proportion  is  higher;  in  the  open 
country  it  is  slightly  lower;  but  the  agitation  of  winds  and  atmos- 
pheric currents  prevent  its  excessive  accumulation  at  any  point. 
Only  a  few  illustrations  of  its  quantity  need  be  given  here,'  abnormal 
extremes  being  avoided. 

Determinationa  of  carbon  dioocide  in  air. 


Analyst. 

Locality. 

Number  of  de- 
tenniiiations. 

COi  (volumes 
perlO,OOOofair). 

J.  Reiset ^ 

Paris 

3  027 

Do 

Near  Dieppe 

92 
18 

526 
46 

2.942 

T.   C.   Van  Ntiys  and  B.   F. 

Adams.  2> 
A.  Petermann  and  J.  Graftiau  c. . 
E.  A.  Letts  and  R.  F.  Blake  <* . . . 

Bloomington,  Indiana  . . 

Gembloux,  Belgium 

Belfest ?. 

2. 816 

2.94 
2.91 

• 

oCompt.  Rend.,  vol.  88, 1879jp.  1007. 

f>  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  9, 1887,  p.  64. 

e  Cited  by  Letts  and  Blake. 

rfScl.  Prpc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 1900,  pp.  107-270. 


1  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5tli  ser.,  vol.  20, 1883,  p.  427. 

>  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  61, 1887,  p.  500.  A  later  figure  gives  17.41  pounds.  See  N.  H.  J.  Miller,  Jour. 
Agr.  Sci.,  vol.  1, 1005,  p.  292.  Miller  cites  data  from  Catania,  Sicily,  giving  20.89  pounds.  O.  Gray  (Rept. 
Australasian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  1, 1888,  p.  138)  found  16.2  pounds  per  acre  per  annum  in  4}  yeais'  obser- 
vations at  Lincoln,  New  Zealand. 

s  Very  elaborate  data  are  given  in  R.  Angus  Smith's  Air  and  rain,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  See  also  the  excellent  paper  by  £.  A.  Letts  and  R.  F.  Blake,  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.^, 
pt.  2, 1900,  pp.  107-270.  The  latter  memoir  contains  a  summary  of  all  the  determinations  previously  made 
with  a  very  thorough  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
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At  3  parts  in  10,000  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  amounts 
to  about  2,200,000,000,000  tons,  equivalent  to  600,000,000,000  tons 
of  carbon.  * 

Thousands  of  other  determinations  having  meteorological,  sanitary, 
or  agricultural  problems  in  view  are  recorded,  but  their  discussion 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.^  That  in  general  terms 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  nearly 
uniform  is  the  point  that  concerns  us  now.  How  is  this  apparent 
constancy  maintained  ? 

From  several  sources  carbon  dioxide  is  being  added  to  the  air. 
The  combustion  of  fuels,  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  the  decay  of 
oi^anic  matter  aU  generate  this  gas.  From  mineral  springs  and  vol- 
canoes it  is  evolved  in  enormous  quantities.  According  to  J.  B. 
Boussingault,'  Cotopaxi  alone  emits  more  carbon  dioxide  annually 
than  is  generated  by  Kfe  and  combustion  in  a  city  hke  Paris,  which  in 
1844  threw  into  the  air  daily  almost  3,000,000  cubic  meters  of  the  gas. 
Since  that  time  the  population  of  Paris  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  estimate  must  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  coal,  estimated  by  A.  Krogh*  at  700,000,000  tons  in 
1902,  adds  yearly  to  the  atmosphere  about  one-thousandth  of  its 
present  content  in  carbon  dioxide.  In  a  thousand  years,  then,  if  the 
rate  were  constant  and  no  disturbing  factors  interfered,  the  amount 
of  CO,  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  doubled.  If  we  take  into  account 
the  combustion  of  fuels  other  than  coal  and  the  large  additions  to  the 
atmosphere  from  the  sources  previously  mentioned  the  result  becomes 
still  more  startling.  Were  there  no  counterbalancing  of  this  increase 
in  atmospheric  carbon,  animal  life  would  soon  become  impossible 
upon  our  planet.  Figures  Kke  those  given  above  convey  some  faint 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  chemical  processes  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  two  large  factors  are  to  be  con- 
sidered— ^first,  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  plants,  with 
liberation  of  oxygen;  and  second,  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  weathering  of  rocks.  To  neither  of  these  factors  can  any 
precise  valuation  be  given,  although  various  writers  have  attempted 
to  estimate  their  magnitude.     E.  H.  Cook,'^  for  instance,  from  very 

lA.  Krogh  (Meddeleissr  om  Oroenland,  vol.  26, 19H  P-  419)  estimates  the  total  COi  in  the  atmosphere 
at  2.4X101*  tons.  Van  HIse  (Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  1004,  p.  964)  and  Dlttmar  (Challenger 
Report,  Tol.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  954)  give  figures  of  the  same  order.  Chamberlin  (Jour.  Geology,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  682) 
makes  a  somewhat  higher  estimate. 

*  For  example,  £.  L.  Moss  (Pioo.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  3, 1878,  p.  34)  found  that  Aiotic  air  is 
richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  air  of  England.  In  air  from  Greenland  A.  Krogh  (Meddelelser  om  Groen^ 
land,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  409)  found  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  to  vary  from  2.5  up  to  7  parts  in  10,000. 
The  proportion  determined  by  R.  Legendre  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  526)  hi  ocean  air  was  3.35 
inlOJOOO. 

« Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  10, 1844,  p.  466. 

4  Loc.  oit.  The  present  consumption  of  coal  exceeds  1,000,000,000  tons.  Krogh's  figures  should  be  corre- 
spondingly modified. 

•Phil.  Mag.,  5th ser.,  vol.  14, 1882,  p. 387.  ,      r\r\nlf> 
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uncertain  data,  computeB  that  leaf  action  alone  more  than  o(Hnpen- 
sates  for  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  that  without  such 
compensation  the  quantity  present  in  the  air  would  double  in  about 
one  hundred  years.  Some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  thus  absorbed  is 
annually  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  autumnal  decay  of  leaves, 
but  part  of  it  is  permanently  withdrawn.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  ^  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  weathering  by  the  statement  that  the  production 
from  orthociase  of  a  layer  of  kaolin,  500  meters  thick  and  completely 
enveloping  the  globe,  would  consume  21  times  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  now  present  in  the  atmosph^«.  He  also  computes  that  a 
similar  shell  of  pure  carbon,  of  density  1.25  and  0.7  meter  in  thick- 
ness, would  require  for  its  combustion  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Such  estimates  may  have  slight  numerical  value,  but  they  s^rve 
to  show  how  vast  and  how  impcHTtant  the  processes  under  considera- 
tion really  are.  The  carbon  of  the  coal  measures  and  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  has  all  been  drawn,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
atmosphere.  Soluble  carbonates,  produced  by  weathering,  are 
washed  into  the  ocean,  and  are  there  transformed  into  sediments, 
into  sheUs,  or  into  coral  reefs;  but  the  atmosphere  was  the  source 
from  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  thus  stored  away  was  taken. 
The  carbon  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  computed  with  the  aid  of 
data  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  about  30,000  times  as  much 
as  is  now  contained  in  the  atmo^here.  T.  C.  Chamberiin  ^  estimates 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  annually  withdrawn  from  the 
atmosphere  is  1,620,000,000  tcMis,  but  the  method  by  which  this 
figure  was  obtained  is  not  clearly  stated.  In  calculations  of  this 
sort  th^e  is  a  certain  fascination,  but  their  chief  merit  seems  to  lie 
in  their  suggestiveness. 

THB  REIiATIONS  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  TO  CUMATE. 

From  a  geological  standpoint  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  has  a 
twofold  significance — ^first,  as  a  weathering  agent,  and  second,  as  a 
regulator  of  climate.  The  subject  of  weathering  will  receive  due 
consideration  later;  but  the  climatic  value  of  atmospheric  carbon 
may  properly  be  mentioned  now.  Both  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous 
vapor  serve  as  selective  absorbents  for  the  solar  rays,  and,  by  blanket- 
ing the  earth,  they  help  to  avert  excessive  changes  of  temperature. 
On  the  physical  side,  and  as  regards  carbon  dioxide,  this  question  has 
been  discussed  by  S.  Arrhenius,'  who  argues  that  if  the  quantity  of 
the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  were  increased  about  threefold,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  Arctic  r^ons  would  rise  8*^  or  9®.  A  correspond- 
ing loss  of  carbon  dioxide  would  lead  to  a  lowering  of  temperature; 
and  in  variations  of  this  kind  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the 
alterations  of  climate  which  have  undoubtedly  occurred.    The  glacial 

>  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  10, 1880,  p.  340. 

*  Jour.  0«ology,  vol.  7, 1800,  p.  683. 

•  FhiL  Mag.,  ftth  ser.,  vol.  41, 1806^  p.  317.    Ammtai  d.  FhytSk,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1001,  p.  60d  ^ 
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period,  for  example,  may  have  been  due  to  a  loss  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere.  To  account  for  such  gains  and  losses,  Arrhe- 
nius  cites  with  great  fuUness  the  work  of  A.  G.  Hogbom,  who  regards 
volcanoes  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Just  as  individual  volca- 
noes vary  in  activity  from  quietude  to  violence,  so  the  volcanic 
activity  of  the  globe  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  During  periods 
of  great  energy  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  would  be  abundant;  at 
other  times  its  quantity  would  be  smaller.  Hdgbom  estimates  that 
the  total  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  would  form  a  layer  1  millimeter 
thick,  enveloping  the  entire  globe.  The  quantity  of  carbon  in  Uving 
matter  he  regards  as  being  of  the  same  order,  neither  many  fold 
greater  nor  many  fold  less.  The  combustion  of  coal  he  reckons  as 
about  balancing  the  losses  of  the  atmosphere  by  weathering;  and  in 
this  way  he  reaches  his  conclu^n  that  volcanic  action  is  the  im- 
portant factor  of  the  problem. 

This  theory  of  Arrhenius  has  been,  however,  a  subject  of  much 
controversy.  It  was  strongly  endorsed  by  F.  Freeh,'  who  has 
attempted  by  means  of  it  to  account  for  glacial  periods.  E.  Kayser,' 
on  the  other  hand,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  views  of  Arr- 
henius are  untenable,  on  the  ground  of  K.  J.  Angstrom's*  physical 
researches.  Angstrom  has  shown  that  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere can  not  possibly  absorb  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the  terres- 
trial radiations,  and  that  ^variations  in  its  amount  are  of  very  small 
effect.  FtirtheiTOore,  C.  G.  Abbot  and  F.  E.  Fowle*  have  shown 
that  aqueous  vapor  ia  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  quantities  so 
large  as  to  make  the  cUmatic  significance  of  carbon  dioxide  negli- 
gible. The  principal  absorbent  of  terrestrial  radiations  is  the  vapor 
of  water.  Whether  the  theory  of  Arrhenius  is  in  harmony  with  the 
facts  of  historical  geology — that  is,  whether  periods  of  volcanic 
activity  have  coincided  with  warmer  climates,  and  a  slackening  of 
activity  with  lowering  of  temperature — ^is  also  in  dispute.  x\ppar- 
ently,  the  controversy  is  not  yet  ^3kded.^ 

One  other  suggested  regulative  agency  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
The  ocean  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  partly  in 
solution  and  partly  combined.  Between  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
the  atmosphere  there  is  a  continual  interchange,  each  one  sometimes 
losing  and  sometimes  gaining  gas.  Upon  this  fact  a  theory  of 
climatic  variations  has  been  founded,  and  in  another  chapter,  upon 
the  ocean,  it  will  be  stated  and  discussed. 

1  ZeltKhr.  OeseU.  Erdtamde,  Beriin,  toI.  37,  1902,  pp.  611, 671;  Idem,  1906,  p.  633.    Nenes  Jahrb.,  1906, 
Pt.2,p,74. 
a  Centoalbl.  Uia.,  (k»l  a.  Pal^  1906,  p.  fi63;  1909,  p,  600.    Bejoindtr  by  AirbfiiUiis,  idem,  1909,  p.  4U. 
•  Annalen  d.  Physlk,  4th  ser,  tdI.  3, 1900,  p.  720;  vol.  6, 1901,  p.  168.    AngstrOm  hlmaeUoritloJMs  Air- 


«  Ajuials  Astiop&yB.  Obsuv.,  vol.  2, 1906,  pp.  173»  17ft. 

i  On  fhe  geologic  side  of  the  question  see  Ka^Bsr,  kw;  olt.,  and  Lehrbaeh  der  aOgemieiBen  Geologle, 
3d  ed.,  1900,  pp.  81-88.  Also  E.  Koken,  Neoes  Jahrb.,  Fast  Band,  1907,  p.  880,  and  E.  FhiUppl,  Gen- 
tdUbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  PaL,  1906,  p.  300.   The  papers  referred  to  oontahi  many  other  refenooes  to  liten^ 
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BAINFAIiIi. 

Among  all  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere;  aqueous  vapor  is  the 
mofet  variable  in  amount  and  the  most  important  geologicaUy.  It  is 
not  merely  a  solvent  and  disintegrator  of  rocks,  but  it  is  also  a  earner, 
distributing  other  substances  and  making  them  more  active.  To  the 
circulation  of  atmospheric  moisture  we  owe  our  rivers,  and  through 
them  erosion  is  effected.  The  process  of  erosion  is  partly  chemical 
and  partly  mechanical,  and  the  two  modes  of  action  reenforce  each 
other.  By  flowing  streams  the  rocks  are  ground  to  sand,  and  so  new 
surfaces  are  exposed  to  chemical  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  chemical 
soLition  weakens  the  rocks  and  renders  them  easier  to  remove  mechan- 
ically. As  w^ater  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  lifts,  by 
inclusion  in  vapory  vesicles,  great  quantities  of  saline  matter,  which 
are  afterwards  deposited  by  rainfall  upon  the  land.  It  is  through 
the  agency  of  rain  or  snow  that  the  atmosphere  produces  its  greatest 
geological  effects;  but  the  chemical  side  of  its  activity  is  all  that  con- 
cerns us  now.  Aqueous  vapor  dissolves  and  concentrates  the  other 
ingredients  of  air,  and  brings  them  to  the  ground  in  rain. 

In  one  sense  oxygen  is  the  most  active  of  the  atmospheric  gases,  but 
without  the  aid  of  moisture  its  effectiveness  is  small.  Perfectly  dry 
oxygen  is  comparatively  inert;  for  example,  phosphorus  bums  in  it 
slowly  and  without  flame,  but  the  merest  trace  of  water  gives  the  gas 
its  usual  activity.*  More  than  this  trace  is  always  present  in  the  air, 
and  when  it  condenses  to  rain  it  dissolves  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  other  gases.  These  substances  differ  in  solubility,  and 
therefore  dissolved  air  contains  them  in  abnormal  proportions.  In 
air  extracted  from  rain  water,  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  found 
31  per  cent  of  oxygen.  R.  W.  Bunsen,'  who  examined  air  from  rain 
water  at  different  temperatures,  gives  the  following  table  to  illustrate 
its  composition  by  volume: 

Composition  of  dissolved  air  at  different  temperatures. 


o\ 

5». 

10*. 

ifi*. 

20*. 

N, 

63.20 

33.88 

2.92 

63.35 

33.97 

2.68 

63.49 

34.05 

2.46 

63.62 

34.12 

2.26 

63.69 

Oo 

34.17 

CO, 

2.14 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  air  from  sea  water  O.  Petterson  and  K.  Sondfin '  foimd  nearly 
34  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Li  dissolved  air,  then,  and  especially  in  rain, 
oxygen  is  concentrated,  and  in  that  way  its  effectiveness  is  increased. 

1  See  H.  BreiBtoQ  Baker,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  45, 1888,  p,  1. 

t  Liebig's  AnDAten,  vol.  03, 1855,  p.  4&    See  also  M.  Baoinert,  idem,  voL  88, 1863,  p.  17,foreTldeDoeof  tlie 
SBzne  order. 
*  Ber.  Deutsdh.  ohem.  GeseU.,  toL  32, 1880,  p.  1481. 
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The  same  is  true  of  carbon  dioxide.     Rain  brings  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  its  eroding  power  comes  into  play. 

As  a  carrier  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine, 
rain  water  performs  a  function  of  the  highest  significance  to  agricul- 
ture, but  whose  geological  importance  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized. Rain  and  snow  collect  these  impurities  from  the  atmosphere, 
in  quantities  which  vary  with  local  conditions,  and  redistribute  them 
upon  the  soil.  Many  analyses  of  rain  water  have  therefore  been 
made,  not  only  at  agricultural  experiment  stations,  but  also  for  sani- 
tary purposes,  and  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  are  given  below.^ 
Figures  for  sulphuric  acid  have  already  been  cited.  The  values 
given  are  stated  in  pounds  per  acre  per  annum  brought  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  several  stations  named.  For  nitrogen  compounds 
the  data  are  as  follows: 

Nitrogen  brougJU  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  rain, 
[Pounds  per  acre  per  aimiiin.J 


LooaUty. 

Nitrogen. 

Remarks. 

AmmonJaoal. 

Nitric. 

TotaL 

Rothamsted,  England  <^ 

Near  Paris  « 

2.406 
2.71 

5  years'  average. 

1888-1901. 

11  years*  average. 

1.13 

3.84 
8.93 

Caracas.  Venezuela  <* 

0.516 

Gembloux.  Belflium  *.......... 

9.20 

3.452 

3.541 

3.69 

5.42 

3.636 

2.08 

2i  years'  average. 
5  years'  average. 
20  years'  average. 
3  years'  average. 
3  years'  average. 
3  years '  average. 
4)  years' average. 

Barbados  / 

1.009 
1.006 
2.63 
5.06 

2.443 
1.886 
1.06 
0.356 

Kansas'^ 

Utah* 

New  Z^land  * 

oR.  Warinrton  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  toI.  61.  1887,  p.  600. 

b  N.  H.  J.  Miller.  Jour.  Agr.  Sd. .  vol.  1, 1906.  p.  %  See  also  R.  Warlngton,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. .  vol.  36, 
1889,  p.  637,  for  earlier  flgm-es.  Miller  gives  a  table  for  36  localitleB,  and  also  an  excellent  bibliography  of  the 
entire  subject  of  nitrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  in  rain. 

c Albert  Levy,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  66, 1889,  p.  299.    (Abstract.)    10.01  kilos  per  hectare. 

<< A.  Munts  and  V.  Marcano,  Compt.  Rend.,  vch.  108, 1889,  p.  1062. 

<  A.  Petermann  and  J.  Qrafiiau,  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  64, 1893,  abst.  ii,  p.  648.    10.31  kilos  per  hectare. 

/J.  B.  Harrison  and  J.  Williams,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  19. 1897,  p.  1. 

9  J.  B.  Harrison,  Rept.  Dept.  Sci.  and  Agr.,  British  Ouiana,  1909-10.  For  earlier  figures  see  preceding 
fefsrence. 

AO.  H.  Failyer  and  C.  M.  Breese,  Second  Ann.  Rept.  Exper.  Sta.,  Kansas  Agr.  Coll.,  1889. 

<R.  W.  Erwin.  Fourth  Ann.  Rept  Utah  Agr.  CoU.  Exper.  Sta^  1893. 

^Hutchinson,  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  Mississippi  Agr.  and  Mech.  ColL  Exper.  Sta.,  1897.  See  also  Eighth 
Ann.  Rept. 

AO.  Gray,  Rept.  Australasian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  1, 1888,  p.  188.  The  figures  include  some  albumi- 
noid nitrogen. 

In  most  cases  anunonia  is  in  excess  over  nitric  acid;  but  in  the 
Tropics  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true.  The  substance  actually  brought 
to  earth,  then,  is  in  great  part  ammonium  nitrate,  but  the  conditions 
are  modified  when  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be 
present  in  the  air.  A  large  part  of  the  combined  nitrogen  has  of 
course  been  added  to  the  atmosphere  by  organic  decomposition  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  but  some  of  it  is  due,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  electrical  discharges  during  thunderstorms.     The  geological  sig- 


1  For  the  older  data  see  R.  Angus  Smith,  Air  and  rain,  London,  1872. 
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nificance  of  free  acids  in  rain  is  obvious,  for  it  means  an  increase  in 
the  eroding  power  of  water.  Furthermore,  in  this  circulation  of 
nitrogen  between  the  ground  and  the  air,  the  groimd  gains  more 
than  it  loses.  All  of  the  nitrogen  thus  fixed  in  combination  is  not 
released  again  to  the  atmosphere;  only  a  part  so  returns.^ 

The  figures  for  atmospheric  chlorine  are  even  more  surprising; 
but  they  represent  in  general  salt  raised  by  vapor  from  the  ocean. 
Where  chemical  industries  are  carried  on,  free  hydrochloric  acid  may 
enter  the  air,  and  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  evolved  from  volca- 
noes; but  these  are  minor  factors  of  little  more  than  local  signif- 
icance. Chlorine  is  abundant  in  the  air  only  near  the  sea,  and  its 
proportion  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  coast.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  '* chlorine  map"  of  Massachusetts,'  and  by 
several  later  documents  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  '' normal 
chlorine"  of  the  potable  waters  is  indicated  by  isochlors  that  follow 
the  contour  of  the  shore.  Near  the  ocean  the  waters  are  rich  in 
chlorides,  which  diminish  rapidly  as  we  follow  the  streams  inland. 

The  amount  of  salt  precipitated  by  rain  upon  the  land  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  For  quantitative  data  a  few  examples  must 
suffice,  stated  in  the  same  way  as  for  nitrogen. 

Chlorides  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  rain. 
[Pounds  per  acre  per  annum.] 


Locality. 


Cirencester.  England  o. . 
Rothamstea,  England  ^ . 
Rothameted,  England  ^ . 

Perugia,  Italy  ^ 

Ceylon  < 

Calcutta  « 

Madras  « 

Odeesa,  Ruaeia  / 

Barbados  if 

British  Guiana  * 

New  Zealand  < 


Chlorine. 


14.40 
14.87 


180.63 
32.87 
36.27 
17.00 
116.98 
129.24 
61.20 


Sodium 
Chloride. 


36.10 
24.00 


37.95 


195.00 


Remarks. 


26  years'  average. 
In  1887. 


5  yean'  avBiage. 
20  years'  average. 
4i  years'  average. 


a  E.  Kinch.  Jour.  Ghem.  Soo.,  vol.  77,  IQOO,  p.  1271. 
b  R.  Warinxton,  idem,  vol.  61, 1887.  p.  60a 

c  N.  H.  J.  Miller,  Jour.  Agr.  ScL,  vol.  1 ,  1906,  p.  292.    Miller  gives  fteui«s  for  several  other  localities. 
d  G.  BeUuod,  Jour.  Cham.  Boo.,  abstract,  vol.  56, 18D9,  p.  299.    42.631  kilos  per  hectare. 
'Cited  by  Miller,  locdt 

/  J.  Plrovarofl,  Ann.  nol.  mln.  Russie,  vol.  9, 1908,  p.  274.    19  kilos  per  hectare. 
9  J.  B.  Harrison  and  J.  Williams,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  doc.,  vol.  19, 1897,  p.  1. 

*  J.  B.  Harrison,  Rept  D&pL  8d.  and  Agr.,  British  Quiana,  1009-10.    For  eariler  figures  see  prseadlng 
reference.  , 

i  Q,  Orsy,  Rapt  Aortralasiaa  Aasoa  Adv.  Sd.,  vol.  1,  1888,  p.  138. 


1  T.  Schloesing  (Contributions  k  Tdtude  de  la  chlmie  agrloole,  1888,  p.  66)  estimates  the  average  ammonia 
in  the  atmosphBiB  at  0.02  milligram  per  cubic  meter.  This  amounts  to  1,600  grams  over  evtry  hectare  of 
the  earth's  surfBMie. 

On  nitrates  in  the  atmosphere  see  A.  Muntz  and  E.  Lain6,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  152,  1911,  p.  167.  J. 
Hirschwald  (Die  PrQfung  der  natOrllehen  Baustelne,  Berlin,  1906,  p.  6)  gives  many  data  for  ammomla 
and  nitrates  in  the  air. 

*  See  T.  M.  Drown,  in  Rept.  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  etc.,  vol.  1,  Deoember,  1889.  Mrs- 
Ellen  S.  Richards,  who  was  associated  with  Drown  in  this  investigation,  has  since  published.  Jointly  with 
A.  T.  Hopkins,  a  similar  map  of  Jamaica  (Tech.  Quart,  voL  11, 1898,  p.  227).  For  a  chlorine  map  of  Long 
Island,  see  O.  C.  Whipple  and  D.  D.  Jackson,  Tech.  Quart.,  vol.  13,  1900,  p.  146.  One  of  Connecticut 
appears  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1886.    For  a  general  chlorine  map^LHewi'^k  and 


New  England,  see  Jaokion,  WataivSupply  Paper  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  144, 1906.  - 
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Furthermore,  we  have  the  older  researches  of  Pierre/  whose  anal- 
yses were  made  in  1851  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  each  hectare  of 
soil  was  found  to  receive  annually,  in  rain,  tiie  following  impurities: 


NaCL. 
KCl.. 
MgCl,. 
CaCl,. 


37.6 
8.2 
2.5 
1.8 


NajS04 8.4 

K^O^ 8.0 

CaS04 6.2 

MgS04 6.9 


These  citations  are  enough  to  show  the  great  geological  impor- 
tance of  rainfall,  over  and  above  its  ordinary  mechanical  effects; 
and  its  value  as  a  solvent  after  it  enters  the  ground.  The  atmos- 
pheric circulation  of  salt  has  received  much  attention,  and  F. 
Podepn^,'  as  long  ago  as  1877,  attempted  to  show  that  the  sodium 
chloride  of  inland  waters  and  saline  lakes  was  derived  largely  from 
this  source.  Of  late  years  the  same  idea  has  been  strongly  ui^d 
by  W.  Ackroyd,"  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  salinity  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  chlorides  brought  by  winds  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Furthermore,  A.  Muntz^  has  pointed  out  that  without  this  circu- 
lation of  salt,  and  its  replenishment  of  the  land,  the  latter  would  soon 
be  drained  of  its  chlorides,  and  living  beings  would  suffer  from  the 
loss.  These  writers  probably  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
'^cyclic  salts,"  as  they  have  been  called,  but  their  arguments  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  phenomena  under  consideration  are  by  no 
means  insignificant.  Wind-borne  salt  plays  a  distinct  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature;  but  its  influence  is  yet  to  be  studied  in  definite, 
quantitative  terms. 

Apart  from  its  function  in  carrying  soluble  salts,  the  atmosphere 
performs  a  great  work  in  mechanically  transporting  other  solids.  Its 
effectiveness  as  a  carrier  of  dust  is  well  understood;  dust  from  the 
explosion  of  Krakatoa  was  borne  twice  around  the  globe,  but  such 
processes  bear  indirectly  upon  chemistry.  In  desert  regions  the  sand- 
storms help  to  disintegrate  the  rocks,  and  so  to  render  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  chemical  change.  Dust,  also,  whether  cosmic  or  terres- 
trial, furnishes  the  nuclei  around  which  drops  of  rain  are  formed, 
and  so  reinforces  the  activity  of  atmospheric  moisture.* 

>  See  R.  Angus  Smith,  Air  and  rain,  1872,  pp.  22^232.  Pierre  alao  cites  valuable  data  obtained  by  Barral, 
Bineau,  Idebig,  Boussingault,  and  otbers.  See  also  A.  Bobierre,  Compt.  Rund.,  vol.  58, 1864,  p.  766,  for 
the  oompositlon  of  rain  water  collected  at  Nantes  in  1868.  The  aveia^e  sodium  chloride  amounted  to  14.00 
grams  per  cubic  meter. 

1  Sitrongib.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  76,  Abth.  1, 1877,  p.  17a  See  also  a  discussion  of  this  memoir  by  S.  Tletie, 
Jatarb.  K.-k.  geoL  RdchsMistalt,  vol.  27, 1877,  p.  341.  Bi  a  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  E.  Dubois 
(Arch.  Muste  Teyler,  2d  ser.,  toI.  10,  ig07,  p.  441)  has  estimated  the  amount  of  atmospharlo  salt  annually 
precipitated  In  rainfall  on  two  provinces  of  Holland  as  about  6,000,000  kflograms. 

•  OeoL  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  8,  lOOO,  p.  446,  Ftoc  YofkaUre  QeoL  and  Polytech.  Sec.,  vol.  14,  p.  406. 
Chem.  News,  January  8, 1004 

4Compt  Bend.,  VOL  112, 188i, p.  4«. 

»  See  J.  Altken,  Free.  Roy.  Soo.  Edlnbiiifb,  vdL  17, 1800,  p.  108.  An  Interesting  lecture  by  A.  Ditte 
(Revue  sdent,  6th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1004,  p.  700),  on  metals  in  the  atmosphere,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It 
deals  with  dust,  meteoric  matter,  cyotto  salts,  ammmiinin  compounds,  etc 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  this  memoir  is  to  assemble  and 
classify  data,  rather  than  to  discuss  speculations,  a  few  words  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  atmosphere  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Upon  this 
subject  much  has  been  written,  especially  in  recent  years;  but  none 
of  the  widely  variant  theories  so  far  advanced  can  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  The  problem,  indeed,  is  one  of  cosmology,  and  chemical 
data  supply  only  a  single  line  of  attack.  Physical,  astronomical, 
mathematical,  and  geological  evidence  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question,  before  anything  like  an  intelligent  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  Even  then,  with  every  precaution  taken,  we  can  hardly  be 
sure  that  our  fimdamental  premises  are  sound. 

One  phase  of  the  discussion,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
relates  to  the  constancy  or  variability  of  the  atmosphere.  The  accu- 
mulations of  carbon  in  the  Kthosphere,  such  as  the  coal  measures, 
the  limestones,  and  the  like,  have  led  some  geologists  to  assiune  that 
the  atmosphere  at  some  former  time  was  vastly  richer  in  carbonic 
acid  than  it  is  now;  but  the  fossil  records  of  life  suggest  that  the 
differences  could  not  have  been  extreme.  With  a  large  excess  of  car- 
bon dioxide  the  existence  of  air-breathing  animals  would  be  impos- 
sible. Only  anaerobic  organisms  could  hve.  It  is  clear  that  the 
stored  carbon  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  was  once  largely  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  was  it  ever  all  present  there  at  any  one  time ) 

Such  a  supposition  is  improbable.  The  known  carbon  of  the 
lithosphere,  if  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  would  yield  nearly  25 
times  the  present  mass  of  the  entire  atmosphere,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  enormously  increased.* 
It  is  more  hkely  that  carbon  dioxide  has  been  added  to  the  atmosphere 
by  volcanic  agency,  in  some  such  maimer  as  this:  Primitive  carbon, 
like  the  graphite  found  in  meteorites,  at  temperatures  no  greater 
than  that  of  molten  lava,  reduced  the  magnetite  of  igneous  rocks  to 
metalHc  iron,  such  as  is  found  in  many  basalts,  and  was  itself  thereby 
oxidized.  Then,  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  as  dioxide,  it  became 
subject  to  the  familiar  reactions  which  restored  it  to  the  Uthosphere 
as  coal  or  limestone. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  observed  phenomena,  several  essentially 
distinct  hypotheses  have  been  proposed.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,'  for 
example,  argued  in  favor  of  a  cosmical  atmosphere,  perva'ding  all 
space,  from  which  a  steady  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  has  been  drawn. 
This  theory,  which  was  also  favored  by  Alexander  Winchell,'  postu- 
lates a  universal,  exhaustless  reservoir  of  carbon,  which  should  be 

1  For  a  curious  speculation  on  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  see  R.  H.  McKee,  Science,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  271. 
He  argues  that  the  present  atmosphere  Is  as  great  as  the  earth  is  capable  of  retaining. 
>  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  10, 1880,  p.  349. 
*  Science,  toL  2, 1888,  p.  820, 
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able  to  satisfy  all  demands.  But  what  evidence  have  we  that  such  an 
atmosphere  exists?  S.  Meimier/  criticizing  Hunt,  points  out  that 
some  planets  have  excessive  and  others  deficient  atmospheres,  and 
that  a  cosmic  uniformity  is  therefore  improbable.  Meimier  prefers 
the  volcanic  theory,  for  which  we  have  at  least  some  basis  of  fact. 
We  know  that  gases  are  emitted  from  volcanoes,  even  though  there  is 
no  certain  measure  of  their  quantity,  and  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined relates  to  the  adequacy  and  the  source  of  the  supply.  That 
question  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  answer;  but,  obviously,  if  the 
volcanic  hypothesis  be  true,  the  cessation  of  volcanism  would  signify 
the  end  of  life  on  the  globe.  It  would  be  followed  by  the  consiunption 
of  all  available  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  plant  Ufe,  and  consequently 
animal  life,  could  no  longer  be  supported.  A  cosmical  atmosphere 
has  no  assignable  limit;  an  atmosphere  of  volcanic  origin  must 
sooner  or  later  be  exhausted.  May  not  the  moon  be  an  example  of 
such  an  atmospheric  death?' 

Another  theory  relative  to  the  atmosphere  is  based  upon  the  beUef 
that  the  unoxidized,  but  oxidizable,  substances  in  the  primitive  rocks 
are  sufficient  in  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  oiu* 
globe  soUdified  from  a  molten  condition,  and  if,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, oxidized  compounds  were  the  first  to  form,  the  observed  con- 
ditions are  not  easy  to  explain.  C.  J.  Koene,  indeed,  assumed  that 
the  primitive  atmosphere  contained  no  free  oxygen,  and  he  has  been 
followed  of  late  years  by  T.  L.  Phipson,'  J.  Lemberg,*  John  Steven- 
son,* and  Lord  Kelvin.'  Lemberg  and  Kelvin,  however,  do  not  go 
to  extremes,  but  admit  that  possibly  some  free  oxygen  was  present 
even  in  the  earUest  times.  Lemberg  argued  that  the  primeval  atmos- 
phere contained  chiefly  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  volatile  chlorides,  and 
carbon  compounds,  the  oxygen  which  is  now  free  being  then  imited 
with  carbon  and  iron.  The  hberation  of  oxygen  began  with  the 
appearance  of  low  forms  of  plant  life,  possibly  reached  a  maximum 
in  Carboniferous  time,  and  has  since  diminished.  Stevenson's  argu- 
ment is  much  more  elaborate,  and  starts  with  an  estimate  of  the 
imcombined  carbon  now  existent  in  the  sedimentary  formations.  In 
the  deposition  of  that  carbon,  oxygen  was  Kberated,  and  from  data  of 
this  kind  it  is  argued  that  the  atmospheric  supply  of  oxygen  is  stead- 
ily increasing,  while  that  of  carbon  dioxide  diminishes.  The  fact 
that  no  oxygen  has  been  found  in  the  gases  extracted  from  rocks  is 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  toI.  87, 1878,  p.  641. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous  meteorites  in  the  atmosphere  may  add  carbon  dioxide 
to  it,  but  the  quantity  so  supplied  can  hardly  be  estimated.    It  is  possibly  large. 

<  Chem.  News,  vol.  67, 1893,  p.  135.   Also  several  notes  in  vols.  68, 69,  and  70.   For  Koene's  work  see  Phip- 
son's  papers,  1893-94. 

*  Zeitachr.  I>eutBch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  pp.  630-634. 

•  PhlL  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  50, 1900,  pp.  812,  399;  6th  ser.,  voL  4, 1902,  p.  436;  vol.9, 1906,  p.  88;  vol.  11, 1906^ 
p.  226. 

•  FhIL  Mag.,  5th  aer.,  voL  47, 1899,  pp.  85-89. 
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also  adduced  in  favor  of  the  theory.  First,  an  oxidized  crust  and  no 
free  oxygen  in  the  air;  then  processes  of  reduction  coming  into  play; 
and  at  last  the  appearance  of  lower  forms  of  plants,  which  prepared 
the  atmosphere  to  sustain  animed  life.  The  arguments  are  ingenious, 
but  to  my  mind  they  exemplify  the  result  of  attaching  excessive 
importance  to  one  set  of  phenomena  alone.  It  is  not  clear  that  due 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  checks  and  balances  which  are  actually 
observed.  At  present  the  known  losses  of  oxygen  seem  to  exceed 
the  gains.  For  example,  C.  H.  Smyth  ^  has  estimated  that  the 
oxygen  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  the  change  of  ferrous  to  ferric 
compounds,  and  so  locked  up  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  is  equal  to 
68.8  per  cent  of  the  quantity  now  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

But  were  oxidized  compounds  the  first  compounds  to  form)  If 
they  were,  then  the  arguments  just  cited  are  valid,  but  the  premises 
are  doubtful.  If  the  molten  globe  was  as  hot  as  has  been  supposed, 
it  is  likely  that  carbides,  silicides,  nitrides,  etc.,  would  be  generated 
first,  and  in  that  case  all  the  oxygen  of  the  Uthosphere  would  be 
atmospheric.  This  supposition  is  based  upon  the  results  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  the  electric  furnace  at  temperatures  which  decompose 
oxygen  compounds  in  the  preseoce  of  carbon,  silicon,  or  nitrogen, 
substances  of  the  class  just  named  being  then  produced.  Considera- 
tioDs  of  this  kind  have  been  elaborately  developed  by  H.  Lenicque,' 
who,  however,  pushes  them  to  extremes.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  great  masses  of  limestone  to  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of 
primitive  carbides.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  theories  of  this 
order  are  directly  related  to  the  hypotheses  which  postulate  an  inor- 
ganic origin  for  petroleum — a  subject  which  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  proper  chapter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  see 
that  cogent  arguments  may  lead  us  to  either  of  two  opposite  beliefs — 
that  the  primitive  atmosphere  was  rich  in  oxygen,  or  that  it  was 
oxygen  free. 

The  balance  or  lack  of  balance  between  carbon  and  oxygen  is,  after 
all,  only  one  factor  in  the  problem.  The  origin  of  the  atmosphere 
as  a  whole  is  a  much  larger  question,  and  our  answers  to  it  must 
depend  upon  our  views  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system.  If  we 
accept  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  are  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
atmosphere  is  merely  a  residuiun  of  uncombined  gases  which  were 
left  behind  when  the  globe  assumed  its  sohd  form.  That  seems  to  be 
the  prevalent  opinion,  although  it  must  be  modified  by  the  observed 
facts  of  volcanism.  The  outer  envelope  of  the  earth  receives  rein- 
forcements from  within,  whose  sources  will  be  considered  at  length 
in  another  chapter. 

>  Jour.  G«olQg7,  vol.  IS,  1006,  p.  310.  *  MAm.  Soo.  ingto.  cMia  Franoe,  October,  1908,  p.  34a. 
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Quite  a  different  theory  of  the  earth's  origin  has  lately  been  de- 
veloped by  T.  C.  Chamberlin/  who  imagines  a  planet  built  up  by 
slow  aggregations  of  small,  solid  bodies.  Each  of  these  particles, 
or  meteorites,  carried  with  it  entangled  or  occluded  atmospheric  ma- 
terial. In  time  the  accumulation  of  originally  cold  matter  developed 
pressure  enough  to  raise  the  central  portions  of  the  mass  to  a  high 
temperature,  and  gases  were  then  expelled.  Thus  the  atmosphere 
was  generated  from  within  the  globe  instead  of  remaining  as  a 
residuum  around  it.  We  know  that  meteorites  contain  occluded 
gases,  and  that  gases  are  also  extractable  from  igneous  rocks,  and 
these  facts  lend  to  the  hypothesis  a  certain  plausibility.  The  gases 
thus  obtainable  from  the  Uthosphere  are  equivalent  to  many  potential 
atmospheres,  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  oxygen  is  not  among 
them.  On  Chamberlin^s  hypothesis  the  atmosphere  has  grown  from 
small  b^innings;  the  nebular  conception  assumes  that  it  was  largest 
at  first.  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,^  who  accepts  Chamberlin's  views,  con- 
cludes that  the  primitive  atmosphere  is  actually  represented  to-day 
by  the  gases  extractable  from  meteorites.  Hydrogen,  nitrogen,  me- 
thane, and  both  oxides  of  carbon  are  the  gases  in  question,  but  there 
is  no  free  oxygen. 

One  curious  speculation,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  theory 
just  described,  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior.  From 
the  known  fact  that  the  temperature  rises  as  we  descend  into  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  calculations  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  centrosphere  must  be  enormously  high.  In  fact, 
if  the  rate  of  increase  is  constant,  the  temperature  must  reach  a 
degree  far  above  the  critical  point  of  any  known  element.  Matter 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  then,  should  be  gaseous  or  quasi-gaseous. 
This  suggestion  was  first  offered  by  Herbert  Spencer,"  later  by  A. 
Ritter,*  and  has  been  more  recently  developed  by  S.  Arrhenius.*  It 
has,  however,  only  speculative  value,  for  it  rests  upon  assumptions 
which  can  not  be  tested  experimentally,  and  which  may  never  be 
verified.  A  discussion  of  the  subject  falls  without  the  scope  of  this 
memoir,  and  only  these  brief  references  to  it  are  admissible  here.' 

i  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1897,  p.  653;  voL  6, 1896,  pp.  4S9, 609;  vol.  7, 1880,  pp.  545, 067, 751.  See  also  H.  L. 
Falrchild,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  33, 1904,  p.  94. 

s  Crasal  geology,  London,  1910,  p.  93. 

s  See  his  essays  on  the  nebular  hypothesis  (1868)  and  the  constitution  o/  the  sun  (1805).  Cited  from  New 
York  edition  of  1892. 

*  Wled.  Annalen,  vol.  5, 1878,  p.  405. 

»  Geol.  Fdren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  22, 1900,  p.  395. 

•  For  a  historical  summary  relative  to  the  supposed  gaseous  interior  of  the  earth  see  8.  GOnther,  Jahres- 
bar.  Geog.  GeselL  Milnchen,  180(M)1,  Heft  H  p.  1.  See  also  the  monograph  by  H.  Thiene,  Temperator 
nnd  Zostand  des  Erdinnem,  Jena,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAKES  AND  RIVERS. ' 

ORIGIN. 

When  rain  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bringing  with 
it  the  impurities  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  part  of  it  sinks 
deeply  underground  to  reappear  in  springs.  Another  part  runs  off 
directly  into  streams,  a  part  is  retained  as  the  ground  water  of  soils 
and  the  hydration  water  of  clays,  and  a  portion  returns  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  atmosphere.  According  to  an  estimate  by  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray,' the  total  annual  rainfall  upon  all  the  land  of  the  globe  amounts 
to  29,347.4  cubic  miles,  and  of  this  quantity  6,524  cubic  miles  drain 
off  through  rivers  to  the  sea.  A  cubic  mile  of  river  water  weighs 
4,205,650,000  tons,  approximately,  and  carries  in  solution,  on  the 
average,  about  420,000  tons  of  foreign  matter.  In  all,  about 
2,735,000,000  tons  of  soUd  substances  are  thus  carried  aimually  to 
the  ocean.'  Suspended  sediments,  the  mechanical  load  of  streams, 
are  not  included  in  this  estimate;  only  the  dissolved  matter  is  con- 
sidered, and  that  represents  the  chemical  work  which  the  percolating 
waters  have  done. 

Although  the  minerals  which  form  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  are 
relatively  insoluble,  they  are  not  absolutely  so.  The  feldspars  are 
especially  susceptible  to  change  through  aqueous  agencies,  yielding 
up  their  Ume  or  alkalies  to  percolating  water  and  forming  a  residue 
of  clay.  Rain  water,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  carbonic  acid 
in  solution,  and  that  impurity  increases  its  solvent  power,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  limestones.  The  moment  that  water  leaves  the 
atmosphere  and  enters  the  porous  earth  its  chemical  and  solvent  activ- 
ities begin,  and  continue,  probably  without  interruption,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  work  thus  done 
varies  with  local  conditions,  such  as  temperature,  the  nature  of  the 
minerals  encountered,  and  so  on;  but  it  is  never  zero.  Sometimes 
larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  it  varies  from  time  to  time  and  place 
to  place.  The  entire  process  of  weathering  wiU  be  considered  more 
fully  later;  we  have  now  to  study  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  matter 
alone,  or,  in  other  words,  the  composition  of  rivers  and  lakes.     The 

1  Exchidixig  those  belongliig  to  closed  basins. 

s  Scottish  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  3,  p.  05, 1887. 

s  Estimates  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  k  preliminaiy  study  of  chemtcal  denadation,  Smithsonian  Mfac.  Coll., 
vol.  56,  No.  6, 1910.  Murray's  figures  are  702,687  tons  per  cubic  mile,  and  nearly  5,000,000,000  tons  in  the 
total  run-ofl.    Ills  analytical  data  were  too  Cew  and  too  limited  in  range  for  a  tiloae  computation. 
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data  are  abundant,  but  unfortunately  complicated  by  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  methods  of  statement,  which  latter  are  often  unsatis- 
factory and  even  misleading.  The  analysis  of  a  water  can  be  reported 
in  several  different  ways,  as  in  grains  per  gallon  or  parts  per  million; 
in  oxides,  in  supposititious  salts,  or  in  radicles;  so  that  two  analyses 
of  the  same  material  may  seem  to  be  totally  dissimilar,  although  in 
reahty  they  agree.  Before  we  can  compare  analyses  one  with 
another  we  must  reduce  them  to  a  common  standard,  for  then  only 
do  their  true  diflferences  appear.  The  task  of  reduction  may  be 
tedious,  but  it  is  profitable  in  the  end. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANALYSES. 

In  the  usual  statement  of  water  analyses  an  essentially  vicious 
mode  of  procedure  has  become  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  difficult 
to  set  aside.  For  example,  a  water  is  f oimd  to  contain  sodium,  potas- 
sium, calcium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  and  the  radicles  of  sulphuric 
and  carbonic  acids;  or,  in  ordinary  parlance,  three  adds  and  four 
bases.  If  these  are  combined  into  salts  at  least  twelve  such  com- 
pounds must  be  assumed,  and  there  is  no  definite  law  by  which  their 
relative  proportions  can  be  calculated.  A  combination,  however,  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  and  each  chemist  allots  the  several  acids 
to  the  several  bases  according  to  his  individual  judgment.  The 
twelve  possible  salts  rarely  appear  in  the  final  statement;  aU  the 
chlorine  may  be  assigned  to  the  sodium  and  all  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  lime,  and  the  result  is  a  meaningless  chaos  of  assumptions  and 
uncertainties.  We  can  not  be  sure  that  the  chosen  combinations  are 
correct,  and  we  know  that  in  most  analyses  they  are  too  few- 

But  are  the  radicles  combined  ?  This  is  a  point  at  issue.  Although 
no  complete  theory,  covering  all  the  phenomena  of  solution,  has  yet 
been  developed,  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion,  at  least  among  physical 
chemists,  that  in  dilute  solutions  the  salts  are  dissociated  into  their 
ionsy  and  that  with  the  latter  only  can  we  legitimately  deal. 
Whether  this  theory  of  dissociation  shall  ultimately  stand  or  fall  is 
a  question  which  need  not  concern  us  now;  we  can  use  it  without 
danger  of  error  as  a  basis  for  the  statement  of  analyses,  putting  our 
results  in  terms  of  ions  which  may  or  may  not  be  actually  combined.* 
Upon  this  foundation  all  water  analyses  can  be  rationally  compared, 
with  no  unjustifiable  assumptions  and  with  all  the  real  data  reduced 
to  the  simplest  imiform  terms.  We  do  not,  however,  get  rid  of  all 
difficulties,  and  some  of  these  must  be  met  by  pure  conventions.  For 
example,  Is  silica  present  in  colloidal  f  orm^  or  as  the  silicic  ion  SiO,  ? 
Are  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  present  as  such,  or  in  the  ions  of  their 

1  The  ionic  form  of  statement  has  been  used  in  the  Survey  laboratory  since  1883.  In  Europe  it  has  had 
strong  advocacy  from  Prof.  C.  von  Than,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11,  p.  487, 1890.  It  is  now  rapidly  supplant- 
ing the  older  system.  On  the  geochemical  inteipretation  of  water  analyses  see  GblBss  Palmer,  Bull.  U.  8. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  479, 1911. 
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salts  ?  The  iron  m^j  r^resent  ferrous  carbonate,  the  alumina  may 
be  equivalent  to  alum;  but  as  a  rule  the  quantities  found  are  so 
trivial  that  the  true  conditions  can  not  be  determined  from  the 
ratios  bet^reen  acidic  and  basic  radicles.  The  unavoidable  errors 
of  analysis  are  commonly  too  large  to  permit  a  final  settlement  of 
these  questions;  and  only  in  exceptional  caaes  ocui  definite  conclu- 
sions be  drawn.  For  convenience,  then,  v^e  may  regard  these  sub- 
stances as  colloidal  oxides  and  tabulate  them  in  that  form.  The 
procedure  may  not  be  rigorously  exact,  but  the  error  in  it  is  usually 
very  small.  If  \^e  consider  an  analysis  as  rcqp^esenting  the  compo- 
sition of  the  anhydrous  inorganic  matter  Mrhich  is  left  when  a  water 
has  been  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  difl5culty  as  regards  iron  dis- 
appears, for  ferrous  carbonate  is  then  decomposed  and  ferric  oxide 
remains.  A  similar  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  presence  of  bicar- 
bonates  also  vanishes  at  the  same  time,  for  the  bicarbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  can  only  exist  in  solution  and  not  in  the  anhydrous 
residues.  If ,  in  a  given  water,  notable  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  carbonic  acid  are  found,  bicarbonic  ions  must  be  present,  for 
without  them  the  baaes  could  not  continue  dissolved;  but  after  evapo- 
ration only  the  normal  salts  remain.  Sodium  and  potassium  bicar- 
bonates are  not  so  readily  broken  down;  but  even  with  them  it  is 
better  to  compare  the  monocarbonates,  so  as  to  secure  a  imiformity 
of  statement.  In  fact,  some  analysts  report  only  normal  salts,  and 
others  bicarbonates;  so  that  for  the  comparison  of  different  analyses 
we  are  compelled  to  adopt  an  adjustment  such  as  that  which  is  here 
proposed.  In  other  words,  wc  eliminate  the  variable  factors,  and 
study  the  constants  alone. 

One  other  large  variable  remains  to  be  considered — the  variation 
due  to  dilution.  A  given  solution  may  be  very  dilute  at  one  time,  and 
much  more  concentrated  at  another,  and  yet  the  mineral  content  of 
the  water  is  possibly  the  same  in  both  cases.  For  example,  average 
ocean  water  contains  3.5  per  cent  of  saline -matter,  whUe  that  of  the 
Black  Sea  carries  Uttle  more  than  half  as  much;  and  yet  the  salts 
which  the  two  waters  yield  upon  evaporation  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
identical.  In  some  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see^  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  waters  directly;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  also  convenient 
to  study  the  composition  of  the  solid  remdues  in  percentage  terms. 
In  that  way  essential  similarities  are  brought  to  light  and  the  data 
become  most  inteUigible. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  single 
water  analysis,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  methods  of  state- 
ment. For  this  purpose  I  will  take  W.  P.  Headden's  analysis  of 
water  from  Platte  River  near  Greeley,  Colorado,*  which  he  himself 
states  in  several  forms.     In  the  first  colunoui  of  the  subjoined  table 

I  BuU.  Coloiado  A^r.  Szper.  Stft.  No.  82, 1903,  p.  M. 
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the  results  axe  given  in  oxides;  etc.,  as  in  a  mineral  analysis,  and  in 
grains  to  the  imperial  gallon.  In  the  second  column  they  are  stated 
in  terms  of  salts,  and  I  have  here  recalculated  Headden's  figures  into 
parts  per  million  of  the  water  taken.  Finally,  in  a  third  column,  I 
give,  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  ^e  composition  of  the 
residue  in  radicles  or  ions,  and  in  percentages  of  total  anhydrous 
inorganic  solids. 

Analyais  of  water  stated  in  different  forms. 


SiOa 0.891 

SOj 32.601 

CO, 4.564 

CI 2.681 

NajO 11.463 

KaO 365 

CaO 13.117 

MgO 5.630 

(FeAl)303 189 

MBLaO, 189 

Ignition 2.397 


Leas  0=C1. 


73.967 
.604 


78.368 


Parts  per 
milllon. 

CaSO^ 457.7 

MgSO^ 236.0 

K3SO4 9.4 

NajSO^ 62.6 

NaCl 63.2 

NajCOa 156.9 

NajSiOg 21.9 

(FeAl)30j, 2.7 

MnaOg 2.7 

Ignition 34.2 

Excess  SiOj 1.3 


1,048.5 


Per 
oent. 

SiOa 1.26 

SO4 66.28 

CO3 8.78 

CI 3.79 

Na 12.02 

K 41 

Ca 13.24 

Mg 4.69 

R2O3 53 


100.00 
^'Ignition"   omitted. 
Salinity,    1,014  parts   per 
million. 


So  far  as  appearance  goes,  these  statements  might  represent  three 
different  waters;  and  yet  the  analytical  data  are  the  same.  A  change 
in  the  last  column  of  SiO,  into  the  radicle  SiO,  would  affect  the  other 
figures  but  slightly.  The  compactness  and  simplicity  of  the  ionic 
form  of  statement  are  evident  at  a  glance.  Under  it,  as  ''salinity,'' 
I  have  given  the  concentration  of  the  water  in  terms  of  parts  per 
million.  One  million  parts  of  this  water  contain  in  solution  1,014 
parts  of  anhydrous,  inoi^anic,  solid  matter. 

SPRINOS. 

When  water  first  emerges  from  the  earth  as  a  spring  its  mineral 
composition  is  dependent  upon  local  conditions.  Some  spring  waters 
are  exceedingly  dilute;  others  are  heavily  charged  with  saline  im- 
purities. To  the  subject  of  ''mineral"  springs,  a  separate  chapter 
wiU  be  given,  and  only  a  few  analyses  of  spring  water,  all  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  need  be 
given  here.  They  represent  the  beginnings  of  streams,  and  are  there- 
fore significant  in  this  connection.  All  these  analyses  are  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  pages.^ 

i  IhnameniUe  waalyges  of  w«lls,  springs,  and  nndergronnd  waters  generally  are  to  be  ftrand  scattered 
throng  the  literature.    See  for  example,  S.  W.  lloCaUJe,  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Georgia  No.  ^^f}S^^^ 
B.  Bartow,  BuU.  Univ.  nilnote,  vol.  6,  No.  8, 1906.  Jigitized  by  VjOOQ l€ 
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ArudyHi  of  spring  water. 

A.  Spring  near  Magnet  Gove,  Arkansas.    Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

B.,  Spring  1  mile  vest  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mezloo.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

C.  Spring  near  Mountain  City,  Tennessee.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

D.  Caledonia  Spring,  Caledonia,  New  York.    Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

E.  Spring  3  miles  west  of  Lowesvllle,  North  Carolina.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

F.  Spring  near  Mount  Mica,  Paris,  Maine.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 


CO3.- 
SO4.  . 
CI. . . . 

Ca 

Mg... 
Na. .. 

K 

SiOo.. 

FeA- 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


53.59 
3.40 
1.35 

30.95 

3.45 

1.08 

.63 

5.55 


47.14 
6.67 
4.18 

22.67 
6.17 
5.32 

7.85 


.1. 


100.00 
224 


100.00 
280 


27.29 

16.37 

1.50 

14.39 

2.23 

5.72 

3.97 

27.17 

trace 

1.36 


100.00 
80 


11.73* 

31.62 

22.28 

19.49 

3.25 

10.62 

.34 

.67 


12.15 

51.86 

.45 

23.58 

1.47 

4.16 

.34 

5.99 


100.00 
925 


100.00 
642 


6.22 
00.97 
trace 
22.37 

2.62 

4.32 
.21 

2.80 


.49 


100.00 
606 


Some  of  these  waters  yield  carbonates  on  evaporation,  one  yields 
mainly  sulphates,  and  between  the  two  extremes  the  carbonic  and 
sulphuric  radicles  vary  almost  reciprocally.  One  water  is  character- 
ized by  its  high  proportion  of  chlorine,  and  another  by  its  lai^e  per- 
centage of  silica;  but  in  all  of  them  calcium  is  the  dominant  metal.  In 
salinity  they  differ  somewhat  widely,  but  the  most  concentrated 
example  contains  only  925  parts  per  million,  or  52  grains  to  the 
United  States  gallon,  of  foreign  solids.  It  will  be  seen  as  we  go 
farther  that  carbonate  waters  are  the  most  common,  for  the  reason 
that  rain  water  brings  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  that  substance 
is  most  active  as  a  solvent  of  mineral  matter. 


CHANGES  OF  COMPOSITION. 

As  spring  water  flows  from  its  source  it  rapidly  changes  in  char- 
acter. It  receives  other  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  of  groimd  water 
flowing  from  the  soil,  and  it  blends  with  other  rivulets  to  produce 
larger  streams.  Under  certain  conditions  a  part  of  its  dissolved  load 
may  be  precipitated,  and  the  composition  of  a  river  as  it  approaches 
the  sea  represents  the  aggregate  effect  of  all  these  agencies.  A  river 
is  the  average  of  all  its  tributaries,  plus  rain  and  groimd  water,  and 
many  rivers  show  also  the  effects  of  contamination  from  towns  and 
factories.  Small  streams  are  the  most  affected  by  local  conditions,  and 
show  the  greatest  differences  in  composition;  large  rivers,  as  a  rule, 
resemble  one  another  more  nearly. 

How  rapidly  and  how  profoundly  the  composition  of  a  river  may 
be  modified  are  well  illustrated  in  Headden's  bulletin,  which  I  have 
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already  dted.*  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in  Colorado  flows  first  through 
a  roc^  canyon,  over  bowlders  of  schist  and  granite,  and  thence 
emerges  upon  the  plains.  Its  waters  are  then  diverted  into  ditches 
and  reservoirs  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  finally  reach  the  Platte 
near  Greeley.  In  performing  the  work  of  irrigation  they  acquire  a 
new  load  of  solid  matter,  and  the  progressive  changes  in  their  com- 
position are  clearly  shown  by  Headden's  analyses.  Some  of  the  latter 
I  will  cite,  first  as  Headden  gives  them  in  grains  to  the  imperial 
gallon,  and  then  in  a  second  table  reduced  to  ions  and  percentages. 
Analysis  E  is  the  one  cited  on  page  59  to  show  different  forms  of 
statement.  In  all  cases  I  omit  Headden's  figures  for  ''ignition," 
and  deal  with  the  anhydrous  residues  alone. 

Arudyges  of  water  from  Colorado  rivers. 

A.  Cache  la  Poudre  River  above  the  north  fork. 

B.  Cache  la  Poadre  River  water  from  foooet  in  laboratory  at  Fort  Collins. 

C.  Cache  la  Poudre  River  2  miles  above  Oreeley. 

D.  Cache  la  Poudre  River  8  miles  below  Oreeley. 

£.  Platte  River  below  month  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre. 

Qxal&t  per  imperial  sallon. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

CO. 

0.6029 
.1946 
.1037 
.5238 
trace 
.1267 
.3750 
.0855 
.6053 
.0113 
.0018 

2.  3731 
1. 8699 
,1055 
3.0364 
.0223 
.8857 
.6631 
.1921 
.6245 
.0171 
.0112 

5.920 
54.970 

2.770 
18.  938 

5.087 
30.374 

2.145 
14. 087 

4.554 

so' 

32.601 

cc;::::.;.\;::::. .::..:.:::: 

2.681 

CaO 

13. 117 

SrO 

MgO 

12.190 

14.590 

.451 

1.035 

.079 

trace 

5.592 
9.117 
.372 
.951 
.039 
.078 

5.530 

NaoO 

11. 463 

K,6 

.355 

SiOa 

.891 

fAlFe),0, : 

.189 

fco,.^^^^^^^      

.189 

•»****a>-'3  •••• 

LeflB  O— CI 

2. 6296 
.0234 

9,8009 
.0238 

110.  943 
.624 

67.842 
.483 

71.  570 
.604 

2.6062 

9.  7771 

110. 319 

67.  359 

70.  966 

Bedneed  analyies,  In  peroentases 

CO. 

31.91 
9.07 
4.03 

14.53 

33.68 

23.36 

1.10 

22.58 

.19 

5.53 

5.12 

1.66 

6.49 

.29 

7.34 
59.99 

2.52 
12.31 

10.34 

54.33 

3.19 

15.00 

8.78 

SO4 

55.28 

^12^4  •"" 

CI 

3.79 

Ca 

13.24 

Sr 

Mjr 

2.93 
10.80 

2.72 

23.50 

.51 

6.65 

9.84 

.34 

.94 

.07 

5.00 
10.09 

.46 
1.42 

.17 

4.69 

Nf:::::;;v;::;..:::: 

12.02 

K 

.41 

SiOo 

1.26 

RjO. 

.53 

Salinitv.  oarts  oer  million 

100.00     100.00 
37           1.^7 

100.00 
1,571 

100.00 
958 

100.00 
1,011 

I  BolL  Coloiado  A^r.  Ezper.  Sta.  No.  82, 1908. 
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We  have  here,  first,  a  very  pure  mountain  water,  relativdy  high 
in  carbonates  and  rich  in  silica.  At  the  end  of  the  series  we  have 
waters  in  which  sulphates  predominate  and  the  proportion  of  silica 
is  very  low.  The  change  is  extremely  great  in  all  respects,  and  is 
due  to  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigating  an  originally  arid  soil 
containing  much  soluble  matter.  Probably  when  the  soil  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  leached  by  long  periods  of  cultivation  the  changes 
in  the  water  will  be  less  exaggerated.  A  similar  alteration  is  also 
shown  in  Headden's  analyses  of  water  from  Arkansas  River,  first  at 
Canon  City,  where  it  emerges  from  the  mountains,  and  second  at 
Rockyford,  nearly  100  miles  below.*  The  analyses  are  as  follows,  re- 
duced to  the  common  standard  adopted  in  this  memoir.  Headden 
regards  the  silica  as  present  partly  in  the  form  of  alkaline  silicates,  a 
supposition  which  is  probably  correct .  For  present  pmposes,  however, 
the  difference  between  SiO,  and  the  SiO,  radicle  may  be  neglected. 

Analyses  of  water  from  Arkansas  River  at  two  points  in  Colorado, 


CO, 

SO4 

CI 

Ca 

Mr 

nI 

K 

SiOa 

R2O, 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


100.00 
2,154 


Changes  of  a  different  order  are  shown  by  the  waters  of  the  River 
Ch61if,  in  Algeria,  according  to  the  investigation  by  L.  Ville.*  This 
stream  flows  through  an  arid  region,  in  which  incrustations  or 
efflorescences  of  salt  and  gypsum  abound.  Lower  in  its  course  it 
receives  affluents  much  poorer  in  mineral  matter,  and  its  character, 
at  least  as  regards  salinity,  is  modified.  Ville's  analyses  reduced  to 
a  modem  standard  are  as  follows: 

t  Bull.  Colorado  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.  No.  82, 1903.  Headden  also  gives  analyses  of  water  from  St.  Viain, 
Big  Thompson,  Boulder,  and  Clear  ereeks,  and  from  many  reserroirs,  irrigating  ditches,  and  wells.  See 
also  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1903,  p.  169. 

s  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  2d  ser. ,  vol.  14, 1857,  p.  3fi2.  A  later  analysis  by  Balland  Is  given  In  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  36, 1879,  p.  699,  abstract.  StUl  another,  by  F.  de  Marlgny,  is  cited  by  Roth.  In  Annalea  des 
mines,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1857,  p.  667,  Marlgny  gives  analyses  of  two  other  Algerian  rivers. 
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Analyses  of  water  Jrom  River  CJUljf,  Algeria^ 

A.  Sample  takn  at  Knr-Bofhaci  dnrtng  eartrane  low  water. 

B .  Sample  taken  at  the  same  point  a  few  days  later,  after  a  riae. 

C.  Sample  from  Orleansvllle,  much  farther  downstream. 
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CO, 

S04 

a 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

SiOo 

FeA 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


0.98 

40.36 

26.40 

7.46 

4.12 

20.64 

.06 

.03 


100.00 
6,670 


1.11 

26.87 

39.28 

6.63 

4.42 

22.61 

.04 

.04 


100.00 
5,342 


9.31 
29.64 
26.54 
11.85 

4.11 

17.03 

.34 

1.18 


100.00 
1,182 


The  effect  of  dilution  by  affluents  is  shown  by  analysis  C;  but  the 
interesting  feature  of  the  series  is  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  water  at  Ksar-Boghari.  Ville  attributes  this  difference  to  the 
fact  that  salt  is  much  more  soluble  than  gypsum  and  that  therefore 
during  a  flood  it  is  dissolved  out  more  freely  and  more  rapidly  from 
the  soil.  At  low  water  sulphates  are  in  excess  of  chlorides;  at  high 
water  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  examples  thus  far  cited  serve  to  show  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  draw  general  conclusions  from  a  single  analysis  of  a  water,  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  is  collected  at  only  one  point.  If  we  wish  to 
determine  the  total  load  carried  by  a  river  to  the  ocean,  the  samples 
should  be  taken  as  near  as  possible  to  its  mouth,  but  far  enough  up- 
stream to  avoid  tidal  contamination;  and  the  analyses  should  be 
numerous  enough  to  give  a  fair  average  result.  Without  such  pre- 
cautions no  valid  conclusions  can  be  reached.  The  data  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  in  view — a  condition  which  is  not  always 
fulfilled. 

ANAIiYSBS  OF  RIVER  WATERS. 

Many  analyses  of  river  and  lake  water  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  chemical  and  geological  literature.  Only  a  part  of  the  mate- 
rial can  be  considered  here,  and  preference  will  be  given,  but  not 
exclusively,  to  analyses  not  cited  in  the  classical  works  of  J.  Roth  and 
G.  Bischof.  Many  of  the  analyses  were  made  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  Greological  Survey  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
water-resources  branch.  The  work  of  that  branch,  in  this  particular 
direction,  is  mainly  but  not  exclusively  represented  by  three  publi- 
cations,^ in  which  a  large  niunber  of  American  rivers  have  been 
studied  with  remarkable  exhaustiveness.  For  each  river  or  lake 
many  analyses  were  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  its  average 

1  Water-Supply  Papers  No.  286,  by  R.  B.  Dole,  1909;  No.  237,  by  Walton  Van  Winkle  and  F.  M.  Eaton, 
1910;  No.  239,  by  W.  D.  ColUsa,  1910.  Water^apply  Paper  374,  by  Herman  Stabler,  also  contains  many 
analyses  of  river  waters.  Digitized  by  ^^OOglC 
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composition  for  an  entire  year.  As  a  rule,  samples  of  water  were 
taken  daUy,  and  combined  into  composite  samples  of  seven  to  ten 
which  were  analyzed.  The  analyses,  however,  some  thousands  in 
number,  are  not  absolutely  complete.  Alumina,  for  example,  was 
not  determined,  and  the  alkalies,  as  a  rule,  were  weighed  together 
and  calculated  as  all  sodium.  Later  work,  by  Chase  Palmer,  cor- 
rected the  latter  omission,  and  I  have  been  able  to  recalculate  the 
published  analyses  with  the  introduction  of  Palmer's  figures  *  for 
Na  and  K.  All  the  analyses  cited  in  the  following  pages  have  been 
reduced  to  the  uniform  standard  which  was  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages;  but  the  original  figures  can  usually  be  found  through  the 
references  to  the  literature. 


THB   ST.  LAWBENOE  BASIN. 

For  geological  purposes  a  r^onal  classification  of  the  data  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  practicable,  for  the  members  of  a  river  system 
belong  naturally  together.  Taking  North  American  rivers  first  in 
order,  let  us  begin  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  The 
selected  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Latoren4x. 

A.  Lake  Saperlor  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mean  of  11  analyses  of  samples,  taken  monthly  between  Sep- 
tember 22, 1906,  and  August  22, 1907.  Other  analyses  of  Lake  Superior  water  have  been  made  by  W.  A. 
Noyes,  Eleventh  Ann.  Kept.  Minnesota  Oeol.  Survey,  1882,  p.  174;  by  W.  F.  Jackman,  cited  by  A.  C. 
Lane  in  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  81, 1899,  p.  27;  and  by  G.  L.  Heath,  Rept.  State  Board 
Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1903,  p.  119. 

B.  Lake  Michigan  at  St.  Ignace.  Mean  of  11  samples  taken  between  September  20, 1906,  and  August 
20, 1907.  Analyses  of  Lake  Michigan  water  at  Milwaukee  and  of  Milwaukee  River,  by  G.  Bode,  are  pub- 
lished in  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  1, 1883,  p.  308.  Another  analysis  of  the  lake  water,  by  J.  H.  Long,  is 
given  in  Report  on  the  boiler  waters  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  published  by  that 
company  hi  1888. 

C.  Lake  Huron  at  Port  Huron.    Mean  of  9  samples  taken  between  September  21, 1906,  and  June  21, 1907. 

D.  Lake  Erie  at  Buflalo.    Mean  of  11  samples  taken  between  September  19, 1906,  and  August  28, 1907. 

E.  The  St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg.  Mean  of  11  samples  taken  between  September  18, 1906,  and  August 
19, 1907. 

Analyses  A  to  E  by  R.  B.  Dole  and  M.  G.  Roberts.    See  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  236. 

F.  The  St.  Lawrence  at  Pointe  des  Cascades,  near  Vaudreull,  above  Montreal.  Analysis  by  T.  Steny 
Hunt,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1857,  p.  239. 

G.  The  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal.  Analysis  by  Norman  Tate,  cited  by  T.  Mellard  Reade,  in 
Evolution  of  earth  structure,  1903. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

G 

CO, 

47.42 

3.62 

1.89 

.86 

22.42 

5.35 

1     5.52 

12.76 
.16 

49.45 

6.15 

2.31 

.26 

22.21 

7.01 

\    4.02 

.05 

47.26 

5.77 

2.42 

.38. 

22.33 

6.52 

1     4.10 

11.16 
.06 

44.70 

9.83 

6.58 

.23 

23.46 

5.75 

\    4.92 

/ 

4.46 
.08 

45.70 

9.15 

5.87 

.23 

23.66 

5.49 

1     4.81 

5.03 
.06 

41.66 
5.19 
1.51 

44.43 

SO- 

11.17 

CI. 

2.41 

NO, 

Ca 

20.08 

4.52 

3.20 

.72 

23. 12 

20.67 

Mff 

6.44 

1:*" 

Na 

4.87 

K     

SiOo 

10.01 

FeA 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   

100.00 
0.60 

100.00 
118 

100.00 
108 

100.00 
133 

100.00 
134 

100.00 
160 

100.00 
148 

1  Supplied  b7  Chase  Palmer.    For  detatb  aee  Boll.  V.  B.  Q«ol. 
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The  following  analyses  represent  tributaries  to  the  St.  Lawrence:  ^ 

Analyses  of  water  from  trifnUaries  to  the  St.  Larffrence. 

H.  Pigeon  Rlvor,  MixmMOtft.  AnalyBlB  by  W.  A.  Noyos,  Eleventh  Ann.  Kept.  Minnesota  Qeol.  Survey- 
1882,  p.  174. 

I.  Qiand  River  at  Oraad  RapidSy  MInhigan.  Mean  of  34  oomposites  of  samples  taken  between  October 
1, 1906,  and  October  6, 1907.    Analyses  by  R.  B.  Dole,  M.  O.  Roberts,  C.  Palmer,  and  W.  D.  Collins. 

J.  Kalamasoo  River  near  Kalamaeoo,  MUdilgan.  Mean  of  35  composites,  September  19, 1906,  to  Sep- 
tember 31, 1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  I. 

K.  Maomee  River  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mean  of  96  composites,  between  September  9, 1906,  to  October  7, 
1907.    Dole,  Roberts,  and  Palmer,  analysts. 

L.  Genesee  River  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  cited  by  I.  C.  Russell  In  Hon* 
U.  S.  Ctool.  Survey,  vol.  11, 1886,  opp.  p.  176. 

M.  Oswegatchie  River  at  Ogdensbnrg,  New  York.  Mean  of  85  oompositss,  September  9, 1906,  to  Sep- 
tember 9, 1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  I  and  J. 

N.  Ottawa  River  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  High  water,  July,  1907.  Analysis  by  F.  T.  Shutt  and  A.  G. 
Spencer,  Trans.  Roy.  Sec.  Canada,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2, 190S,  p.  175.   Another  incomplete  analysis  Is  also  given. 

O.  Lake  Champlain.  Average  of  five  analyses  of  samples  taken  in  the  broed  lake,  by  M.  O.  Leighton, 
Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  121, 1906.  This  paper  contains  analyses  of  water  firom  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  of  Bouquet  River,  and  of  Ticonderoga  Creek. 

Analyses  I,  J,  K,  and  M,  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  contain  conections  for  the  alkalies  as  furnished 
by  Palmer.  An  earlier  analysis  of  water  from  the  Maumee,  by  Chandler,  and  one  of  the  Ottawa,  by  T.  S. 
Hunt,  are  given  in  the  lionnar  edStkn  of  this  book  (Bulletin  330). 


H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

CO. 

42.00 
4.69 
6.09 

44.37 

12.88 

8.00 

.89 

21.85 

7.42 

3.20 

.89 

5.46 

.04 

47.32 
9.54 
1.41 

.79 

22.82 

7.47 

2.87 

.70 
7.05 

.03 

29.63 

16.25 

13.55 

1.52 

19.29 

5.44 

6.79 

1.62 

5.78 

.13 

37.94 

25.29 

1.41 

*24.'48' 

5.29 

2.59 

1.35 

.82 

39.10 

12.24 

.59 

.59 

19.40 

5.23 

6.57 

1.80 

14.03 

.45 

35.44 
8.57 
1.42 

45.81 

80. 

11.03 

CI. 

1.78 

NO, 

*j  x^j 

Ca 

18.08 
5.74 
6.13 
2.55 

14.15 
1.57 

16.68 
4.74 
4.51 
1.59 

20.03 

W.12 

21.19 

Mir 

4.21 

Na 

1  8.80 
5.58 

K 

SiOo 

Fe,0« 

1  1.60 

aUoI 

Salinity,     parts     per 

millinn 

100.00 
51 

100.00 
258 

100.00 
242 

100.00 
298 

100.00 
170 

100.00 
77 

100.00 
45 

100.00 
67 

•  InotadesiBaU  amounts  of  PO4  and  MmO^. 

Between  these  wat^:8  there  are  distinct  res^nblances,  in  that  car- 
bonates are  the  predominating  salts  and  calcium  is  the  chief  metal. 
Ottawa  River  is  characterized  by  high  silica;  but  the  Genesee  and  the 
Maumee,  which  flow  through  areas  of  sedimentaiy  rocks,  contain  a 
laiger  proportion  of  sulphates.  The  increase  in  salinity  or  concen- 
tration in  passing  from  Pigeon  Rirer,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  is  also  noteworthy.  The  two  Mont- 
real analyses,  F  and  O,  are,  however,  far  from  concordant  and  can 
not  be  given  much  weight. 

I  Other  tribntarlee  that  have  been  anatyied  are  88  fbllows:  gooee  Lake,  Michigan  (Qeol.  Survey  MtohJgan, 
vol.  8,  pt  8,  IQOS,  p.  236);  Totch  UkB,  Portage  Lake»  Pine  River,  Thunder  River  (Rept.  State  Board 
Oeol.  Survey  Michigan,  190a);  Tvavwaa  Bay,  Detzott,  flhiawanee,  Gnnd,  Cms,  Chippewa,  Tittabawassee, 
and  Boardnun  liwi,  Manistee  and  MnskiBon  laksB,  eltad  by  A.  0.  Lmdb  in  Wate^Supply  Paper  U.  8. 
Oeol.  Sorvey  No.  31, 1M8. 
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According  to  estimates  made  by  engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  flow  of  the  St.  Lawrence  past  Ogdensburg  is  248,518  cubic 
feet  per  second.  This,  with  a  salinity  of  134  parts  per  million,  cor- 
responds to  a  transport  of  dissolved  matter  of  29,722,000  metric  tons 
annually.  The  area  drained,  exclusive  of  water  surface,  is  286,900 
square  miles,  and  from  each  square  mile  103.6  tons  are  removed  in 
solution  each  year. 

THB  ATLAKTIC   SLOPE. 

For  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  slope  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence the  data  are  now  fairly  abundant.  The  subjoined  analyses  are 
the  most  useful.  In  all  of  them  bicarbonates  are  reduced  to  normal 
form,  and  oi^anic  matter  is  omitted  from  the  calculation. 

Analyses  of  waters  from  Atlantic  slope — J. 

A.  Moosehead  Lake,  Maine. 

B.  Rangeley  Lake,  Maine. 

C.  Androacoggln  River  at  Bninswick,  Maine,  above  the  laUs.  Aveiage  of  88  analjrses  of  weekly  samples, 
taken  between  April  26, 1905,  and  January  16, 1906.  Analyses  A,  B,  and  C  made  by  F.  C.  Robinson,  for 
the  water-resources  branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  C  as  recalculated  by  Dole  in  Water* 
Supply  Paper  236.    The  undetermined  COs  is  computed  to  satisfy  bases. 

D.  MerrimacRiveraboveConcord,  New  Hampshire.  AnalysisbyH.E.  Barnard  for  the  water-iesouroes 
branch  of  the  Qeological  Survey. 

E.  Hudson  R4ver  at  Hudson,  New  York.  Mean  analysis  of  86  weekly  composites,  taken  between  Sep- 
tember 16, 1906,  and  September  22, 1907.  Analyses  by  R.  B.  Dole,  M.  O.  Roberts,  C.  Palmer,  and  W.  D. 
Collins,  Water-Supply  Paper  236, 1909.  Analyses  by  C.  F.  Chandler  of  water  from  the  Hudson,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Croton,  are  cited  in  the  former  edition  of  this  book  (Bulletin  330). 

F.  Raritan  River  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.  Mean  of  35  composite  samples,  taken  between  Sep- 
tember 10, 1906,  and  September  12, 1907.  Same  analysts  and  reference  as  under  E.  Analyses  of  several 
New  Jersey  streams  are  given  by  A.  H.  Chester  in  the  Report  on  water  supply,  New  Jersey  Qeol.  Survey, 
1894.  An  analysis  of  water  from  Passaic  River,  by  £.  N.  Horsford,  is  published  in  Geology  of  New  Jersey, 
p.  708, 1868;  and  another  by  H.  Wurtx  in  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4,  pp.  99, 133.    1873. 

G.  Delaware  River  at  Lambertville,  New  Jersey.  Mean  of  34  composite  samples,  September  8, 1006, 
to  September  12, 1907.  Same  analysts  and  reference  as  under  E.  A  similar  average  analysis  of  the  Lehigh 
is  also  given  by  Dole.  For  an  earlier,  single  analysis  of  Delaware  water  see  H.  Wurtz,  Am.  Jour.  8oL, 
2d  ser.,  vol.  22, 1866,  p.  125.  Analyses  of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  are  given  by  C.  M.  Cresson  in  a  report 
entitled  "Results  of  examinattons  of  water  from  the  River  Schuylkill,"  Philadelphia,  1875. 

H.  Susquehanna  River,  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania.  Mean  of  86oomposite  samples,  September  10, 1906^ 
to  September  17, 1907.  Same  analysts  and  reference  as  under  E.  Similar  annual  averages  for  the  river  at 
West  Pittston  and  Williamsport  are  also  given  by  Dole.  The  Susquehanna  shows  the  effects  of  contamina- 
tion by  coal-mine  drainage. 

In  analyses  E,  F,  G,  and  H  the  alkalies  are  given  as  oorreoted  by  Palmer. 


CO,... 
SO4... 
CI..., 
NO,... 

Ca 

Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOj... 

Fe^O,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


26.83 
14.46 
13.83 


14.94 
1.80 

12.79 
4.29 
9.68 

I  1.38 


100.00 
14.5 


B 


26.53 
13.08 
12.72 


14.78 
1.69 

11.63 
4.42 

13.33 

I  1.82 


100.00 
16.5 


20.29 

24.85 

4.76 


15.33 
2.27 
5.17 
2.07 

18.63 

\  6.63 


100.00 
48.3 


28.15 

12.78 

8.78 


17.14 
4.18 
6.16 
trace 
18.14 
1.34 
3.33 


100.00 
170 


£ 


35.45 

15.84 

3.96 

.79 

20.79 
8.76 
6.53 
1.78 

10.90 


.20 


100.00 
108 


29.48 

14.08 
5.52 
2.23 

14.08 
4.58 
9.27 
1.76 

18.77 


.23 


32.95 

17.49 
4.23 
1.60 

17.49 
4.81 
6.70 
1.46 

13.12 


.15 


100.00 
85 

nrihy^-AlOgUP 


100.00 
70 


23.54 
27.53 
7.19 
3.02 
18.64 
4.08 
6.84 
1.33 
7.72 


.11 


100.00 
112 
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Analyses  A  and  B  are  remarkable  because  of  their  relatively  high 
content  in  alkaline  chlorides.  These  waters,  however,  are  very 
dilute,  and  the  absolute  quantity  of  chlorides  in  them  is  probably  no 
more  than  they  would  receive  from  rainfall.  The  Aiidrosco^n 
rises  in  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  but  the  composition  of  its  water  is  pro- 
foundly modified  by  drainage  from  factories  and  pulp  mills.  Its  head- 
waters, flowing  from  a  region  of  crystalline  rocks,  mainly  granitic, 
are  remarkably  pure. 

Analyses  of  waters  from  Atlantic  slope — 11. 

I.  Potomac  River  at  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Mean  composition  of  36  composite  samples,  taken  between 
September  11, 1906,  and  September  14, 1907.    Analyses  by  Dole,  Roberts,  Palmer,  and  Collins. 

J.  Shenandoah  River  at  MUlville,  West  Virginia.  Composite  of  36  samples,  September  12,  1906,  to 
September  9, 1907.    Same  analysts  as  imder  I. 

K.  Potomac  River  above  Great  Falls,  Maryland.  Average  of  twelve  samples  taken  at  intervals  of  one 
month,  between  April,  1904,  and  April,  1905.  Analyses  by  Raymond  Outwater,  Water-Supply  Paper 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  192,  1907,  pp.  296-297.  This  report  contains  thirty-four  other  analyses  of  water 
from  the  upper  Potomac  and  its  important  tributaries. 

L.  James  River  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Composite  of  36  samples,  September  10,  1906,  to  September 
9, 1907.  Same  analysts  as  under  I.  A  thesis  by  A.  F.  White,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1906,  con- 
tains partial  analyses  of  tributaries  of  the  James  near  Lexington,  Virginia.  See  also  an  analysis  of  James 
River  water  by  W.  H.  Taylor,  Rept  to  Richmond  Board  of  Health,  1877,  cited  in  the  former  edition  of 
this  book  (Bulletin  330). 

M.  Dan  River  at  South  Boston,  Virginia.  Composite  of  21  samples,  September  3, 1906,  to  May  2, 1907. 
Dole,  Roberts,  and  Palmer,  analysts. 

N.  Roanoke  River  at  Randolph,  Virginia.  Composite  of  20  samples,  September  7, 1906,  to  May  12, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  M. 

O.  Neuse  River  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Composite  of  36  samples,  October  1, 1906,  to  October  19, 
JM.  Same  analysts  as  under  L 

All  the  analyses  in  this  table,  except  K,  are  recalculated  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  with  the  alkaU 
determinations  as  corrected  by  Palmer.    Each  composite  sample  represents  ten  dally  collectianB. 


N 


CO3... 
SO4... 

CI 

N03... 

Ca 

Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiO,.., 
AlA. 


13.69 

44.85 

4.95 

.70 

18.56 

3.56 

6.11 

1.08 

6.35 


47.22 
4.43 
2.14 
1.86 

22.85 
5.86 
3.86 
1.00 

10.71 


44. 
7. 
4. 


.15 


.07 


27. 

4. 
2. 

4! 
4. 


36.02 

8.67 

2.81 

.37 

17.10 
3.66 
7.20 
1.34 

21.98 


25.43 
5.34 
5.03 
1.73 
8.79 
2.35 
9.10 
2.04 

37.68 


34.99 

5.90 

2,95 

.67 

12.74 
4.69 
6.70 
1.47 

28.15 


24.93 
4.90 
6.34 
.43 
8.50 
2.59 

10.09 
1.87 

37.47 


.85 


2.51 


1.74 


2.88 


Salinityi     parts     per 
million 


100.00 
130 


100.00 
140 


100.00 
115 


100.00 


100.00 
71 


100.00 
79 


100.00 
73 


The  first  three  analyses  in  the  foregoing  table  are  peculiarly  sug- 
gestive. The  Potomac,  at  Cumberland,  shows  the  effect  of  drainage 
from  coal  mines.  The  Shenandoah  adds  to  the  Potomac  a  large 
volume  of  water  which  is  little  contaminated,  and  which  represents 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  influence  of  a  limestone  country.  At 
Great  Falls,  the  Potomac,  modified  by  its.  numerous  affluents, 
approaches  the  normal  or  average  type  of  river  waters.    According 
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to  estimates  made  by  Outwater,  the  Potomac  amiually  carries  past 
Point  of  Rocks  771,000,000  kilograms  of  dissolved  matter  and 
212,000,000  kilograms  of  solids  in  suspension,  or  sediments.  The 
simi  of  th^  two  quantities  is  983,000  metric  tons,  or  a  little  over  102 
metric  tons  per  square  mile  of  the  territory  drained.  The  dissolved 
matter  corresponds  to  80  tons  per  square  mile. 

Arialyses  of  waters  of  Atlantic  slope — IIL 

P.  Cape  Fear  River  at  WUmlngton,  North  Carolina.  Mean  analysis  of  30  oomposlte  samples,  taken 
between  October  2,  1006,  and  October  9,  1907.  Dole,  Roberts,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts.  Water 
probably  modified  by  tidal  contamination. 

Q.  Pedee  RlTor  near  Pedee,  North  Carolina.    Mean  of  24  composites,  October  26, 1906,  to  October  19,  ' 
1907.    Dole,  Palmer,  Collins,  and  J.  R.  Evans,  analysts. 

R.  Saluda  River  near  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Mean  of  16  composites,  October  27, 1906,  to  May  3, 
1907.    Evans,  analyst 

S.  Wateree  River,  near  Camden,  South  Carolina.  Mean  of  34  composites,  October  21, 1906,  to  October 
25, 1907.    Dole,  Evans,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

T.  Savannah  River  near  Augusta,  Georgia.  Mean  of  34  composites,  October  25, 1906,  to  October  22, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  Q. 

IT.  Ocmulgee  River  near  Macon,  Oeoigia.  Mean  of  33  composites,  October  19, 1906,  to  October  21, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  Q. 

V.  Oconee  River  near  Dublin,  Georgia.  Mean  of  32  composites,  October  18, 1906,  to  October  17, 1007. 
Same  analysts  as  under  Q.  All  the  analyses  In  this  table  are  firom  Water^upply  Paper  236.  Potassium 
determinations  supplied  by  Palmer. 


P 

Q 

R 

8 

T 

U 

V 

CO. 

26.57 

6.91 

12.52 

.43 

10.80 

3.24 
14.04 

1.95 
21.38 

2.16 

23.33 

6.95 

4.60 

.89 

10.25 
1.93 

10.99 
2.82 

38.65 
.59 

26.01 

8.01 

5.61 

.69 

13.46 

2.08 

1     9.62 

33.65 
.87 

25.15 
6.33 
4.22 
.60 
9.49 
2.71 

10.84 
2.41 

37.65 
.60 

22.49 
9.12 
3.19 
.91 
8.67 
1.22 

14.42 
4.12 

34.95 
.91 

21.06 
7.48 
4.28 
J.  07 
9.62 
1.83 

10.23 
2.90 

39.70 
1.83 

26.00 

S04 

8.86 

CI 

4.86 

NO, 

1.43 

Ca 

12.14 

Me 

2.29 

nI 

10.14 

K 

2.85 

SiO. 

30.00 

FeoOa 

1.43 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million. 

100.00 
57 

100.00 
69 

100.00 
62 

100.00 
73 

100.00 
60 

100.00 
69 

100.00 
68 

Analyses  of  eastern  tributaries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A.  Flint  River  near  Albany,  Georgia.  Mean  analysis  of  20  composite  samples,  taken  between  October 
23, 1906,  and  May  12, 1907.    J.  R.  Evans,  analyst. 

B.  Chattahoochee  River  at  West  Point,  Geongla.  Mean  of  34  composites,  October  26, 1906»  to  October  18, 
1907.    Dole,  Evans,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

C.  Oostanaula  River  near  Rome,  Georgia.  Mean  of  31  composites,  October  21, 1900,  to  October  28, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  B. 

D.  Cahaba  River  near  Binnin^^iam,  Alabama.  Mean  of  80  oompcsttes,  November  1, 1906,  to  November 
1, 1907.  Same  analysts  as  under  B.  For  a  single  analysis  of  water  from  the  Cahaba  see  R.  S.  Hodges, 
Geol.  Survey  Alabama,  Underground  water  resources,  1907.  This  report  contains  many  analyses  of  springs 
and  wells. 

E.  Alabama  River  at  Sehna,  Alabama.  Mean  of  33  composites,  November  5, 1906,  to  October  17, 1907. 
Evans,  Dole,  Palmer,  Collins,  and  W.  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

P.  Tomblgbee  River  near  Epes,  Alabama.  Mean  of  38  eomposftest  October  24»  1906,  to  October  24, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  B. 
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O.  Pearl  River,  n«ar  Jackson,  MiailBippi.  Mean  of  32  oomposites,  October  16, 1906,  to  October  19, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  B. 

AH  the  analyses  in  this  table  are  recalculated  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  including  later  alkali  deter- 
minattons  by  Palmer. 


CO3 

SO4 

CI 

N03 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiOo 

FejO,: 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 


22.73 

8.95 

4.17 

.90 

13.12 
2.09 

10.44 

35.77 
1.83 


100.00 
67 


21.32 
8.49 
3.96 
1.32 
9.06 
1.51 

12.08 
3.40 

37.73 
1.13 


32.06 

5.04 

2.21 

.60 

14.74 
3.19 
9.60 
1.96 

29.48 
1.22 


32.53 

11.18 

2.79 

.76 

16.52 
3.17 
8.78 
3.18 

20.33 
.76 


27.86 
10.63 

2.72 

.83 

15.35 

3.42 
11.33 

2.12 

24.79 

.95 


33.34 

6.37 

3.03 

.61 

18.18 
1.82 
8.18 
2.32 

25.25 
.90 


100.00 
52 


100.00 
82 


100,00 
76 


100.00 
82 


100.00 
94 


25.29 
10.31 

5.48 

1.12 
11.43 

1.77 
11.59 

3.22 

28.99 

.80 


100.00 
59 


A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  and  the  two  immediately  preceding 
it  reveals  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  waters  of  the  southern 
rivers  from  the  James  to  the  Pearl  inclusive.  All  are  low  in  salinity 
and  relatively  high  in  silica  and  the  alkalies.  In  several  of  the 
analyses  the  alkaline  radicles  are  in  excess  of  calcium.  River 
waters^  in  short,  seem  to  exhibit  distinct  regional  peculiarities, 
which,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  are  due  to  the  geology  of  the  region 
traversed.  These  waters,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  flow  from 
areas  of  crystalline  schists,  and  owe  much  less  to  sedimentary 
environments. 

THB  MISSISSTPPI  BASIN. 

For  the  great  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  the  chemical  data  are 
abundant,  but  of  very  unequal  value.  The  river  itself  has  been 
studied  from  near  its  source  to  near  its  mouth,  and  the  waters  of 
many  tributaries  have  also  been  analyzed.  Taking  the  Mississippi 
itself  first,  the  useful  data  are  as  follows,  arranged  in  order  going 
southward: 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Mississippi  River. ^ 

A.  lOsslssippi  River  at  Brainerd,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Sldener,  Thirteenth  Ann.  Rept.  OeoL 
Nat.  Hist  Survey  Minnesota,  1884,  p.  102. 

D.  Mississippi  River  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Average  of  35  analyses,  by  W.  M.  Barr,  H.  8.'  Spauld- 
ing,  and  W.  Van  Winlde,  of  samples  each  formed  by  ten  dally  collections  between  September  10, 1906,  and 
September  11,  1907. 

C.  Mississippi  River  near  Moline,  Dlinois.  Mean  of  18  composite  samples,  taken  between  Febraary  1 
and  July  31, 1906.    W.  D.  Collins,  analyst. 

D.  Mi&dssippl  River  near  Quincy,  Ulinols.  Mean  of  36  composite  samples,  taken  between  August  1  • 
1906,  and  July  31, 1907.    W.  D.  Collins,  analyst. 

E.  Mississippi  River  near  Chester,  Illinois.    Mean  of  31  composite  samples,  taken  between  August  1, 

1906,  and  July  31, 1907.    W.  D.  Collins,  analyst. 

F.  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.    Mean  of  35  composite  samples,  taken  between  January  10, 

1907,  and  January  1, 1908.    Analyses  by  J.  R.  Evans,  W.  Van  Winkle,  R.  B.  Dole,  Chase  Palmer,  and 
W.  D.  Collins.    Later  alkali  determinations  by  Palmer. 

O.  Mississippi  River  above  CarroUton,  Louisiana.    Analysis  by  C.  H.  Stone,  Science,  vol.  22,  p.  472, 

1905.  Sample  taken  6  feet  below  surface.    Recalculated  from  blcarbonates. 

H.  Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans.    Mean  of  52  composite  samples,  taken  daily  between  April  29, 

1906,  and  April  28, 1906.    J.  S.  Porter,  analyst 

The  analyses,  except  A  and  O,  are  recalculated  from  the  figures  given  by  Collins  In  Water-Supply  Paper 
230  and  Dole  in  Water>Supply  Paper  236. 


CO,.... 
SO,.... 
CI 

N03... 

PO,.... 

Ca 

Mg. . . . 

Na 

K 

SiOo... 

AlA-. 
FejO,.. 
MnaO,. 


51.65 

1.05 

.48 


22.94 
4.09 
5.14 
1.75 
9.40 
2.01 
1.49 


48.03 

9.35 

.83 

.73 


20.77 

7.27 

I  5.19 

7.78 


.05 


Salinity,     parts     per 
million 


100.00  ilOO.OO 


195 


200 


42.27 

13.58 

2.09 

1.01 


18.68 

7.35 

I  5.65 

9.09 


.28 


100.00 
179 


43.16 

12.55 

2.21 

1.10 


18.06 

8.03 

I  5.52 

9.03 


.35 


100.00 
203 


33.23 

21.74 

3.79 

1.05 


17.08 

6.22 

I  8.15 

8.54 


.20 


100.00 
269 


30.23 

20.50 

4.10 

.81 


17.16 
5.72 
8.09 
1.52 

11.44 


.43 


100.00 
202 


100.00 
146 


34.98 

15.37 

6.21 

1.60 


20.50 

5.38 

I  8.33 

7.05 
.45 
.13 


100.00 
166 


a  For  two  analyses  of  Mississippi  water,  taken  above  and  below  Minneapolis,  see  J.  A.  Dodge,  Tenth 
Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Nat  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota.  1882,  p.  207.  These  analyses  are  given  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  book.  Bailey  Willis  (Jour.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  509)  cites  some  imperfect  analyses  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  near  St.  Louis.  Iowa  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  6,  1896,  p.  366),  contains  other  analyses  of 
Mississippi  water,  and  also  of  Missouri.  Cedar,  Des  Moines,  Coon,  Boyer,  Wapsiplnicon,  Skunk,  Chariton, 
Grand,  r«k  oda  way,  and  West  Nislmabotna  rivers.  These  too  are  incomplete.  The  early  analyses  of  Missis- 
sippi water  by  Avequln  and  by  Jones  are  of  no  value  for  present  purposes.  Partial  analyses,  containing 
some  useful  data,  are  given  in  Report  of  the  sewage  and  water  board,  New  Orleans,  1903.  These  relate  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  near  New  Orleans.  < 

This  table  tells  a  definite  story.  The  upper  Mississippi  is  low  in 
sulphates  and  chlorides,  which  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  lower 
stream.  The  chlorides  come  in  part  from  human  contamination,  a 
subject  to  be  considered  later;  but  more  largely,  together  with  sul- 
phates, from  western  tributaries.  At  New  Orleans,  also,  there  is 
probably  some  '* cyclic  sodium"  brought  in  rainfall  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  the  whole,  carbonates  predominate  in  the  Mississippi 
water,  with  all  else  subordinate. 
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If  we  accept  the  figures  given  by  J.  L.  Qreenleaf/  who  puts  the 
average  outflow  of  the  river  at  664,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
mean  sahnity  of  166  parts  per  million  corresponds  to  a  total  trans- 
port of  material  in  solution  of  98,369,000  metric  tons  annually.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a  Uttle  over  78  metric  tons  from  each  square  mile 
of  territory  drained.  It  is  the  contribution  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  salinity  of  the  ocean,  but  it  is  subject  to  some  correc- 
tions that  need  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

The  next  table  gives  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the  upper 
Mississippi  within  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.' 

Analyses  of  waters  tribtUary  to  upper  Mississippi  River. 

A.  Lake  Minnetonka.    Analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  Oeology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  2, 1888,  p.  311. 

B.  MUldacs  Lake.    Analysis  by  J.  A.  Dodge,  Geology  ot  Minnesota,  toI.  4, 1809,  p.  38. 

C.  Bigstone  Lake.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Sidener,  Thirteenth  Ann.  Kept.  GeoL  Nat.  Hist.  Suryey  Minne- 
sota, 1884,  p.  98.    Empties  into  Minnesota  River. 

D.  Heron  Lake.  Analysis  by  Noyes,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  OeoL  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1882, 
p.  173.    Empties  into  Des  Moines  River. 

E.  Rock  River  at  Luveme,  Minnesota.  A  tributary  of  Blouz  River.  Analysis  by  Noyes,  Geology  of 
Minnesota,  vol.  1, 1884,  p.  550. 

F.  Minnesota  River  at  Shakopee,  Minnesota.  Mean  analjrsis  of  30  composite  samples,  taken  between 
September  24, 1906,  and  October  1, 1907.  W.  M.  Barr,  H.  S.  Spaulding,  W.  Van  Winkle,  R.  B.  Dole, 
C.  Palmer,  and  W .  D.  Collins,  analysts.   Alkali  determinations  as  corrected  by  Palmer. 

O.  Chippewa  River  near  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  Mean  of  35  composites,  September  14, 1906,  to  Sep- 
tember 12, 1907.    Barr,  Spaulding,  and  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

H.  Wisconsin  River  near  Portage,  Wisconsin.  Mean  of  24  composites,  September  11, 1906,  to  May  17, 
1907.    Same  analjrsts  as  under  O. 

Analyses  F,  O,  H,  are  recalculated  from  the  figures  given  by  Dole  in  Waten^SuppIy  Paper  230. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

CO. 

58.81 

59.03 
.88 
.59 

20.13 

34.36 

1.65 

42.65 
18.62 
1.14 
1.39 
20.71 
8.00 
2.94 
1.32 
2.61 

}    .62 

47.94 

8.64 

.44 

'26.51' 
7.43 
3.31 

.51 
7.65 
3.21 

.36 

31.59 

31.26 

1.02 

.43 

17.81 

7.61 

4.12 

1.15 

4.99 

.02 

30.49 

18.09 

1.42 

.78 

16.80 

6.07 

110.46 

15.60 
.39 

31.43 

SOa 

18.74 

CI.. 

.72 

2.31 

N03 

.99 

Ca 

26.52 
7.23 
1.03 
2.32 
4.37 

15.25 
10.71 
6.68 
2.24 
2.97 
1.66 

8.00 
8.61 
6.69 
1.01 
19.26 
.29 

15.44 

Me 

7.50 

Nf:;... 

1  8.93 
14.33 

K 

SiO, 

FCoOa 

.33 

ALOa 

Salinity,  ports  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
110 

100.00 
144 

100.00 
554 

100.00 
272 

100.00 
275 

100.00 
480 

100.00 
90 

100.00 
98 

>  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser. ,  vol.  2, 1806,  p.  29.  Oreenleaf  gives  detailed  data  for  the  hnportant  tributariei 
of  the  MIsslsslppL   The  area  drained  by  the  river  is  put  at  1,250,000  square  miles. 

s  For  analyses  of  several  other  Minnesota  waters,  see  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  193, 
1907,  p.  133. 
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The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  niinois  and  Iowa: 

Analy$€S  qf  tributarieM  in  lUinoU  and  Iowa. 

A.  Roek  JOmt  naar  Sterling,  nilnob.  Mean  analysis  of  36  oomposite  samples,  taken  between  Augmt  1, 
1006,  and  July  SI,  1907.  W.  D.  Collins,  analyst.  Collins  also  gives  a  similar  annual  average  for  the  river 
at  Hockford. 

B.  nunois  River  near  Eampsvtile,  Illinois.  Mean  of  36  composites,  August  1, 1906,  to  July  31, 1007. 
Collins,  analyst.    He  also  gives  similar  analyses  for  the  river  near  Lasalle  and  Peoria. 

C.  Kaskaskia  River  at  Carlyle,  Illinois.  Mean  of  34  composites,  August  1 ,  1906,  to  July  31 ,  1007.  Collins, 
analyst.   A  Btmilar  average  is  given  for  the  rtv«r  near  ShelbyviUe. 

D.  Cedar  River  near  Cedar  Rftpids,  Iowa.  Mean  of  37  composites,  September  6, 1906,  to  September  17, 
1907.    W.  M.  Barr,  H.  B.  Spaulding,  and  W.  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

E.  Iowa  River  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Mean  of  36  composites,  September  6, 1906,  to  September  16, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  D. 

F.  Des  Moines  River  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa.  Mean  of  36  composites,  September  10, 1906,  to  September  9, 
1907.   Same  analsrsts  as  under  D. 

Analyses  A,  B,  and  C  are  recalculated  Ih>m  the  figures  given  by  Collins  in  Watei^Supply  Paper  239;  the 
others  are  from  Bole,  Water-Supply  Paper  236. 

Collins  also  gives  annual  averages  for  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  Kankakee,  Fox,  Vermilion, 
Sangamon,  Mud^y,  Embarrass,  Little  Wabash  and  Cache  rivers.  In  all,  19  rivers  were  studied ,  including 
the  Mississippi. 


CO, 

S04 

CI 

NO, 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiOo 

Fe,0, 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


48.56 
9.34 
2.06 
1.42 
18.30 
10.09 
4.48 

5.60 
.15 


38.42 
16.30 
5.82 
1.67 
18.24 
7.76 
6.98 

4.65 
.16 


42.13 
13.64 
2.77 
1.92 
18.86 
8.02 
5.62 

6.84 
.20 


44.80 
13.08 
1.48 
1.35 
20.91 
6.97 
5.23 

6.10 
.08 


42.17 
14.70 
1.47 
1.15 
20.00 
6.94 
5.67 

7.76 
.14 


34.96 
23.37 
1.58 
1.09 
19.09 
6.91 
5.59 

7.24 
.17 


100.00 
267 


100.00 
267 


100.00 
248 


100.00 
228 


100.00 
247 


100.00 
3X2 


In  the  following  table  I  give  analyses  of  waters  which  reach  the 
Mississippi  from  the  eastward  by  way  of  the  Ohio.^  For  the  Ohio 
itself  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  data. 

Analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  Ohio  River, 

A .  Allegheny  River  at  Kittannlng,  Pennsylvania.  Mean  analysis  of  36  composite  samples  taken  betwven 
September  13, 1906,  and  September  10,  }907.    R.  B.  Dole,  M.  O.  Roberts,  and  C.  Palmer,  analysts. 

B.  Monongahela  River  at  Elisabeth,  Pennsylvania.  Mean  of  37  composites,  August  26, 1906,  to  Septem* 
her  2, 1907.  Same  analysts  as  under  A.  Dole  also  gives  an  annual  avsrage  fbr  the  oomposltlon  of  Youghio- 
gheny  water. 

C.  Muskhigum  River  at  ZanesviUei  Ohio.  Mean  of  27  composites.  September  3, 1006,  to  September  13, 
1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  A. 

D.  Miami  River  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mean  of  34  composites,  September  16, 1906,  to  September  17, 1907. 
Dole,  Roberts,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

£.  East  Fork  of  White  River  near  Asalla,  Indiana.  Mean  of  37  composites,  September  12,  1906,  to 
October  3, 1907.    Barr,  Spaulding,  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

F.  West  Fork  of  White  River  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Mean  of  35  composites,  September  8, 1906, 
to  September  12, 1907.    Barr,  Spaulding,  and  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

1  An  analysis  of  Monongahela  water  by  C.  D.  Howard  end  one  of  water  trom  the  Cumberland  by  N.  T. 
Lupton  are  given  in  the  former  edition  of  this  book  (Bulletin  390). 
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Mean  <rf  SI  oompositM,  BegUmhv  0, 1906^  to  Septsmber  16, 


J.  TenDMBee  River  near  GilbertsvUle,  Kentucky.  ICean  of  33  oompoaltes,  October  24, 1806.  to  October 
24, 1906.  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  ColUns,  analyBts.  Another  average  is  giTen  for  the  water  at 
KnozviUe,  Tennenee. 

All  the  analyses  In  this  series  are  recaloulaled  tnm  the  flames  given  by  Dole  in  WsteivSupply  Paper 
336,  as  oonected  by  the  later  alkali  detormlnatioDs  of  Pahner. 


G.  Wabash  River  at  VtaMeones,  Indiana. 
1W7.    Same  analysts  as  under  F. 
H.  Kentw±y  River  at  Fiankftvt,  Kentucky.   MtenofSOoomposltes,  AQgnst38,1006»  to8eptBmber4, 

1907.  Same  analysts  as  onder  D. 

I.  Cumberland  River  at  Kuttawa,  Kentucky.   Mean  of  34  oomposltes,  January  11, 1907,  to  January  11, 

1908.  Evans,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts.    Another  average  is  given  for  the  wster  near  Nashville, 


CO, 21.  51 

SO4 19.56 

CI 16.10 

NO, 82 

Ca 16. 10 

Mg 3.46 

Na 11.04 

K 2.09 

SiOo 9.09 

FeaO, .24 

100.00 
Salinity,  parte  per  million 87 


11.47 

42.52 
4.12 
2.32 

15.47 
2.84 
8.12 
1.42 

10.82 
.90 


24.71 

18.36 

17.07 

.69 

18.36 

4.06 

9.39 

1.28 

5.98 

.10 


43.64 

13.88 

1.42 

2.98 

20.46 

8.83 

2.49 

.83 

5.89 

.08 


47.85 

10.58 

1.10 

1.97 

21.61 

8.11 

2.75 

.77 

5.29 

.07 


100.00 
81 


100.00 
244 


100.00 
289 


100.00 
279 


CO, 

SO4 

CI 

NO, 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiOo 

FeaO, 

Salinity,  parte  per  million 


31.76 
12.88 
17.32 

1.36 
16.44 

6.44 
10.66 

3.10 
.04 


34.09 

16.57 

10.84 

L93 

18.37 

6.63 

7.56 

3.92 
.09 


38.61 
8.32 
2.01 
2.51 

21.06 
3.71 
5.82 
1.41 

16.06 
.60 


40.57 
7.85 
2.43 
1.46 

22.67 
3.48 
4.29 
2.34 

14.69 
.32 


34.57 

10.74 
2.93 
1.17 

18.56 
4.00 
5.08 
2.83 

19.64 
.68 


100.00 
460 


100.00 
336 


100.00 
104 


100.00 
124 


100.00 
101 


For  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Mississippi — the  Missouri — several 
analyses  are  available.  They  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together 
with  analyses  of  its  affluents.* 

1  Two  analyses  of  water  froin  the  Afissouri,  not  used  here,  are  given  In  the  former  edition  of  this  book. 
Another  analysis  by  F.  W.  Tn^hagen  is  cited  in  £.  W.  Hilsard's  Soils,  p.  23,  but  the  point  of  collection 
is  not  named. 
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AruUyua  oftoater/wm  Miuouri  River  and  tributariei, 

A.  MlSBOurl  River  near  Florence;  Nebraska.  Mean  analyRis  of  36  oamposlte  samples,  taken  between 
October  1, 1906,  and  October  14, 1007.    Barr,  Spaulding,  Van  Winkle,  Bole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

B.  Missouri  River  near  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Mean  of  38  composites,  October  4, 1006,  to  Ootober  21, 
1007.    Same  analysts  as  under  A. 

C.  Missouri  River  near  Ruegg,  Missouri.  Mean  of  36  composites,  September  24, 1006,  to  October  6, 1007. 
Same  analysts  as  under  A. 

D.  North  Platto  River  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska.  Mean  of  29  composites,  September  10, 1006,  to  June 
30, 1007.    Barr,  Spaulding,  and  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

£.  Platto  River  at  FremoDt,  Nebraska.  Mean  of  33  composites,  October  10, 1006,  to  November  2, 1007. 
Barr,  Van  W  inkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts.  Another  series  of  analyses  of  the  water  at  Columbus 
is  also  given.  An  analysis  of  the  Platte  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  is  given  on  p.  20,  ante,  together  with  some 
of  its  tributary,  Cache  la  Poudre  River.  ^ 

F.  Laramie  River  20  miles  above  Laramie,  Wyoming.  Average  of  three  analyses  by  E.  E.  Slosson, 
Bull.  Wyoming  Ezper.  Sto.  No.  24, 1895. 

G.  Laramie  River  50  miles  beiow  Laramie.  Analysis  by  E.  E.  Slosson,  loc.  cit.  Slosson  also  gives 
analyses  of  Popo  Agie  and  Little  Goose  creeks.  Another  analysis  of  the  Laramie  is  printed  in  Fifth  Rept. 
Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1903. 

H.  Yellowstone  Lake.  Analysis  by  J.  E .  Whitfield,  Bull.  U .  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  47, 1888.  This  bulletin 
also  gives  analyses  of  Firehole  and  Gardiner  rivers. 

Analyses  A  to  £  are  recalculated  from  Dole's  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  with  potassiimi  detenninations 
communicated  by  Palmer. 


'       A 

1 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

CO, 

S04 

CI 

N03 

Ca 

Mff 

22.42 

37.69 

1.99 

.40 

14.58 

4.48 

9.64 

1.70 

24.23 

32.74 

3.15 

.54 

15.04 

4.37 

9.22 

L50 

25.63 

30.44 

3.52 

.85 

15.22 

4.68 

9.07 

1.90 

24.13 

32.77 

3.15 

.53 

15.05 

4.37 

110.68 

/ 

29.43 

22.18 

2.18 

.33 

15.80 

3.67 

8.06 

2.42 

27.35 

11.16 

3.11 

13."  75" 

2.45 

7.34 

.85 

19.59 

37.48 

6.32 

15.07" 
5.10 
8.82 
1.96 

20.93 
7.12 
7.96 

"7.29 
.25 

nI.;:::. ;:::.:.::... 

13.22 

K 

3.99 

NH4 

.34 

SiOo 

6.95 

8.97 

8.49 

8.98 

15.80 

31.73 
}2.26 

4.54 
}l.l2 

35.51 

AI2O3 

3.39 

Fe^Oj 

.15 

.24 

.20 

.34 

.13 

Salinity,     parte     per 
million 

100.00 
454 

100.00 
426 

100.00 
346 

100.00 
426 

100.00 
302 

100.00 
212 

100.00 
429 

100.00 
118 

In  all  but  three  of  these  waters  sulphates  predominate  over  car- 
bonates, and  calcium  is  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  analyses  preceding 
this  group.  The  high  silica  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  upper 
Laramie  is  also  noticeable. 

For  one  other  tributary  of  the  Missouri  a  particularly  interesting 
group  of  analyses  is  at  hand.  The  Kansas  or  Kaw  River,  with  its 
chief  affluents,  has  been  studied  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  C.  Franklin,* 
whose  data,  reduced  as  usual,  are  given  below.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  analyses  are  not  complete;  the  sodium  was  calcu- 
lated and  the  potassium  not  considered  at  all.  The  localities  men- 
tioned are  all  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
streams  is  from  the  west,  eastward. 


>  Kansas  Univ.  Quart.,  vol.  3, 1W4,  p.  91. 
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Analy9e$  of  waterfront  Kansas  River  and  tributaries. 

A.  Smolcy  Hill  River  below  SaUna. 

B.  Saline  River  above  New  Oambria. 
(X  Solomon  River  above  Solomon. 

D.  Republican  River  above  Junction  City. 

E.  Blue  River. 

F.  Delaware  River  at  Penryville  (not  to  be  conlUfled  with  the  eastern  river  of  the  same  name).    Analysis 
by  J.  E.  Curry. 

O.  Wakaraaa  River  south  of  Lawrence.    Analysis  by  J.  £.  Curry. 

H.  Kansas  River,  average  of  two  analyses,  one  sample  taken  above  Topeka,  the  other  above  Lawrence. 
The  two  are  fairly  concordant. 


CO, 

S04 

CI 

Ca 

Mg 

nS 

SiOo. 

(AlFe)30, 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 


16.07 
24.52 
22.41 
13.86 

2.62 
17.81 

2.03 


100.00 
1,017 


13.70 

16.94 

34.61 

5.62 

1.88 

26.07 

.98 

.20 


100.00 
2,323 


14.12 
23.36 
24.56 
11.58 

2.16 
20.15 

3.63 
.45 


100.00 
1,105 


31.41 
13.71 
10.02 
15.62 

3.19 
13.06 
11.61 

1.38 


100.00 

554 


35.41 
16.17 
6.48 
18.90 
4.91 
7.89 
8.59 
1.65 


100.00 
436 


44.54 
11.28 
6.03 
23.14 
5.49 
4.76 
3.39 
1.37 


100.00 
396 


42.66 
7.59 
6.69 

23.27 
3.12 

12.81 
2.77 
LOO 


100.00 
499 


23.83 
18.15 
18.80 
14.76 

3.51 
15.45 

4.83 
.67 


100.00 
766 


The  four  westernmost  of  these  streams  flow  from  a  relatively  arid 
region  and  are  characterized  by  high  salinity.  They  are  pecuhariy 
poor  in  carbonates  but  rich  in  sodium  and  chlorine,  conditions  which 
may  be  correlated  with  the  great  abundance  of  salt  in  Kansas.  In 
the  Blue  River  carbonates  begin  to  predominate;  and  in  the  eastern- 
most rivers  of  the  group,  the  Delaware  and  the  Wakarusa,  there  is  a 
close  approximation  in  chemical  character  to  the  streams  of  the  At- 
lantic slope.  The  Kansas  River  itself  represents  a  blending  of  all  the 
waters  which  flow  into  it. 

Two  analyses  of  water  from  the  Arkansas  River,  by  Headden, 
have  already  been  cited,  but  it  seems  well  to  reproduce  them  here, 
with  others  of  the  same  important  stream  and  also  of  the  Red  River, 
as  follows:* 

1  Partial  analyses  of  aboat  60  streams  in  Oklahoma  may  be  found  in  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  148, 1905.  A  paper  by  J.  H.  Norton  on  the  drainage  of  Richland  Creek,  Arkansas,  appeared 
in  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  30, 1908,  p.  1186.  For  reoent  analyses  of  Kansas  waters  see  H.  N.  Parker, 
Water-Supply  P^per  273, 1911.    They  should  supplant  the  analyses  cited  above. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Arhmaas  River  and  tnlmtane$, 

A.  Arkansas  River  at  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

B.  Arkansas  River  at  Rockyford,  Colorado.  Analyses  A  and  B  by  W.  P.  Headdsn,  Bull.  CotarMlo  A«r. 
Exper.  Sta.  No.  82, 1903. 

C.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    High  water,  December  20, 18S8. 

D.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock.  Low  water,  August  22, 1888.  Analyses  C  and  D  by  R.  N.  Brsckett, 
Ann.  Rept.  Arkansas  Oeol.  Survey,  1891,  yd.  2,  pp.  159, 160.  Recalculated  here  to  staadard  form.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  C.  Branner  (idem,  p.  164),  the  river  carries  in  solution  past  Little  Rock  6,828,360  tons  annually. 

E.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock.  Mean  analysis  of  22  composite  samples,  taken  betweaa  Novem- 
cer  1,  1906,  and  October  24,  1907.  Barr,  Spaulding,  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  ColUos,  analysta. 
Recalculated  fh>m  Water-supply  Paper  236. 

F.  Neosho  River  at  Chanutc,  Kansas.  A  tributary  of  the  Arkansas.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Oustavsen, 
Kansas  Univ.  Sci.  BuU.,  vol.  2, 1903,  p.  243.    Reduced  from  bicarbonate  form. 

G.  Red  River  near  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Average  of  34  composites  l£arch  19, 1906,  to  March  19, 1908, 
Dole,  Palmer,  Collins,  and  Evans,  analysts.  Recalculated  from  Water^upply  Paper  230,  with  later 
alkali  determinations  by  Palmer. 


A 

B 

0 

D 

£ 

F 

0 

CO, 

37.55 

2.65 

20. 92 

10.80 

11.89 

21.74 

13.01 

S04 

14.62 

60.69 

8.15 

12.61 

15.19 

16.08 

25.65 

CL. 

3.77 

4.89 

22.21 

38.55 

33.17 

2.78 

22.16 

NO, 

.33 

.07 

Ca.! 

20.24 

12.78 

7.20 

7.60 

8.99 

15.76 

13.56 

Mg 

5.13 

•  3.76 

1.75 

1.67 

2.13 

.10 

3.12 

Na 

9.57 

14.50 

19.83 

25.92 

\  23. 53 
/ 

7.91 

16.74 

K 

.60 

.28 

3.68 

.74 

.91 

SiO^ 

A1,0, 

FgoO, 

8.19 

.45 

12.00 

1.81 

4.57 

26.02 

5.49 

}      .33 

.61 
3.65 

.24 
.06 

'"'.'26' 

}    9.61 

.29 

*  ^2^8 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Salinity,     parts      per 

million 

148 

2,134 

109 

794 

630 

306 

561 

SOUTKWJUfSTEBN  BIVBBS. 

A  few  of  the  rivers  of  the  southwestern  United  States  have  been 
studied  with  much  care.  The  subjoined  analyses  represent  this 
group.* 

1  An  analysis  of  Rio  Grande  water  by  O.  Loew  is  given  in  Rept.  U.  S.  Qeog.  Surveya  W.  100th  Mer., 
vol.  3, 1875,  p.  576.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  Survey  for  1876  Loew  gives  an  analysis  of  water  fh>ni 
Virgin  River,  h.  tributary  of  the  Colorado.  For  two  analyses  of  the  Pecos  see  B.  8.  Tilson,  Bull.  OeoL 
Survey  Texas  No.  2, 1910.  Analyses  of  Rio  Grande  water  by  Fraps  and  Tilson  are  dted  in  Circalar  103, 
Office  Exper.  Sta.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1911. 
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Analyies  of  water  frtym  mmthwettem  rivers. 

A.  Brasos  RiT«r  at  Waoo,  Texas.  Mean  analyaia  of  30  composite  samples  taken  between  December 
14,  1906,  and  November  19,  1907.  Barr,  Spaulding,  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 
Recalculated  from  Water-Sapply  Paper  236,  with  later  alkali  determinations  by  Palmer. 

B.  Colorado  River  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  Mean  of  36  oomi>osltes,  August  1, 1905,  to  July  27, 1906.  AV,  H. 
Heileman,  analyst,  Water-Supply  Paper  236. 

C.  Rio  Grande  at  Laredo,  Texas.  Mean  of  37  composlteB,  Aogost  1,1906,  to  August  2, 1906.  HeUeman, 
analyst,  loc.  dt. 

D.  Rio  Grande  at  Mesllla,  New  Mexico.  Average  oomixMltlon  for  an  entire  year,  June,  1893,  to  June» 
1894.  Analyses  by  Arthur  Goss,  BoU.  New  Mexico  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.  No.  34, 1900.  This  bulletin  also 
contains  analyses  of  water  from  Animas  River,  Santa  Fe  River,  and  Rio  Bonlto. 

E.  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico.    Average  of  six  samples  analysed  by  Goss,  loc.  dt. 

F.  Colorado  River  at  Yuma,  Ariiona.  Average  of  seven  composite  samples,  covering  collections  made 
between  January  10, 1900,  and  January  24, 1901.  Analysed  by  R.  H.  Forbes  and  W.  W.  Skinner,  BulL 
Univ.  Arisona  Agrlc.  Exper.  Sta.  No.  44, 1902.    The  average  composition  of  the  water  during  a  year. 

G.  GUa  River  at  head  of  Florence  canal,  below  The  Buttes,  Arizona.  Average  of  four  analyses,  by 
Forbes  and  Skinner,  representing  twenty-one  weekly  composites.  Samples  taken  between  November 
28, 1899,  and  November  5, 1900. 

H.  Salt  River  at  Mesa,  Arizona.  Average  of  six  analyses  covering  forty  weekly  composites,  of  water 
taken  between  August  1, 1899,  and  August  4, 1900.  Analyses  by  Forbes  and  Skinner,  loc  dt.  Salt  River 
and  the  GUa  are  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Forbes  and  Skinner  report  their  silica  as  the  silicate  radide 
SiOa.    This  is  reduced  to  SiOs  in  the  table. 


S04.. 

CI... 
NO,. 
Ca... 
Mc... 

nS.., 

E. 


SiO,.. 
Fe^O,. 


Salinity,     parts    per 
million 


7.09 

25.49 

30.87 

.20 

11.06 

1.74 

20.83 

.67 

2.01 


.04 


100.00 
1,136 


28.60 
12.48 
17.52 


15.45 
5.14 

13.07 
1.50 
5.32 

[    .92 


100.00 
321 


11.55 
30.10 
21.65 


13.73 
3.03 

14.78 

.85 

3.83 

\    .48 


100.00 
791 


17.28 
31.33 
13.55 


14.78 
2.05 

14.43 
1.95 

4.63 


100.00 
399 


I 


1.54 
43.73 
22.56 


13.43 

3.62 

14.02 

.77 

.33 


100.00 
2,384 


13.02 
28.61 
19.92 


10.35 
3.14 

19.75 
2.17 
3.04 


100.00 
702 


12.10 
16.07 
29.78 


8.03 
2.52 
24.53 
2.31 
4.66 


100.00 
1,023 


9.61 

8.29 

41.56 


7.15 
2.69 
26.38 
1.38 
2.94 


100.00 
1,234 


These  waters  are  characterized;  as  is  evident  on  inspection  of  the 
table,  by  high  salinity,  the  predominance  of  alkaline  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  and  a  deficiency  of  carbonates  and  of  lime.  From  figures 
given  by  Forbes  I  have  computed  that  the  Colorado  carries  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  annually,  in  solution,  13,416,400  metric  tons  of 
salts,  or  about  59.6  metric  tons  from  each  square  mile  of  its  basin. 

irO&THWBSTBBN  BIVB&8. 

The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  north  of  California. 
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Analyses  of  northwestern  waters, 

A.  Yukon  River  at  Eagle,  Alaska.  Analyala  by  O.  Stelger.  Reported  by  F.  W.  Oarke,  Joor.  Am. 
Chem.  Boc.,  vol.  27, 1905,  p.  111. 

B.  Cedar  River,  Washington.  Analyala  by  H.  G.  Knight,  Rept.  Waahington  Oeol.  Survey,  voL  1, 1901, 
p.  285. 

C.  Snake  River,  Blackfoot  area,  Idaho. 

D.  Powder  River  near  Baker  City,  Oregon.  Analyaea  C  and  D  made  under  the  direction  of  F.  K.  Cam- 
eron, Fifth  Rept.  Bur.  Soila,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1003.  An  analysts  of  Powder  River  at  a  different  point  is 
also  given  in  thia  report. 

E.  Columbia  River  at  Mayger,  Oregon.  Analyala  by  B.  PiUdngton.  Reported  by  C.  E.  Bradley,  Jour. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  vol.  2, 1910,  p.  294. 

F.  Willamette  River  at  CorvaUis,  Oregon.  Pilklngton,  analyst,  kw.  dt.  Recalonlated  with  the  aid  of 
a  correction  on  p.  496  of  the  same  Journal. 

0.  Lost  River,  Klamath  County,  Oregon.  Analjrsis  by  A.  L.  Knlaely,  Ann.  Rept.  Irr.  and  Drainage 
Investigations,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1904,  p.  264. 


COs... 
SO4... 

CI 

PO,... 
Ca..... 
Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

NH4... 
SiO,... 

FeaOa. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


I 


46.16 

10.75 

.41 


22.21 
4.71 
6.14 

trace. 


7.78 
1.84 


100.00 
98 


32.65 

11.85 

4.86 


26.68 

1.27 

.81 


5.81 
16.07 


100.00 
31 


26.31 
13.36 
17.01 


16.20 
3.64 

15.38 
8.10 


100.00 
247 


3.17 

64.28 

.34 


1.69 

1.49 

28.09 

.94 


100.00 
1,481 


31.66 

10.62 

10.62 

.15 

16.80 

4.83 

7.72 

7.91 

.81 

4.63 


4.25 


100.00 
51.8 


24.07 

10.29 

9.63 

.17 

8.31 

2  19 

10.72 
6.13 
1.14 

26.48 


.87 


100.00 
45.7 


52.64 
3.37 
1.46 


14.12 

12.06 

2.78 

.78 

10.42 


2.37 


100.00 
220 


BIVBBS  OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

For  the  river  waters  of  California  the  data  are  now  very  abundant, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  them  can  be  utilized  here.  A  number  of 
individual  analyses  are  to  be  found  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
book;  ^  the  following  table  is  recalculated  from  the  figures  reported 
by  W.  Van  Winkle  and  F.  lA.  Eaton  in  Water-Supply  Paper  237, 
1910.  In  that  paper  the  average  composition  of  a  river  water  is 
ascertained  by  many  analyses  of  composite  samples,  representing 
daily  collections,  as  was  done  in  the  investigations  under  Dole  and 
Collins  which  have  already  been  freely  cited.  The  composition  of 
each  water  is  thus  determined  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  give  the 
figures  real  significance  in  geochemical  research.  Van  Winkle  and 
Eaton,  by  this  general  method,  studied  37  rivers  of  California. 

1  Clear  Lake,  analysis  by  T.  Price,  cited  In  Water-supply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  46, 1901.  Feather 
River,  by  E.  W.  Hllgard,  Rept.  Agr.  Exper.  Sto.,  Univ.  California,  180&-19O1.  San  Loranzo  Rlvor,  by 
A.  Seidell,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901.  Santa  Clara  River,  by  B.  E.  Brown,  same 
reference  as  the  preceding.  Santo  Ynex  River  and  three  of  its  tributaries,  by  J.  A.  Dodge,  Water-Supply 
Paper  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  116, 1904. 
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Analffaes  of  water  Jram  rivers  of  Caltfomia, 

w 

A.  Russian  Ri'ver  near  Ukiah.   Mean  analysis  of  37  composite  samples,  taken  between  December  SI, 

1907,  and  December  31, 1908. 

B.  Sacramento  River  above  Sacramento.    Mean  of  two  series  of  analyses  covering  the  yean  1906  and 

1908.  Potassium  was  separately  detennined  during  the  first  half  of  1906,  and  the  same  is  true  of  total 
FesOi+AlsOa.  In  recalculating,  these  determinations  are  assumed  to  be  fair  averages.  Van  Winkle  and 
Eaton  also  give  annual  averages  for  Feather,  Yuba,  and  American  rivers  and  Cache  Creek,  all  tributaries 
of  the  Sacramento. 

C.  San  Joaquin  River  at  Lathrop.  Mean  of  two  series,  1906  and  1906,  recalculated  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Sacramento.  Similar  averages  for  one  year  or  less  are  given  for  the  tributary  riven  Mokelumne,  Stanislaus, 
Tuolumne,  Meroed,  and  Kern. 

D.  Salinas  River  at  Paso  Robles.  Mean  of  30  composites  taken  in  1908.  From  about  July  18  to  October 
1  the  river  bed  was  dry.    Data  are  given  for  several  tributaries  of  the  Salinas. 

E.  Santa  Maria  River  25  miles  above  Santa  Maria.  Mean  of  36  composites,  covering  the  year  1906.  K 
and  total  RsOi  were  only  determined  during  the  fint  half  year. 

F.  Santa  Ynes  River  at  Santa  Barbara.  Mean  of  33  composites,  covering  the  year  1906.  K  and  RsOs 
only  determined  during  the  fint  half  year. 

O.  San  Oabriel  River  near  Rivera.  Mean  of  37  composites,  covering  the  year  1908.  Another  sverage 
is  given  for  the  river  at  Asusa. 

H.  Santa  Ana  River  above  Mentone.  Mean  of  two  series,  1906  and  1908.  K  and  RiOi  determined 
during  the  flnt  half  of  1906.    Another  annual  average  is  given  for  the  river  near  Corona. 


CO,... 

S04... 

CI 

NOj..- 

Ca 

Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOo... 

Fe,0,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


39.07 
10.81 

4.70 

.77 

14.61 

7.62 
[10. 17 


12.07 

"As 


100.00 
145 


30.14 

12.21 

5.79 

.48 

11.45 
5.59 
9.78 
1.68 

19.12 

3.35 

.41 


100.00 
118.5 


I  30.66 

21.35 

8.59 

.16 

13.21 

6.17 

12.99 


100.00 
183 


6.82 


.05 


100.00 
448 


5.82 

58.35 

4.89 


14.07 

6.19 

8.94 

.37 

1.12 

.24 

.01 


100.00 
2,412 


19.33 

42.58 

3.71 


14.98 

6.68 

8.10 

.51 

3.56 

.53 

.02 


100.00 

714 


40.54 
12.62 

3.22 

.73 

21.04 

4.59 
I  8.41 


8.79 


.06 


100.00 
246 


35.78 
11.34 

3.70 

.50 

17.02 

4.00 
10.67 

1.33 
13.68 

1.86 
.12 


100.00 
152 
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THE   BASKATOHBWAN  8T8TBM. 

This  complex  river  system  comprises  a  number  of  important 
branches,  which  finally  unite  in  the  Nelson  River  and  empty  into 
Hudson  Bay.  The  following  analyses  represent  waters  from  this 
great  drainage  basin: 

Analyses  ofwatersfrom  Saskatchewan  system. 

A.  Bed  BAwt  of  the  North  at  Fergus  Falls,  If  izmeaota.    Analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  Bieventli  Ann. 
Bept.  Minnesota  Geol.  Nat  Hist.  Survey,  1884,  p.  173. 

B .  Bed  Blver  of  the  North  at  St.  Vincent,  ICinnesota,  near  the  Canadian  boundary.    Analysis  by  W.  A. 
Noyes,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

C.  Bed  Blver  of  the  North  below  the  Assinibolne. 

D.  Assinibolne  Biver  above  Its  Junction  with  the  Bed.    Analyses  p  and  B  by  F.  D.  Adams,  Bept. 
Progress  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  1878-79,  p.  10  H. 

E.  Nelson  Blver  near  Its  mouth. 

F.  Hayes  Biver  opposite  York  Factory.    This  stream  enters  Hudson  Bay  near  the  Nelson.    Analyses 
F  and  O  by  W.  Dlttmar,  Bept.  Progress  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  1879-80,  p.  77  C. 


CO, 

SO4 

a 

PO4 

NO3 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

Li 

SiOa- 

(Alfe)aOs. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


32.52 

25.56 

.69 


30.39 


1.97 
1.19 


.60 
7.08 


100.00 
202 


41.20 

15.71 

4.89 

.19 

.28 

17.55 

8.23 

5.64 

1.37 

.02 

4.57 

.35 


100.00 
284 


31.47 

22.06 

8.78 


12.89 
7.99 
9.67 
1.18 


6.72 
.24 


100.00 
551 


39.70 

16.52 

5.58 


13.59 
7.72 

11.08 
1.16 


4.41 
.24 


100.00 
509 


16.78 

41.85 

4.68 


15.91 

5.65 

6.22 

.97 


7.30 
.64 


100.00 
180 


50.36 
"'3. 08 


21.88 
5.24 
4.22 
1.37 


11.48 
2.37 


100.00 
115 


The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  the  Bow  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Bow  being  the  main  western  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
All  of  these  streams  are  in  the  Alberta  district^  Northwest  Territory, 
Canada.  The  analyses  were  made  by  F.  G.  Wait.*  The  samples 
were  collected  at  low  water. 

>  Bept.  Qeol.  Survey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  9, 1878,  pp.  39-45  B. 
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H.  Bow  River  at  Calgary. 

L  BlbMT  Rirer  at  Oalgury. 

J.  Hlgfawood  River  at  HI^  River. 


E.  FbhOraekatMoLeodTna. 
L.  Bhetp-  River  neai  Dowdasj. 


H 

X 

J 

K 

L 

CO. 

48.21 

14.09 
.94 

25.23 
6.95 
2.42 
trace 
1.56 

trace 

44.66 

18.80 

.56 

24.39 

6.56 

2.77. 

.425 

1.85 

trace 

47.78 

13.22 
.65 

21.48 
6.23 
3.28 

trace 
4.36 

trace 

63.57 

5.59 

.51 

18.82 
7.67 
7.14 
1.34 
5.46 

trace 

45.55 

S04 

17.13 

CI 

.57 

Ca 

23.69 

Me 

6.32 

nl:::...;.: ::....;. 

3.92 

K 

.43 

SiOa 

2.39 

FeaO. 

trace 

Salixiity,  parts  per  milUon 

100.00 
128 

100. 00* 
217 

100.00 
183 

100.00 
238 

100.00 
209 

SUHKABY  FOB  NOBTR  AMBBIOA. 

If  now  we  look  back  over  the  analyses  of  North  American  rivers, 
we  shall  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  differences^  certain  general  tendencies 
are  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  practically  all  of  the  waters  from 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  are 
waters  in  which  carbonates  are  largely  in  excess  of  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  and  calcium  is  the  dominating  metal.  The  same  rule 
holds  for  the  extreme  northern  rivers;  but  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri,  in  general,  tell  a  different  story.  So  also  do  the  waters 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Here  sulphates  are  in  excess  of  car- 
bonates, and  calcium,  although  sometimea  dominant,  is  not  always 
so.  In  short,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  the  soil  is  naturally 
fertile,  carbonate  waters  are  the  rule;  in  arid  regions  sulphates  and 
chlorides  prevail.  This  statement  appUes  to  the  evidence  now  in 
hand,  and  must  not  be  construed  too  sweepingly.  We  are  dealing, 
not  with  invariable  laws,  but  with  tendencies. 

The  condition  thus  indicated  is  probably  the  outcome  of  various 
causes,  but  one  of  the  latter  is  easily  found.  In  a  fertile  region 
oi^anic  matter  is  abundant  and  great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are 
generated  by  its  decay.  This  carbonic  acid,  absorbed  by  the  ground 
water  of  the  soil,  acts  as  a  solvent  of  mineral  matter,  and  carbonates 
are  carried  into  the  streams  more  abundantly  than  other  salts.  In 
arid  regions  there  is  less  oi^anic  decomposition,  less  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbonates  is  found.  Water  from  a 
swamp  or  forest  is  very  different  from  water  which  has  leached  a 
desert  soil.  In  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries  the  passage  from 
one  set  of  conditions  to  the  other  is  clearly  apparent.  Western  Kan- 
sas is  relatively  arid,  and  the  western  branches  of  the  river  are  poor 
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in  carbonates.  Eastern  Kansas  is  fertile,  and  the  eastern  affluents 
reflect  its  character.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are 
now  considering  relative  proportions  of  substances  and  not  absolute 
amounts.  The  lower  course  of  a  stream  is  a  blend  of  many  waters; 
and  the  change  from  one  type  to  another  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  anything  has  been  lost.  Precipitation  may  have  taken  place, 
but  in  many  cases  the  transformation  from  sulphate  to  carbonate  is 
•  probably  due  to  an  overwhelming  influx  of  the  latter.  The  Missis- 
sippi itself,  in  its  course  southward,  must  receive  carbonates  more 
freely  than  sidphates;  and  its  final  character  as  it  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  should  be  that  of  a  carbonate  water.  So  much  at  least  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  the  data  already  in  hand.  To  small  streams, 
it  must  be  remembered,  these  considerations  do  not  always  apply. 
Local  conditions  are  operative  in  such  cases,  and  a  river  issuing  from 
a  region  rich  in  gypsum,  or  fed  by  brooks  affected  by  beds  of  pyrite, 
may  have  a  sulphate  character  quite  independent  of  the  cUmatic 
influences  which  otherwise  seem  to  rule. 

These  local  peculiarities  of  river  water  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
considerable  number  of  geochemical  and  hydrochemical  investiga- 
tions, some  of  which  will  be  noticed  later.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  a  water  at  or  near  its  source  reflects  in  some  measure  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  from  which  it  rises.  We  have  already  seen 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  character  displayed  by  the  rivers  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  eastern  Gulf  States.  The  waters  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  flowing  through  a  rich  agricultural  area,  underlain  by  sedi- 
mentary rocks  exclusively,  show  a  similar  uniformity  of  composi- 
tion. Water  from  limestone  is  rich  in  lime,  that  from  dolomite  con- 
tains more  magnesia,  that  from  granite  is  characterized  by  rela- 
tively higher  silica  and  alkalies.  In  small  streams  these  resemblances 
appear  quite  clearly;  in  lai^e  rivers  the  commingling  of  the  tribu- 
taries tends  to  produce  an  average  composition  which  may  be  called 
that  of  a  normal  water.  The  great  continental  rivers  resemble  one 
another  much  more  nearly  than  do  their  component  branches. 

BIVEBB  OF   SOXTTH  AMERICA. 

The  river  waters  of  South  America,  except  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  seem  to  have  received  very  little  attention  from  chemists, 
A.  Muntz  and  V.  Marcano  *  have  described  certain  waters,  from 
unnamed  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  which  are  colored 
nearly  black  by  organic  acids  but  contain  not  over  16  parts  per 
million  of  mineral  matter,  and  from  which  lime  is  practically  absent. 
Apart  from  a  few  scattered  memoirs  I  have  found  little  of  value 
relating  to  the  northern  part  of  the  continent.  The  following  table 
gives  the  available  data  for  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries: 

>  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  107,  1888,  p.  Q06.    See  also  J.  Reindl,  Natur.  Wochenachr.,  vol.  20,  1906»  p.  8S8. 
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Aruilysea  ofwaterfrom  Amazon  River  and  tributaries. 

A.  The  Amason  between  the  Narrows  and  Santarem.  Analysis  by  P.  F.  FranUand,  cited  by  T.  Mel- 
lard  Reade  in  Evolution  of  Earth  Stnictaie. 

B.  The  Amazon  at  Obidos.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  F.  Kateer.  See  Grundsiige  der  Oeologie  des 
unteren  Amaxonasgebietes,  Leipdg,  1903.  Katzer  estbnates  that  the  Amaion  carries  annually  past  Obidos 
618,515,000  metric  tons  of  dissolved  and  suspended  matter. 

C.  The  Xingu.    Analysis  by  Katser,  loc.  cit. 

D.  The  TapiOos.  Analysis  by  Katzer,  loc.  cit.  Kiktzer  also  gives  analyses  of  water  from  Parana-mirim, 
the  Maecuru,  the  Itapacur&-mirlm,  and  several  fresh-water  lakes  or  lagoons. 


CO3 

SO4 

CI 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiOo. 

(AlFe)a03 

Salinity,  parte  per  million 


34.75 
7.37 
3.85 
>  21. 12 
2.57 
l.d4 
2.31 

18.80 
7.29 


100.00 
59 


B 


24.15 
2.26 
6.94 

14.69 
1.40 
4.24 
4.76 

28.59 

12.97 


100.00 
37 


2^78 

10.57 
6.96 

15.77 
3.92 
2.08 
4.18 

21.15 
8.59 


100.00 
45 


29.60 
7.39 
5.77 

16.84 
3.60 
1.80 
3.67 

24.02 
7.31 


100.00 
38 


From  the  southern  parts  of  South  America  the  following  waters 
have  been  analyzed: 

Analyses  of  water  from  rivers  in  sovthem  part  of  South  America. 

A.  River  Plata  6  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres.    Analysb  by  J.  J.  Kyle,  Cham.  News,  vol.  38, 1878,  p.  28. 

B.  River  Plata  near  Buenos  Ayres.  Analysis  by  R.  Schoeller,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  20, 
1887,  p.  1784.  Water  possibly  affected  by  tidal  contamination.  For  other  data  xelatlve  to  the  Plata  and 
the  Mercedes,  see  M.  Puiggari,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  13,  p.  49, 1882. 

C.  The  Parana  5  miles  above  its  entry  into  the  Plata.    Analysis  by  Kyle,  loc.  dt. 

D.  The  Uruguay  midstieam  opposite  Salto.    Analysis  by  Kyle,  loc.  dt 
S.  The  Uruguay  above  Fray  Bentos.    Analysis  by  Schoeller,  loc.  cit. 

F.  Rio  Negro  above  Mercedes.  Analysis  by  Schoeller,  loc.  cit.  An  analysis  of  Rio  Negro  by  Will  is 
cited  by  S.  Rivas,  An.  Soc.  cient  Aigentina,  vol.  1,  p.  826, 1877. 

G.  Ck>lorado  River,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Kyle,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  43,  1807,  p.  19.  In 
this  memoir  Kyle  gives  analyses  of  numerous  Argentine  rivers.  The  nomenclature,  however,  is  confusing, 
for  descriptive  names,  such  as  Negro,  Colorado,  Salado,  Saladillo,  etc.,  are  applied  to  more  than  one  stream 
in  Argentina,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  the  river  to  which  a  given  analysis  applies. 


COs... 

S04... 

CI 

N03..- 

Ca 

Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOo.. 
AI2O3. 
FejOs- 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


17.45 

7.69 

12.59 


6.18 
3.31 

17.34 
3.09 

21.32 
6.62 
4.41 


100.00 
91 


B 


11.59 

17.97 

18.11 

6.68 

3.71 

1.42 

24.89 


10.82 
4.81 


100.00 
206 


17.73 
10.13 
15.92 


7.27 
2.78 

14.96 
4.06 

20.73 
3.21 
3.21 


100.00 
98 


24.23 
3.90 
.61 
5.50 
9.82 
2.85 
3.75 
3.12 

46.22 


100.00 
40 


E 


21.59 
6.16 
5.12 


10.01 
2.97 
5.92 


44.32 
3.92 


100.00 
66 


39.10 
1.23 
4.43 
1.95 

17.82 
1.96 

10.24 


21.75 
1.52 


100.00 
132 


8.19 
30.58 
24.51 


16.24 

1.46 

15.78 


3.24 


100.00 
651 
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Analyses  of  water  from  rivers  in  southern  part  of  South  .imcrioa— Continued. 

H.  Rio  Prlmero,  Ai^genttaia. 

I.  Rio  de  lo8  Papagayos,  Argantiiia.    Analyaes  H  and  I  by  M.  Siewwt,  In  R.  Ni^ip^  TbB  AiBeottne 
Republic,  1876,  pp.  242,  244. 

J.  Rio  Saladillo,  ArgentlDa.    Analysis  by  A.  Doerlng. 

K.  Rio  de  Arias,  Salto,  Argentina.    Analysis  by  M.  Siewert. 

L.  Rio  de  los  Reyes,  Jujuy,  Argentina.    Analysis  by  M.  SleitfBrt. 
Acad.  nac.  cien.  Cdrdoba,  vol.  5, 1888,  p.  440. 

M.  Rio  Frio,  district  of  Taltal,  caxOe.    Analysis  by  A.  Bletse,  cited  by  L.  I>arepak7  in  Das  Departamant 
Taltal,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  98. 

N.  Rio  Copiapo,  Chile.    Analysis  by  P.  Lemfitayer,  cited  by  F.  J.  San  RomAn  in  Dederto  1  OordiUens 
de  Atacama,  vol.  3,  Santiago,  1902,  p.  191. 


For  aoalyseB  J,  K,  and  L,  see  BoL 


H 

X 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

CO, 

39.47 
5.76 
6.41 

.06 
31.81 
32.63 

9.94 
27.76 
21.51 

39.13 

13.24 

2.77 

28.27 

18.17 

5.53 

18.06 

24.45 

8.04 

6.46 

so. 

36.50 

CI 

N03              

trace 

Ca  

16.53 
3.27 
9.09 
4.67 
8.58 
1.10 
5.12 

8.01 

.36 

26.48 

.49 

11.29 
2.87 

16.12 
4.41 
6.11 

19.63 
5.20 
1.82 
6.76 

11.57 

13.20 

2.53 

7.19 

10.20 

12.33 

.49 

2.09 

14.93 

2.63 

15.37 

"i3.'22' 

"s.'so* 

6.61 

Mg 

3.52 

n!.. ;..;...: 

8.96 

K 

.36 

SiOo 

35.39 

ALOa 

}    2.20 

~"  31« 

FcoO,  .     .            

.89 

s 

.16 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   

100.00 
160 

100.00 
9,186 

100.00 
1,213 

100.00 
127 

100.00 
104 

100.00 
186 

100.00 
731 

These  waters  show  the  same  order  of  variation  as  those  of  North 
America.  The  water  of  the  Amazon,  flowing  through  forests  and 
in  a  humid  climate,  is  characterized  by  dominant  carbonates  and  low 
salinity.  In  Argentina  many  of  the  streams  flow  through  semiarid 
plains.  In  their  waters  sulphates  and  chlorides  predominate  and  the 
alkalies  are  commonly  in  excess  of  lime.  The  Uruguay  is  peculiar 
because  of  its  high  proportion  of  silica — a  condition  which  will  be 
discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

LAKES  AND  BIVBitS  OF  BUBOPE. 

Both  Bischof  and  Roth  cite  numerous  early  and  often  incomplete 
analyses  of  European  river  waters,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce 
all  of  them  here.  They  tell  the  same  story  as  that  told  by  the  eastern 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  The  predominance  of  calcium  and  the 
carbonic  radicle  is  clearly  shown  in  most  cases.  For  present  pur- 
poses it  is  well  to  begin  with  British  waters,  and  then  to  pass  on 
eastward. 
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Analyses  of  British  vxUers. 

A.  Loch  Baile  a  Ohobhafain,  Lismore  Island,  Sootiand.  AnalyaJs  by  W.  E.  T«tlow,  Proc.  R07.  80c. 
Edinburgli,  vol.  26,  IOCS,  p.  970.  Organic  matter  not  faichided  to  this  recalculation.  A  typical  oaicium 
carbonate  water  springing  from  limestone. 

B.  River  Dee  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

C.  River  Don  near  Aberdeen. 

Anal3rses  B  and  C  by  J.  Smith,  Jour.  Chem.  80c.,  vol.  4, 18M,  p.  123.    Organic  matter  rejected. 

D.  The  Thames  at  Thames  Ditton. 

E.  The  Thames  at  Kew. 

F.  The  Thames  at  Barnes. 

Analyses  D,  E,  F,  by  T.  Graham,  W.  A.  Miller,  and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Jom*.  Chem.  Boc.,  vol.  4, 1850,  p. 
376.  Analyses  are  also  given  of  the  Thames  at  Batteisea  and  Lambeth,  of  the  New  River  and  several  sprtaigs. 
For  other  analyses  of  the  Thames  see  J.  M.  Ashley,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  2, 1848,  p.  74;  and  Q.  F.  Clarki 
idem,  vol.  1, 1848,  p.  155.  Also  R.  D.  Thomson,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1856,  p.  97,  and  H.  M.  Witt,  Phil. 
Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1856,  p.  114. 

O.  Ix>ugh  Neagh,  Ireland.  Analysis  by  J.  F.  Hodges,  Chem.  News,  v(d.  80, 1870,  p.  108.  An  analysiB  of 
the  river  Bann  is  also  given. 

See  also  C.  M.  Tidy,  Jour.  Chom.  Soc.,  vol.  37, 1880,  p.  268,  forpartial  analyses  of  the  Thames,  Lea,  Severn, 
and  Shannon.  E.  Hull,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1883,  p.  171,  cites  analyses  of  Thizlmere,  Bala  Lake,  and  the  Severn, 
which  I  am  unable  to  trace  to  the  original  publications.  In  T.  E.  Thorpe's  Manual  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
vol.  1,  p.  207,  analyses  of  the  Clyde  and  Loch  Katrine  are  given.  For  analyses  of  the  River  Trent,  see  Jour. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  30, 1911,  p.  70. 


CO,... 
SO4... 

CI 

NO,... 
PO,... 

Ca 

Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiO,... 

Fe,0,. 


57.49 

trace. 
1.41 

trace. 
.02 

37.77 
.25 
.94 


23.36 
15.70 
17.08 


23.15 
16.29 
14.19 


41.86 

11.82 

5.20 

.84 


39.53 

14.72 

4.57 

trace. 


33.90 

18.10 

5.70 

trace. 


35.23 

10.68 

9.62 


.50 


17.22 

2.98 

13.60 

6.41 
3.66 


16.32 
3.54 
9.17 

10.62 
6.72 


30.10 
1.95 
2.26 
2.25 
3.26 

.46 


28.57 
1.82 
3.28 
1.55 
2.36 

3.60 


27.00 
1.70 
3.70 
1.10 
5.00 

3.80 


17.71 

1.31 

15.41 

"3.' 32 

"6.'72 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


100.00 
160 


100.00 
31 


100.00 
81 


100.00 
272 


100.00 
266 


100.00 
286 


100.00 
155 


The  high  chlorine  and  sodium  m  some  of  these  analyses  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  proximity  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Thames  the  regular 
increase  in  these  radicles  as  we  follow  the  stream  downwards  is  quite 
evident.  The  Thames,  however,  rises  in  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  where  the  waters  issuing  from  the  oolite  are  relatively  rich 
in  chlorides.* 

The  next  group  of  analyses*  relates  to  the  waters  of  western  Europe, 
namely  of  Belgium,  France  and  Spain.  Some  Swiss  waters  are 
included,  as  tributary  to  the  Rhone. 

1  See  W.  W.  Fisher,  The  Analyst,  vol.  29, 1004,  p.  29. 

•  J.  Thonlet  (Boll.  Soe.  gfog.,  7th  ser.,  vol.  15, 1894,  p.  557)  gives  partial  analyses  of  lakss  in  the  Vosges. 
For  French  lakes  in  general,  see  A.  Delebecque,  Les  lacs  franQais,  Paris,  1896.  See  also  A.  Delebeoqoe  and 
L.  Dnpaic,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  11^  1882,  p.  964;  and  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  27, 1892,  p.  569; 
VOL  28>  1892,  p.  502. 
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AnalyKS  of  waters  in  western  Europe. 

A.  The  Meuse  at  Li^,  BelKlam.  Ck>ixiputed  from  data  given  by  W.  Spring  and  E.  Prost,  Ann.  See. 
gtel.  Belg.,  vol.  11, 1884,  p.  123.  The  Meuse  carries  past  Li^e,  in  solution,  nearly  1,082,000  metric  tons  of 
solids  annually,  or  139  tons  from  each  square  mile  of  territory  drained.  Earlier  analyses  of  the  Meuse  by 
J.  T.  P.  Chandelon  and  J.  W.  Gunning  are  cited  by  Bischof. 

B.  The  Seine  at  Bercy.  Analysis  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  Annates  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  toI.  23, 
1848,  p.  42. 

C.  The  Loire  near  Orleans.    Analysis  by  Deville,  loc.  cit. 

D.  The  Garonne  at  Toulouse.    Analysis  by  Deville,  loc.  cit. 

E.  The  Doubs  at  Rlvotte.    Analysis  by  Deville,  loc.  cit. 

F.  The  Is^.  Analysis  by  J.  Grange,  Annates  ohlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  voL  34, 1848,  p.  496.  Grange  also 
gives  analyses  of  several  small  tributaries,  and  correlates  them  with  their  geological  surroundings. 

G.  The  Rhone  at  Geneva.    Analysis  by  Deville,  loc.  cit. 

H.  The  Rhone.  Average  of  five  analyses  by  L.  Lossier,  Arch.  sd.  phys.  nat.,  2d  ser.,  voL  62, 1878,  p.  220. 
Organic  matter  rejected. 

I.  The  Arve.    Average  of  six  analyses  by  Lossier,  loc.  cit 

J.  Lac  Leman.  Analysis  by  R.  Brandehbourg,  cited  by  F.  A.  Forel  in  M6m.  Soc.  Helv6t,  vol.  29, 18S4. 
Forel  cites  several  other  analyses  of  Lac  Leman.  See  also  Rtsler  and  Walter,  BulL  Soc.  Vaud.,  vol.  12, 1878, 
p.  176. 

K.  Lac  d'Annecy.    Analysis  by  L.  Duparc,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  114, 1872,  p.  248. 

L.  The  Douio.   Analysis  cited  in  Mem.  Com.  mapa  geol.  Espafla,  Prov.  Salamanca.   Analyst  not  named . 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CO. 

36.48 

13.13 

3.83 

2.86 

28.90 

2.68 

2.24 

.87 

.05 

6.02 

}    2.94 

39.78 

8.57 

2.95 

4.44 

29.13 

.63 

2.87 

.86 

30.92 
1.72 
2.16 

1.34 
6.93 
1.64 

33.07 
5.59 
1.40 

'18*99' 

.67 

4.42 

2.50 

50.41 

1.53 

.74 

2.35 

33.20 

.40 

1.53 

.70 

34.14 

S04 

24.11 

CI 

4.53 

NO. 

zz    • 

Ca 

25.40 

Mff 

3.67 

Nf:;;::::::::. .::::.: 

\     4.32 

K 

Li 

SiOo 

9.59 
.19 
.99 

31.59 
5.29 
4.10 

29.53 

"'2.28' 
1.55 

6.91 

.92 

1.31 

1.97 

Al  A 

1.86 

FejOj 

trace. 

Mi^Og 

Salinitv.  Darts  Der  million 

100.00 

100.00 
254 

100.00 
134 

100.00 
137 

100.00 
230 

100.00 
188 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CO3 

27.92 

23.18 

.55 

3.13 

36.69 

26.68 

.71 

.31 

42.37 

18.81 

1.46 

.32 

33.87 

26.66 

.52 

59.14 

trace. 

.69 

33.73 

SO4 

23.37 

CL. 

7.74 

NO.                      

po!. 

.41 

ca.v;;:;::v.;:.::. ..-:.:.:... 

24.89 

1.48 

2.75 

.88 

13.08 
2.14 

26.42 

3.66 

1     3.98 

1.55 

29.64 

3.17 

\    2.53 

^    1.70 

27.81 

2.23 

2.53 

.25 

5.63 

34.40 
3.06 
trace 
trace 
2.71 

1  traces 

23.93 

Mg 

6.05 

nS. 

2.00 

K 

1.64 

SiOo 

1.03 

ALO, 

.10 

tz  *z3 

Fe^O. 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
182 

100.00 
170 

100.00 
192 

100.00 
152 

100.00 
144 

'100.00 
195 

'  In  the  mountain  complex  of  the  Alps,  including  the  Bavarian  and 
Austrian  highlands,  several  great  rivers  of  western  and  central  Europe 
take  their  rise.     At  their  headwaters  are  many  small  lakes,  and  these 
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have  been  exhaustively  studied.  In  an  elaborate  thesis  by  F.  E. 
Bourcart,^  analyses  are  given  of  33  Alpine  lakes,  and  each  one  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  its  geologic  relations.  The  following  table  gives 
a  selection  from  this  mass  of  material. 

Analyses  of  water  from  Alpine  lakes. 

A.  Lac  Taney,  Canton  Valals.    In  the  Cretaceous.    A  typical  calcareous  water.    Drains  into  the  Rhone. 

B.  Lac  deChampex,  Canton  Valais.    Inmiorogranuliteandprotogine.    A  type  of  the  watei  derived  from 
Igneous  rocks.    Drains  into  the  Rhone. 

C.  Lao  Noir,  Canton  Fribourg.    In  the  Flysch,  but  also  fed  by  waters  from  the  Trias.    Drains  through 
the  Aar  into  the  Rhine. 

D.  Lao  d'Amsoldingen,  Canton  Berne.    In  the  Flyach  and  Ifolasse.    Drains  into  the  Aar. 
£.  Lac  Ritom,  above  Airolo,  Canton  Ticino.    Surtftce  water. 

F.  Lao  Ritom,  lower  layer  of  water,  below  13  meters  depth.    This  lake  drains  southward  into  Italy. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

COa 

53.21 

5.29 

.87 

33.74 

1.99 

.75 

.74 

2.37 

1.04 

29.96 

n.93 
9.96 

19.15 
L32 
8.32 
4.00 

13.93 
1.43 

26.94 

38.35 

.57 

29.65 

2.27 

.64 

.38 

.71 

.49 

53.84 

3.32 

L77 

33.30 

1.76 

1.80 

.93 

3.03 

.25 

20.00 
47.27 

2.29 

SO4 

69.89 

ri,  4 

CI 

Ca 

22.12 
5.47 
L22 
L64 
2.28 

trace 

22.15 

Me 

4.96 

51..;::;:: 

.09 

K 

.15 

SiO^ 

.42 

ALO.+FeoOfi'* 

.05 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
122 

100.00 
27 

100.00 
270.5 

100.00 
201.7 

100.00 
122.5 

100.00 
2,373 

a  Including  traces  of 

Analyses  A  to  D  well  illustrate  the  diflFerences  in  origin  of  the 
waters.  E  and  F  represent  a  lake  of  extraordinary  character.  It 
contains  two  distinct  layers  of  water  of  quite  dissimilar  nature. 
The  upper  layer  is  merely  the  water  of  its  affluents,  which  flows  over 
the  denser  water  below.  The  latter  is  essentially  a  strong  solution  of 
calcium  sulphate,  derived  from  neighboring  beds  of  gypsum.  The 
two  layers  do  not  commingle,  and  the  lower  one  has  a  distinctly 
higher  temperature  than  the  upper,  except  at  the  surface.  At  11 
meters  depth  the  temperature  is  5.1°;  at  the  bottom  it  is  6.6°.  A 
similar  phenomenon,  but  even  more  strongly  marked,  is  shown  by  the 
IUy6s  Lake  in  Hungary,  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  following  table  contains  recalculated  analyses  of  water  from 
several  lakes  in  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  highlands.'  They  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  into  which  they  drain  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Isar,  Inn,  and  Traun.  One  Italian  lake  is  included  in  this  table 
on  account  of  its  Alpine  relationship. 

1  Thesis,  Univ.  Geneva,  1906.  Les  lacs  alpines  solsses,  4o,  lao  pp.  A  few  selected  analyses  appear  in 
Aroh.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4tli  ser.,  vol.  15, 1903,  p.  467. 

t  See  also  inoomplete  analyses  of  the  Stamberger,  Kochd,  and  Walchen  lakes  by  J.  Gebbing,  Jahresber. 
Geog.  Oesell.  Mtinchen.  lJXn-2,  p.  66.  Also  W.  Ule's  nuxoograph  on  the  Wflrxnsee,  published  by  the  Verein 
tflr  Erdknnde,  Leipsig,  in  1901. 
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Andliy$ei  of  water  from  Bavarian  and  Auitrian  lakes. 

A.  Walohensae. 

B.  Ko6h«lMe. 

C.  Starnberger-orWtUmsee. 

D.  Tegemsee.   Mean  of  two  analyseB. 

E.  Sohlienee.   Mean  of  two  analyaeB. 

F.  Chiemsee.    Mean  of  five  analyseB. 

0.  KOnlgsee.   Mean  of  two  analyses. 

Analyses  A  to  O  by  A.  Schwager,  Geognost.  Jahnshefte,  1804,  p.  91;  1807,  p.  65.  AD  these  lakes  are  Id 
the  Bavarian  highlands. 

H.  Hallst&ttersee,  Upper  Austria.  Mean  of  two  analyses,  summer  and  winter  samples,  by  N.  von  Lorenc, 
Mitt.  Oeog.  Oes.  Wlen,  vol.  41 ,  1808,  p.  1. 

1.  Traun-or  Omundenersee,  Upper  Austria.  Analysis  by  R.  Godeffroy ,  Jahresber.  Chemle,  1882,p.  1823. 
Organic  matter  rejected. 

3.  Lago  di  Qarda,  northern  Italy.  Analysis  by  Schwager,  Oeognost.  Jahreshef te,  1804,  p.  01 .  Amdyaa 
of  Italian  waters  seem  to  be  rare.  For  partial  analyses  of  three  small  streams  near  Oderso,  In  northwestern 
Italy,  see  M.  Spica  and  G.  Halaglan,  Gacs.  ohim.  ital.,  toI.  17, 1887,  p.  317. 


B 


CO,... 
SO4... 

SI 

NOa... 
Ca..... 
Mjr.... 

K 

SiOo... 
AlA- 


60.83 
11.62 

.58 


48.46 

14.78 

.48 


26.49 

7.00 

.99 

.58 

1.00 

.91 


24.66 

6.17 

1.52 

1.52 

1.60 

.73 

.04 

.04 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
121 


100.00 
227 


54.69 
4.73 
1.57 

.07 

24.09 

7.98 

.96 
2.14 
1.26 
2.44 

.07 


48.25 

15.24 

.58 


50.74 

11.16 

.55 


26.17 
6.56 
1.10 
.88 
.44 
.73 
.05 


26.94 
5.78 
1.05 
1.07 
1.62 
1.05 
.05 


100.00 
139 


100.00 
207 


100.00 
190 


CO,... 
SO4... 
CI.... 
PO,... 
Ca.... 
Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOo.. 

^?»- 
Fe,Ofc. 


49.58 

12.09 

1.92 


23.22 
8.17 
2.18 
.97 
.92 
.89 
.06 


50.59 
6.54 

.65 

.05 

32.65 

3.41 

.70 
1.24 
1.73 
2.83 

.11 


38.43 

9.43 

10.94 


51.68 
8.99 
2.44 


53.29 
4.17 
3.13 


26.37 
3.88 
6.50 
2.77 
1.31 
.87 


27.54 
5.21 
2.82 


.31 
1.01 


24.56 
6.66 
2.49 
2.01 
2.33 
1.21 
.15 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
191 


100.00 


100.00 
137.5 


100.00 
99 


100.00 
178 


These  lakes  are  surroiinded  by  sedimentary  rocks,  and  all  except 
that  of  Hallst&tt  are  much  alike  chemically.  Magnesium,  with  two 
exceptions,  is  decidedly  above  its  average  amount  in  lake  and  river 
waters,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  much  dolomite  in  the  lake 
region.  The  high  chlorine  and  sodium  of  the  HaUst&tt  lake  are 
derived  from  neighboring  salt  beds. 

For  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  a  good  number  of  analyses  are 
available.^  The  table  following  contains  a  part  of  them,  recalculated 
to  modem  standards,  with  organic  matter  rejected. 

>  For  an  Imperfect  analysis  of  the  Bodensee  (Lake  of  Constance)  see  H.  Bauer  and  H.  Vogd,  Jahfesh. 
Ver.  Taterl.  Naturk.  Wfirttemberg,  vol.  48, 1892,  p.  13.  Many  partial  analyses  of  waters  trom  Rhine  tribu- 
taries are  given  by  B.  Egger,  Notlsbl.  Ver.  EitUxuide,  Darmstadt,  1006,  p.  106;  1900,  d.  87.  These  two 
pttpenareonthehydroohemktryoftbeRhloA.  Digitized  by  vnOOQlC 
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Ajkalyms  ofibaterfrom  ike  Rhine  and  its  trifnitaries, 

A.  Lake  of  ZmidL  An&lyseB  by  Moldenhauer,  1857,  dted  by  Roth,  Allgomelne  nnd  ehemtoOhe  Geologle, 
VOL  1,  p.  450. 

B.  The  Aar  at  Bern.    Analysis  by  7.  S.  F.  Pagenstecher,  1837,  cited  by  Roth. 

C.  The  Rhtaie  at  Basel.    Analysis  by  Pagenstecher,  loc.  oit. 

J>,  The  Rhine  at  tttrasburg.  Analysis  by  H.  Salnte^^Ialre  DeviHe,  Annates  cUm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  23, 
184S,  p.  42. 

E.  The  Rhine  near  ICalns.  Analysis  by  E.  Egger,  Noticbl.  Ver.  Erdkunde,  Darmstadt,  1887,  p.  9.  An 
earlier  analysis  is  in  the  volume  for  1886,  p.  21. 

F.  The  Rhine  at  Cologne.    Mean  of  seven  analyses  by  H.  Vohl,  Jahiesber.  Chemie,  1871,  p.  1323. 

G.  The  Rhine  at  Amhelm.    Analysis  by  J.  W.  Gunning,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1854,  p.  767. 
H.  The  White  Main. 

I.  The  Red  Main. 

J.  The  united  Main.  Analyses  H,  I,  and  7  by  E.  Spaeth,  Inaog.  Diss.  Erlangen,  1889.  Spaeth  also 
gives  analyses  of  water  from  the  Rodach,  Haslach,  and  Eionach,  tributaries  of  the  Main. 

K.  The  Main  above  Offenbach.    Analysis  by  C.  Mers,  7ahreBber.  Chemie,  1866,  p.  987. 

L.  The  Main  at  Franklbrt.  Analysis  by  G.  Kemer.  Cited  by  F.  C.  Noll,  Inaog.  Diss.  TUbingen,  1806, 
from  a  report  published  at  Frankfort  in  1861. 

M.  The  Main  above  its  mouth.    Analysis  by  E.  Egger,  Notlzbl.  Ver.  Erdkunde,  Darmstadt,  1886,  p.  17. 

N.  The  Nahe  at  Bingen.    Analysis  by  Egger,  idem,  1887,  p.  5. 


A 

D 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

CO. 

61.64 

7.90 

.69 

48.60 

14.63 

.08 

63.06 

7.96 

.67 

36.69 

8.38 

.62 

1.00 

41.12 

11.13 

3.66 

1.63 

(«) 
31.81 
3.96 
2.08 
1.06 
2.69 

46.96 

12.96 

4.22 

35.79 

so. 

12.23 

jiy*      ' 

CI           

7.10 

NO. 

po!..... 

.24 

26.48 

6.16 

2.73 

.02 

.16 

.04 

.06 

*  ^4"  •--- 

Ca 

29.10 
6.11 
1.60 
2.00 
2.06 

30.64 
4.71 

}  ■" 

1.26 

33.63 

2.87 

\      .73 

^    1.29 

26.30 

.61 

2.17 

.66 

21.07 

1.09 

2.51 

26.18 

Ms      

3.84 

Na..;;.;.::.:: : 

6.34 

K 

4.04 

SiOo 

3.69 

ALO. 

1      .89 

- 

Fe,0.    

Salinity,  parte  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
141 

100.00 
213 

100.00 
166 

100.00 
232 

100.00 
178 

100.00 
190 

100.00 
169 

H 

I 

7 

K 

L 

M 

N 

CO, 

36.16 

16.33 

6.60 

1.66 

41.83 

14.89 

6.00 

.71 

39.69 

16.46 

4.76 

1.n43 

34.39 

26.41 

4.69 

36.86 

24.69 

1.91 

29.43 

22.43 

8.39 

1.12 

19.67 
6.77 
6.64 
1.44 
4.12 
.99 
.10 

36.43 

80. 

7.91 

CI 

16.37 

N0» 

2.61 

por:  :    

.41 

Ca.;;;..;... 

22.68 
4.26 
4.10 
1.66 
6.47 

}    1.19 

23.91 
6.86 
2.64 
1.76 
3.10 

}      .32 

23.07 
6.62 
2.86 
2.04 
4.69 

}  ■« 

23.66 
6.90 
1.73 

""h90' 

}  •« 

21.81 
7.30 
1.26 

trace 
6.67 

}      .62 

18.64 

Me 

6.64 

Nf::;....::::: 

4.28 

K 

5.40 

SiO., 

4.06 

AloO.    

} .» 

F^;;;;;;;;;;;;::::: 

Salinity,  parta  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
126 

100.00 
194 

100.00 
147 

100.00 
240 

100.00 
221 

100.00 
299 

100.00 
182 

a  Included  with  AlsOi,  etc. 
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These  analyses  are  evidently  of  very  unequal  value.  The  high 
silica  found  in  the  Rhine  by  Deville  is  suspicious,  and  yet  DeviUe  wsa 
an  accurate  manipulator. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  hydrochemical  studies  ever  made  of  any 
river  system  is  that  of  the  Elbe  and  its  Bohemian  tributaries  by 
J.  Hanamann.^  In  two  memoirs  upon  the  Mraters  of  Bohemia  he 
gives  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  analyses,  tracing  nearly  all  of  the 
important  streams  in  the  upper  Elbe  basin  to  their  sources,  cor- 
relating each  one  with  the  geological  formations  in  which  it  rises, 
and  showing  the  effect  produced  by  their  union.  Of  the  Elbe  itself 
thirteen  analyses  are  given;  of  the  Eger,  eight;  of  the  Iser,  six, 
and  so  on.  From  this  wealth  of  material  only  a  small  part  can  be 
reproduced  here,  recalculated  as  usual  to  our  uniform  standard  and 
beginning  with  the  tributaries.  A  few  analyses  are  also  given  from 
a  rich  mass  of  data  derived  from  other  authorities.' 

Analyses  of  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries, 

A.  The  Moldsu  above  Prague.  Mean  of  three  analyses  by  A.  BSlohoubek,  Sltsungsb.  K.  bOhm.  QeeelL 
Wtos.,  1876,  p.  27. 

B.  The  Moldau  below  Kialup. 

C.  The  Adler  near  its  mouth. 

D.  The  Iser  at  its  source. 

E.  The  Iser  near  its  mouth. 

F.  The  Eger  at  its  souroe.    Analysis  by  £.  Spaeth,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Eriangen,  1889. 

0.  The  Eger  above  KOnJgsberg. 

H.  The  Eger  near  its  mouth,  at  Bauschowitz. 

1.  The  Saale  near  its  source.    Analysis  by  Spaeth,  loc.  cit. 

J.  The  Saale  at  Blankenstein.  Analysis  by  A.  Schwager,  Geognost.  Jahreshefte,  1891,  p.  91.  Schwager 
also  gives  analyses  of  the  Saale  at  three  other  points,  of  its  tributaries  the  Pulsnits,  Schwesnlts,  Regnits, 
and  Selbits,  of  the  Eger,  and  of  the  upper  Matai. 

K.  The  Weisswasser,  one  of  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  Elbe. 

L.  The  Elbe  at  Celakowits,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iser. 

M.  The  Elbe  at  Mehiik,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau. 

N.  The  Elbe  at  Leitmeritz,  above  the  Eger. 

O.  The  Elbe  at  Lobosits,  below  the  Eger. 

P.  The  Elbe  at  Tetschen,  near  the  Bohemian  frontier. 

The  analyses  are  by  Hanamann,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

1  Archiv  Natur.  Landesdurchforschung  Bdhmen,  vol.  9,  No.  4, 1894;  vol.  10,  No.  5, 1896. 

>  other  data  relative  to  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries  are  given  by  J.  J.  Breitenlohner  (Verhandl.  K.-k. 
geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1876,  p.  172)  and  F.  Ullik  (Abhandl.  K.  b6hm.  OeseU.  Wiss.,  dth  ser.,  vol.  10, 1880). 
For  analyses  of  the  Elbe  at  Lauenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Neufeldt,  see  H.  Sflssenguth,  dted  by  F.  Schucht, 
Jahrb.  K.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt ,  vol.  25, 1897,  p.  442.  An  analysis  of  the  Moldau  at  Prague  by  F.  Stolba 
is  given  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  27, 1874,  p.  971.  For  an  analysis  of  River  Radbusa  above  PUsen,  see  the 
same  author,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1880,  p.  1521.  According  to  A .  Schwager  (Geognost.  Jahreshefte,  1891,  p.  35), 
the  Saale  carries  out  of  Bavaria,  annually,  17,380,000  kilograms  of  dissolved  matter  and  the  Eger  carries 
14,000,000  Idlognuns.  For  additional  data  on  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  see  R.  Kolkwits  and 
F.  EhrUch,  Mitt.  K.  PrOfungsanstalt  fflr  Wasserversorgung,  Heft  9,  Berlin,  1907,  p.  1. 
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CO, 

S04. 

CI.. 
NO, 
PO,. 
Ca.. 
Mg.. 
Na.. 
K... 
SiO. 


(AlFe)A. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


32.86 
11.95 
10.69 


.47 
13.52 
4.88 
10.22 
5.19 
8.96 
1.26 


100.00 
74 


34.52 

10.20 

10.17 

1.76 

.36 

16.71 

4.64 

8.40 

4.05 

4.99 

4.20 


100.00 
104 


46.23 
7.44 
3.20 
1.43 


26.73 
2.45 
4.29 
2.38 
5.53 
.32 


-i- 


21.29 
6.94 

11.08 
1.24 


47.74 
6.55 
3.00 

.78 


8.14 

2.19 
13.86 

5.54 
28.39 

1.33 


100.00 
195 


100.00 
16 


28.15 
2.47 
3.71 
2.01 
4.96 
.63 


100.00 
183 


11.68 
7.06 

23.85 


6.79 

2.24 
11.93 

6.71 
26.07 

3.67 


100.00 
17 


26.64 

19.22 

8.16 

.50 


12.86 
3.51 

11.66 
2.98 

12.19 
2.28 


100.00 
80 


26.84 

27.45 

6.55 

.46 


15.42 
4.05 

10.46 
3.50 
4.17 
1.10 


100.00 
176 


CO,... 
SO^. . . 

CI 

NO,... 
NO,... 

Ca 

Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOo.., 

Fe,0,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


I 


14.71 

5.84 

19.40 


4.02 
6.37 
9.90 
4.66 
35.10 

Itiac^ 


100.00 
17 


27.01 

20.94 

10.34 

.43 

1.62 

14.19 

5.98 

8.98 

2.99 

4.79 

1.88 

.85 


100.00 
117 


16.84 

12.86 

7.61 


4.28 
8.76 
2.19 

11.06 
2.01 

31.21 

\  3.18 


100.00 
13 


45.87 
8.95 
3.27 


.90 
26.41 
3.21 
3  93 
2.46 
4.09 

.91 


100.00 
221 


45.04 
8.88 
3.56 


.94 
26.37 
2.77 
4.02 
3.06 
4.66 

\    .70 


100.00 
205 


N 


40.27 

10.86 

5.00 


1.22 
22.87 
3.24 
5.62 
2.79 
7.27 


}■' 


100.00 
157 


38.41 

12.45 

5.96 


1.28 
22.19 
3.28 
6.35 
2.87 
6.42 

\    .84 


100.00 
153 


35.88 

14.88 

5.87 


1.40 
20.92 
3.63 
6.09 
3.16 
7.13 

\  1.04 


100.00 
148 


At  their  sources  these  streams  are  characterized  by  very  low 
salinity  and  a  high  proportion  of  silica  and  alkalies.  They  grad- 
ually increase  in  salinity,  and  by  blending  one  with  another,  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  the  normal  type  of  river  waters.  The  Eger 
is  unusually  rich  in  alkalies  and  chlorine.  The  minor  tributaries  of 
the  Elbe  vary  widely  in  composition,  but  in  general  calcium  and  car- 
bonates are  the  chief  constituents.  In  the  Schladabach,  however^ 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Eger,  sodium  and  the  sulphuric  radicle  pre- 
dominate, and  in  the  Chodaubach,  another  tributary  of  the  same 
river,  there  is  a  solution  of  gypsum  with  no  carbonates.  When  the 
Schladabach  enters  the  Franzensbad  moor  it  carries  94  parts  per 
million  of  fixed  mineral  matter;  it  leaves  the  moor  with  a  load  of 
1,542  parts.  This  change  serves  to  show  the  importance  of  ground 
water  in  modifying  the  chemical  character  of  a  stream — a  point 
already  noticed  in  studying  the  rivers  of  Colorado.  For  details  con- 
cerning these  and  many  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  basin, 
Hanamann's  original  memoirs  should  be  consulted.  They  will  well 
repay  careful  study.  Digitized  by  LnOOglC 
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One  table  of  analyses  given  by  Hanamann  is  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive. It  consists  of  averages,  showing  the  composition  of  Bohemian 
waters  as  related  to  the  rocks  from  which  they  flow.  These  averages, 
reduced  to  the  standard  herein  adopted,  are  as  follows: 

Average  composition  of  Bohemian  waters,  classified  according  to  their  sources. 


A.  From  phyUlte,  five  analyses. 

B.  From  granite,  six  analyses. 

C.  From  mica  schist,  six  analyses. 


D.  From  basalt,  four  analyses. 

E.  From  the  Cretaoeoos,  f  oar  analyses. 


CO,. 
SO4. 
CI... 


Mg.... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOo... 
FeaOj. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


35.94 
6.45 

10.15 

11.91 
5.02 

11.20 
4.39 

14.94 


100.00 

48 


30.49 
14.12 

6.39 
11.89 

3.58 
10.57 

5.63 
17.33 


100.00 
65 


32.14 
12.86 

7.24 
12.61 

5.08 
10.85 

4.22 
15.00 


100.00 
74 


46.85 
7.94 
1.66 

20.07 
5.76 
6.22 
3.20 
7.67 


100.00 
343 


33.01 
27.69 
2.87 
22.12 
6.29 
3.43 
2.72 
2.87 


100.00 
603 


The  water  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  above  Vienna  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  investigations.  The  following  table  contains  a 
selection  from  among  them.  Except  when  otherwise  stated  the 
analyses  are  by  A.  Schwager.^ 

Analyses  of  water  from  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries. 

A.  The  Woemiti  above  Wasaertriidingen,  Bavaria. 

B.  The  Altmiihl  above  Herrieden,  Bavaria. 

Analyses  A,  B,  by  E.  Mfiller,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlangen,  1883.  Other  dissertations  upon  Bavarian  waters 
are  by  E.  K6hn;  1889,  M.  Lechler,  1892;  J.  Mayrhofer,  1885,  all  from  Erlangen.  Spaeth's  dissertatton  has 
already  been  dted.  There  is  also  one  from  Wilrtburg  by  F.  Peeher,  1887.  In  each  dlssertitton  tiie  wateis 
are  studied  geologioally. 

C.  The  Naab. 

D.  The  Regen.  For  ddv  but  incomplete  analyses  of  the  Regan,  Ds,  and  Rachaisee,  see  H.  8.  Johnson, 
Uebig's  Annalen,  vol.  95, 1855,  p.  330.  An  analysis  of  Danube  water  taken  at  Vienna  was  made  by  G. 
Bischof  in  1 852.    An  analysis  of  the  Naab  at  its  source  is  given  by  Spaeth,  loc.  dt. 

£.  The  Isar.    For  an  analysis  of  the  Isar  at  Munich,  see  0.  Wittstein,  Jahresber.  Cfaamie,  IBtl,  p.  1097. 

F.  The  VUs  at  VUshofen.  Analysis  by  C.  Metsger,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlangen,  1892.  Metiger  also  gives 
analyses  of  the  Regen,  Naab,  Us,  and  Inn,  of  the  two  Arber  lAkes  and  Black  Lake  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Regen,  of  the  Luhe,  Pfralmt,  and  lesser  VUs,  tributaries  of  the  Naab,  and  of  the  Danube  at  flva  different 
points.  His  work  curiously  overlaps  or  coincides  with  that  published  by  Schwagv.  It  includes  geologic 
correlations. 

Q.  The  nt. 

H.  The  Inn. 
I.  The  Eriau. 

J.  The  Danube  above  the  Naab. 

K.  The  Danube  above  Regensburg. 

L.  The  Danube  above  the  lis  and  Inn. 

M.  The  Danube  12  kilometera  below  Pasaao. 

N.  The  Danube  at  Orelfeostein,  20  kilometers  above  Vienna.  Mean  of  23  analyses  by  J.  F.  Wolfbaner, 
of  samples  taken  at  intervals  of  16  days  throughout  the  year  1878.    Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  4, 1883,  p.  417. 

O.  The  Danube  at  Budapest.  Analysis  by  M.  Ballo,  Ber.  Deutsoh.  dtom.  Qeaell.,  vol.  11, 1878,  p.  441. 
BIcarbonates  are  here  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

t  Oeognost.  Jahreshefte,  1893,  p.  84.  In  Bchwager's  analyses  the  Inm  is  gtven  as  f«(K/4t|  J^  ben 
noaloulated  into  FeiOs.    Tnwes  of  Mn,  TiOi,  and  PtO»  are  ignored.        Jgtized  by  Vj\^\^^1^ 
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CO,... 

SO4... 

Cl.... 
NOj... 
NO,... 

Ca 

Mg... 
Na.... 
K.... 
SiO;... 

^^»' 
Fe,0,. 


Salinity,     parts     per 
million 


41.14 
19.36 


21.81 
7.54 
2.37 
2.29 
1.28 

i    .55 


100.00 
325 


12.64 

50.31 

1.93 


23.63 

1.15 

1.26 

7.40 

.98 

\    .70 


100.00 
461.5 


47.23 

9.54 

4.42 

.11 

.23 

20.70 

8.14 

3.11 

1.81 

3.51 

.90 

.30 


100.00 
110 


27.55 

11.14 

5.88 

.37 

.71 

12.07 
4.02 
6.50 
4.37 

19.50 
6.50 
1.39 


100.00 
38.3 


49.53 

12.07 

.46 


25.65 
6.04 
2.14 
1.41 
I..45 
1.04 
.21 


100.00 
203.5 


52.43 
3.29 
2.01 


21.81 
7.85 
3.67 
4.79 
3.72 

I    .43 


100.00 
217 


15.87 

18.26 

2.78 

.59 

.59 

4.37 

2.18 

9.92 

4.37 

32.54 

7.94 

.59 


44.85 

14.40 

2.20 

.09 

.28 

25.10 

6.23 

2.20 

1.13 

2.89 

.44 

.19 


100.00  100.00 


30 


166 


CO, 

S04 

Cl 

NO, 

NO, 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiO^ 

A1,0, 

FeaO, 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 


16.77 

14.78 

5.75 

.41 

.41 

8.62 

1.50 

8.95 

4.37 

28.73 

9.30 

.41 


100.00 

47 


53.51 
7.11 
1.20 


.23 

26.88 

6.21 

1.47 

.96 

1.59 

.78 

.06 


100.00 
217 


51.70 

8.54 

1.31 

.06 

.25 

27.40 

6.00 

1.12 

.72 

2.42 

.42 

.06 


100.00 
204 


50.16 

8.85 

1.20 

.06 

2.14 

26.59 

6.01 

1.34 

1.12 

2.01 

.46 

.06 


48.29 

10.52 

2.25 

.06 

1.19 

25.46 

6.31 

1.84 

1.36 

2.20 

.46 

.06 


100.00 
201 


100.00 
184 


50.10 
8.81 
1.44 


49.03 

13.69 

1.40 


1.24 
26.28 
5.95 
1,69 
.94 
3.35 


26.78 

6.97 

.93 


.20 


1.20 
trace. 


100.00 
167 


100.00 
151 


Although  the  tributary  waters  (which  should  include  the  waters  of 
the  Bavarian  lakes  as  given  in  a  previous  table)  show  great  differ- 
ences in  character,  the  regularity  exhibited  by  the  Danube  itself  is 
very  striking.  The  water  of  the  Danube  is  essentially  a  calcium 
carbonate  water,  but  the  sulphates  in  it  tend  to  increase  in  going 
downstream.  According  to  Wolfbauer,  the  river  carries  past  Vienna 
a  daily  charge  of  25,000  metric  tons  of  matter  in  solution.  This  is 
equivalent  to  an  annual  load  of  9,125,000  metric  tons.  The  mechani- 
cal sediment  transported  at  the  same  time  is  only  three-fifths  as 
much. 

Analyses  of  a  few  more  waters  of  central  Europe  are  given  in  the 
next  table.  ^ 

1  For  thTM  smail  lakes  near  HaOe  and  EiBleben  see  W.  Ule,  Dto  Mansfelder  Seen,  Inaog.  nbs.,  Halle, 
1888.  A  memoir  by  J.  Wolff  (Chemisclie  Analyse  der  wlchtlgsten  FlQsse  und  Seen  MecklflnbuisB,  Wles- 
iMideOi  1872)  ocntalns  analyses  of  several  small  rivers  and  lakes. 
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Analyses  of  toater  from  central  Europe. 

A.  The  Weser  at  Rekum,  41  kilometers  above  its  mouth.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  F.  Seyfert,  Inaug. 
Diss.    Rostock,  1893.    Contamination,  tidal  or  other,  seems  to  be  evident. 

B.  The  Oder  near  Breslau.  Sample  taken  at  high  water.  Analysis  by  O.  Luedecke,  Bas  Wasser  des 
Oderthales,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1907.  Anoth^  sample  at  low  water  showed  contamination.  Other  txalysn  of 
ground  and  well  waters  are  given. 

C.  The  Vistula  at  Culm.  Analysis  by  O.  Biachof,  Lehrbuch  der  chemlschen  und  physikalisohen  Geol- 
ogie,  2d  ed..  vol.  1, 1863,  p.  275. 

D.  Balaton-  or  Plattensee,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  L.  von  Dosvay,  In  Resultate  der  wisaensch.  Erfonsch. 
Balatonsees,  vol.  1,  1898,  p.  6.    Reduced  from  bicarbonate  form. 


CO,... 

so,.. 

CI 

Ca.... 
Mg.... 
Na... 

K 

SiOo.. 

^^^»- 
Fe^O,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


22.13 

22.77 

17.54 

18.50 

3.11 

10.25 

1.95 

3.75 


100.00 
281 


B 


17.92 
23.60 
5.46 
28.09 
3.28 
6.45 
5.35 
6.57 

3.28 


100.00 
91.5 


47.78 
9.49 
2.70 

28.52 

4.44 

1.57 

.39 

4.49 

.62 


100.00 
178 


38.80 

21.47 

2.98 

8.87 

12.81 

6.14 

3.27 

4.48 

.82 

.36 


100.00 
512 


The  Balaton  Lake  has  an  exceptional  composition.  The  other 
analyses  in  the  table  are  of  minor  importance.  The  rivers  repre- 
sented by  them  need  more  study. 

For  Sweden  a  single  table  of  analyses  must  suffice,  reduced  from 
the  data  given  by  O.  Hofman-Bang.^  The  month  in  which  the 
water  was  taken  is  given  for  each  analysis. 


Analyses  of  Swedish  waters. 


A.  The  Byske-elf,  July. 

B.  The  Klarelf,  April. 

C.  'The  Klarelf,  October. 

D.  The  LJusnan,  June. 


E.  The  Indalself,  June. 

F.  The  Fyris,  April. 

G.  The  Fyrb»  October. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

00a 

50.60 
4.01 
4.75 

39.44 
5.85 
5.10 

38.68 

7.63 

2.24 

.46 

43.11 
4.57 
4.53 

trace 

43.93 

7.24 
3.81 

trace 

18.04 

.38 

11.33 

4.89 

5.78 

4.60 

29.14 

24.58 

3.15 

trace 

^4.30 

so. 

39.08 

01.. 

3.27 

NO, 

.13 

po; 

Ca 

11.57 
.64 
9.90 
9.00 
7.57 
1.96 

14.95 
.51 

}  18.  77 

13.09 
2.29 

11.67 

.51 

8.42 

3.78 

19.17 
7.44 

17.34 

.24 

9.05 

5.87 

13.70 
1.59 

27.49 
1.69 
2.92 
2.36 
6.00 
2.67 

27.99 

Mg 

2.11 

Na 

3.33 

K 

1.73 

SiO, 

6.19 

(AlFe),0, 

1.87 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   

100.00 
19.25 

100.00 
27.6 

100.00 
25.5 

100.00 
24.8 

100.00 
33.7 

100.00 
170.3 

100.00 
178.1 

1  Bull.  Oeol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  6, 1906,  p.  101.  In  addition  to  his  own  work  the  author  cites  other  analyses 
of  Swedish  river  and  spring  waten.  Solvent  denudation  in  Noniand  he  estimates  at  9m^Mf^\oa^  W 
square  kilometer,  or  23.3  tons  per  square  mJle.  Jigitized  by  ^ 
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The  remarkably  low  magnesia  and  high  proportion  of  alkalies  are 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  these  waters.  The  variability  of  the 
Fyris  affords  another  good  example  of  the  fact  that  Uttle  significance 
can  be  attached  to  a  single  analysis  of  a  river  water. 

Of  Russian  fresh  waters  only  a  few  analyses  are  available,  as 

follows: 

AnalyseM  of  Russian  walers. 

A.  The  Angernaee.    Mean  of  two  anftlysee. 

B.  The  Babitaee. 

Analyses  A  and  B  by  F.  Ludwlg,  Die  Ettstenseen  des  Rigaer  Meerbusens,  published  by  the  Natorfoxscher- 
Verein  at  Riga,  1908.  This  memoir  contains  analyses  of  27  small  lakes  near  Riga  and  close  to  the  Oolf  of 
Riga.    Most  of  them  are  of  calcium  carbonate  waters,  but  in  a  few  the  sulphate  is  predominant. 

Analyses  C  to  O  are  all  by  C.  Schmidt  of  Dorpat. 

C.  Lake  Onega.    Mdl.  chim.  ph3rs.  St.  t'etersburg  Acad.,  vol.  11, 1882,  p.  637. 

D.  Lake  Peipus.  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24, 1878,  p.  423.  Schmidt ^has  also  analyzed  water 
from  the  small  rivers  Embach  and  Velikaya,  tributary  to  Lake  Peipus.  See  MAI.  chim.  phys.,  vol.  8, 1873» 
p.  494. 

E.  The  Dwina  at  Archangel.    Analjrsis  cited  by  J.  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Oeol.,  voL  1,  p.  467. 

F.  River  Om  above  Omsk.    M6m.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  20,  No.  4, 1873. 
0.  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia.    Same  reference  as  analysis  B. 

H.  The  Dniester  near  Odessa.    Analysis  by  J.  O.  N.  DragendorlT,  Jahresber.  Chemle,  1863,  p.  88&. 

Analyses  of  five  Finnish  river  and  lake  waters  are  given  by  O.  Aschan,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser., 
vol.  77,  1908,  p.  172.  For  an  analysis  of  the  small  Lake  Ingol,  Government  of  Yeneseisk,  Siberia,  see 
8.  S.  Zaleskl,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  10, 1893,  p.  594. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

H 

CO, 

51.80 
7.51 
2.99 

40.14 

23.45 

1.09 

25.76 

5.36 

13.97 

4.11 

.47 

8.99 

6.86 

13.34 

9.52 

.11 

.56 

10.52 

59.57 

.62 

3.69 

.45 

.14 

25.54 

4.15 

2.75 

2.07 

26.38 
18.95 
17.71 

43.73 

2.15 

12.81 

49.85 

6.93 

2.44 

.21 

.72 

23.42 

3.57 

5.85 

3.44 

32.51 

S04 

23.62 

CL. 

8.93 

NO, 

pa  : 

.29 

12.38 

7.58 

8.98 

5.55 

'ii.24* 
9.68 
9.64 
2.82 
trace 

ca.v..;:::::::::::::;: 

23.57 
7.89 
2.18 
1.00 

27.10 

5.49 

.88 

.33 

25.25 

yAir            

5  33 

Na 

.61 

K 

3.75 

Rb 

NH4 

.10 
.78 

.08 
2.03 

SiOo 

1.61 
.57 
.88 

.84 
.55 
.13 

1.74 

6.51 

ALO, 

Fe,Oa 

.43 

.14 

.44 

1.42 

1.46 

*  *'2^3 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
131 

100.00 
238 

100.00 
49.4 

100.00 
106 

100.00 

*  187 

100.00 
447 

100.00 
69 

100.00 
197 
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BIVEBS  OF  INDIA  AND  JAVA. 

Analyses  of  Asiatic  fresh  waters,  apart  from  the  two  Siberian 
examples  cited  in  the  preceding  table,  seem  to  be  very  rare.  A  few 
only  are  available  for  citation. 

Analyses  of  waters  from  India,  and  Java, 

A.  The  Mahanaddy  near  Cuttack,  India.  Analysis  by  E.  Nicholson,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  26»  1873, 
p.  229.  Fe  recalculated  Into  FetOg.  Part  of  the  silica  Is  probably  combined  as  a  silicate,  being  needed  to 
saturate  the  bases. 

B.  The  Serajoe  at  DJenggawoer,  Java.  Analysis  by  E.  C.  J.  Mohr,  Mededeellngen  Bep.  Loadboow, 
No.  5,  Batavia,  1908,  p.  81.    Another  analysis  Is  given  of  the  river  at  another  point. 

C.  TheMerawoe.    Analysis  by  Mohr. 

D.  The  Pekatjangan.    Analysis  by  Mohr. 

The  last  two  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Serajoe.  Mohr  did  not  determine  carbonic  acid.  It  Is  here 
calculated,  in  all  three  analyses,  to  satisfy  bases.  The  salinity  here  therefore  differs  from  that  given  by 
Mohr. 


CO,... 

S04.. 

CI 

N03.- 

PO,.. 
Ca.... 
Mg.... 
Na... 

K 

SiO,.. 
AlA. 
FeaO,. 


27.06 

1.08 

2.04 

7.44 

.72 

15.78 
4.62 
5.92 
1.64 

33.45 


26.01 

14.78 

5.74 


29.38 

16.84 

5.61 


30.84 

18.26 
3.04 


.25 


1.64 
11.75 
3.45 
9.12 
3.37 
23.81 

.33 


1.31 
14.69 
3.37 
4.95 
3.83 
19.65 

.87 


1.21 
16.64 
2.43 
6.59 
3.34 
17.25 

.40 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 


100.00 
122 


1,00.00 
107 


100.00 
99 


The  Mahanuddy  rises  in  a  region  of  igneous  and  crystalline  rocks 
and  its  silica  is  therefore  relatively  high.  The  same  appears  to  be 
true  of  the  Javanese  rivers. 

THE  NILE.  1 

The  water  of  the  Nile '  has  been  repeatedly  aaalyzed,  with  varying 
results.    The  best  data  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  the  Nile, 

A.  The  White  Nile  near  Khartoum.    Average  of  three  analyses. 

B.  The  Blue  Nile.  Average  of  three  analyses.  Analyses  A  and  B  by  W.  Beam,  Second  RepL  Welloome 
Research  Lab.,  Khartoum,  1906. 

C.  Average  of  twelve  analyses  of  monthly  samples,  taken  from  the  lower  Nile  between  June  8, 1874,  and 
May  13, 1875.  Analyses  by  H.  Letheby,  cited  by  S.  Baker  In  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Eng.,  vol.  60, 1880,  p.  376i. 
The  total  solids  contained  10.30  per  cent  of  organic  matter. 

D.  The  Nile,  about  two  hours  Journey  below  Cairo.  Analysis  by  O.  Popp,  Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  155, 
1870,  p.  344.    The  total  solids  contained  12.02  per  cent  of  organic  matter. 

»  An  Important  memoir  by  A.  Lucas  (The  chemistry  of  the  River  Nile:  Survey  Dept.  Paper  No.  12, 
Ministry  of  Finance,  Egypt,  1908)  contains  much  chemical  matter  in  addition  to  the  analyses  cited  here. 
A.  Ch61u  (Le  NH,  le  Soudan,  ri:g3rpte,  Paris,  1891)  gives  some  very  questionable  analyses  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  the  White  Nile,  and  the  Nile  near  Cairo.  According  to  Ch61u  the  river  carries  past  Cairo  annually 
51,428,500  metric  tons  of  suspended  solids  and  20,772,400  metric  tons  In  solution.  On  nitrates  in  the  Nile 
see  A.  Munts,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  107, 1888,  p.  231. 

s  Analyses  of  the  other  great  Afdcan  rivers  seem  to  be  lacking.  For  the  ChAUf  and  reCareDoes  to  aome 
smaller  Algerian  streams  see  p.  63  of  this  bulletin. 
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CO,... 

S04.. 

CI 

NO,.. 
PO,.. 
Ca 

Mg.... 
Na... 

K 

SiO,.. 
Fe,0,. 


Salinity,  parts  i>er  million. 


42.97 

.26 

4.58 

.25 


9.78 
3.00 

17.66 
6.79 

14.72 


100.00 
174 


41.74 

5.62 

2.19 

.11 


18.38 
4.66 
5.43 
1.32 

20.55 


100.00 
130 


36.50 
17.44 
4.47 
trace 
trace 
20.10 
4.01 
3.04 
7.97 

6.47 


100.00 
168 


36.02 
3.93 
2.83 


.59 
13.31 

7.39 
13.14 

3.26 
16.88 

2.65 


100.00 
119 


In  Letheby's  analyses  the  excess  of  potassium  over  sodium  is  very 
peculiar,  and  at  least  improbable.  In  the  White  Nile  the  propor- 
tion of  sulphates  is  insignificant.  Beam  accounts  for  the  latter  fact 
by  supposing  the  sulphates  to  be  reduced  to  carbonates  by  the  organic 
matter  of  the  "sudd."  South  of  the  "sudd"  the  White  Nile  con- 
tains appreciable  sulphates;  after  leaving  the  "sudd"  it  is  nearly 
free  from  them. 

ORGANIC  MATTER  IN  WATERS. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  fixed  inorganic  matter 
found  in  natural  waters;  but  other  impurities  which  have  geological 
significance  are  also  present.  All  such  waters  contain  dissolved  gases, 
especially  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  sometimes 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  rain  brings  also  nitric  acid  and  ammonia 
to  the  soil,  and  so  into  the  ground  water;  and  organic  substances 
are  invariably  found  in  it  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities.  These 
gases  and  compounds  interact  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  play  an  important  part  in  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 
We  have  already  noted  the  importance  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  weather- 
ing agent,  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  how  dissolved  air 
represents  a  concentration  of  oxygen,  but  so  far  the  organic  matter  of 
water  has  been  tacitly  ignored.  Its  quantity,  in  percentages  of  total 
solids,  can  be  computed  in  some  cases  from  published  analyses.  A 
few  of  the  available  figures  are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  organic  maUer  in  the  disaolved  aolide  of  river  waters. 

Amazon 15. 03 

Mohawk 15. 34 

Delaware 16. 00 

Lough  Neagh 16. 40 

Xingu 20.63 

TapajoB 24. 16 

Plata 49. 59 

Negro 53. 89 

Uruguay 59. 90 
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Danube 3.25 

James 4.14 

Maumee 4. 55 

Nile 10.36 

Hudson 11. 42 

Rhine 11-93 

Cumberland 12. 08 

Thames 12. 10 

Genesee 12.80 
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The  range  of  figures  is  rather  wide,  but  the  highest  values  represent 
tropical  streams.  That  is,  leaving  artificial  pollution  out  of  account, 
waters  flowing  through  tropical  swamps  carry  the  largest  proportion 
or  organic  matter.  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  doubtless  shows  the 
effects  of  bog  water. 

The  organic  matter  is  derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  by  further  oxidation  may  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it 
consists  in  great  part  of  a  vague  group  of  colloidal  substances,  whose 
precise  nature  is  yet  to  be  made  out.  They  appear  to  possess  feebly 
acidic  properties,  and  have  therefore  received  specific  names,  humic, 
crenic,  apocrenic,  and  ulmic  acids,  which  terms,  however,  if  not 
actually  obsolete,  are,  at  least  obsolescent.  The  salts  of  these  "  acids  " 
are  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble,  and  the  acids  themselves  are 
commonly  reputed  to  be  powerful  agents  in  the  solution  of  rocks.^ 
The  humus  acids  are  said  to  decompose  sihcates,^  but  the  evidence  is 
contradictory  or  at  best  inadequate.  The  statement,  long  current  in 
chemical  literature,  that  the  acids  absorb  nitrogen  from  rain  water 
and  the  air,  and  silica  from  the  soil,  forming  a  series  of  silico-azo- 
humic  acids,  rests  upon  the  unsupported  assertions  of  P.  Thenard,' 
who  gives  no  adequate  experimental  data  to  sustain  his  views,  which 
need  not  be  considered  further.  The  observed  facts  are  capable  of 
much  simpler  interpretation. 

A  comparison  of  the  preceding  table  with  the  analyses  of  river 
waters  generally,  will  show  that  waters  relatively  high  in  organic 
matter  are  likely  to  be  high  in  siUca  also.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  organic  matter  holds  the  siUca  in  solution,  although 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  not  invariable.  The  Urugua}^ 
River  is  so  far  the  extreme  example  of  this  supposed  relation,  and  the 
other  tropical  streams  lend  support  to  the  view.  The  humus  acids, 
however,  are  almost  insoluble  in  water  alone,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alkahne  solutions.  It  appears  possible,  therefore,  that  the  alleged 
relation  between  humus  and  sihca  is  purely  coincidental  and  that  the 
alkalies  in  the  first  instance  are  the  really  effective  solvents.  There 
is  no  proof  that  they  can  dissolve  silica  when  alkaUes  are  absent.  As 
colloids  they  are  more  Ukely  to  precipitate  silica  than  to  bring  it 
into  solution. 

In  fact,  the  amoimt  of  silica  in  a  water  is  quite  independent  of 
organic  matter.  Many  small  streams,  near  their  sources,  especially 
if  they  rise  from  crystalline  rocks,  carry  a  large  relative  proportion 

1  See  A.  A.  Julien,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Ady.  SoL,  yol.  28, 1879,  p.  311.  On  the  organic  matter  of  watets  in 
Finland,  see  O.  Aschan,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  56w  On  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
organic  matter  in  soils,  see  O.  Schrehier  and  E.  C.  Shorey,  Bull.  Bar.  Soils  No.  74,  U.  B.  Dept.  Agr. 

s  A.  Rodcyanko,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  62,  pt.  2, 1892,  p.  1373.  Abstract  from  Jour.  Ruas.  Chem.  Soc, 
vol.  22,  p.  208. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70, 1870,  p.  1412, 
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of  silica,  although  its  absolute  amount  may  be  trivial.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  shown  in  many  of  the  analyses  cited  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  is  so  marked  that  a  water,  low  in  salinity  but  relatively  high  in 
silica  and  alkaUes  may  almost  certainly  be  attributed  to  igneous 
rather  than  to  sedimentary  surroundings.  This  silica  is  directly 
derived  from  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  their  decomposition  by  car- 
bonated waters,  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  material  which  is  at 
first  taken  into  solution.  The  seepage  or  ground  water  which  after- 
wards enters  the  streams  is  much  poorer  in  silica,  and  so  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  tends  to  diminish  as  a  river  flows  toward  the  sea. 


CONTAMINATION    BY   HUMAN    AGENCIES. 

In  any  complete  discussion  of  river  waters  account  must  be  taken 
of  contamination  by  human  agencies.  Towns  and  factories  drain 
into  the  streams,  and  the  extent  of  the  pollution  is,  for  our  immedi- 
ate purposes,  best  measured  by  the  proportion  of  chlorine.  A  good 
example  is  furnished  by  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  which  empties 
into  the  Desplaines  River  and  thence  passes  through  the  Illinois 
River  into  the  Mississippi.  For  the  waters  thus  affected  there  are 
abundant  data,  and  the  sanitary  analyses  by  the  late  A.  W.  Palmer 
are  especially  valuable.^  His  annual  averages  for  1900,  represent- 
ing Illinois  River,  are  stated  below.  The  percentages  have  been 
calculated  by  myself,  and  the  table  is  to  be  read  going  downstream. 

Total  9olids  and  chlorine  in  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers. 


lilinoiB  River — 

At  Morris 

At  Ottawa 

At  Lasalle 

At  Averyville 

At  Havana 

At  Kampeville 

At  Grafton 

Miflsissippi  River  at  Grafton 


The  decrease  in  fche  proportion  of  chlorine  as  we  follow  the  Illinois 
downstream  is  most  striking;  but  even  more  surprising  are  the  data 
concerning  the  Mississippi  a  little  farther  south,  at  Alton.  Here 
samples  were  taken  100  feet  from  the  Illinois  shore,  one-fourth  the 
distance  across,  in  midstream,  three-fourths  over,  and  100  feet  from 
the  Missouri  shore.  The  figures  represent  averages  covering  periods 
of  from  nine  months  to  nearly  the  entire  year  1900. 

1  Chemksl  survey  of  the  waten  of  Illinois,  1897-1902,  Univ.  lUinois,  1908. 
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Total  9olid8  and  Morine  in  Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  III, 


Total 

disBolv«d 

aoUds. 

Chlorine. 

100  ffiftf.  fmm  Tllinni^  flhore 

Petrttper 
milUon, 
194.1 
182.8 
160.6 
155.0 
154.2 

Parti  per 
mOUon. 
7.7 
7.1 
4.4 
4.1 
3.5 

Pereenl. 
3.97 

OnA-fniirtb  diHtaiiCft  ftcroflR 

3  87 

MidHtrp9.n> ,.-, 

2.74 

Three-fourths  distance  across 

2.65 

100  feet  from  Missouri  shore 

2  27 

The  influence  of  the  Illinois  River  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  perfectly  evident.  The  chief  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
chlorine  in  the  Illinois  is  of  course  the  dilution  of  the  water  by  other 
less  contaminated  sources  of  supply.  In  the  Kankakee  at  Wilming- 
ton the  proportion  of  chlorine  during  the  same  period  was  only  1.21 
per  cent,  and  in  the  Fox  River  it  was  1.98  per  cent,  calculated  from 
the  total  matter  in  solution.  The  Kankakee  and  Fox  rivers  represent 
an  approximation  to  the  normal  chlorine  of  the  region;  the  Illinois, 
into  which  they  flow,  shows  the  exaggeration  produced  by  artificial 
means.  Near  the  ocean  the  normal  chlorine  in  fresh  waters  is  much 
higher  and  the  effects  of  pollution  are  less  conspicuous  than  in  inland 
streams.* 

GAINS    AND    LOSSES    IN    WATERS. 

In  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  the  salinity  is  naturally  low — that 
is,  their  waters  are  very  dilute  solutions,  which  do  not  approach  the 
point  of  saturation  for  even  the  less  soluble  of  their  constituents. 
The  relatively  insoluble  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are 
held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  always  pres- 
ent, and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded,  while  dissolved,  as  bicarbonates. 
Without  this  solvent  much  of  the  load  would  be  deposited,  as  indeed 
it  is  by  the  evaporation  of  percolating  waters  in  limestone  caves, 
when  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  formed.  In  a  flowing  river, 
which  continually  receives  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  from  de- 
caying vegetation,  such  depositions  are  not  likely  to  occur,  at  least 
not  to  any  notable  extent;  but  when  pools  are  left  from  an  overflow, 
incrustations  of  solid  matter  may  soon  form.  The  sediments  found 
in  streams  are  mostly  claylike  in  character,  and  rarely  contain  any 
conspicuous  proportion  of  carbonates  or  sulphates.  Living  organ- 
isms, especially  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  some  aquatic  plants,  with- 
draw calcium  carbonate  from  solution;  but  how  great  their  influence 

>  A  good  sunmary  of  the  rdatloiis  between  nonnal  and  polluted  waters  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States 
Is  given  by  M.O.Leighton  in  Watei^Sapply  Paper  U.  B.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  79, 1008.  The  subject  of  normal 
chlorine  is  considered  and  the  classical  "chlorhie  map"  of  Massachusetts  is  reproduced. 

See  also  Sixth  Kept.  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  1868,  on  the  domestic  water  supply  of  Great  Britain. 
This  report  contains  abundant  data  on  chlorine  in  waters. 
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may  be,  relatively  to  an  entire  flow,  we  have  no  means  of  estimating. 
Many  agencies  thus  combine  to  modify  the  composition  of  a  water, 
but  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  several  factors  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined. The  waters  gain  and  lose  solid  matter,  but  on  the  whole,  as 
we  follow  a  stream  downward  in  its  course,  the  gains  exceed  the  losses. 
When  we  exclude  the  elements  of  dilution  by  tributaries  and  the 
variations  in  concentration  between  high  and  low  stages  of  water  we 
find  that  salinity  generally  increases  until  a  river  reaches  the  sea. 

Speaking  broadly,  lake  and  river  waters  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes — namely,  sulphate  and  carbonate  waters,  according 
as  carbonic  or  sulphuric  ions  predominate.  The  classification  can 
be  still  further  subdivided  with  reference  to  the  abundance  of  chlo- 
rides or  of  silica,  and  again  with  regard  to  bases;  but  the  two  main 
divisions  still  hold.  Most  waters  are  either  carbonate  or  sulphate 
^  type,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  climatic  considerations  de- 
termine, in  part  at  least,  the  chemical  character  of  a  stream.  The 
carbonates  are  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  rain  or  from  that 
produced  by  organic  matter,  which  may  act  either  upon  crystalUne 
rocks  directly  or  by  solution  of  limestones.  The  sulphates  originate 
in  the  oxidation  of  pyrite  or  by  the  solution  of  gypsum,  and  the  two 
classes  of  waters  are  almost  invariably  commingled.  Carbonate 
waters  are  by  far  the  most  common,  as  the  cited  analyses  show,  and 
the  reasons  for  this  fact  have  already  been  made  clear.  We  have 
also  seen  how  a  river  can  change  its  type  in  flowing  from  one  point 
to  another,  and  we  have  noted  the  probabihty  that  this  transforma- 
tion is  commonly  due  to  the  blending  of  streams,  or  even  to  the  acces- 
sion of  ground  waters.  One  other  point  in  this  connection  remains 
to  be  noted — ^namely,  the  possible  influence  of  micro-organisms.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  these  minute  creatures,  acting  in  pres- 
ence of  other  organic  matter,  may  reduce  sulphates,  with  elimination 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  formation  of  carbonates  in  their  stead. 
That  reactions  of  this  kind  occur  in  saline  and  brackish  waters 
seems  to  be  well  established.*  A  suggestive  instance  came  within 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  quantity 
of  water  rich  in  sulphates,  from  one  of  the  alkaline  lakes  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  sent  to  the  laboratory  in  a  wooden  barrel.  When  re- 
ceived, the  water  had  become  fetid  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
discolored  by  extract  from  the  wood — so  much  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
analysis.  How  far  such  changes  may  occur  in  nature,  especially  in 
swamp  waters,  remains  to  be  determined.  At  all  events,  the  pos- 
sibility of  similar  transformations  can  not  be  ignored. 

A  See  N.  ZellDsky,  Tour.  Ctaem.  Soo.,  vol.  66, pt. 2, 1804,  abstract,  p.  200;  also  M .  W.  Bejerinck,  idem,  toL 
80,  pt.  2,  abetraot,  p.  119;  and  R.  H.  Baltet  and  C.  8.  Stockvto,  Idem,  vol.  80,  pt.  2,  I90i,  p.  266. 
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OHEMICAIi   DENUDATION. 

Now,  to  sum  up:  A  river  is  fonned  by  the  union  of  waters  from 
many  sources,  and  each  one  owes  its  peculiarities  to  the  conditions 
existing  at  its  starting  point.     Carbonic  acid,  either  of  atmospheric  or 
of  organic  origin,  is  the  most  abundant  and  generally  the  most  potent 
of  the  agents  that  dissolve  mineral  matter  from  the  rocks.    Hence 
carbonate  waters  are  the  conmionest,  and,  as  streams  blend  to  form  the 
great  continental  rivers,  the  carbonate  type  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  pronounced.     In  the  temperate  zone,  at  least,  the  larger  streams 
resemble  one  another  chemically,  and  seem  on  the  average  to  do  pretty 
much  the  same  chemical  work  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.    The 
composition  of  their  waters  gives  a  measure  of  the  eflfects  which  they 
have  produced ;  and  if  the  data  were  adequate  the  study  of  chemical 
denudation  would  be  both  profitable  and  easy.     But  the  data  are  not 
adequate,  except  for  certain  areas,  and  therefore  any  estimate  which 
may  be  reached  as  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  annually  carried  in 
solution  by  rivers  to  the  sea  must  be  subject  to  future  revision.     It  is 
clear  that  an  analysis  of  river  water,  taken  at  a  single  point  and  at  one 
stage  of  concentration,  tells  us  little  or  nothing  of  what  the  stream  as 
a  whole  may  do.    Annual  averages  of  water  taken  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  are  needed  before  the  problems  of  chemical  denudation  can  be 
even  approximately  solved. 

For  example.  Sir  John  Murray  *  has  computed,  by  averaging  the 
analyses  of  nineteen  rivers,  not  only  the  total  amount  of  saline  mat- 
ter carried  annually  to  the  ocean,  but  also  its  composition.  But  his 
estimate,  published  in  1887,  was  based  almost  necessarily  upon  Euro- 
pean data  and  to  a  large  extent  upon  inconclusive  analyses.  Evi- 
dence as  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  greater  American,  African, 
and  Asiatic  streams  was  then  practically  unobtainable,  and  therefore 
the  computation  was  only  a  rough  indication  of  what  the  truth  may 
be.  Data  from  all  the  greater  river  basins  of  the  world  are  required 
before  we  can  determine  the  full  significance  of  chemical  denudation. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  entirely  hopeless.  It  can  be  attacked 
locally,  with  reference  to  specific  areas,  and  a  fairly  probable  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  can  be  made  from  the  evidence  which  now  exists. 
T.  Mellard  Reade,*  for  instance,  in  a  well-known  investigation,  has 
calculated  the  amount  of  soUd  matter  annually  dissolved  by  water 
from  the  rocks  of  England  and  Wales.  Putting  the  average  salinity 
of  the  waters  at  12.23  parts  in  100,000,  he  estimates  that  the  total 
annual  run-off  from  the  area  in  question  carries  in  solution  8,370,630 
tons  of  dissolved  mineral  matter,  or  143.5  tons  from  each  square  mile 

1  Scottish  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  3, 1887,  p.  65. 

*  Proc.  Liverpool  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  3, 1876-77|  p.  211.    Reprinted  imder  tlie  title  "Qhemical  denudation  in 
relation  to  geological  time. " 
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of  surface.  At  this  rate^  by  the  solvent  action  of  water  alone,  the 
level  of  England  and  Wales  would  be  lowered  1  foot  in  12,978  years. 
Keade  also,  from  such  data  as  he  could  obtain,  for  the  most  part  single 
analyses,  made  similar  but  rough  estimates  for  several  European 
river  basins,  which,  in  British  tons  per  square  mile  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows: 


Rhone... 
Thames.. 
Garonne. 


232 
149 
142 


Seine 97 

Khine 92.3 

Danube 72.7 


The  average  for  the  entire  land  surface  of  the  globe  he  put  at  100  tons 
per  square  mile,  a  figure  that  was  not  much  better  than  a  guess.^ 

From  investigations  made  in  the  water-resources  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  lower  figures  are  obtained.  By 
combiDing  the  results  of  careful  river  gaging  with  the  data  for  salinity 
as  determined  in  the  laboratory,  R.  B.  Dole  and  H.  Stabler '  have 
deduced  a  table,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridgment.  The 
Great  Basin  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  are  here  left  out  of 
account. 

Chemical  denudation  in  the  United  States. 


Drainage  area. 

Azea  drained 
(square  miles). 

Dissolved  soUda 

(tons  per  square 

mile). 

North  Atlantic 

159,400 
123,900 
142,100 
315, 700 
1,265,000 
175,000 
230,000 
72,700 
270,000 

130 

South  Athintic 

94 

Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 

117 

Weetem  Gulf  of  Mexico 

36 

Miwifl^ppi  Rivfii* , . 

108 

Lauren^an  Basin  (United  States  area) 

116 

OoloT^f^  T^ivpT  of  Arironft.  ,    . . ,,    ,. 

51 

South  Pacific 

177 

NorthPaclfic 

100 

Total 

2, 753, 800 

<i  98 

a  Short  tons  of  2,000  pounds.    The  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds. 

For  the  entire  United  States,  3,088,500  square  miles,  regarding 
the  denudation  of  the  Great  Basin  as  zero — that  is,  as  not  con- 
tributory to  the  ocean — ^the  average  denudation  is  estimated  by  Dole 
and  Stabler  as  87  short  tons,  or  78,9  metric  tons  per  square  inile,  a 
figure  which  is  not  Ukely  to  be  much  changed  by  future  investigations. 
It  refers,  however,  only  to  inorganic  matter.     If  organic  impurities 

1  For  other  estimates  of  the  amount  of  material  carried  by  various  rivers,  see  A.  Oeikie,  Text-book  of 
geology,  4th  ed.,  vol.  1, 1903,  p.  4S0.  The  Thames,  for  example,  carries  in  solution  past  Kingston  548,230 
tons  of  fixed  Inorganic  matter  in  a  year.  See  also  the  thesis  of  A.  F.  White  on  the  waters  of  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia  (Washington  and  Lee  Univ.,  1906).  This  thesis  deals  with  North  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Jamea. 

«  Water-supply  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  234, 1909,  p.  78.  The  figures  are  given  in  much  greater 
detail  than  is  practicable  here.  Some  of  the  areas,  etc.,  differ  slightly  tma  those  cited  in  previous  pages 
of  this  book;  but  the  differences  are  trivial  and  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  final  result. 
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are  included  it  should  be  increased  by  perhaps  10  per  cent;  that  is, 
to  86.8  metric  tons  per  square  mile.  The  variation  in  the  denudation 
factors  assigned  to  the  several  areas  is  quite  important.  The  Colo- 
rado drains  an  arid  region,  and  much  of  the  area  ascribed  to  the 
river  adds  little  or  nothing  to  it.  The  humid  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  liberal  contributor  of  saline  substances. 
The  Mississippi,  with  humid  regions  to  the  east  and  semiarid  plains 
to  the  west,  shows  an  intermediate  figure  for  the  chemical  erosion.^ 

For  the  rest  of  North  America  only  a  rough  estimate  is  possible. 
The  analyses  of  Canadian  rivers  given  in  previous  pages  indicate  an 
average  composition  and  salinity  much  like  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  Mexican  and  Central  American  rivers  no  data  are  at  hand,  but 
it  is  probable  that  for  northern  Mexico,  at  least,  they  would  resemble 
those  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  That  is,  the  waters  north 
of  the  United  States  and  south  of  it  vary  from  the  mean  found  for 
the  United  States  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  tend  to  balance 
each  other.  In  short,  the  average  for  the  United  States  probably 
represents  fairly  well  the  average  for  the  entire  continent.  If  we 
assume  that  six  millions  of  square  miles  in  North  America  lose  79 
metric  tons  in  solution  per  square  mile  per  annum,  and  that  the 
composition  of  the  saline  matter  so  transported  is  that  found  for 
the  United  States  alone,  we  shall  be  fairly  near  the  truth. 

Evidence  for  South  America  is  very  scanty.  On  the  basis  of 
Frankland's  analysis,  Reade^  estimates  the  denudation  factor  of 
the  Amazon  at  50  tons  per  square  mile.  Using  the  same  analysis, 
and  Murray's  estimate  of  the  total  run-off,  I  find  that  63  tons  is 
rather  more  probable.  Similar  estimates  for  the  Uruguay  and  the 
Negro  give  a  iactor  of  50  tons.  About  four  millions  of  square  miles 
in  South  America  may  be  assigned  the  latter  figure,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  probability.  The  Amazon  dominates  the  entire  combina- 
tion, and  its  low  salinity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  drains  a  vast  tropical 
forest,  and  through  much  of  its  course  has  scanty  access  to  fresh 
rocks.  It  waters  a  region  which  is  thoroughly  leached,  and  there- 
fore finds  but  little  material  to  dissolve.  Large  areas  in  South 
America,  like  Peru  and  central  Argentina,  contribute  nothing  to  the 
ocean  and  count  for  zero  in  measuring  chemical  denudation. 

Some  figures  relative  to  European  waters  have  already  been  ^ven. 
According  to  Geikie  the  Thames  carries  in  solution  past  Elngston 
548,230  British,  or  556,930  metric  tons  of  inorganic  matter  annually. 
The  drainage  area  is  6,100  square  miles,  hence  a  denudation  factor 
of  91.3  metric  tons  per  square  mile.  For  the  Meuse  above  li^ge 
the  figures  published  by  Spring  an.^  Prost  give  a  factor  of  139  tons. 

1  I>oIe  and  Stabler's  figure  for  the  denudation  factor  of  the  Misslflslppi  Is  considerably  larger  than  that 
derived  from  Qreenlears  data  and  the  analyses  cited  on  pp.  70, 71,  ante. 
>  Evolution  of  earth  structures,  London,  1903,  pp.  256-282. 
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In  Sweden  the  chemical  denudation  is  much  smaller;  but  seems  to 
have  been  estimated  for  only  a  very  limited  area.  Reade's  estimate 
for  all  Europe  is  100  tons  per  square  mile,  and  that  seems  to  be 
fairly  probable.  For  Europe,  then,  I  shall  assume  that  3,000,000 
of  square  miles  suffer  solvent  denudation  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per 
mile,  a  figure  which  is  not  far  from  that  assigned  to  the  Laurentian 
basin.  Eiu'ope  is  generally  well-watered,  and  its  waters  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  those  from  the  humid  areas  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  latter  the  denudation  factor  is  lowered  by  the  arid  regions  of 
the  southwest. 

The  African  material  is  very  imperfect.  According  to  Ch61u,*  the 
Nile  carries  20,772,400  metric  tons  in  solution  annually.  This,  for 
an  ostensible  drainage  basin  of  1,293,050  square  miles,  gives  a  denu- 
dation factor  of  only  16  tons.  Much  of  northern  Africa  resembles 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  so  far  as  denudation  is  concerned.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  1,500,000  square  miles  are  represented  by  the 
Nile,  and  also  that  6,500,000  are  equivalent  in  character  to  South 
America  with  its  tropical  streams.  The  desert  regions,  Uke  the 
Sahara,  of  course,  are  negligible. 

The  data  relative  to  Asiatic  waters  are  even  more  defective.  The 
water  of  Lake  Baikal  resembles  that  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  while  the 
Mahanuddy  has  the  peculiarities  of  tropical  rivers.  With  these 
feeble  clues  I  can  only  make  a  very  rough  estimate  for  Asia,  as  fol- 
lows: Assume  three  miUions  of  square  miles  to  average  like  Europe, 
three  millions,  like  the  United  States,  and  one  million  like  South 
America.  Large  areas  in  Asia  are  obviously  left  out  of  considera- 
tion; the  Caspian  depression,  the  central  deserts,  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  streams  reaching  the  sea  from  Arabia  are  too  small 
to  carry  any  weight  in  the  general  discussion. 

To  sum  up,  the  crude  figures  for  chemical  denudation  are  as 
follows: 

North  America. .  6, 000, 000  square  miles  at  79  tons..  474, 000, 000  tons 

South  America. .  4, 000, 000  square  miles  at  60  tons..  200, 000, 000  tons 

Europe 3, 000, 000  square  miles  at  100  tons..  300, 000, 000  tons 

Asia 7, 000, 000  square  miles  at  84  tons..  588, 000, 000  tons 

Africa 8, 000, 000  square  miles  at  44  tons..  352, 000, 000  tons 

28, 000, 000  square  miles  at  68. 4  tons..  1, 914, 000, 000  tons 

The  incompleteness  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
large  areas  of  land  either  do  not  drain  into  the  ocean,  or  add  Uttle  or 
nothing  to  it.  The  total  land  area  to  be  considered — ^that  is,  the 
area  which  contributes  to  the  salinity  of  the  ocean — ^is,  according  to 
Murray,  39,697,400  square  miles,  or,  in  round  numbers,  40,000,000. 
Assuming  that  the  figures  so  far  given  represent  a  fair  average,  tlie 
amount  of  saline  matter  carried  into  the  ocean  by  the  river  drainage 

1  Le  Nfl,  r^KTpte,  le  Soudan,  Paris,  1891.  . 
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of  the  world  is  2,735;000,000  metric  tons  annually,. an  estimate  only 
a  little  more  than  half  that  given  by  Murray.*  The  rivers  studied  by 
Murray  must  have  been  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the 
Temperate  Zone;  where  alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing  tend  to 
break  up  the  rocks  and  so  to  render  them  more  easily  decomposed 
by  percolating  waters.  With  even  moderate  humidity  the  activity 
of  the  waters  is  great  and  large  amounts  of  material  are  transported 
by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Arctic  rivers  flow  to  a'noteworthy 
extent  over  tundra,  which  is  frozen  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  They  therefore  have  comparatively  small  influence  in  rock 
solution,  and  much  of  their  flow  must  be  mere  surface  run-off.  The 
low  saUnity  of  tropical  streams  has  already  been  noted.  The  total 
amount  of  chemical  denudation  depends  upon  the  balancing  of  these 
varying  tendencies. 

With  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  estimates^  and  of  the  analyses  cited 
in  this  chapter,  a  probable  average  can  be  computed  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe.  Such  an  average  is  shown  in 
the  next  table. 

Average  composition  of  river  and  lake  waters. 

A.  Waters  of  North  America.  Average  oompated  from  the  data  given  by  Dole  in  Water-Sopplj  Paper 
236,  and  by  Dole  and  Stabler  in  Water-Supply  Paper  234.  Each  analsrsls  is  wei^bted  proportionately  to 
the  total  amount  of  material  annually  carried  by  the  rtver.  The  alkalies  are  given  with  Palmer's  determina- 
tions of  potassium. 

B.  Waters  of  South  America.  Average  made  up  from  the  cited  analyses,  weighted  as  follows:  Amazon, 
12;  Uruguay,  1;  Negro,  1;  all  smaller  streams,  2.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  left  out  of  account,  for  the  analyses 
are  not  conclusive. 

C.  Waters  of  Europe.  Average  of  300  analyses  of  river  and  lake  waters,  first  by  groups,  and  then  weight- 
ing each  group  proportionally  to  its  drainage  area. 

D.  Waters  of  Asia.  Made  up  of  the  averages  A,  B,  C,  weis^ted  3 : 3 : 1  as  explained  in  a  previous  para- 
graph. 

E.  Waters  of  Africa.   Made  up  of  the  average  for  the  Nlleand  that  for  South  America  as  already  described . 

F.  General  average,  in  which  each  of  the  foregoing  averages  is  weighted  proportionally  to  the  number  of 
tons  given  in  the  preceding  table. 

O.  Sir  John  Murray's  average  composition  of  river  water  (Scottish  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  3,  1887,  p.  65),  as 
reduced  to  the  uniform  standard  adopted  in  this  book.  Organic  matter  as  given  by  Murray  Is  10.37  per 
cent  of  the  total  solids. 


CO,.. 

S04.. 

CI... 
NO,. 
Ca... 
Mg.. 

Na... 
K. 


(FeAl)sO, 

SiOa 

Minor  constituents. 


Weight. 


33.40 

15.31 

7.44 

1.15 

19.36 

4.87 

7.46 

1.77 

.64 

8.60 


32.48 

8.04 

5.75 

.62 

18.92 
2.59 
5.03 
1.95 
5.74 

18.88 


89.98 

11.97 

3.44 

.90 

23.19 

2.35 

4.32 

2.75 

2.40 

8.70 


36.61 

13.03 

5.30 

.98 

21.23 

3.42 

5.98 

1.98 

1.96 

9.51 


32.75 

8.67 

5.66 

.58 

19.00 
2.68 
4.90 
2.35 
5.52 

17.89 


35.15 

12.14 

5.68 

.90 

20.39 
3.41 
5.79 
2.12 
2.75 

11.67 


100.00 
10 


100.00 
4 


100.00 
6 


100.00 
11 


100.00 

7 


100.00 


41.33 
8.22 
1.85 
2.82 

20.46 
4.65 
3.47 
1.33 
4.76 

10.75 
.36 


100.00 


1  For  more  details  with  reference  to  these  computations  see  F.  W.  Clarke,  A  preliminary  study  of  chem- 
ksBl  denudatton:  Smithsonian  Misc.  CoU.,  vol.  66,  No.  5, 1910. 
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The  general  mean  F,  regardless  of  corrections  to  be  considered  later, 
is  curiously  near  the  average  figures  for  three  great  rivers,  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Amazon,  and  the  Nile.  It  may  be  too  high  in  silica,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  determined  with  existing 
data.  Analyses  of  the  greater  rivers  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  modify 
it  slightly,  but  the  order  of  magnitudes  shown  by  the  several  radicles 
is  not  likely  to  be  changed. 

Recurring  now  to  Reade's  estimate  of  chemical  denudation  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  a  rate  of  one  foot  in  12,978  years,  the  new  data  may 
be  applied  to  a  similar  discussion  for  the  entire  land  surface  of  the 
globe.  For  the  United  States,  excluding  the  Great  Basin,  the  denu- 
dation factor  of  79  tons  per  square  mile  per  annum,  gives  for  a  lower- 
ing of  one  foot,  23,984  years.  For  South  America  the  figures  are  60 
tons  and  37,896  years;  for  Europe,  100  tons  and  18,948  years,  and  for 
the  Nile  Valley,  16  tons  and  1 18,424  years.  For  the  entire  40,000,000 
square  miles  of  land  the  average  values  are  68.4  tons  and  27,700  years; 
estimates  that  are  subject  to  corrections  of  a  kind  which  Reade  did  not 
take  into  consideration. 

On  critical  examination  of  the  data  it  is  clear  that  the  total  appar- 
ent amount  of  solvent  denudation  is  not  a  true  measure  of  rock 
decomposition.  In  the  general  mean  of  all  the  river  analyses  now 
under  discussion,  0.90  per  cent  of  NO,  and  35.15  per  cent  of  CO, 
appear.  The  NO,  came  entirely  or  practically  so  from  atmospheric 
sources;  the  COj  was  derived  partly  from  the  atmosphere  and  partly 
from  the  solution  of  limestones.  Dealing  now  only  with  the  existing 
discharge  of  rivers,  we  must  subtract  these  atmospheric  additions 
from  the  total  annual  load  of  dissolved  inorganic  matter  before  we 
can  compute  the  real  amoimt  of  rock  denudation. 

The  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered,  nearly  enough  for  present 
purposes,  by  75  per  cent  of  sedimentary  and  25  per  cent  of  igneous 
and  crystalline  rocks;*  and  it  is  on  or  near  this  surface  that  the  flow- 
ing waters  act.  The  limestones,  as  shown  in  Chapter  I,  constitute 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  sediments,  or  3.75  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area;  but  the  proportion  of  carbonates  derived  from  them  must  be 
very  much  larger.  The  composite  and  average  analyses  of  rocks 
give,  for  lime,  4.81  per  cent  in  the  igneous,  and  5.42  in  all  the  sedi- 
mentaries,  equivalent  to  3.78  and  4.26  per  cent  of  CO3  respectively. 
Assuming  that  all  the  surface  rocks  yield  lime  at  an  equal  rate,  which 
is  obviously  not  quite  true,  and  mtiltiplying  these  figures  by  the  areas 
represented  as  1  to  3,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  CO3  radicle 
become  3.78:12.78,  or  1 :3.4  nearly.  The  last  figure  should  be  higher, 
because  of  the  more  rapid  solution  of  the  limestones,  but  if  we  accept 
the  ratio  as  it  stands  we  may  use  it  to  determine  the  approximate 
proportions  of  the  CO,  radicle  derived  from  limestones  and  from  the 

1  Estimate  by  A.  von  TlUo,  actually  75.7  and  24.3. 
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atmosphere  acting  upon  crystalline  rocks.  On  this  basis,  8  per  cent 
of  CO3  should  be  deducted  from  the  percentage  in  the  river  waters^ 
together  with  the  0.9  per  cent  of  NO,.  Making  the  subtraction  from 
the  total  river  load  of  dissolved  matter,  2,735,000,000  tons,  there 
remains  2,491,585,000  tons,  or  about  62.3  tons  per  square  mile  on  the 
average,  for  the  40,000,000  of  square  miles  of  land  which  are  assumed 
to  drain  into  the  ocean.  This  impUes  a  lowering  of  the  land  by  solvent 
denudation  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  30,414  years,  or  30,000  in  round 
numbers.  The  last  estimate  may  be  subject  to  large  future  correc- 
tions, but  probably  it  is  correct  within  10  per  cent.  There  are, 
for  example,  corrections  for  the  amount  of  chlorine  and  its  equivalent 
sodium  brought  in  rainfall  from  the  atmosphere,  or  by  sewage  from 
towns.*  These  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  the  data  in  measuring  geologic  time. 

1  spring  and  Prost,  in  their  work  on  the  Meuse,  and  Ulllk,  in  his  stady  of  the  Elbe,  have  attempted  to 
measure  the  aitaoont  of  human  contamination.  This,  obvioosly,  must  be  very  variable.  In  rivers  like 
the  Yukon  or  the  Colorado  it  is  negligible;  in  the  Mississippi  or  the  Hudson  it  is  doubtlesslarge.  In  small 
streams  in  thickly  settled  manufacturing  districts  the  amount  of  pollution  is  often  enormous. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  OCEAN. 

EIiEMENTS  IN  THE  OCEAN. 

For  obvious  reasons,  some  of  them  purely  scientific  and  some 
utilitarian,  the  water  of  the  ocean  has  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
elaborate  scientific  investigations.  Considered  broadly,  its  composi- 
tion is  relatively  simple  and  remarkably  imiform;  studied  minutely, 
it  is  found  to  contain  many  substances.^ 

In  his  great  memoir  on  the  chemical  composition  of  sea  water,  6. 
Forchhammer '  gave  a  list  of  the  various  elements  which,  up  to  his 
time,  had  been  detected  in  it.  The  elements  which  are  sufficiently 
abundant  to  be  determined  in  ordinary  analyses  will  be  considered 
later;  the  substances  that  are  less  frequently  estimated  may  be  briefly 
considered  now. 

Iodine. — Chiefly  found  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds.  According  to  E. 
Sonstadt,'  it  is  present  in  sea  water  in  the  form  of  an  iodate.  A. 
Gautier,*  examining  surface  water  from  the  Mediterranean,  found 
iodine  only  in  the  organic  matter  which  he  separated  by  filtration, 
but  at  depths  beyond  800  meters  its  compounds  were  detected  in  the 
water  itself.  Living  organisms  withdraw  iodine  from  solution.  The 
largest  amount  of  iodine,  organic  and  inorganic,  reported  by  Gautier 
is  2.38  milligrams  to  the  liter.  J.  Koettstorfer,*  in  an  earlier  investi- 
gation, found  much  smaller  quantities. 

Fluorine. — Found  directly,  and  also  in  the  boiler  scale  of  oceanic 
steamers.  A.  Camot's  determinations  ®  show  that  the  water  of  the 
Atlantic  contains  0.822  gram  of  fluorine  to  the  cubic  meter.*^  P. 
Carles  *  has  reported  fluorine  in  the  shells  of  moUusks. 

Nitrogen. — Present  as  anunonia,  in  organic  matter,  and  in  dissolved 
air.    The  ammonia  of  sea  water  has  been  repeatedly  investigated. 

1  For  the  volume  of  the  ocean  and  of  Its  contained  salts,  see  ante,  pp.  22,  23. 

*  Phil.  Tians.,  vol.  15S,  1805,  pp.  203-262.  Seeabo  J.  Roth,  AUgemeJne  and  chemJsohe  Qeologie,  vol.  1, 1879, 
p.400;  and  W.  Dlttmar,  Rept.  Challenger  Exped.,  Physics  and  chemistry,  vol.  1, 1884,  pp.  1-251.  A  volume 
by  Rend  Quinton  (L'eau  de  mer,  Paris,  1904)  oontaios  (pp.  221-235)  a  good  summary  of  earlier  work  on 
the  less  important  elements  in  sea  water.  The  hook  is  essentially  biochemical  In  character,  and  deals 
mainly  with  the  relations  of  sea  water  to  life. 

f  Chem.  News,  vol.  74, 1806,  p.  316. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  128, 1899,  p.  1060;  vol.  129, 1899,  p.  9. 
»  Zeitsohr.  anal.  Ghemie,  vol.  17, 1878,  p.  305. 

*  Annales  des  mines,  0th  ser.,  vol.  10, 1896,  p.  175. 

Y  See  also  earlier  determinations  by  O.  Forchhammer  and  O.  Wilson,  Edinburgli  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol. 
48, 1850,  p.  345. 
•Oompt.  Rend.,  vol.  144, 1907,  pp.  437,  1240. 
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A.  Audojmaud/  in  water  from  the  coast  of  France,  found  0.16  to  1.22 
milligrams  of  NH,  per  liter.  L.  Dieulafait,'  in  waters  from  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  reports  quantities  from  0.136  to  0.340 
milligram.  T.  Schloesing '  found  a  still  larger  amoimt,  namely,  0.4 
milligram.  According  to  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,*  anmionia  is 
more  abundant  aroimd  coral  reefs  than  in  the  north  Atlantic  or 
German  Ocean.  It  occurs  principally  as  ammonium  carbonate, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  Elaborate  determi- 
nations of  ammonia  in  the  Mediterranean  are  given  by  K.  Natterer.^ 

P?io8p7ioru8, — ^Present  in  the  form  of  phosphates.  The  phosphatic 
nodules  foimd  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  considered  further  on 
in  this  chapter. 

Arsenic, — ^Detected  by  Daubrfie.  A.  Gautier*  foimd  its  quantity 
to  range  from  0.01  to  0.08  milligram  per  liter. 

Silicon. — ^According  to  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,^  sea  water  contains 
silica.  The  proportion  is  from  1  part  in  220,000  to  1  in  460,000,  or 
even  less.  The  siliceous  organisms  which  abound  in  the  ocean  prob- 
ably take  their  silica  from  clayey  matter  in  mechanical  suspension. 
Small  amounts  of  such  matter  are  carried  far  and  wide  by  currents, 
often  to  a  great  distance  from  land.  E.  Raben*  foimd  sea  water  to 
contain  from  0.2  to  1.4  milligrams  of  silica  per  liter. 

Boron. — ^Present  in  sea  water  and  also  in  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants.  J.  A.  Veatch,"  who  examined  water  from  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, found  boric  acid  almost  exclusively  in  samples  collected  over 
a  submarine  ridge,  parallel  with  the  land,  but  30  to  40  miles  away. 
He  suggests  for  it  a  volcanic  origin  from  submerged  sources. 

Lithium. — Reported  in  sea  water  by  L.  Dieulafait.*®  Also  detected 
spectroscopically  by  G.  Bizio  in  water  from  the  Adriatic. 

Rubidium. — Found  in  sea  water  by  Sonstadt.  Determined  quanti- 
tatively by  Schmidt,  whose  analyses  will  be  cited  later. 

Csesium. — Also  foimd  by  Sonstadt. 

Barium  and  strontium. — Can  be  detected  by  ordinary  methods. 
Also  found  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds  and  in  boiler  scale." 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  81, 1875,  p.  619. 

s  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  5th  aer.,  vol.  14,  1878,  p.  380.    Dieolafalt  mentions  earlier  work  by  Marehand 
and  BousBinganlt. 
>  Contributions  k  Tdtade  de  la  chlinie  agrioole,  In  Fremy's  Encyclop6die  chimique,  1888. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17,  1889,  p.  89. 

•  Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  14, 1893,  p.  675;  vol.  15, 1894,  p.  696;  vol.  16, 1895,  p.  591;  vol.  20, 18B9,  p.  1.  See 
atoo  E.  Raben,  WIflBenschaftllchen  Meereeunterauchungen,  vol.  11,  Kiel,  1910,  p.  303.  Many  dotemiiiia> 
tions  are  given,  and  also  a  full  summary  of  earlier  work. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  137, 1903,  pp.  232, 374. 

7  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1801,  p.  229. 

•  Wlssenschaftltchen  Meeresuntersuchungen,  vol.  11,  Kiel,  1910,  p.  311. 

•  Proc.  California  Acad.  Sd.,  vol.  2, 1859,  p.  7. 

i«  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  17,  1879,  p.  377.   See  also  Thorpe  and  Morton's  analyalflof  wstar 
from  the  Irish  Sea,  1871,  cited  on  pp.  112, 113. 
u  On  strontium  in  sea  water  see  Dfeulaiiait,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  84, 1877,  p.  1303. 
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Aluminum  and  iron, — ^Easily  detected  by  direct  methods. 

Mangwnese, — Easily  detected.  Noted  by  Forchhammer  and  also 
by  Dieulafait.^  Concretions  of  manganese  oxide  are  abundant  over 
portions  of  the  sea  bottom.  Reported  by  E.  Maumen^ '  in  the  ashes 
of  Fucus  8erraiu8. 

Nickd  and  cobaU. — ^Found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants. 

Co'pper, — Repeatedly  detected  in  sea  water,  especially  by  Dieular 
fait."    Also  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds  and  in  certain  corals. 

Zinc. — Reported  in  sea  water  by  Dieulafait.*  Also  found  in  the 
ashes  of  seaweeds. 

Lead, — Found  by  Forchhammer  in  a  coral. 

Silver. — Repeatedly  observed.  Forchhammer,  in  the  coral  above 
noted,  found  one  part  of  silver  to  eight  of  lead.  According  to  A. 
Liversidge,^  silver  is  present  in  sea  water  to  the  extent  of  1  to  2  grains 
per  ton. 

OM. — ^The  fact  that  sea  water  contains  gold  was  first  established 
by  E.  Sonstadt*  in  1872.  Its  presence  has  since  been  repeatedly 
verified.  In  1892  C.  A.  Munster^  examined  water  from  the  Kris- 
tiania  Fjord,  Norway,  and  found  in  it  5  to  6  milligrams  of  gold,  with 
19  to  20  of  silver,  per  ton.  In  each  analysis  he  used  100  liters  of 
water.  Uversidge"  found  the  gold  in  Australian  waters  to  range 
from  0.5  to  1.0  grain  per  ton.  At  either  rate,  gold  is  present  in  the 
ocean  in  thousands  of  millions  of  tons.  Liversidge '  also  detected 
gold  in  kelp,  rock  salt,  and  a  number  of  saline  minerals,  such  as 
sylvine,  kainite,  camaUite,  and  Chilean  niter.  In  one  sample  of  kelp 
he  foimd  22  grains  of  gold  per  ton,  and  in  a  bittern,  5.08  grains. 
J.  R.  Don  ^^  examined  both  ocean  water  and  oceanic  sediments.  In 
the  former  he  detected  0.071  grain  of  gold  per  metric  ton,  but  the 
sediments  were  barren.  In  waters  collected  near  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  L.  Wagoner"  found,  also  per  metric  ton,  11.1  milligrams 
of  gold  and  169.5  of  silver.  In  deep-sea  dredgings  Wagoner" 
detected  even  larger  quantities  of  both  precious  metals. 

Radium. — Ocean  water,  sea  salt,  and  oceanic  sediments  are  all 
more  or  less  radioactive.     From  measurements  of  tlus  radioactivity 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  718. 

I  Idem,  vol.  98, 1884,  p.  1417. 

<  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol  18, 1879,  p.  359. 

4  Idem,  vol.  21, 1880,  p.  266. 

ft  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  29, 1895,  pp.  335, 350. 

•  Chem.  News,  vol.  25, 1872,  pp.  196, 231, 241;  vol.  74, 1896,  p.  316;  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  3, 1872,  p.  206. 
'  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  11, 1892,  p.  351.    From  Norsk  Tekn.  Tidsskr. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  29, 1895,  pp.  335, 350. 

•  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  71, 1897,  p.  298. 

10  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  27, 1897,  p.  615. 

"  Idem,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  806. 

"Idem,  vol.  38, 1907,  p.  704.  P.  BeWUde  (Arch.  sd.  phys.  oat,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1906,  p.  650)  and  A. 
Wiesler  (Zdtschr.  angew.  Cbemle,  1906,  p.  1705)  have  published  good  summaries  relative  to  the  detection 
olgodd  in  sea  water,  and  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  its  eoonomic  recovery. 
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the  amount  of  radium  is  inferred.*  According  to  Joly,  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  sea  water,  on  the  average,  contains  0,017X10"*^  gram 
of  radium.  This  represents  a  total  of  about  20,000  metric  tons  of 
radium  in  the  entire  ocean.  But  is  this  radioactivity  due  solely  to 
radium  ? 

COMPOSITION    OF    OCEANIC    SAINTS. 

In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  ocean  salts  innumerable 
analyses  have  been  made,  representing  water  collected  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  older  investigations,  down  to  and  including  the 
work  of  Forchhammer,  are  well  summarized  by  Roth  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  recapitulate  them  here.  With  a  few  exceptions  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  more  recent  analyses,  which  are  numerous  enough 
and  varied  enough  for  all  present  purposes.  They  show  a  striking 
uniformity  in  the  composition  of  sea  salts,  the  only  great  variable 
beiag  that  of  concentration.  As  this  factor  is  large,  compared  with 
the  salinity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  I  shall  express  it  generally  in  percent- 
ages rather  than  in  parts  per  million.  The  analyses  themselves  I  have 
reduced  to  ionic  form,  ignoring  bicarbonates,  as  in  the  tables  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter.     The  selected  data  are  as  follows:  ^ 

Analyses  of  oceanic  salts. 

A.  Mean  of  77  analyses  of  ooean  water  from  many  locallties,  ooUeoted  by  the  Challenger  expedltioiL 
W.  mttmar,  analyst.  Ctiallenger  Rept,  Physics  and  chemistry,  vol.  1,  lisi,  p.  203.  SaUnity  8^1  to 
3.737  per  cent 

B.  Atlantic  water,  mean  of  22  samples  collected  on  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England 
C.  J.  S.  Makin,  Chem.  News,  voL  77, 1898,  pp.  156, 171.    SaUnlty,  average,  3.631  per  cent. 

C.  The  Atlantic  near  Dieppe.  Analysis  by  T.  Schloeslng,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  32a  Salinity 
32.420  grams  per  liter. 

D.  The  Irish  Sea.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe  and  E.  H.  Morton,  Lleblg's  Annalen,  voL  168, 1871,  p.  122. 
The  small  amounts  of  FeiOa,  NHt,  and  NsOa  are  here  added  together.  A  trace  of  lithium  was  also 
reported. 

£.  The  Baltic  Sea  between  Oeland  and  Gtothland.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  BulL  Acad.  St  Peters- 
burg, vol.  24,  1878,  p.  231.  In  all  Schmidt's  analyses  the  bicarbonates  given  by  him  have  been  bore 
rediiced  to  normal  salts.  The  quantities  of  Fe,  PO4,  and  SiOs  found  by  Schmidt  are  so  small  that  I  have 
added  them  together.    Salinity  of  this  sample,  0.7215  per  cent. 

F.  The  Atlantic  at  Bahia  Blanca,  coast  of  Argentina.  Mean  of  two  samples,  taken  at  low  and  high 
tide.  Analyses  by  F.  Lahllle,  reported  by  E.  H.  Dudoux,  An.  Soc.  dent  Argentina,  voL  64, 1902,  p.  62. 
Salinity,  3.366  per  cent    Another  pair  of  analsrses  is  given  of  water  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Negro. 

»  See  R.  J.  Strutt  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  78A,  1907,  p.  151;  A.  S.  Eve,  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1900, 
p.  102;  J.  Joly,  idem,  vol.  15, 1908,  p.  385;  vol.  18, 1909,  p.  396.  In  a  volume  entitled  ''Radioactivity  and 
geology,"  London,  1909,  pp.  45-^58,  Joly  sums  up  the  relations  of  the  ocean  to  radium. 

>  Other  analyses  of  Atlantic  water,  taken  tff  the  coast  of  Brasil,  with  analyses  of  water  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazon,  are  given  by  F.  Katser,  In  Sitsungsb.  K.  b5hm.  Oesell.  Wiss.  1897,  No.  17.  These  repre- 
sent mixtures  of  sea  and  river  water.  For  special  determinations  of  bromine  hi  sea  water,  and  its  ratio  to 
the  chlorine,  see  E.  Berglund,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  18,  1886,  p.  2888.  An  analysis  of  water 
from  the  Ionian  Sea,  by  F.  Wibd,  is  printed  in  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  6, 1873,  p.  184.  One  by 
A.  Vierthaler  (Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  66, 1867,  p.  479),  of  Adriatic  water  taken  near  Spalato,  shows 
abnormally  low  sodium  and  high  calchim,  presumably  due  to  admixtures  of  water  trom.  the  land.  See 
also  W.  Skey,  3d  Ann.  Rept.  Cokmial  Mus.  and  Lab.,  New  Zealand,  1868,  Ibr  seven  analyses  of  sea  water 
taken  near  that  island;  C.  J.  White,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  41, 1907,  p.  56,  one  analysis  of 
water  taken  off  Coogee;  A.  Burada,  Ann.  sci.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  6, 1909,  p.  261,  one  analysis  of  water  fkom 
the  Black  Sea.  On  salinity  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  Annalen  d.  Hydrographle,  vol.  7, 1906,  p.  298.  Two  recent 
analyses  of  Adriatic  water  are  reported  by  V.  Gegenbaaer,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  29, 1910,  p.  857. 
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0.  Tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  Loggerhead  Key,  near  Florida.  Analysis  by  G.  Steigor,  laboratory  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1910.    Salinity,  3.549  per  cent. 

H.  From  near  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  Mean  of  five  analyses  of  samples  taken  under  varying  con- 
ditions, by  A.  S.  Wheeler,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  646.  Salinity,  3.179  to  3.607  per  cent. 
Wheeler  dtes  an  analysis  by  C.  Herbst  of  Mediterraaean  water. 

1.  The  north  Atlantic  between  Norway,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland,  and  northward  to  Spitsbergen. 
Mean  of  51  locompletB  analyses  by  L.  Sohmekk,  Den  Norske  Nordhavs-Bzpedltian,  pt.  9,  1882,  p.  1. 
Soda  and  carbonic  add  estimated  by  calculation,  not  directly  determined.    Salinity,  3.37  to  3.56  per  cent. 

J.  The  White  Sea.  Average  of  throe  analyses  by  C.  Schmidt  BulL  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  2i 
1878,  p.  23L    Salinity,  2.598  to  2.9681  per  cent 

K.  The  Arctic  Ocean  between  the  White  Sea  and  Nova  Zembla.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  Schmidt, 
locdt 

L.  The  Siberian  Ocean.  Water  collected  by  the  Vega  expedition.  Mean  of  four  analyses  by  Forsberg, 
Vega  Exped.  Kept,  vol.  2, 1883,  p.  376.    SaUnity,  1.378  to  3.457  per  cent 

M.  The  Mediterranean  near  Carthage.  Analysis  by  T.  Schloesing,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  32a 
SaUnlty,  38.9744  grams  per  liter. 

N.  The  Meditenranean,  midsea,  between  Biserta  and  Marseille.  Salinity,  38.789  grams  per  liter. 
Analysis  by  Sohloeslng,  loc.  dt 

O.  The  eastern  Mediterranean,  waters  collected  during  the  voyages  of  the  Austrian  steamer  Pola, 
Analyst,  K.  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  13, 1892,  pp.  873, 807;  vol.  14, 1893,  p.  624;  vol.  15, 1894,  p.  530. 
Three  hundred  samples  of  water  were  examined,  some  only  for  gases.  The  figures  given  here  are  the 
average  from  42  analyses  which  were  fiilrly  complete.    Salinity,  3.836  to  4.115  per  cent 

P.  The  Sea  of  Marmora.  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  16, 1805,  p.  405;  44  partial  analyses.  Natterer 
gives  the  figures  here  utilised  as  averages  of  varying  numbers  of  determinations.  Mg,  Na,  and  K  not 
determhiod.    Salinity,  2.310  to  4.061  per  cent. 
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Q.  The  Black  Sea.  Average  of  six  analyses  by  S.  Kolotoff,  Jour.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  See.,  voL  2i, 
1883,  p.  82.    Salinity,  1.826  to  2.223  per  oent 

R.  The  Sues  Canal  at  Ismallia.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St  Petersburg,  vol.  24,  1878, 
p.  231.  Salinity,  5.108  per  cent  For  other  data  on  the  Suez  Canal,  see  L.  Durand-Claye,  Annales  chlm. 
phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  3, 1874,  p.  188.  Very  high  salinities  were  noted.  For  a  recent,  incomplete  analysis 
of  Red  Sea  water,  see  J.  B.  Coppock,  Chem.  News,  voL  96, 1907,  p.  212. 

S.  The  Red  Sea  near  the  middle.    Analysis  by  Schmidt,  loc.  dt.    Salinity,  3.976  per  cent 

T.  The  Red  Sea.  Average  of  four  analyses  by  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  20, 1809,  p.  1;  voL  21, 
1900,  p.  1037.  Water  collected  in  the  Sues  Canal,  the  Timsah  Lake,  and  the  two  Bitter  Lakes.  ICany 
other  partial  analyses  are  given.  The  salinity  of  tliese  particular  samples  ranged  from  5.085  to  5.854  per 
cent 

U.  The  Straits  of  Malacca.    Salinity,  2.7B65  per  cent. 

V.  The  China  Sea.    Salinity,  3.208  per  cent 

W.  The  Lidian  Ocean,  mean  of  two  analyses,  salinity  3.5534  to  3.6681  per  cent  Analyses  U,  V,  W,  by 
C.  Schmidt,  M61.  phys.  chim.,  vol.  10,  p.  504.  Also  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1877,  p.  1370.  Schmidt's  rubidium 
determinations  need  verification. 

X.  The  "Mare  Morto,"  an  inclosed  body  of  water  on  the  island  Laoromo  in  the  Adriatic,  having  under- 
ground connection  with  the  sea.  Salinity,  3.1744  i>er  cent  Analjrsls  by  W.  Loebisch  and  L.  SipOos, 
Min.  Mitt,  1876,  p.  171. 
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Some  of  the  differences  between  the  foregoing  figures  are  no  larger 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  analytical  methods  or  in  the 
atomic-weight  factors  used  for  calculation.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas,  with  their  very  low  saUnity,  show  the  effect  of  dilu- 
tion by  fresh  water,  which  appears  in  the  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  calcium.  Still,  allowing  for  all  possible  sources  of  divergence, 
the  essential  uniformity  in  composition  of  ocean  salts  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  mass  of  the  ocean  is  so  great,  and  the  commingling  of  its 
waters  by  winds  and  currents  is  so  thorough,  that  the  local  changes 
produced  by  the  influx  of  rivers  are  exceedingly  small.  The  salinity 
may  range  from  less  than  1  to  over  4  per  cent,  but  the  saline  composi- 
tion remains  practically  the  same. 

For  the  composition  of  ocean  salts  in  general,  Dittmar's  average 
should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  It  represents  the 
largest  number  of  complete  analyses  and  the  greatest  refinement  of 
methods;  the  samples  examined  covered  the  widest  geographic  range 
and  were  drawn  from  various  depths  of  water.  Some  were  surface 
specimens,  others  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  still  others  from 
points  between,  and  all  the  results  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion 
of  nearly  uniform  composition,  in  spite  of  variable  fldmit^.pThe 
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individual  analyses  vary  but  little  from  the  mean.  The  salinity  is 
shown  to  be  a  function  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  density;  and  the 
last  factor  is  represented  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan's  elaborate  determina- 
tions, which  appear  in  the  same  volume  with  Dittmar's  analyses.^ 
In  general,  according  to  the  summary  given  in  the  ''Narrative"  of 
the  Challenger  expedition,'  the  density  and  therefore  the  salinity  of 
ocean  water  diminishes  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  800  to  1,000 
fathoms,  and  then  increases  to  the  bottom.  Toward  both  poles  there 
are  areas  of  concentration  due  to  the  formation  of  ice,  a  process  which 
removes  water  from  liquid  circulation,  leaving  a  large  part  of  its  salts 
behind.  Freezing,  as  O.  Pettersson "  has  shown,  modifies  the  compo- 
sition of  salt  water,  so  that  the  brine  formed  from  melting  ice  differs 
notably  from  the  parent  solution.  Two  analyses  by  Forsberg  ^  serve 
to  illustrate  this  point.  Both  are  here  reduced  to  standard  form  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  those  of  normal  sea  water. 

AnaLyu9  of  brine  from  melting  ice. 

A.  Liquid  intenningtod  with  snow,  ooUectod  on  Arctto  Ice  at  —32*. 

B.  Anotlier  sample  free  from  snow,  also  ooDected  at  —32*. 


Cl+Br 
SO4... 
Na.... 

K 

Ca 

Mg.... 


The  elimination  of  sulphates  and  the  increase  of  chlorides  is  here 
clearly  indicated,  and  if  we  refer  back  to  the  tables  previously  given 
we  shall  see  that  the  Arctic  water?  are  all  slightly  higher  in  sulphates 
than  Dittmar's  average  for  the  great  oceans. 

Obi  one  sense  the  salinity  of  sea  water  is  a  function  of  climate,  at 
least  so  far  as  surface  waters  are  concerned.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
slight  and  the  evaporation  rapid,  concentration  occurs;  where  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Red 
Sea  shows  the  maximum  effect  of  evaporation  and  the  highest 
salinity;  the  Mediterranean  is  next  in  order.  West  of  the  Nile  no 
large  rivers  enter  the  Mediterranean;   the  evaporation  along  the 

1  Natterer  also,  in  the  memoirs  already  cited,  dis^osses  the  relations  between  density  and  salinity.  80, 
too,  does  H.  Tomoe  in  Den  Norske  Nordhavs-Expeditlon,  1880.  See  also  memoirs  by  A.  Bouquet  de  la 
Qrye,  Aimales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  25, 1882,  p.  433;  and  A.  Cheralller,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  140, 1906, 
p.  002.  On  this  theme  there  is  an  extensive  literatnre,  but  physical  problems  can  be  only  inddentally  ood- 
sidered  in  the  present  memoir. 

I  Vol.  2, 1882,  pp.  048-1008. 

«  Vega  Exped.  Rept.,  vol.  2, 1883,  pp.  340-380. 

« Seo  O.  Pettersson,  op.  dt.,  1883,  p.  376,  ^<-^  j 
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African  shore  is  very  great,  and  the  saUnity  is  therefore  excessive.  Fur- 
thermore, rainfall  serves  to  dilute  the  superficial  layers  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  influx  of  streams.  The  Black 
Sea,  for  instance,  is  diluted  by  the  Danube,  and  its  average  saUnity 
barely  exceeds  2  per  cent.  When  a  river  enters  the  ocean  its  waters 
tend  to  flow  upon  the  surface,  and  its  influence  may  be  detected  at 
great  distances,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  from  land.  Salinity, 
in  short,  is  the  product  of  many  agencies,  and  the  commingling  of 
waters  is  never  quite  complete.  In  view  of  conditions  like  these 
the  nearly  uniform  composition  of  sea  salts  is  all  the  more  striking. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  salts  of  the  ocean  are  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  by  flowing  and  percolating  waters, 
which  finally  deposit  their  burden  in  the  great  general  reservoir. 
That  this  opinion  is  in  a  very  large  measure  correct  is  unquestion- 
able; whether  it  is  wholly  true,  without  qualification,  is  another 
matter.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  an 
enormous  mass  of  soluble  salts  is  annually  discharged  by  rivers  into 
the  sea,  but  its  composition  is  very  differwit  from  that  of  the  saline 
substances  which  we  are  now  considering.  In  the  one  class  of  waters 
carbonates  and  calcium  prevail,  in  the  other  we  find  mainly  chlo- 
rides and  sodium.  If,  then,  ocean  water  is  continually  receiving 
water  unlike  itself,  its  composition  must  be  slowly  changing,  but  the 
gains,  although  large  in  themselves,  are  relatively  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  vast  accumulations  of  saline  matter  into  which  they 
diffuse.  Whatever  changes  may  take  place  must  proceed  very 
slowly,  and  no  known  methods  of  analysis  are  deUcate  enough  to 
detect  them,  even  were  the  observations  to  be  continued  through 
many  centuries.  For  instance,  calcium  is  one  of  the  minor  con- 
stituents of  sea  water,  and  yet  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine^  estimate 
that  the  discharge  of  rivers  would  require  680,000  years  to  make  up 
the  total  oceanic  amount.' 

Practically,  then,  the  composition  of  the  ocean  is  very  nearly  con- 
stant, and  has  been  so  for  long  periods  of  time.  We  can  not,  by 
means  of  analysis,  measure  the  changes  in  it,  but  we  can  observe 
some  of  them  in  operation,  and  see  whither  they  tend.  They  are  due 
either  to  gains  or  losses  of  material,  and  both  conditions  have  been 
noted  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  gains  from  rivers  and  from  rain- 
fall are  obvious ;  the  losses  by  precipitation  we  shall  examine  presently. 
Some  salts,  as  we  observed  in  studying  the  atmosphere,  are  lifted 
from  the  ocean  to  fall  again,  partly  upon  the  land,  in  rain.  Much  of 
this  material  returns  into  the  sea,  but  we  can  not  assume  that  all  of  it 
is  regained.     This  loss,  however,  is  trifling,  and  needs  no  further 

1  Proa  R07.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17, 1889,  pp.  100-101. 

>  For  a  statistical  paper  on  the  mineral  matter  in  the  sea,  see  R.  D.  SaJIshury,  Jmir.  G«oiogy,  vol.  13, 
1905,  p.  4m.  See  also  A.  C.  Lane,  Joar.  Geology,  vol.  14, 190G,  p.  221,  and  A.  B.  Maoallum,  Tmns.  Canadian 
Inst.,  vol.  7, 1903,  p.  535. 
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coDfiideration  here.  Streams  bring  more  chlorine  and  more  sodium  into 
the  ocean  than  it  loses  through  the  mechanical  action  of  the  air.  For 
these  constituents  a  small  net  gain  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted. 
As  for  the  changes  in  composition  produced  in  sea  water  by  freezing, 
they  are  local  and  transitory  in  character.  When  the  ice  melts,  its 
salh^  contents  are  restored  to  oceanic  circulation,  although  not  always 
at  the  point  from  which  they  were  withdrawn.  To  the  slight  change 
thus  produced  in  Arctic  waters  reference  has  already  been  made. 

CARBONATES  IN  SBA  WATER. 

Although  calcium  and  carbonic  acid  are  subordinate  constituents 
of  sea  water,  their  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They 
are  the  chief  additions  made  by  rivers  to  the  ocean,  and  they  are 
the  substances  most  largely  withdrawn  from  it  by  living  organisms. 
Removed  from  solution,  they  form  calcium  carbonate,  and  that  is  the 
principal  material  of  corals  and  shells. 

Normal  calcium  carbonate  is  nearly  but  not  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  Upon  this  point  many  observations  have  been  made.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  Schloesing,*  whose  data  appear  to  be  trustworthy,  a 
liter  of  water  at  16**  can  dissolve  0.0131  gram  of  CaCO,.  With  respect 
to  sea  water,  however,  the  diflFerent  varieties  of  the  carbonate  behave 
diflPerently.  This  has  been  shown  by  R.  Irvine  and  G.  Young,^  who 
found  that  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  is  more  soluble  than  the 
crystalline  forms.  To  dissolve  1  part  of  the  former  1,600  parts  of 
sea  water  are  required,  as  compared  with  8,000  parts  for  the  crystal- 
line carbonate.  This  difference  bears  directly  upon  the  theory  of 
coral  reefs.  The  living  animal  secretes  amorphous  carbonate,  but 
after  decomposition  a  partial  change  to  crystalline  carbonate  occurs. 
Without  this  molecular  rearrangement  the  coral  would  much  more 
largely  dissolve  and  its  stability  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Some 
re-solution,  however,  occurs,  especially  where  the  waves  have  beaten 
the  coral  into  sand,  and  this  subject  has  been  well  studied  by  J. 
Murray  and  R.  Irvine.'  They  find  that  the  porous  corals  dissolve 
more  readily  than  the  compact  varieties. 

In  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate 
is  increased  many  fold.  If  we  disregard  ionization  we  may  say  that 
calcium  bicarbonate,  CaH2C30e  is  then  formed,  a  compound  which  is 
only  known  in  solution.  Of  this  salt,  as  shown  by  F.  P.  Treadwell 
and  M.  Renter,^  a  liter  of  pure  water  at  15^  can  dissolve  0.3850  gram, 
a  quantity  which  may  be  considerably  increased  by  an  excess  of 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  74, 1872,  p.  1552. 

*  Pfoc.  Roy.  Soc.  Bdinbargh,  vol.  15, 1888,  p.  316.  For  other  data  on  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  sea  water,  see  W.  S.  Andenon,  Proo.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  ycd.  16, 1880,  p.  318;  and  J.  Thoulet,  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  110, 1800,  p.  662. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinboigh,  yoL  17, 1889,  p.  79. 
.   «Zelt8Qhr.anorK.Chemle,vol.  17,1808,p.l70. 
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carbon  dioxide  in  the  water.  In  sea  water  this  solubility  is  modified 
by  the  presence  of  other  compounds.  E.  Cohen  and  M.  Raken/ 
experimenting  with  an  artificial  sea  water,  found  that  at  15^  it  was 
saturated  by  55.6  milligrams  of  fixed  CO,  per  liter,  equivalent  to  0.1264 
gram  of  CaCO,.  According  to  G.  Ldnck,'  the  maximum  solubility 
of  calcium  carbonate  in  sea  water  at  17^-18°  is  0.191  gram  per  liter. 
The  total  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  in  average  sea  water,  as 
shown  by  Dittmar's  analyses,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  all  of  the 
CO,  radicle  is  thus  combined,  is  not  far  from  0.121  gram  per  liter. 
This,  which  is  a  maximum,  is  even  below  the  saturation  figure  given 
by  Cohen  and  Raken,  and  much  lower  than  that  of  Linck.  It  would 
be  diminished  by  the  formation  of  other  carbonates,  and  it  must  vary 
with  fluctuations  in  the  free  or  half-combined  carbonic  acid  of  the 
water.  The  latter  constituent  of  sea  water  does  not  appear  in  the 
analyses  of  dried  oceanic  salts. 

Calcium  bicarbonate  is  very  unstable  and  can  be  broken  down  to 
normal  carbonate  and  free  carbon  dioxide  by  evaporation,  by  rise  of 
temperature,  or  by  mechanical  agitation.'  Under  certain  conditions 
the  carbonate  thus  produced  may  assume  the  soUd  form,  and  be  pre- 
cipitated as  a  sort  of  calcareous  ooze.  This,  however,  can  take  place 
only  in  very  shallow  waters,  and  especially  near  the  mouths  of  streams 
which  carry  carbonates  in  fiiaximum  amount.  Such  a  deposition  of 
calcium  carbonate,  forming  a  crystalline  limestone,  was  long  ago 
observed  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone;  and  a  similar  reaction  is  taking 
place  among  the  Florida  keys.  Sea  water,  however,  is  not  saturated 
with  carbonates,  and  a  precipitate  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  open 
ocean  would  be  redissolved  before  it  could  settle  to  the  bottom. 
Even  shells  undergo  solution,  and  in  sufiiciently  deep  water  they  may 
entirely  disappear.  In  the  reports  of  the  Challenger  expedition  there 
is  much  valuable  information  on  this  point.**  Pteropod  remains  were 
never  found  on  the  ocean  floor  at  depths  below  1,500  fathoms,  but 
the  more  resistant  globigerina  was  collected  at  2,500  fathoms.  These 
animals  live  at  or  near  the  surface;  after  death  the  shells  slowly  sink, 
and,  while  sinking,  partially  or  wholly  dissolve.  The  decay  of  their 
oiganic  matter  generates  abundant  carbonic  acid,  and  this  aids  in 
effecting  solution.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Challenger  investigations 
show  that  the  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  depth  of  water.  Beyond 
the  limits  indicated  Uttle  calcium  carbonate  is  found,  a  fact  which 
will  be  considered  more  in  detail  presently. 

Calcium  carbonate,  then,  takes  part  in  a  great  system  of  changes 
whose  magnitude  and  direction  can  hardly  be  estimated.    It  enters 

1  Proc.  Sec.  Sd.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  3, 1901,  p.  63. 

*  Neaes  Jahrb.,  BeU.  Bd.  16, 1008,  p.  £06. 

«  W.  Dittmar,  Challenger  Rept.,  Physics  and  chemistry,  vol.  1, 1884,  p.  211. 

« See  sommaiy  In  voL  2  of  the  Nanatlye,  1882,  pp.  MS  et  seq. 
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the  sea  in  fresh  waters;  part  of  it  is  withdrawn  by  living  animals  to 
form  coral  or  shell;  some  of  the  material  thus  used  is  redissolved,  but 
much  of  it  is  permanently  deposited  in  limestones  or  calcareous 
shales.  Limestone  formations  of  marine  origin,  Lq  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  testify  to  the  importance  of  these  processes.  liviDg  animals 
secrete  more  calcium  carbonate  than  is  redissolved/  but  the  inflow 
of  fresh  waters  tends  to  supply  the  loss.  Whether  a  balance  is  pre- 
served it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  erosion  of  limestones  laid  down  in  former  geologic 
periods  now  supplies  material  to  streams,  thus  returning  to  the  ocean 
carbonates  which  were  once  withdrawn  from  it.' 

In  this  system  of  gains  and  losses  some  otherwise  unimportant 
constituents  of  sea  water  play  an  interesting  part.  Radiolarians, 
diatoms,  and  siliceous  sponges  extract  silica  from  the  ocean;  this 
material  is  finally  deposited  upon  the  sea  floor,  and  does  not  redissolve, 
or  at  least  not  readily.'  The  silica  brought  in  by  rivers  is  partly  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way.  Phosphates  are  ako  withdrawn,  but  the  bony 
parts  of  marine  creatures,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  go  to  a  great 
extent  into  solution  again.  Iron,  silica,  and  some  potassium  are  laid 
down  in  the  form  of  glauconite;  and  the  substances  dredged  up  from 
the  bottom  of  th^  ocean  tell  us  of  still  other  reactions  which  are  not 
easy  to  explain. 

OCEANIC  SEDIMENTS.* 

On  the  subject  of  oceanic  sediments  there  is  a  voluminous  literature. 
A  great  part  of  it  relates  to  what  may  be  called  mechanical  deposits, 
like  gravel,  sand,  river  silt,  and  so  on — a  class  of  substances  that  do 
not  concern  us  now.  Their  chemical  character  will  be  discussed  else- 
where, with  reference  to  their  origin.  Near  land,  and  especially  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  sea  bottom  is  covered  mainly  by  mechanical 
sediments,  or  by  the  remains  of  marine  animals;  in  mid-ocean  the 
deposits  are  of  a  very  different  type. 

An  entire  volume  of  the  Challenger  reports,  by  J.  Murray  and 
A.  F.  Renard,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Deep-sea  deposits,"  and 
special  attention  is  paid  to  substances  formed  by  chemical  action  on 
the  ocean  floor.*    The  larger  deposits  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I  See  J.  Munay  and  R.  Irvine,  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  Bdinbiugh,  toL  17, 1889,  p.  79. 

s  On  the  diculation  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  its  relation  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  see  E.  Dubois,  Proc.  Sec. 
Sd.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  yoI.  3, 1901,  pp.  43, 116. 

*  The  insolubility  of  silica  in  sea  water  is  great,  bat  not  abeolote.  J.  Murray  and  A.  F.  Renard- (Chal- 
leoger  Rept.j  Deep^ea  deposits,  1891,  p.  288)  find  that  some  silica  can  be  dissolved  out  fhun  diatomaceous 


«  A  rseent  treatise  by  L.  W.  Collet  (Lesdfipdts  marine,  Paris,  1906)  deals  with  this  subject  quite  fully. 
•  Seealso  J.  Murray,  Geog.  Jour.,  vol.  19, 1903,  p.  601;  on  material  oollected  in  1901  by  S.  S.  BrUanrUa. 
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Deposits  on  the  ocean  floor. 


Name. 


Averace 
in&tli< 


depth 


PsroGiitBflB  of 
CaCOs. 


Red  clay 

Radiolarian  ooze 
Diatom  ooze ... 
Globigerina  ooze 
Pteropod  ooze . . 


2,730 
2,894 
1,477 
2,049 
1,044 


6.70 

4.01 

22.96 

64.47 

79.25 


The  oozes  derive  their  names  from  the  characteristic  organic 
remains  which  they  contain,  and  they  merge  by  slight  gradations 
one  into  another.  The  classification  is  obviously  approximate,  not 
absolute.  If  we  consider  them  together,  and  include  the  coral  muds, 
the  average  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  upon  the  sea  bottom  at 
various  depths  is  as  follows: 

Percentage  ofcaleium  carbonate  on  the  ocean  floor  at  various  depths. 


Under  500  fathoms 86. 04 

500  to  1,000 fathoms 06.86 

1,000  to  1,600 fathoms 70.87 

1,500  to 2,000  fathoms 69.55 


2,000  to  2,500  fathoms 46.73 

2,500  to  3,000  fathoms 17.36 

3,000  to  3,500  fathoms 88 

3,500  to  4,000  fathoms none. 


The  disappearance  of  carbonates  with  increasing  depth  is  thus 
clearly  shown. 

Of  all  these  deposits,  the  red  clay,  which  covers  about  61,500,000 
square  miles,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
the  most  interesting.  It  is  universally  distributed  in  the  oceanic 
basins,  but  is  typical  only  at  depths  ranging  from  2,200  to  4,000  fath- 
oms and  far  from  land.  Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
accoimt  for  its  formation;  but  Murray  and  Renard  look  on  it  as  essen- 
tially a  chemical  deposit,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
of  volcanic  origin.  Remnants  of  volcanic  rocks  are  foimd  on  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  ocean  floor,  and  fragments  of  pumice  are  particularly 
common.  Some  of  these  doubtless  came  from  ordinary  subaerial  vol- 
canoes, either  as  direct  flows  into  the  ocean,  or  as  volcanic  dust  borne 
long  distances  by  currents  of  air.  Other  fragments  represent  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  Some  of  the  fragments  studied  by  Murray  ana 
Renard  were  quite  fresh,  others  were  largely  decomposed;  and  in  a 
number  of  them  zeolites  had  been  formed  by  subaqueous  alteration. 
Crystals  of  phillipsite  were  repeatedly  identified.  The  color  of  the 
clay  is  due  to  ferric  oxide  or  hydroxide,  which  is  easily  removable  by 
means  of  strong  acids.  In  all  essential  respects  the  clay  resembles 
the  residues  formed  by  the  decay  of  igneous  rocks.  Its  composition, 
as  shown  by  many  analyses,  is  extremely  variable. 

That  sea  water  will  attack  and  dissolve  silicates  is  well  known, 
although  its  efficiency  is  less  than  that  of  fresh  water.     On  this 
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subject  the  experiments  of  J.  Thoulet  *  have  been  often  quoted,  and 
A.  Johnstone '  has  shown  that  even  so  refractory  a  mineral  as  talc  is 
slowly  but  preceptibly  soluble.  The  process  of  change  is  of  course 
almost  inconceivably  slow;  but  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the  ocean  it  has 
doubtless  been  going  on  throughout  all  geological  time.  It  began 
when  the  first  volcanic  ejectamenta  entered  the  sea,  if  such  a  moment 
can  be  imagined,  and  has  been  operative  continuously  to  the  present 
day.  Cosmic  and  other  dusts  have  contributed  something  to  the 
formation  of  the  clay,  and  so,  too,  have  animal  remains;  but  volcanic 
matter  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  starting  point.  This  is  the  view 
of  Murray  and  Renard,  and  it  is  the  opinion  best  sustained  by  chemical 
evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  widespread  formations  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  the  sea  bottom  yields  many  interesting  products 
of  a  sporadic  or  local  character.  Among  them  are  the  well-known 
manganese  and  phosphatic  nodules  and  glauconite;  and  these  we 
may  briefly  consider  in  regular  order. 

Manganese,  as  oxide  or  hydroxide,  exists  in  all  deep-sea/ deposits, 
sometimes  as  grains  in  the  clay  or  ooze,  sometimes  as  a  coating  upon 
pmnice,  coral,  shells,  or  fragments  of  bone,  and  often  in  the  form  of 
nodular  concretions  made  up  of  concentric  layers  about  some  other 
substance  as  a  nucleus.'  Even  in  shallow  waters,  as  in  Loch  Fyne  in 
Scotland,  these  nodules  have  been  foimd,*  but  they  seem  to  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  deeper  ocean  abysses,  whence  the  dredge  often 
brings  them  up  in  great  niunbers. 

The  origin  or  mode  of  formation  of  the  manganese  nodules  is  still 
in  doubt.  Murray  *  regards  the  manganese  as  derived,  like  the  red 
clay,  from  the  subaqueous  decomposition  of  volcanic  debris.  C.  W. 
Gumbel  *  attributes  the  nodules  to  submarine  springs  holding  manga- 
nese in  solution,  which  is  precipitated  on  contact  with  sea  water. 
Buchanan^  invokes  the  reducing  agency  of  organic  matter,  which 
transforms  the  sulphates  of  sea  water  to  sulphides,  precipitating  iron 
and  manganese  in  the  latter  form  to  be  subsequently  oxidized.  This 
view  was  contested  by  R.  Irvine  and  J.  Gibson,"  who  showed  that 
manganese  sulphide  was  decomposed  by  sea  water,  the  manganese 
redissolving  as  bicarbonate.  J.  B.  Boussingault  ®  holds  that  the  man- 
ganese was  derived  from  carbonates  carried  in  solution  by  oceanic 
waters,  and  a  similar  explanation  has  been  offered  by  L.  Dieulafait.^® 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  106, 1880,  p.  763.    See  also  recent  work  by  J.  Joly,  in  Compt.  rend.  vm.  Cong.  gfioL 
tntemat,  1000,  p.  774. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  16, 1880,  p.  172. 

a  For  full  description  see  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-aea  deposits,  1801,  pp.  341-^378.    See  also  J.  Murray  and 
R.  Irvine,  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  37, 1805,  p.  721. 
« J.  Y.  Buchanan,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1800,  p.  10. 
»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  0, 1876,  p.  266. 

*  See  abstract  in  Neues  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  860. 

'  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1800,  p.  17. 

•  Idem,  vol.  18, 1800,  p.  64. 

•  Annaleschim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1882,  p.  280. 

»•  Compt  Rend.,  VOL  06, 1883,  p.  71A.  C^r^r\n]t> 
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The  oxidation  of  the  carbonates  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  sur- 
face, through  atmospheric  contact,  after  which  the  precipitated  oxide 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Of  all  these  theories,  that  of  Murray  seems  to  be  the  best  substan- 
tiated. The  manganese  can  easily  be  derived  from  the  alteration  of 
rock  fragments,  as  it  is  by  weathering  on  land;  it  goes  into  solution 
as  carbonate,  is  oxidized  by  the  dissolved  oxygen  of  the  sea  water, 
and  is  precipitated  near  its  point  of  derivation  aroimd  any  nuclei 
which  happened  to  be  at  hand.  The  nodules  occur  in  close  association 
with  altered  volcanic  materials,  and  most  abimdantly  in  connection 
with  the  red  clay  of  similar  origin;  furthermore,  their  impurities  are 
of  the  kind  which  the  suggested  mode  of  formation  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  In  composition  the  nodules  vary  widely,  ranging  from  4.16 
to  63.23  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide.  The  analysis  by  J.  Gibson  * 
is  the  most  complete  one  among  the  many  which  were  made,  and  is 
therefore  selected  as  representative.    The  entire  sample  contained — 

Water 29.65 

AqueouB  extract  ^ 2. 44 

Insoluble  residue : . . .  17. 93 

Portion  soluble  in  HCl 49. 97 

99.99 

The  insoluble  and  soluble  portions,  recalculated  separately,  are 
represented  in  the  subjoined  statement: 

Arialysis  of  manganese  nodule. 


SiOj 

TiO, 

A1,0, 

FeaOj 

MgO 

CaO 

SrO 

BaO 

MnO 

NiO 

CoO 

ZnO 

CuO 

PbO 

TljO 

Na.0 

K^O 

PaO. 

Jiod^V. '.!.'.'.*,'.".".'.! 

SO3 

COa 

Peroxide  oxygen. 


Portion  soluble 
in  Ha. 


6.34 

26.97 

4.60 

4.02 


42.94 
1.96 
.56 
.20 
.74 
:10 
.06 


.22 
.14 
.20 
.94 
.58 
9.42 


99.99 


Insoluble 
portion. 


74.68 

.72 

12.93 

4.79 


1.45 
.11 

.67 


3.62 
.95 
.11 


99.93 


>  Challenger  Kept..  Deep-sea  deposits,  1891,  pp.  417-423. 

*  SaUne  matter  unavoidably  inclosed  in  the  nodules.    Gibson  gives  its  oomposition  in  detail.  > 
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If  we  include  in  this  analysis  the  water  of  the  origrnal  material  we 
see  that  it  represents  a  mixture  of  manganese,  iron,  and  aluminum 
hydroxides,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  an  insoluble  residue  of 
silicates.    The  specimen  came  from  a  depth  of  2,375  fathoms. 

The  phosphatic  concretions  found  on  the  ocean  floor  offer  a  sim- 
pler problem  for  solution.  As  Murray  and  Renard  ^  show,  they  are 
directly  derived  from  the  ''decaying  bones  of  dead  animals,  upon 
which  carbonic  acid  exerts  a  powerful  solvent  action. "  They  form, 
like  the  manganese  nodules,  around  various  nuclei,  but  preferably 
upon  oi^anic  centers,  such  as  shells.  In  many  cases  the  phosphatic 
matter  was  first  deposited  in  cavities  of  shells,  around  which  the 
nodules  continued  to  grow,  inclosing  various  muddy  impurities. 
Probably  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  are  generated  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  in  the  bone  play  some  part  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  calcium  phosphate.  The  following  analjrses,  by  Klement, 
show  the  composition  of  these  bodies.  A  was  from  a  depth  of  150 
and  B  from  1,900  fathoms. 

Analytes  of  phosphatic  coneretums/rom  sea  bottom. 


^r.;:::::::;: 

SO, 

SiOa 

CaO 

MgO 

FejOa 

A1,0,...,..,..... 
Loes  on  ignition . 
Insoluble  residue 


19.96 

12.05 
1.37 
1.36 

39.41 

.67 

2.54 

1.19 

undet. 

17.34 


23.54 

10.64 
1.39 
2.56 

40.95 

.83 

2.79 

1.43 

3.65 

11.93 


95.89 


99.71 


Analyses  of  the  insoluble  residue  gave  the  following  results: 
Analyses  of  insoluble  residue  from  phosphatic  concretions. 


SiO-.. 
MgO. 


The  concretions,  then,  consist  mainly  of  calcium  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate, mixed  with  sand  and  clay. 

I  Challenger  Kept.,  Deep-aea  deposits,  1891,  pp.  897-400.  On  the  phosphatic  nodules  of  the  Agnlhas 
Bank,  see  L.  W.  Collet,  Pioc.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  35, 1906,  p.  862;  and  L.  Cayeuz,  Bull.  Soc.  gfol. 
France,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1906,  p.  750.  .      r^r^nlr> 
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The  last  of  the  oceanic  deposits  which  we  need  to  consider  in  this 
connection  is  glauconite,  a  hydrated  siUcate  of  potassium  and  ferric 
iron.  It  is  widely  disseminated  upon  the  sea  bottom,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  comparatively  shallow  waters  and  near  the  mud  line  sur- 
rounding continental  shores — ^that  is,  it  is  formed  "just  beyond  the 
limits  of  wave  and  current  action,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  fine 
muddy  particles  commence  to  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
deposits/'*  It  is  developed  principally  in  the  interior  of  shells,  but 
its  mode  of  formation  is  obscure.  Murray  and  Renard  argue  that 
after  the  death  of  the  organism  the  shell  first  becomes  filled  with  fine 
mud,  upon  which,  in  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  sea  water,  the 
organic  matter  of  the  animal  may  act.  The  iron  of  the  mud  ia  re- 
duced to  sulphide,  which  afterward  oxidizes  to  ferric  hydroxide, 
alumina  being  at  the  same  time  removed  in  solution  and  colloidal 
sihca  set  free.  The  latter,  reacting  upon  the  hydroxide,  in  presence 
of  potassium  salts  derived  from  adjacent  minerals,  finally  generates 
glauconite.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  glau- 
conitic  shells  are  always  associated  with  the  detritus  of  terrigenous 
rocks,  containing  orthocla^e,  muscovite,  and  other  minerals  from 
which  the  necessary  potassium  could  be  obtained.  In  a  later  portion 
of  this  work  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  subject  of  glauconite  more 
fully.    An  elaborate  discussion  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  now. 

Oceanic  deposits,  then,  whether  of  shell,  coral,  red  clay,  manganese 
nodules,  or  glauconite,  are  in  a  sense  the  fossil  records  of  ch^nical 
reactions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  They 
represent  both  additions  to  and  withdrawals  of  matter  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  with  the  formation  of  new  substances  by  chemical 
change.' 

The  relative  quantities  of  the  chemical  sediments  thus  annually 
formed  can  be  approximately  estimated.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
first  compare,  in  detail,  the  actual  amount  of  each  radicle  poured 
into  the  ocean  in  one  year,  with  the  total  accumulation  of  saline 
matter  in  the  ocean  itself.    The  data  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

1  Murray  and  Renard,  Challenger  Kept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  p.  383, 1891. 

>  E.  J.  Jones  (Jour.  Asiatic  Soc  Bengal,  vol.  66,  pt.  2, 1887,  p.  209)  has  described  another  daas  of  marine 
nodules.  They  were  dredged  up  in  676  fathoms  of  water  off  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  contained  about  75  per 
cent  of  barlnm  sulphate. 
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Compariaon  of  ocean  and  river  water, 

A.  The  annual  addition  of  each  radicle  by  rivers,  computed  firom  the  data  already  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

B.  The  saline  matter  in  the  ocean,  computed  from  Dittmar's  analyses,  with  Kaistens's  value  for  the 
volnme  of  the  ocean,  1,285,035,211  cubic  kilometers,  and  a  mean  density  of  1.Q26. 


CO,., 
SO4.. 
CI.... 
Br.... 
NO3.. 
Na... 
K.... 
Ca.... 
Mg... 
R^Oa, 
SiO,.. 


Sum. 


Annnal  from  rivers 
(metric  tonsx  10"). 


961, 350 
332,030 
155,350 


24, 614 
158,357 

57,982 
557,670 

93,264 

75,213 
319, 170 


2,735,000X10* 


B 

In  ocean 

(metric  tonsXlOis). 


95.6 

3,553.0 

25,538.0 

86.8 


14, 130. 0 

510.8 

552.8 

1, 721. 0 


46,188.0X10" 


If  from  each  of  the  quantities  in  coluum  A  we  subtract  the  amount 
annually  retained  in  solution  by  the  sea,  the  difference  will  represent 
the  amount  precipitated.  To  do  this,  an  assumption  must  be  made 
as  to  the  age  of  the  ocean;  but  whatever  figure  is  assumed,  the  results 
will  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  For  example,  the  ocean 
contains  562.8X10^^  metric  tons  of  dissolved  calcium;  which  quan* 
tity,  divided  by  the  assumed  age,  gives  the  annual  increment.  If 
the  age  of  the  ocean  ia  100,000,000  years,  the  emnual  addition  of 
calcium  has  been  6,528,000  tons;  if  only  50,000,000  years  it  is 
11,056,000  tons.  Subtracting  these  quantities  from  the  total  cal- 
cium of  the  river  waters  the  remainders  become  552,142,000  and 
546,614,000  tons  respectively;  the  difference  being  less  than  the 
actual  uncertainties  of  the  computation.  Calculating  upon  both 
assumptions  the  annual  precipitation  of  chemical  sediments  is  as 
follows,  in  metric  tons: 


Age  of  ocean  (years) 

8O4 

Ca 

S';;;;;;;;;::::: 

R.O3 

SiOa 


100,000,000 


60,000,000 


296,500,000 

552,142,000 

76,054,000 

52,874,000 

75,213,000 

319,170,000 


260,970,000 

546,614,000 

58,844,000 

47,766,000 

75,213,000 

319,170,000 
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If  we  assume  that  all  the  calcium  and  magnesium  are  precipitated 
as  carbonates  and  the  sesquioxides  as  hydrates,  the  total  amount 
of  chemical  sediments  annually  deposited,  including  coral  reefs 
and  calcareous  oozes,  is  somewhere  between  2,200,000,000  and 
2,400,000,000  metric  tons.  A  little  lime  undoubtedly  goes  down  as 
sulphate,  although  gypsum  or  anhydrite  is  found  in  oceanic  sedi- 
ments only  in  very  small  proportions.  Probably  much  of  the 
sulphuric  radicle  is  reduced  by  organic  matter,  forming  sulphides. 
The  potassium  is  partly  taken  up  by  the  clay  substances  of  oceanic 
silt  and  partly  goes  to  form  glauconite,  but  there  are  no  data  from 
which  to  determine  its  actual  distribution.  Silica  is  assumed  to  be 
wholly  thrown  down,  the  trifling  residue  held  in  solution  being 
negligible.    Chlorine  and  sodium  are  held  to  remain  dissolved. 

The  figures  given  above  for  the  quantities  of  the  chemical  pre- 
cipitates are,  of  course,  by  no  means  accurate.  They  are  merely 
rough  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  they  tell  something  of  the 
relative  magnitudes.  Even  if  we  knew  precisely  the  age  of  the  ocean 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reckon  backward  and  so  to  determine 
the  total  mass  of  deposits  formed  during  geological  time.  The 
figures  tell  us  what  is  happening  to-day,  but  are  inapplicable  to  the 
past.  The  reason  for  this  statement  is,  that  apparently  the  different 
deposits  have  formed  at  different  rates.  In  the  beginning  of  chemical 
erosion  fresh  rocks  were  attacked  and  relatively  more  siUca  and  less 
lime  passed  into  solution.  At  present,  Umestones,  laid  down  in  pre- 
vious geologic  ages,  are  being  dissolved,  and  calcium  is  added  to  the 
ocean  more  rapidly  than  in  pre-Cambrian  time.  This  is  not  mere 
speculation.  A  study  of  river  waters  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
whether  from  crystalline  or  sedimentary  rocks,  fully  justifies  my 
assertions. 

So  much  for  the  annual  precipitation.  J.  Joly,'  by  a  different 
method,  has  calculated  that  the  total  mass  of  chemical  sediments  in 
the  ocean  is  about  19.5  X  10^*  metric  tons.  This  estimate  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  computations.  Purely  mechanical 
sediments,  such  as  river  silt,  volcanic  ejectamenta,  or  dust  brought 
by  the  atmosphere  from  the  land,  are  obviously  left  out  of  considera- 
tion here.  Their  sum  total  could  hardly  be  estimated,  at  least  not 
with  existing  data.* 

1  Radioactivity  and  geology,  pp.  57, 58. 

*  In  an  interesting  but  not  altogether  conclusive  paper  (Jour.  Gtoology,  vol.  2, 1894,  p.  818)  J.  A.  Udden 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  dust  carried  by  the  atmosphere  Ls  of  greater  amount  than  the  silt  trans- 
ported by  rivers.  See  also  E.  E.  Free,  Science,  vol. 29, 1909,  p. 423.  In  Bull.  Bur.  Soils  No.  68,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  1911,  Free  gives  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  movement  of  the  soil  by  wind,  and  a  full  blbUogiaphy 
of  the  subject. 
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POTASSIUM    AND    SULPHATES. 

In  seeking  to  balance  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  ocean  some  account 
must  be  taken  of  potassium  and  of  sulphates.  The  latter  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  partly  reduced  by  organic  matter,  a 
change  which  is  counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by  reoxidation 
under  other  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  sulphates  seem  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  ocean,  but  the  figures  are  not  wholly  concordant  or 
satisfactory.  The  extent  of  their  precipitation  is  by  no  means  clear, 
although  they  are  foimd  in  all  the  clays  and  oozes  in  trivial  propor- 
tions. 

With  potassium  other  conditions  hold,  and  river  and  ocean  water 
are  not  at  all  aUke.  In  river  waters,  on  an  average,  the  proportion 
of  potassium  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  sodium;  *  but  in  sea 
water  it  is  only  one-thirtieth.  In  the  igneous  rocks  sodium  and 
potassium  are  nearly  equal;  they  pass  unequally  into  the  streams, 
and  in  the  ocean  the  difference  is  still  further  increased.  What 
becomes  of  the  potassiiun  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple.  Hydrous  silicates  of  alumi- 
num, the  clays,  are  able  to  take  up  considerable  proportions  of  po- 
tassium and  to  remove  its  salts  from  solutions.  According  to  J.  M. 
van  Bemmelen  ^  ordinary  soils  will  extract  more  potassium  than 
sodium  from  solutions  in  which  the  salts  of  both  metals  are  present, 
even  where  the  sodium  is  in  excess.  Potassium,  then,  is  removed 
from  natural  waters  as  they  percolate  through  the  soil,  or  else  by  the 
suspended  silt  carried  by  streams.  The  sodium  is  not  so  largely  with- 
drawn, and  therefore  its  relative  proportion  tends  steadily  to  increase. 
One  metal  is  deposited  with  the  sedimenfs,  the  other  remains  in 
solution. 

These  observations  are  confirmed  in  part  by  analyses  of  oceanic 
deposits,  although  the  evidence  is  often  incomplete.  The  larger 
number  of  analyses  given  for  clay,  mud,  and  ooze  in  the  OhaUenger 
report  contain  no  mention  of  alkalies,  but  when  the  latter  are  noted 
the  potassium  is  commonly,  not  always,  in  excess."  In  glauconite 
and  phillipsite  deposits  potassium  always  predominates.  L. 
Schmelck,*  in  his  analyses  of  clays  from  the  northern  Atlantic,  records 
no  alkalies,  but  K.  Natterer,^  in  sediments  from  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea,  found  small  quantities  of  potash  and  soda, 

1  Many  of  the  analyses  of  river  water,  as  published,  show  no  potassium,  but  this  only  means  that  they 
are  huxnnplete.  In  such  cases  the  aUcalies  were  weighed  together  and  in  balculation  the  potassium  was 
ignored.    This  is  especially  true  of  boiler-water  analyses. 

>  Landw.  Versuchs-Stadonen  (Berlin),  vol.  21, 1877,  p.  135.  The  absorption  of  potassium  has  been  estab- 
Uahed  by  the  work  of  many  investigBtors. 

•  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  and  very  complete  analysis  of  the  "red  clay,"  conducted  in 
the  lalxxratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  These  sediments  will  be  considered  more  fully  in 
another  chapter. 

•  Den  Norake  Nordhavs-Expedition,  pt.  9, 1882,  p.  35. 

•  Mon^tsh.  Chemie,  vol.  14, 1803,  p.  024;  vol.  16, 1804,  p.  590;  vol.  20, 1800,  p.  1. 
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and  in  nearly  every  instance  potash  was  the  more  abundant  of  the 
two.  In  short,  if  the  recorded  analyses  are  correct  the  clays  and 
oozes  of  the  deep  sea  have  been  partly  leached  of  their  alkalies;  but 
some  of  the  potassium  from  the  original  volcanic  material,  with  less 
sodium,  has  been  retained  in  the  production  of  zeolites.  Nearer  land 
potassium  has  been  used  in  the  formation  of  glauconite,  and  still 
nearer,  when  mechanical  sediments  appear,  a  similar  discrimination 
is  evident.  Sodium  dissolves,  but  potassium  is  held  back.  Potas- 
slum  salts  are  also  absorbed  by  some  seaweeds  in  large  quantities. 
This  has  been  recently  shown  by  D.  M.  Balch,*  who  finds  that  the 
giant  alg»  of  the  California  coast  are  rich  in  potassium  chloride. 

THE    CHLORINE    OF    SEA    WATER. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  trace  all  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  ocean  water,  nor  to  account  with  certainty  for  the  dif- 
ference between  sea  salts  and  the  material  received  from  streams.  In 
chemical  character,  fresh  and  salt  water  are  opposites,  as  a  brief 
inspection  of  the  data  will  show.  In  ocean  water,  CI  >S04  >C0,;  in 
average  river  water,  C08>S04>C1.  So  also  for  the  bases — ^in  the 
fijrst  case,  Na>Mg>Ca;  in  the  other,  Ca>Mg>Na — a  complete 
reversal  of  the  order.  We  can  understand  the  accumulation  of 
sodium  in  the  ocean  and  some  of  the  losses  are  accounted  for,  but  the 
great  excess  of  chlorine  in  sea  water  is  not  easily  explained.  In 
average  river  water  sodium  is  largely  in  excess  of  chlorine ;  in  the  ocean 
the  opposite  is  true,  and  we  can  not  well  avoid  asking  whence  the 
halogen  element  was  derived.  Here  we  enter  the  field  of  speculation, 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  we  can  base  an  opinion  is  scanty  indeed.' 

To  the  advocates  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  the  problem  is  compara^ 
tively  simple.  If  our  globe  was  formed  by  cooling  from  an  incan- 
descent mass,  its  primitive  atmosphere  and  ocean  must  have  been 
quite  unUke  the  present  envelopes,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
they  contained  large  quantities  of  acid  substances.  Hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  would  imply  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  add 
in  the  sea,  which  might  in  time  be  neutralized  by  the  bases  dissolved 
from  rocks  and  poured  by  rivers  into  the  common  reservoir.  This 
argument  has  been  especially  developed  by  T.  Sterry  Himt,*  who 
shows  that,  if  his  premises  are  sound,  the  primeval  ocean  must  have 
been  much  richer  in  calcium  and  magnesium  than  the  sea  is  to-day. 
The  richness  of  some  artesian  waters  of  Canada  in  lime  salts,  waters 

t  Jour.  Indust.  and  Eng.  Ch&n.,  vol.  1, 1909,  p.  777. 

*  On  the  ratio  between  sodium  and  chlorine  in  the  salts  carried  by  riven  to  the  aea,  see  E.  Doboi8»  Proc. 
»  Sec.  ScL,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  4, 1902,  p.  388.  On  the  ratio  between  01  and  SO«  in  sea  wateraae  S.  Rup- 
pin,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  09, 1910,  p.  232. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  39, 1865,  p.  176;  and  various  papers  in  his  Chemical  and  geolegloal  essays. 
See  also  J.  Joly,  on  the  geologic  age  of  the  earth,  in  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  7, 2d  ser.,  1899,  p.  23;  and 
R.  A.  Taylor,  Proc.  Manchester  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  50, 1906,  p.  ix. 
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which  Hunt  regards  as  fossil  remaiBders  from  the  early  sea,  may  b^ 
cited  in  support  of  his  views.  On  the  other  hand,  R.  A.  Daly  ^  has 
cited  paleontological  data  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  pre-Cambrian 
ocean  was  nearly  free  from  lime.  The  absence  of  fossils  from  rocks  of 
an  age  immediately  preceding  a  period  rich  in  highly  developed  cal- 
careous forms  is  taken  as  evidence  that  the  earliest  life  was  essentially 
shell-less  and  soft-bodied;  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  lime  salts 
in  its  environment.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  pre-Cambrian 
animals  were  developed  imder  conditions  which  favored  the  forma- 
tion of  aragonitic  rather  than  calcitic  exoskeletons.  Aragonitic 
shells  dissolve  much  more  readily  than  those  formed  of  calcite,  and 
therefore  rarely  appear  as  fossils. 

Another  group  of  writers,  seeking  to  avoid  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
conceive  the  earth  as  having  been  built  up  by  the  slow  aggregation  of 
small,  solid,  and  cold  meteoric  bodies.'  Each  of  these,  it  is  supposed, 
carried  with  it  entangled  or  occluded  atmospheric  material.  In 
course  of  time  central  heat  was  developed  by  pressure,  and  a  partial 
expulsion  of  gas  followed,  thus  forming  an  atmosphere  derived  from 
within.  When  the  atmosphere  became  adequate  to  retain  solar  heat, 
and  so  to  raise  the  surface  temperature  of  the  globe  above  the  freezing 
point,  the  hydrosphere  came  into  existence;  but  of  its  chemical  nature 
at  the  beginning  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  said  by  the 
advocates  of  this  doctrine.  There  is,  however,  an  analogy  which  may 
be  utilized.  Meteoric  iron  frequently  incloses  anhydrous  ferrous 
chloride,  or  lawrenceite,  a  fact  of  which  the  curators  of  collections 
are  painfully  aware.  The  ferrous  chloride  deUquesces,  the  liquid 
formed  then  imdergoes  oxidation,  ferric  hydroxide  is  deposited,  and 
acid  solutions  are  developed  which  still  further  attack  the  iron. 
Through  this  process  of  corrosion  certain  meteoric  irons  have  crum- 
bled into  masses  of  rust  and  disappeared  as  specimens  from  museums. 
If,  now,  the  earth  was  formed  from  meteoric  masses,  some  of  them 
doubtless  contained  this  annoying  impurity,  and  chlorine  from  that 
source  may  have  reached  the  primeval  ocean.  In  fact,  A.  Daubr^e  ' 
foimd  lawrenceite  in  the  terrestrial  native  iron  from  Ovifak.  The 
planetesimal  hypothesis  is  evidently  not  inconsistent  with  the  excess 
of  oceanic  chlorine.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  idea  advanced  by 
E.  Suess,^  that  the  ocean  has  received  large  accessions  from  volcanic 
sources.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  volatile  chlorides  exist  in  volcanic 
emanations  and  must,  to  some  extent,  reach  the  sea.    G.  F.  Becker 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  93.  Also  a  later  paper  In  BalL  Oeol.  Soc.  Amerioa,  yoI.  20, 1900, 
p.  163. 

*Sae  T.  C.  Chambsrlin,  Jour.  Oaology,  vol.  5, 1897,  pp.  6S3  et  aaq.;  alto  H.  L.  ITaliobJld,  Am.  Geologist, 
vol.  23, 1890,  p.  04. 

*  Etudes  synthdtiquee  de  gfologie  expArlmentale,  1870,  p.  557. 

« Oeog.  Jour.,  vol.  20, 1902,  p.  520.    See  also  C.  Doelter,  Sitnugsb.  Akad.  Wton,  vol.  112, 1903,  p.  704. 
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has  recently  ^  discussed  this  phase  of  the  problem  and  has  shown  that 
a  comparatively  moderate  emission  of  volcanic  chlorine  would  fully 
account  for  the  excess  of  that  element  in  the  ocean.  But  if,  as  has 
often  been  suggested,  the  volcanic  gases  were  first  derived  from 
oceanic  infiltrations,  they  represent  no  gain  to  the  ocean,  and  this 
question  is  still  at  issue. 

THE    DISSOLVED    GASES. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  saline  matter  of  the 
ocean;  but  the  dissolved  gases  are  almost  equally  important  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  investigations.  The  earher  researches 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  we  need  therefore  examine  only 
the  more  recent  data,  first  as  to  the  air  and  then  as  to  the  carbonic 
acid  of  sea  water. 

The  solubility  of  a  gas  in  water  varies  with  its  nature  and  with  the 
temperature,  being  greatest  in  the  cold  and  diminishing  as  the  sol- 
vent becomes  warmer.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  therefore,  dissolves  more 
air  than  the  waters  of  tropical  regions,  and  it  also  seems  to  carry  a 
greater  proportion  of  oxygen.  We  have  already  seen,  in  studjdng 
the  atmosphere,  that  water  exercises  a  selective  function  in  the  solu- 
tion of  air,  so  that  the  dissolved  gaseous  mixture  is  enriched  in  oxy- 
gen. Ordinary  air  contains  by  volume  only  about  one  part  in  five  of 
oxygen;  dissolved  air  contains,  roughly,  one  part  in  three;  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  proportion  changes  as  conditions  vary.  Even  the 
salinity  of  the  ocean  must  probably  be  taken  into  account,  for  the 
reason  that  some  if  not  all  gases  are  less  soluble  in  salt  than  in  fresh 
water.  According  to  the  experiments  by  F.  Clowes  and  J.  W.  H. 
Biggs,^  salt  water  dissolves  only  82.9  per  cent  as  much  oxygen  as  is 
absorbed  by  fresh  water.  So  large  a  difference  can  not  well  be 
ignored. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  solubihty  between  the  two  principal 
atmospheric  gases,  we  may  use  the  data  given  by  O.  Pettersson  and 
K.  Sondfin."  In  pure  water  the  gases  dissolve  unequally,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  their  solubility  throughout  a  fair  range  of  atmos- 
pheric temperatures.  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  each  gas,  at  760  millimeters  pressure,  required  to  saturate 
1  liter  of  water;  and  the  last  column  gives  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in 
the  dissolved  mixture,  when  N  +  O  =  100. 

1  Smithsonian  Mlao.  Coll.,  vol.  66,  No.  6, 1910. 
<  Joor.  See  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  23, 1004,  p.  358. 

«  Ber.  Deatsch.  chem.  G«aell.,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  1439.    See  alBO  R.  W.  Bonaen,  Qaaometriaohe  Methodoi; 
W.  Dlttmar,  in  his  ChaUenffer  report;  and  A.  Hamberg,  Bihang  K.  Syenalc.  Vet.-Akad.  HandL,  toI.  10, 

No.  13, 1884. 
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Tempera- 
tttre. 

Nitrogen 
absorbed. 

absorbed. 

Percentage 
of  oxygen. 

cm*. 

cm'. 

0 

19.53 

10.01 

33.88 

6.00 

16.34 

8.28 

33.60 

6.32 

16.60 

8.39 

33.55 

9.18 

15.58 

7.90 

33.60 

13.70 

14.16 

7.14 

33.51 

14.10 

14.16 

7.05 

33.24 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  ordinary  air  contains  only  21  per  cent 
of  oxygen,  the  magnitude  of  the  change  produced  by  solution  becomes 
manifest. 

In  sea  water  the  same  relation  holds  approximately,  but  the  enrich- 
ment is  sUghtly  greater.  H.  Tomoe,*  assisted  by  S.  Svendsen,  made 
94  analyses  of  air  extracted  from  the  water  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  found  the  oxygen  in  the  mixture  N-hO  to  range  from  a  minimum 
of  31.0  to  a  maximum  of  36.7  per  cent.  Between  70°  and  80°  lati- 
tude the  average  was  35.64  per  cent;  below  70°  it  was  34.96.  At  the 
surface  the  mean  percentage  of  oxygen  was  35.3,  and  it  diminished 
with  the  depth  from  which  the  samples  were  taken  down  to  300 
fathoms,  when  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  32.5.  Below  300 
fathoms  the  percentage  of  oxygen  was  nearly  constant.  O.  Jacobsen,' 
analyzing  dissolved  air  from  the  water  of  the  North  Sea,  obtained 
a  range  of  25.20  to  34.46  per  cent,  the  surface  average  being  33.95. 

Still  more  elaborate  are  the  data  published  by  W.  Dittmar,'  whose 
samples  of  dissolved  air  came  from  many  points  in  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  oceans.  The  maximum  amount  was 
found  in  the  Antarctic — 28.58  cubic  centimeters  of  air  to  the  liter  of 
water,  containing  35.01  per  cent  of  oxygen.  The  minimum,  13.73 
cubic  centimeters  and  33.11  per  cent,  was  obtained  at  a  point  south- 
east of  the  PhiUppine  Islands.  The  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
solubility  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  sea  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures appear  in  the  table  following. 

1  Den  Norske  Nordhavs-Expedition,  Chemistry,  1880,  pp.  1-23.    Tonioe  in  this  memoir  gives  a  good 
summao'  of  the  earlier  investigatiozis. 

*  Die  Ergebnisse  der  Untersuchungsfahrten  S.  M.  Enbt.  Drach'e,  Berlin,  1886.    An  earlier  memoir  by 
Jaoobsen  is  printed  in  Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  167, 1873,  pp.  1  et  seq. 

*  Challenger  Kept.,  Physics  and  chemistry,  vol.  1, 1884.    For  the  table  cited  below,  see  p.  224.    Also  for  a 
ffunmary  of  the  results  obtained,  see  the  "Narrative  "  of  Ihe  expedition. 
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Sohibility  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  ua  vfoter  at  various  tempereUvrea, 


Tempemture. 

DiffiolTed 

Bisaolved 
ox7gea.a 

Peroentftge 
of  0X3rgiBD. 

0 

16.60 

8.18 

34.40 

5 

13.86 

7.22 

34.24 

10 

12.47 

6.46 

34.09 

16 

11.34 

6.83 

33.93 

20 

10.  41 

6.31 

33.78 

26 

9.62 

4.87 

33.62 

30 

8.94 

4.60 

33.47 

36 

8.36 

4.17 

33.31 

a  BuppoMd  to  be  measured  drv,  at  0"*  C.  and  760  miUimetera  pressure;  In  other  words,  the  normal  vohimes 
In  cubic  centimeters  in  1  liter  of  sea  water  at  the  given  temperatures.    The ' '  nitrogen ' '  of  course  includes 


No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  importance  of  the  facts  thus 
developed.  The  dissolved  oxygen  plays  a  double  part  in  the  activities 
of  the  ocean — ^first  in  maintaining  the  Ufe  of  marine  organisms,  and 
secondly  in  oxidizing  dead  matter  of  organic  origin.  By  the  latter 
process  carbon  dioxide  is  generated,  and  that  compound,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  helps  to  hold  calcium  carbonate  in  solution.  Its  other 
function  as  a  possible  regulator  of  climate  will  be  considered  presently. 

Free  or  half-combined'  carbonic  acid  is  received  by  the  ocean  from 
various  sources.  It  may  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  atmosphere  or 
brought  down  in  rain;  it  enters  the  sea  dissolved  in  river  water;  it  is 
derived  from  decaying  organic  matter,  and  submarine  volcanic 
springs  contribute  a  part  of  the  supply.  The  free  gas  is  also  liberated 
from  bicarbonates  by  the  action  of  coral  and  shell  building  animals, 
which  assimilate  the  normal  calcium  salt.  Carbonic  acid  is  continu- 
ally added  to  the  ocean  and  continually  lost,  either  to  the  atmosphere 
again  or  in  the  maintenance  of  marine  plants,  and  we  can  not  say  how 
nearly  the  balance  between  accretions  and  losses  may  be  preserved. 
The  equilibrium  is  probably  far  from  perfect;  it  may  be  disturbed  by 
changes  in  temperature  or  by  the  agitation  of  waves,  and  every  varia- 
tion in  it  leads  to  important  consequencesi  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ocean  contains  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  times  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  therefore,  as  T.  Schloesing  * 
has  pointed  out,  the  great  regulative  reservoir  of  the  gas. 

Nearly  all  of  the  authorities  thus  far  quoted  with  reference  to  the 
dissolved  air  of  sea  water  have  also  studied  the  omnipresent  carbonic 
acid.  Jacobsen,  Hamberg,  Tomoe,  Buchanan,  Dittmar,  Natterer,  and 
others  have  made  numerous  determinations  of  its  amount,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  quantities  found  were  insufficient  to  transform  all  of 

1  A  much  used  but  inexact  expression.  It  describes  the  second  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  which  converts 
the  normal  salts  into  bicarbonates. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90,  1880,  p.  1410.  See  also  A.  Krogh,  Meddelelaer  om  Qroenland,  vol.  26,  1904, 
pp.  333, 409. 
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the  normal  calcium  carbonate  into  the  acid  salt.  Tomoe^  as  the  aver- 
age of  78  sea-water  analyses,  found  52.78  miligrams  to  the  liter  of 
fully  combined  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  addition  43.64  milligrams  avail- 
able for  the  formation  of  bicarbonates;  Results  of  the  same  order 
were  obtained  by  Natterer  in  his  examination  of  waters  from  the  Med- 
iterranean. Normal  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  are  both  present  in 
sea  water,  although  in  a  few  exceptional  determinations  during  the 
OJiaUenger  expedition  the  carbonic  acid  was  clearly  in  excess.  Such 
instances,  however,  are  rare,  and  are  ascribable  to  purely  local  and 
unusual  conditions. 

The  carbonic-acid  determinations  of  the  OhdUenger  voyage  were 
conducted  partly  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan  on  shipboard,  and  partly  by 
W.  Dittmar  on  land.^  The  combined  acid  has  already  been  accoimted 
for  in  the  analyses  given  for  sea  salts;  the  ''loose,''  free,  or  half- 
combined  acid,  is  more  variable.  Its  average  amount,  in  milligrams 
to  the  liter,  at  different  temperatures  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Average  amount  of  free  carbonic  add  in  sea  water  at  varums  temperature^^ 
[Milligrams  per  liter.] 


Temperature: 

25  to  28.7 35.88 

20  to  25 37.18 

15to20 42.68 


Temperature: 

10tol5 43.50 

5tolO 47.21 

-1.4  to +3.2 63.31 

That  is,  the  ocean  contains  less  free  carbonic  acid  in  warm  than  in 
cold  latitudes.  Its  average  quantity  is  estimated  by  Murray  at  45 
milligrams  per  liter,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  layer  of  carbon  3.46 
centimeters  thick  over  the  entire  oceanic  area.  For  different  depths 
of  water  the  variations  in  carbonic  acid  are  less  pronounced,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  averages: 

Average  amount  of  free  carbonic  add  in  sea  water  at  various  depths, 
[Milligrams  per  liter.) 


Surface 42. 6 

25  fathoms 33. 7 

50  fathoms 48. 8 

100  tathoms 43.6 

200  fathoms 44.  6 


300  fathoms 44. 0 

400  fathoms 41. 1 

800  fathoms 42. 2 

More  than  800  fathoms 44.  6 

Bottom 47. 4 


The  figures  are  derived  from  195  determinations  by  Buchanan,  and 
the  individual  numbers  range  from  19.3  to  96  milligrams  to  the  liter. 
In  15  determinations  the  carbonic  acid  was  in  excess  of  the  amoimt 
necessary  to  form  bicarbonates;  in  only  22  was  it  sufficient  to  fully 
convert  the  normal  into  the  acid  salt. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  just  presented,  and  speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  modem  theory  of  solutions,  we  may  say  that  the 

1  See  vol.  1  of  the  report  on  physics  and  chemistry  and  part  2  of  the  "Narrative,"  p.  979;  also  J.  Y. 
Bnchanan,  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  22,  pp.  192, 483, 1874.    The  tables  cited  are  from  the  **  Narratlye.'' 
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water  of  the  ocean  contains  not  only  the  normal  carbonic  ions,  CO,, 
but  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bicarbonic  ions  HCO,. 
The  latter  ions  are  unstable,  and  their  existence  is  conditional  on 
temperature,  so  that  although  they  are  continually  forming  they  are 
as  continually  being  decomposed.  That  is,  between  the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere  there  is  an  interchange  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
released  from  the  water  in  warm  climates  and  absorbed  again  in  the 
cold.  The  atmospheric  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  alternately- 
enriched  and  impoverished,  and  the  conditions  affecting  equilibrium 
are  of  several  kinds.  This  problem  has  been  elaborately  discussed 
by  C.  F.  Tolman,  jr.,*  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  chemist, 
and  his  memoir  should  be  consulted  for  the  detailed  argument.  The 
essential  features  of  the  evidence  upon  which  a  theoretical  discussion 
can  be  based  are  already  before  us.  We  have  considered  the  oceanic 
losses  and  gains  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  remains  to  correlate  them 
with  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  This  can  not  be 
done  quantitatively,  for  the  rates  of  consumption  and  supply  are  not 
measurable.  In  particular,  the  carbon  dioxide  from  volcanoes  and 
volcanic  springs  is  not  a  determinable  quantity. 

That  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  climatic  alterna- 
tions, to  glacial  periods  and  epochs  of  greater  warmth,  is  a  common- 
place of  geology.  To  account  for  such  changes,  various  astronomical 
and  physical  theories  have  been  proposed,  and  with  these,  of  course, 
chemistry  has  nothing  to  do.  Whether,  for  example,  the  solar  con- 
stant of  radiation  is  really  a  constant  or  not  is  a  question  which  the 
chemist  can  not  attempt  to  answer.  The  chemical  portion  of  the 
problem  is  all  that  concerns  us  now;  and  that  relates  to  the  variable 
carbonation  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  researches  of  Arrhenius  on  the  possible  cUmatic  significance  of 
carbon  dioxide  were  cited  and  criticized  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  we 
then  saw  that  its  variation  in  the  atmosphere  might  be  attributed  to 
fluctuating  volcanic  activity.  A  varying  supply  of  the  gas  was 
postulated,  and  its  influence  on  atmospheric  temperatures  was  shown 
to  offer  a  plausible,  but  not  well-sustained,  explanation  of  alternating 
climates.  A  variable  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide  would  obviously 
produce  much  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  supply 
and  loss  must  be  considered  together.  Disregarding  for  the  moment 
the  doubtful  vaUdity  of  Arrhenius's  hypothesis,  we  may  consider  the 
interesting  work  of  T.  C.  Chamberlin,^  who  has  sought  to  show  that 
the  ocean  is  the  prime  agent  in  producing  the  observed  changes. 
The  suppUes  of  carbon  dioxide  are  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  the 

1  Jour.  G«ology,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  585.  See  also  memoirs  by  C.  J.  J.  Fox,  Traos.  Faraday  Soc.,  vol.  5, 1909, 
p.  68;  J.  StlegllU,  Pub.  107,  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Washington,  1909,  p.  235;  E.  Ruppin,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle, 
vol.  66, 1910,  p.  122.    Ruppin  discusses  especially  the  alkalinity  of  sea  water. 

«  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1897,  p.  653;  vol.  6, 1898,  pp.  459, 609;  vol.  7, 1899,  pp.  545, 667, 751.  Ghamberlin's 
views  are  criticised  by  A.  Krogh  in  Meddelelser  om  Oroenland,  vol.  26, 1904,  pp.  333, 409. 
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oceaBy  they  are  consumed  in  the  decomposition  of  silicates  on  land, 
and  they  are  regenerated  by  the  action  of  lime-secreting  animals, 
which  set  carbonic  acid  free,  as  well  as  by  changes  in  temperature. 

According  to  Chamberlin,  an  important  factor  in  climatic  vari- 
ation is  the  fluctuating  elevation  of  the  land.  During  periods  of 
maximiun  elevation,  when  the  largest  land  surfaces  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  action,  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide  in  rock 
weathering  is  great  and  the  air  becomes  impoverished.  When  depres- 
sion occurs  and  the  oceanic  area  enlarges,  a  smaller  quantity  of  siU- 
cates  is  decomposed  and  less  carbonic  acid  disappears.  The  first 
change  is  thought  to  produce  a  lowering  of  temperature,  which  is 
increased  by  the  consequent  greater  absorbability  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
sea  water;  the  second  causes  a  relative  rise,  intensified  by  a  release  of 
the  gas  from  solution.  Enlargement  o^  land  area  implies  a  low  tem- 
perature, whereas  a  decrease  is  conducive  to  warmth,  both  conditions 
hinging  on  the  variability  produced  in  the  atmospheric  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  retainer  of  solar  radiations. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story.  A  depression  of  the  land  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  area  of  shoal  water  in  which  lime- 
secreting  organisms  can  flourish,  and  they  hberate  carbon  dioxide 
from  bicarbonates.  A  period  of  limestone  formation  is  therefore 
correlated  ^th  an  enrichment  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  mild  climate.  The  ocean  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  carbonic  acid,  and  upon  its  exchanges  ^th  the  atmos- 
phere the  variations  of  climate  are  supposed  partly  to  depend.  This 
argument  does  not  exclude  consideration  of  the  volcanic  side  of  the 
problem,  but  the  oceanic  factor  seems  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Chamberlin's  theory  is  ingenious,  but  may  perhaps  carry  more 
weight  if  stated  in  somewhat  different  form.  C.  G.  Abbot  and  F.  E. 
Fowle,^  who  have  studied  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  solar 
radiations  with  great  care,  show  that  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere water  vapor  is  present  in  such  quantities  as  almost  completely  to 
extinguish  the  radiation  from  the  earth  irrespective  of  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide.  They  therefore  say  that  "it  does  not  appear 
possible  that  the  presence  or  absence  or  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
carbonic  acid  contents  of  the  air  are  likely  to  appreciably  influence 
the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface." 

Water  vapor,  then,  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  atmospheric  regulation 
of  climate,  and  to  this  conclusion  Chamberlin's  theory  may  be 
adjusted.  When  the  area  of  land  surface  increases,  evaporation 
from  the  ocean  diminishes,  and  vice  versa.  The  climatic  conditions 
may  vary  as  Chamberlin  claims,  but  the  relative  dryness  or  wetness 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  the  true  cause  of  fluctuating  temperatures, 
rather  than  the  carbon  dioxide. 

i  Annals  Astrophys.  Obterv.,  vol.  2,  lOOS,  pp.  172, 175. 
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INFIiUENCE  OF  MVING  OROANISMS  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

One  other  important  factor  in  marine  chemistry  remains  to  be 
considered — namely,  the  influence  of  living  organisms.  These,  both 
plants  and  animals,  are  almost  incredibly  abundant  in  the  ocean,* 
and  their  vital  processes  play  a  great  part  in  its  chemical  activities. 
This  fact  has  already  been  noted  on  what  might  be  called  its  inor- 
ganic side — that  is,  with  reference  to  the  function  of  marine  organ- 
isms in  secreting  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  CJoral  reefs  and 
the  submarine  oozes  are  made  up  of  animal  remains,  calcareous  or 
siliceous,  and  their  aggregate  amount  is  something  enormous. 

The  living  animals,  however,  do  much  more  than  to  secrete  inor- 
ganic material.  In  developing  they  absorb  large  quantities  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  principal  constituents  of 
their  soft  tissues.  These  elements,  in  one  form  of  combination  or 
another,  are  released  again  by  decomposition  after  the  organism 
dies,  and  they  are  also  eliminated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vital 
processes  of  the  living  creatures.  Where  life  is  abundant  there  car- 
bon dioxide  is  abundant  also,  and  its  activity  as  a  solvent  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  greatest.'  The  relations  of  the  ocean  to  carbon  dioxide 
can  not  be  completely  studied  without  taking  into  account  both 
plant  and  animal  life. 

When  marine  animals  die  they  may  become  food  for  others,  the 
scavengers  of  the  sea,  or  they  may  simply  decompose.  The  latter 
fate,  obviously,  most  often  befalls  creatures  whose  soft  parts  are 
protected  by  hard  shells.  Water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammoniacal 
salts  are  the  chief  products  of  decomposition,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, thus  formed,  acts  as  a  precipitant  of  calcium  compounds.' 
The  calcium  carbonate  thus  throw^n  down  is  in  a  finely  divided  con- 
dition, and  therefore  pecuUarly  available  for  absorption  by  coral 
and  shell  builders.  The  ammonium  salts  also,  as  shown  by  Murray 
and  Irvine,  are  food  for  the  marine  flora,  and  on  that  some  portions 
of  the  fauna  subsist. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Decomposing  organic  matter  reduces  the 
sulphates  of  sea  water  to  sulphides,  which  by  reaction  with  carbonic 
acid  yield  sulphureted  hydrogen.  This  process,  as  shown  by  Murray 
and  Irvine,*  is  particularly  effective  in  bottom  waters  in  contact 
with  ''blue  mud,''  and  by  it  local  changes  are  produced  in  the 
composition  of  the  waters  themselves.     Bacteria  also  assist  in  the 

>  Tlie  abundanoe  of  life  In  the  ocean  is  admirably  stated  by  W.  K.  Brooks,  in  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1804, 
p.  455.    Its  chemical  significance  can  hardly  bo  exaggerated. 

«  See  W.  L.  Carpenter  in  C.  Wyville  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  sea,  1874,  pp.  502-511.  Where  COj  was 
abundant  In  bottom  waters,  the  dredge  brought  up  a  good  haul  of  living  forms.  Where  it  was  deficient, 
the  hauls  were  poor. 

»  See  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17, 1889,  p.  89. 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  37, 1895,  p.  481.  See  also  Challenger  Rept,  Deep-sea  deposits,  18B1, 
p.  264;  W.  N.  Hartley,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  21, 1807,  p.  25;  and  Murray  and  Irvine,  idem, 
p.  36. 
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process;  and  according  to  N.  Androussof/  this  H^S  fermentation  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  Black  Sea.  Some  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  passes  into  the  atmosphere  and  is  lost  to  the  ocean;  some 
of  it  reacts  upon  the  iron  silicates  of  the  sea  floor,  to  form  pyrite  or 
marcasite;  and  some  is  reoxidized  to  produce  sulphates  again. 
From  all  of  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  biochemistry  of  the 
ocean  is  curiously  complex,  and  that  its  processes  are  conducted 
upon  an  enormous  scale.  The  magnitude  of  their  influence  can  not 
be  expressed  in  any  quantitative  terms,  and  must  long  remain  an 
unmeasured  factor  in  marine  statistics.  In  all  probabihty  the  cir- 
culation and  distribution  of  carbon  in  the  ocean  is  as  much  influ- 
enced by  living  beings  as  by  exchanges  between  the  sea  and  the 

atmosphere. 

AGE    OF    THE    OCEAN. 

The  facts  that  we  can  estimate,  with  some  approach  to  exactness, 
the  absolute  amount  of  sodium  in  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  added  in  a 
presumably  constant  manner  without  serious  losses,  have  led  to  va- 
rious attempts  toward  using  its  quantity  in  geological  statistics.' 
The  sodium  of  the  ocean  seems  to  furnish  a  quantitative  datum  from 
which  we  can  reason,  whereas  calcium,  magnesium,  silica,  potassium, 
etc.,  are  more  or  less  deposited  from  solution,  and  so  become  una- 
vailable for  the  discussion  of  such  problems  as  that  of  geologic  time. 

Nearly  200  years  ago  Edmund  Halley '  suggested  that  the  age  of 
the  earth  might  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the  rate  at  which  rivers 
delivered  salt  to  the  sea.  The  suggestion  was  of  course  fruitless  for 
the  time  being,  because  the  data  needed  for  such  a  computation  were 
undetermined,  but  it  was  nevertheless  pertinent,  and  it  now  seems 
to  be  approaching  realization.  For  reasons  already  given,  the 
method  proposed  for  estimating  geologic  time  can  as  yet  be  only  ap- 
plied provisionally,  the  data  still  being  imperfect  although  rapidly 
accumulating.  The  present  state  of  the  problem  is  worth  consider- 
ing now. 

The  first  really  serious  attempt  to  measure  geologic  time  by  the 
annual  additions  of  sodium  to  the  ocean  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
J.  Joly*  in  1899.    Joly,  with  Murray's  figures  for  rainfall,  nm-ofi^,  and 

»  Oaide  des  excursions  du  VII.  Cong.  g6ol.  Internal.,  No.  29. 

>  See,  for  example,  Chapter  I  of  the  present  volume,  where  the  relative  volumes  of  the  sedhnentary  rocks 
are  estimated. 

>  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  29,  1715,  p.  296.  See  an  abstract  in  O.  F.  Becker's  Age  of  the  earth:  Smithsonian 
Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  No.  6, 1910;  also  in  Science,  vol.  31, 1910,  p.  459. 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  23,  and  with  later  corrections,  Kept.  British  Assoc.  Adv. 
Sol.,  1900,  p.  369.  Criticized  by  W.  Mackie,  Trans.  Edinburgh  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1902,  p.  240;  and  O.  Fisher, 
Geol.  Mag.,  1900,  p.  124.  See  also  V.  von  Lozinskl,  Mitt.  K.-k.  geog.  Oesell.  Wien,  vol.  44, 1901,  p.  74.  He 
cites  a  paper  by  E.  von  Romer,  Kosmos,  vol.  25, 1900,  p.  1,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Related  memoirs  are 
by  E.'Dubois,  Proc.  Sec.  8ci.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  3, 1901,  pp.  43, 116;  vol.  4, 1902,  p.  388;  H.  S.  Shelton,« 
Chem.  News,  vol.  99, 1910,  p.  253;  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  IS,  1910,  p.  190.  The  presidential  address  of  W.  J. 
Sollas  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  65, 1909,  p.  xll)  is  mainly  devoted  to  this  theme.  For  more  details  see 
F.  W.  Clarke,  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  No.  6, 1910,  and  G.  F.  Becker,  idem,  No.  6. 
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the  average  composition  of  river  water,  combined  with  Dittznar's 
analyses  of  oceanic  salts  and  an  estimate  of  the  mass  of  the  ocean, 
deduced  an  uncorrected  value  for  the  age  of  the  ocean  of  97,600,000 
years.    The  calculation,  is  very  simple,  and  by  the  following  equation : 

Na  in  ocean  . 

T ,  T,T    • — = =  Age  of  ocean. 

Annual  JM  am  rivers 

Joly's  data,  however,  were  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  data 

now  at  hand,  as  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter.     With  them 

the  equation  now  becomes 

14,130  X  10" 

the  crude  age  of  the  ocean  to  which  certain  corrections  are  yet  to  be 
applied.*  The  first  of  these  to  be  studied  tends  to  increase  the  quo- 
tient, others  to  diminish  it. 

A  part  of  the  sodium  found  in  the  discharge  of  rivers  is  the  so- 
called  ''cyclic  sodium'';  that  is,  sodium  in  the  form  of  salt  lifted 
from  the  sea  as  spray  and  blown  inland  to  return  again  to  its  source 
in  the  drainage  from  the  land.^  Near  the  sea  coast  this  cyclic  salt  is 
abundant;  inland  its  quantity  is  small.  The  table  given  in  Chapter 
II  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  amount  falls  off  as  we  re<!ede  from 
the  shore,  and  the  isochlors  of  the  New  England  "chlorine maps" 
show  the  same  thing  most  conclusively.  Joly  estimates  that  the  cor- 
rection for  cyclic  salt  may  be  10  per  cent;  but  Becker  in  his  paper 
on  the  age  of  the  earth  has  discussed  the  isochlor  evidence  mathe- 
matically, and  found  that  6  per  cent  is  a  more  trustworthy  value. 
By  Ackroyd  the  significance  of  the  correction  is  enormously  overesti- 
mated. Adopting  Becker's  figure,  and  deducting  6  per  cent  from  the 
total  river  load  of  sodium,  the  remainder  becomes  148,846,000  metric 
tons,  which,  divided  into  the  sodium  of  the  ocean  gives  a  quotient  of 
94,712,000  years.  Joly's  correction  of  10  per  cent  is  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the  entire  run-off  of  the  globe, 
6,524  cubic  miles,  according  to  Murray,  carries  on  an  average  one  part 
per  million  of  chlorine.  The  chlorine  maps,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
made,  show  this  figure  to  be  excessive. 

The  foregoing  correction  for  "  cyclic  salt "  is,  however,  not  final.  It 
has  already  been  suggested  that  the  wind-borne  salt  is  only  in  part 
restored  to  the  ocean,  at  least  within  reasonable  time.  Some  of  it  is 
retained  by  the  soil,  if  not  permanently,  at  least  rather  tenaciously; 

1  These  figures  differ  from  those  given  in  my  Preliminary  study  of  chemical  denudation.  In  that  I  used 
Dole's  data  for  American  rivers,  in  which  all  the  alkalies  were  reckoned  as  sodium  alone.  The  new  oompo- 
tation  is  based  on  Palmer's  determinations  of  potassium,  which  must  be  subtracted  from  the  former  sum. 
The  latter  gave  175,040,000  metric  tons  Na  ("K),  as  against  the  158,357,000  Na  now  employed. 

s  For  the  quantities  of  salt  thus  transported  see  the  table  given  in  Chapter  II.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
BigniUcance  of  the  correction  for  cyclic  sodium,  see  J.  Joly,  Geol.  Mag.,  1901,  pp.  344, 504;  Chem.  News,  vol. 
83,  p.  301 ;  and  British  Assoc.  Keport,  1900,  p.  360.  Abo  W.  Ackroyd,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1901,  pp.  446, 558;  Chem. 
News,  vol.  83, 1901,  p.  205;  vol.  84, 1901,  p.  66. 
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and  the  portion  which  falls  into  depressions  of  tho  land  may  remain 
undisturbed  aknost  indefinitely.  In  arid  regions,  like  the  coasts  of 
Peru,  Arabia,  and  parts  of  western  Africa,  a  large  quantity  of  cyclic 
salt  must  be  so  retained  in  hollows  or  valleys  which  do  not  drain  into 
the  sea.  Torrential  rains,  which  occur  at  rare  intervals,  may  return 
a  part  of  it  to  the  ocean,  but  not  all.  Some  writers,  like  Ackroyd,^ 
for  example,  have  attributed  the  saline  matter  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  an 
accumulation  of  wind-borne  salt,  an  assumption  which  contains 
elements  of  truth,  but  is  probably  extreme.  A  more  definite  instance 
of  the  sort  is  furnished  by  the  Sambhar  salt  lake  in  northern  India, 
as  studied  by  T.  H.  Holland  and  W.  A.  K.  Christie.'  This  lake, 
situated  in  an  inclosed  drainage  basin  of  2,200  square  miles  and  over 
400  miles  inland,  appears  to  receive  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  its 
salt  from  dust-laden  winds  which,  during  the  four  hot,  dry  months, 
sweep  over  the  plains  between  it  and  the  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the 
Rann  of  Cutch.  Analyses  of  the  air  during  the  dry  season  showed 
a  quantity  of  salt  so  carried  which  amounted  to  at  least  3,000  metric 
tons  over  the  Sambhar  lake  annually,  and  130,000  tons  into  Rajpu- 
tana.  These  quantities  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  accumulated 
salt  of  the  lake,  which  the  authors  were  unable  to  explain  in  any 
other  way. 

Examples  like  this  of  the  Sambhar  lake  are  of  course  exceptional. 
In  a  rainy  region  salt  dust  is  quickly  dissolved  and  carried  away  in 
the  drainage.  Only  in  a  dry  period  can  it  be  transported  as  dust 
from  its  original  point  of  deposition  to  points  much  farther  inland. 
It.  appears,  however,  that  some  salt  is  so  withdrawn,  at  least  for  an 
indefinitely  long  time,  from  the  normal  circulation,  and  should,  if  it 
could  be  estimated,  be  added  to  the  amount  now  in  the  ocean.  Such 
a  correction,  however,  would  doubtless  be  quite  trivial,  and,  there- 
fore, negligible;  and  the  same  remark  must  apply  to  all  the  visible 
accumulations  of  rock  salt,  like  those  of  the  Stassfurt  region,  which 
were  once  laid  down  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  The  saliiie 
matter  of  the  ocean,  if  concentrated,  would  represent  a  volume  of 
over  4,800,000  cubic  miles;  a  quantity  compared  with  which  all  beds 
of  rock  salt  become  insignificant. 

But  although  the  visible  accumulations  of  salt  are  relatively  insig- 
nificant, it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  quantities  of  disseminated 
salt  which  are  not  so.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of  marine  origin  must 
contain,  in  the  aggregate,  vast  amounts  of  saline  matter,  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  rarely  determined  by  analysis.  These  sediments,  laid 
down  from  the  sea,  can  not  have  been  completely  freed  from.adherent 
salts,  which,  insignificant  in  a  single  ton  of  rock,  must  be  quite  appre- 
ciable when  cubic  miles  are  considered.  The  fact  that  their  presence 
is  not  shown  in  ordinary  analyses  merely  means  that  they  were  not 

1  Chem.  News,  vol.  89, 1004,  p.  13.  *  Records  Qeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  38, 1000,  p.  164. 
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sought  for.  Published  analyses,  whether  of  rocks  or  of  waters,  are 
rarely  complete,  especially  with  regard  to  those  substanceB  which 
may  be  said  to  occur  in  "traces.'* 

It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  quantity  of  this  dissem- 
inated salt,  and  yet  a  maximum  limit  may  be  assigned  to  it.     In 
Chapter  I  it  was  shown  that  84,300,000  cubic  miles  ^  of  the  average 
igneous  rock  would  yield,  upon  decomposition,  all  the  sodium   of 
the  ocean  and  the  sedimentaries.    The  volume  of  the  sandstones 
would  be  approximately  16  per  cent  of  this  quantity,  or  12,645,000 
cubic  miles.     Assume  now  that  the  sandstones,  the  most  porous 
of  rocks,  contain  an  average  pore  space  of  20  per  cent,  or  2,529,000 
cubic  miles,  and  that  all  of  it  was  once  filled  with  sea  water,  repre- 
senting 118,730,000,000,000  metric  tons  of  sodium.     If  all  of  that 
sodium  were  now  present  in  the  sandstones,  and  chemical  erosion 
began  at  the  rate  assigned  to  the  rivers,  namely,  158,357,000  tons 
of  sodium  annually,  the  entire  accumulation  would  be  removed  m 
about   750,000   years.     This,    compared   with   the   crude   estimate 
already  reached  for  geologic  time  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 
The  correction  for  disseminated  salt  is  therefore  smidl,  and  not 
Ukely  to  exceed  1  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  calculations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  age  of  the 
ocean,  imply  the  assumption  that  the  rivers  have  added  sodium  to 
the  sea  at  an  average  uniform  rate,  slight  accelerations  being  offset 
by  small  temporary  retardations.  For  the  moment  let  us  consider 
one  phase  of  this  suggested  variabihty.  The  present  rate  of  discharge 
has  been  hastened  dunng  modern  times  by  human  agency,  and  that 
acceleration  may  be  important  to  take  into  account.  The  sewage 
of  cities,  the  refuse  of  chemical  manufactures,  etc.,  is  poured  into 
the  ocean,  and  so  disturbs  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  sodium  qmte 
perceptibly.  The  change  due  to  chemical  industries,  so  far  as  it 
is  measurable,  is  whoUy  modem,  and  that  due  to  human  excretions 
is  limited  to  the  time  since  man  first  appeared  upon  the  earth*  Its 
exact  magnitude,  of  course,  can  not  be  determined,  but  its  order 
seems  to  be  measurable,  as  follows: 

According  to  the  best  estimates,  about  14,500,000  metric  tons  of 
common  salt  are  annually  produced,  equivalent  to  5,700,000  tons  of 
sodium.  If  all  of  that  was  annually  returned  to  the  ocean,  it  would 
amount  to  a  correction  of  about  3.25  per  cent  on  the  total  addition  of 
sodium  to  the  sea.  The  fact  that  much  of  it  came  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  ocean  in  the  first  place  is  immaterial  to  the  present 
discussion;  the  rate  of  discharge  is  affected.  All  of  this  sodium, 
however,  is  not  returned;  much  of  it  is  permanently  fic^ed  in  manu- 
factured articles.     The  total  may  be  larger,  because  of  other  additions, 

>  This  quantity,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  maximum.    The  true  value  is  probably  very  much  less, 
by  10  per  oent  or  even  more. 
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ezcFotory  in  great  part,  which  can  not  be  estimated,  but  we  may 
assume,  nevertheless,  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  as  the  correction  to 
be  applied.  Allowing  6  per  cent,  as  already  determined,  to  cyclic  or 
wind-borne  sodium,  and  1  per  cent  to  disseminated  salt  of  marine 
origin,  the  total  correction  is  10  per  cent.  This  reduces  the 
158^57,000  tons  of  river  sodium  to  142,521,000  tons,  and  the  quo- 
tient representing  crude  geologic  time  becomes  d9,143,000  years. 

The  corrections  so  far  considered  are  all  in  one  direction,  and 
increase,  by  a  roughly  evaluated  amount,  the  apparent  age  of  the 
ocean.  Other  corrections,  whose  magnitudes  are  more  uncertain, 
tend  to  compensat.e  the  former  group.  The  ocean  may  have  con- 
tained primitive  sodium,  over  and  above  that  since  contributed  by 
rivers.  It  receives  some  sodium  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  by 
marine  erosion,  which  is  estimated  by  Joly  as  a  correction  of  less  than 
6  per  cent  and  more  than  3  per  cent  on  the  value  assigned  to  geologic 
time.  Sodium  is  also  derived  from  volcanic  ejectamenta,  from 
"juvenile'*  waters,  and  possibly  from  submarine  rivers  and  springs. 
The  last  possibility  has  been  considered  by  Sollas,*  but  no  nunjerical 
correction  can  be  devised  for  it.  These  four  sources  of  sodium  in  the 
sea  may  be  grouped  together  as  non-fluviatile,  and  reduce  the  numersr 
tor  of  the  fraction  which  gives  the  age  of  the  ocean.  Whether  they 
exceed,  balance,  or  only  in  part  compensate  the  other  corrections  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

From  the  foregomg  computations  it  is  to  be  inferred  tliat  the  age  of 
the  ocean,  since  the  earth  assumed  its  present  form,  is  somewhat  less 
than  100,000,000  years.  If,  however,  any  serious  change  of  rate  in 
the  supply  of  sodium  to  the  sea  has  taken  place  during  geologic 
time,  the  estimate  must  be  correspondingly  altered.  This  side  of  the 
question  has  been  studied  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  the  memoir  already 
cited,  who  has  shown  that  the  rate  was  probably  greater  in  early 
tunes  than  now,  and  has  steadily  tended  to  diminish.  When  erosion 
began,  the  waters  had  fresh  rocks  to  work  upon.  Now,  three-fourths 
of  the  land  area  of  the  globe  are  covered  by  sedimentary  rocks  or  by 
detrital  and  alluvial  material,  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  sodium 
has  been  leached.  The  accessible  supply  of  sodium  has  decreased, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  at  some  remote  time  in  the  future  it  will 
be  altogether  exliausted.  From  considerations  of  this  order  Becker 
has  developed  an  equation  representing  the  supply  of  sodium  to  the 
ocean  during  past  time  by  a  descending  exponential,  and  has  shown 
that  the  age  of  the  ocean,  as  deduced  from  the  data  already  given, 
must  lie  somewhere  between  50  and  70  mUKons  of  years.  The  higher 
figure,  he  thinks,  is  closer  to  the  truth  than  the  lower  one.  If  the 
ocean  was  initially  saline  the  estimate  of  its  age  would  be  still  further 

1  Presidential  address.  Quart.  Jour.  Geo!.  Soo.,  May,  1009. 
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reduced.  Becker's  conclusions  are  fairly  accordant  with  the  results 
derived  from  physical,  astronomical  and  paleontological  evidence, 
although  the  study  of  radioactivity  among  minerals  has  led  to  much 
higher  figures  for  the  age  of  the  earth.  The  latter  line  of  evidence 
will  be  considered  in  another  chapter,  but  it  seems  that  the  rate  of 
chemical  erosion  offers  a  more  tangible  and  definite  mode  of  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  geologic  time.  The  problem  can  not  be  regarded 
as  definitely  solved,  however,  until  all  available  methods  of  estima- 
tion shall  have  converged  to  one  common  conclusion.^ 

^A  yalnable  summary  of  the  evldenoe  relative  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  by  J.  Joly,  appeared  in  Philos 
Mag.,  6tta  aer,,  toL  22, 1911,  p.  35ft. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WATERS  OF  CLOSED  BASINS. 

PREUMINARY  STATEMENT. 

In  dealing  with  the  ocean  and  its  tribuatry  rivers  we  have  studied 
the  hydrosphere  in  its  larger  sense,  the  waters  all  forming  part  of  one 
great  system  of  circulation  which  can  be  treated  as  a  unit.  But  on 
all  the  continents  there  are  isolated  areas  from  which  the  drainage 
never  reaches  the  sea.  Streams  originate  in  the  higher  portions  of 
such  areas,  resembling  in  all  respects  those  tributary  to  the  ocean. 
Their  waters  gather  in  depressions  and,  ultimately,  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  saline  constituents  form  salt  or  alkaline  lakes  or  even 
dry  beds  of  soUd  residues.  The  latter  condition  is  developed  in 
small  areas  of  great  aridity,  where  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  no 
large  body  of  water  can  accumulate;  but  the  more  important  closed 
basins  are  characterized  by  the  formation  of  permanent  reservoirs, 
such  as  the  Caspian,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Each 
basin  exhibits  individual  pecuUarities  of  more  or  less  local  origin, 
and  therefore  each  one  must  be  studied  separately.  No  such  uni- 
formity as  that  shown  by  the  ocean  is  manifested  here,  although  in 
some  lakes  we  can  recognize  a  curious  approximation  in  chemical 
character  to  that  of  the  open  sea. 

THE   BONNEVIIiliE   BASIN. 

To  American  students  the  most  accessible  and  thei*efore  the  most 
interesting  of  these  isolated  regions  is  that  known  as  'Hhe  Great 
Basin"  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  This  area  is  fully 
described  in  two  monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,* 
in  which  it  is  represented  as  having  been  formerly  the  seat  of  two  great 
lakes,  Bonneville  and  Lahontan,  of  which  only  the  remnants  now 
exist.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  the  chief  remainder  of  Lake 
Bonneville  and,  with  its  accessory  waters,  may  well  occupy  our 
attention  first. 

The  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed — on  the 
whole  with  fairly  concordant  results,  except  in  regard  to  salinity. 
The  latter  varies  with  changes  in  the  level  of  the  lake,  but  is  always 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  sea  water.  An  early,  incomplete 
analysis  by  L.  D.  Gale  and  a  questionable  one  by  H.  Bassett  are 

^  0.  K.  OiIb€rt,  L«k»  BomieviUe:  Hon.  1, 1890.    L  C.  Russell,  The  geological  history  of  Lake  Lahontan:    , 
.Man.  XI,  IMS.  Digitized  bv^^OOglC 
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hardly  worth  reproducing.*     The  other  available  data,  expressed  in 
percentages  of  total  salts,  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A.  By  O.  D.  AUen,  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Expl.  40th  Par. ,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  433.  Water  ooUected  in  1809.  A  trace 
of  boric  add  Is  also  reported,  in  addition  to  the  substances  named  in  the  table.  Allen  also  gives  analyses 
of  a  saline  soil  from  a  mud  flat  near  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  contained  16.40  per  cent  of  soluble  matter  much 
like  that  of  the  lake  water. 

B.  By  Charles  Smart.  Cited  in  Resources  and  attractions  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  Omaha,  1S70. 
Analysis  made  in  1877. 

C.  By  E.  von  Cochenhaosen,  Joe  C.  Oehsenius,  Zeitsohr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.,  vol.  34,  1882,  p.  359. 
Sample  collected  by  Oehsenius  April  16, 1879.  Oehsenius  also  gives  an  analysis  of  the  salt  manulS&ctured 
from  the  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

D.  By  J.  E.  Talmage,  Science,  vol.  14, 1889,  p.  445.  Collected  in  1889.  An  analysis  of  a  sample  taken  in 
in  1885  is  also  given. 

E.  By  E.  Waller,  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  14, 1892,  p.  67.    A  traoe  of  boric  aoid  is  also  reported. 

F.  By  W.  Blum.  Collected  in  1904.  Recalculated  to  100  per  cent.  Reported  by  Talmage  in  Scottish 
Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  20, 1904,  p.  424.  An  earlier  paper  by  Tahnage  on  the  lake  is  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  17, 
1901,  p.  617. 

G.  By  W.  C.  Ebaugh  and  K.  Williams,  Chem.  Zeltung,  vol.  32, 1906,  p.  409.    Collected  in  October,  1907. 
H.  By  W.  Macfarlane,  Sdenoe,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  568.    Collected  in  February,  1910.    A  number  of  other 

analyses,  complete  or  incomplete,  are  dted  in  this  paper  by  Ebaugh  and  MacCarlane. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

CI 

55.99 
trace 
6.57 

56.21 

55.57 

56.54 

55.69 
trace 
6.52. 

55.25 
trace 
6.73 

55.11 

53.72 

Br            

SO4     

6.89 
.07 

6.86 

5.97 

6.66 

5.95 

CO, 

Li.. 

trace 

33.15 

1.60 

.17 

2.52 

.01 

32.92 

1.70 

1.05 

2.10 

.01 

trace 
34.65 

2.64 
.16 
.57 

Na 

33.45 

(?) 
.20 
3.18 

33.17 

L59 

.21 

2.60 

33.39 

1.08 

.42 

2.60 

32.97 

3.13 

.17 

1.96 

32.81 

K 

4  99 

Ca 

.31 

Mg 

2.22 

Fe,0,,  ALOa,  SiOo. 

1 

Salinity,  per  cent. . . 

100.00 
14. 994 

100.00 
13.790 

100.00 
15.  671 

100.00 
19.  558 

100.00 
<*  23.  036 

100.00 
27.72 

100.00 
22.99 

100.00 
17.68 

a  More  correctly,  230.355  grams  per  liter. 

Although  the  salinity  of  the  lake  is  very  variable  and  from  four  to 
seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  ocean,  its  saline  matter  has  nearly 
the  same  composition.  The  absence  of  carbonates,  the  higher  sodium, 
and  the  lower  magnesium  are  the  most  definite  variations  from  the 
oceanic  standard;  but  the  general  similarity,  the  identity  of  type,  is 
immistakable.  Gilbert  estimates  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride 
contained  in  the  lake  at  about  400  millions  and  the  sulphate  at  30 
miUions  of  tons. 

For  the  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  many  analyses  are 
available.^    The  following  table  relates  to  some  of  the  streams,  except 

1  They  are  cited  in  Gilbert's  monograph.    Bassett's  analysis  is  azoeedingly  high  in  potassium. 

*  In  addition  to  the  data  given  here,  see  analyses  by  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  of  City,  Red  Butte,  Faimington, 
Emigration,  Parleys,  Big  Cottonwood,  and  Little  Cottonwood  creeks,  cited  by  G.  B.  Richardson  in  Watei^ 
Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  157, 1906,  p.  90;  analyses  made  in  19S2  and  18M.  Field  OptnOnm 
Bur.  Bolls, U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1903,  p.  1138,  contains  analyses  of  Provo  River,  Spanish  Fork,  American  Fork, 
and  Dry,  Paysoo,  flantaqnin,  Cuzianty  and  Warm  oceeks,  but  the  analyst  is  not  named. 
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that  Sevier  Lake,  an  outlying  remnant  of  Lake  Bonneville,  is  included 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  analyses  are  all  reduced  to  standard 
form,  with  bicarbonate  radicles  recalculated  to  normal  CO,.  Salinity 
is  stated  in  parts  per  million: 

AnalyuM  of  toaten  tributary  to  Qreat  Salt  Lake. 

A.  Bear  Riyer  at  Evanston,  Wyomins.  Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarice,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  9^ 
1884,  p.  30. 

B.  Bear  River  at  Corlzme,  Utah,  near  its  mouth.    Analysis  received  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

C.  Jordan  River  at  intake  of  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  canal.  Analysis  by  F.  K.  Cameron,  Rept.  No.  64, 
Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  108. 

D.  Jordan  River  near  Salt  Lake  City.    Analysis  by  Cameron,  loc.  dt. 

£.  city  Creek,  Utah.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chataid,  BulL  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  0, 1884,  p.  29. 

F.  Ogden  River  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

Q.  Weber  River  at  mouth  of  canyon.  Analyses  F  and  O  made  under  the  direction  of  F.  K.  Cameron, 
Field  Operations  Div.  Soils,  U.  B.  Dept  Agr.,  1900,  p.  226. 

H.  Sevier  Lake.  Analysis  by  Oscar  Loew,  Rept.  U.  8.  Geog.  Surveys  W.  100th  Mer.,  vol.  3, 1875,  p.  114. 
Sample  taken  in  1872. 


CI.. 

804. 

CO,. 
Na!. 
K... 
Ca.. 


(A\^'e)\0,: 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


2.68 

5.76 

52.68 

I  4.49 

23.69 
6.86 
3.84 


100.00 
185 


32.36 

8.16 

21.53 

120.54 

10.12 
4.76 


2.53 


100.00 
637 


35.54 

26.54 

2.67 

1 26. 13 

7.59 
1.53 


34.76 

30.68 

trace 

123.04 

10.26 
1.26 


100.00  100.00 
892     1,090 


B 


5.38 

2.87 

52.57 

I  3.74 

24.19 

7.15 

3.69 

.41 


23.21 
5.65 

33.68 

11.31 
4.16 

16.05 
5.94 


100.00  100.00 


243 


444 


G 


13.73 
9.25 

40.00 
8.37 
4.19 

18.19 
6.27 


100.00 
455 


52.66 
10.88 


33.33 


.12 
3.01 


100.00 
86,400 


Utah  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan  River,  has  furnished  material 
for  a  most  instructive  series  of  analyses,  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  Utah  Lake. 

A.  By  F.  W.  Clarke,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  9, 1884,  p.  20. 

B.  By  F.  K.  Cameron,  1899. 

C.  By  B.  £.  Brown,  1903. 

D.  Mean  of  three  analyses  by  A.  Seidell,  1904.    Samples  taken  in  May. 

E.  By  B.  E.  Brown,  1904.    Collected  August  31.    For  analyses  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  see  F.  K.  Cameron,  Joor. 
Am.  Chem.  8oc.,  vol.  27, 1905,  p.  113.    All  are  bere  reduced  to  terms  of  normal  carbonates. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

CI 

4.04 
42.68 
19.88 

35.48 

26.53 

2.66 

26.23 
28.49 
10.23 

24.75 

28.25 

12.35 

.06 

18.19 

2.17 

5.90 

.15 

6.18 

2.00 

26.87 

so> 

30.14 

cot 

8.48 

Li       

Na 

1    5.81 
18.24 

1  26.20 
7.58 

19.28 
2.34 
6.25 

18.34 

K 

1.75 

Ca 

5.34 

Sr 

Mg 

6.08 
3.27 

1.55 

7.18 

6.85 

SiOa 

2.23 

RAlinifnr.  nftrtfl  per  milHoTI 

100.00 
306 

100.00 
892 

100.00 
1,281 

Jic 

100.00 
1,165 

itized  bv  V; 

100.00 
1,254 

Loogle 
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Although  the  foregoing  analjBes  are,  in  one  respect  or  another, 
incomplete,  they  tell  an  intelligible  story.  Bear  River  at  Evanston 
is  a  normal  river  water,  which  upon  evaporation  would  yield  mainly 
calcixmi  carbonate,  and  so,  too,  is  City  Creek.  Bear  River,  near  its 
mouth,  has  changed  its  character  almost  completely  and  has  evidently 
taken  up  large  quantities  of  sodixmi  chloride  from  the  soil.  Utah 
Lake,  in  the  twenty  years  intervening  between  the  earhest  and  latest 
analyses,  has  imdergone  a  thorough  transformation,  and  its  salinity 
has  more  than  quadrupled.  From  a  fresh  water  of  the  sulphate  type 
it  has  become  distinctly  saline,  and  this  change  is  probably  a  result 
of  irrigation.  Its  natural  suppUes  of  water  have  been  diverted  into 
irrigating  ditches,  and  at  the  same  time  salts  have  been  leached  out 
from  the  soil  and  washed  into  the  lake.  To  some  extent  these  salts  . 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface  as  a  result  of  cultivation,  so  much 
so  that  considerable  areas  of  land  bordering  upon  the  lake  have  ceased 
to  be  available  for  agriculture.  Its  outlet,  the  Jordan  River,  exhibits 
the  same  pecuUarities.  As  for  Sevier  Lake,  which  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  pool  in  consequence  of  irrigation  along  its  sources,  its  water 
resembles  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  except  that  at  the  time  the  analysis 
was  made  it  was  only  about  half  as  saline. 

All  of  the  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  examined,  contain  notable  quantities  of  carbonates,  which  are 
absent  from  the  lake  itself.  These  salts  have  evidently  been  precipi- 
tated from  solution,  and  evidence  of  this  process  is  found  in  beds  of 
ooUtic  sand,  composed  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  exist  at 
various  points  along  the  lake  shore.^  The  strong  brine  of  the  lake 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  holding  calcium  carbonate  in  solution. 

THE   IiAHONTAN   BASIN. 

The  Quaternary  Lake  Lahontan,  which  once  covered  an  area  of 
8,400  square  miles  in  northwestern  Nevada,  is  now  represented  by  a 
number  of  relatively  small,  scattered  sheets  of  water  and  many 
alkaline  or  saline  beds.  Instead  of  one  large  basin  there  are  now 
several  basins,  and  each  one  is  fed  by  independent  sources  of  fresh 
water.  Each  lake,  therefore,  has  its  own  individual  peculiarities,  as 
the  various  analyses  show.  Some  of  the  lakes  exist  only  during  the 
hiunid  season,  when  large  areas  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  water; 
others  are  permanent  sheets  of  considerable  depth.  Our  data  relate 
only  to  the  latter,  with  their  sources  of  supply.  | 

In  the  statement  of  some  analyses  precision,  in  a  certain  sense,  has 
been  sacrificed  to  uniformity.  In  strongly  alkaline  waters  the  radicle 
SiO,  may  possibly  exist  instead  of  the  colloidal  SiO,.    In  no  case^ 

i  See  analyMS  by  R.  W.  Woodwud,  dted  In  Bept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  yoL  2, 1S77,  p.  4S&. 
Abo  an  analysis  by  T.  M.  Cbatard,  In  Boll.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  831.  I 
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however,  is  the  silica  high  enough  to  cause  a  serious  error  in  this 
respect,  and  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  will  cover  the  uncertainty.  A 
graver  criticism  might  be  based  upon  the  representation  of  all  the  car- 
bonates as  normal,  for  bicarbonates  are  undoubtedly  present  in  some 
of  the  waters,  which  on  evaporation  deposit  trona  in  large  quantities. 
If,  however,  we  regard  the  analyses  as  representing  the  percentage 
composition  of  ignited  residues,  the  suggested  objection  no  longer 
holds.  We  can  compare  our  data  upon  the  uniform  basis  adopted 
hitherto,  and  leave  the  question  of  bicarbonates  for  separate  con- 
sideration later.  The  divergent  character  of  the  analyses  seems  to 
render  some  such  procedure  necessary.  It  is  only  by  eliminating 
variables  that  we  can  secure  comparable  results. 

In  the  next  table  two  groups  of  analyses  appear.  ,  Lake  Tahoe,  a 
typical  mountain  lake  of  great  purity,  empties  through  the  Truckee 
River,  which  terminates  in  Winnemucca  and  Pyramid  lakes.  These 
waters  are  included  in  the  first  group.  The  second  comprises  the 
Walker  River  and  Walker  Lake.  The  individual  analyses,  which, 
except  when  otherwise  stated,  are  recalculated  from  the  laboratory 
records  of  the  Survey,  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  ofLahontan  waters— L 

A.  Lake  Tahoe,  Caatibrnia.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

B.  Truckee  River,  Nevada.  Mean  of  two  conoordant  "boiler-water  analyses"  reoetved  from  the 
Soatbem  Pacific  Railroad. 

C.  PyTBnild  Lake,  Nevada.    If  ean  of  four  concordant  analyses  by  Clarke. 

D.  Winnemucca  Lake,  Nevada.    Analysb  by  Clarke. 
B.  Walker  River,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Clarke. 

F.  Walker  Lake,  Nevada.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  Clarke.  For  analyses  A,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  see 
BoU.  XT.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  9, 1884. 


a 

SO4 

CO3 

Na 

K 

Ca 

SiffJ.V.'.'..' 

{AlFe)20,. 


Salinity  parts  per  million. 


3.18 

7.47 
38.73 
10.10 

4.56 
12.86 

4.15 
18.95 


7.59 
12.87 
33.30 
17.26 

11.02 
3.49 

14.47 


41.04 

5.26 

14.28 

33.84 

2.11 

.25 

2.28 

.95 


47.88 

3.76 

7.93 

36.68 

1.94 

.55 

.49 

.77 


7.60 
16.14 
30.34 
18. 07 

12.96 

2.21 

12.78 


23.77 
21.29 
17.34 
34.83 

.90 

1.56 

.31 


100.00 
73 


100.00 
153 


100.00 
3,486 


100.00 
3,602 


100.00 
180 


100.00 
2,500 


The  changes  shown  by  these  waters  *  are  elaborately  discussed  by 
Hussell  in  Iiis  work  on  Lake  Lahontan.  Ordinary  fresh  waters  rich 
in  carbonates  and  in  calcium  are  concentrated,  and  the  lime  salts  are 
finally  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  tufa.    The  tufa,  however,  instead  of 


^  Except  that  of  analysis  B,  which  is  more  reoent. 
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being  an  oolitic  or  granular  deposit,  as  in  the  Bonneville  basin,  is  in 

the    form    of    crystals,    'Hhinolite,'*    pseudomorphous    after    some 

unknown  mineral,  which  may  have  been  a  calcium  chloro-carbonate. 

This  peculiar  variety  of  tufa  is  characteristic  of  the  Lahontan  basin; 

but  the  mode  of  its  formation  is  uncertain.* 

Four  more  analyses  of  Lahontan  waters  remain  to  be  considered, 

as  follows: 

Analyses  of  Lahontan  waters — II. 

0.  Humboldt  River,  Nevada.    Analyals  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

H.  Humboldt  Lake,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 
1877,  p.  743. 

1.  The  large  Soda  Lake,  Ragtown,  Nevada.    Surfoce  sample.    Analysis  by  Chatard. 

J.  The  large  Soda  Lake,  sample  from  a  depth  of  30.5  meters.  Analysis  by  Chatard.  For  these  analj^es 
of  Chatard's  see  Bull.  U.  8.  Geoh  Survey  No.  9, 1884.  An  earlier  analysis  of  Soda  Lake  by  O.  D.  Allen 
is  given  in  the  Fortieth  Parallel  report,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  748.  It  is  less  complete  than  Chatard's,  but  other- 
wise not  very  different.    This  water  contains  blcarbonates.    Specific  gravity,  1.101. 


CI... 
SO4.. 
COa.. 
PO,.. 

BA- 
Na... 
K.... 
Ca.... 


2.19 
13.92 
39.55 


31.82 

3.27 

21.57 

.07 


36.51 
10.36 
13.78 


35.38 
10.50 
15.89 


AI263" 


13.63 
2.92 

14.28 

3.62 

9.51 

.38 


29.97 
6.54 
1.35 
1.88 
3.53 


.25 

36.63 

2.01 


.26 

35.38 

2.13 


.22 
.24 


.21 
.25 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
361 


100.00 
929 


100.00 
113, 700 


100.00 
113,700 


The  first  two  of  these  analyses  show  the  change  from  river  to 
lake  water  very  clearly.  There  is  a  concentration  of  chlorides  and 
a  relative  loss  in  silica^  magnesium,  and  calcium.  The  water  of  Soda 
Lake  is  more  than  three  times  as  concentrated  as  sea  water,  and  of 
an  entirely  different  type.  It  has  no  visible  supply  of  water  except 
from  springs  near  its  margin,  and  at  certain  times  it  deposits  trona 
and  also  gaylussite  in  notable  quantities.  Gaylussite  is  a  carbonate 
of  calcium  and  sodium,  but  no  calcium  is  shown  by  Chatard's  analy- 
ses. It  must,  therefore,  be  deposited  by  the  lake  about  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  received.     The  tributary  springs  have  not  been  investigated. 

The  Lahontan  waters,  then,  are  distinctly  alkaline,  whereas  the 
lakes  of  the  Bonneville  basin  are  salt.     The  cause  of  the  difference 

1  See  discussion  by  E.  8.  Dana,  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  12, 1884.  Calclte  pseudomorpbs,  simi- 
lar to  thinollte  and  called  pesudogaylussite,  have  been  discussed  by  F.  J.  P.  van  Calker  (Zeitschr.  Kryst 
Mln.,  vol.  28, 1897,  p.  556)  and  C.  O.  Trechmann  (idem,  vol.  35, 1902,  p.  283).  The  Australian  glend(Hiite 
is  calcite  pseudomorphous  after  glauberite,  and  sometimes  forms  crystals  15  to  20  inches  long.  See  T.  W.  S. 
David,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  162. 
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must  be  sought  in  the  sources  from  which  the  waters  are  derived, 
and  one  distinction  is  clear.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  fed  by  streams  and 
springs  which  flow  in  great  part  through  sedimentary  formations. 
Its  saline  matter  is  a  concentration  of  old  salts  which  were  laid  down 
long  ago.  The  Lahontan  lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  supplied  with 
water  from  areas  of  igneous  rocks,  in  which  rhyolites  and  andesites 
are  especially  abundant  and  from  which  the  alkalies  may  be  obtained. 
They  represent,  therefore,  a  primary  concentration  of  leached  mate- 
rial, as  contrasted  with  the  secondary  origin  of  the  Bonneville  brine. 
The  difiference  is  easily  recognized,  but  it  does  not  explain  all  of  the 
phenomena.  To  account  for  the  large  amounts  of  chlorine  in  the 
waters,  particularly  in  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  plausible  solution  of  the  latter 
problem  has  yet  been  suggested.  The  cosmological  speculations, 
which  help  us  in  the  case  of  the  ocean,  hardly  seem  to  be  apphcable 

here. 

LAKES    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

In  California  there  are  a  number  of  alkaUne  lakes  having  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  those  of  the  Lahontan  basin.  The  following 
analyses  are  available,  and  in  them,  as  usual,  bicarbonates,  if  reported, 
have  been  reduced  to  normal  form. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  alkaline  lakes  in  Calif omia, 

A.  Mono  Lake.  AoalyslB  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  U.  S.  0«ol.  Borvey  No.  60,  p.  53,  1800.  Sample 
taken  In  1882.  Spedflc  gravity,  1.045.  An  improbable  analysis  of  Mono  Lake  water,  by  Wlnalow  Ander- 
son, is  given  in  his  Mineral  springs  and  health  resorts  of  California,  San  Frandsoo,  1802,  p.  108.  In  it  the 
calciuin  salts  predominate  over  all  others. 

B.  Owens  River  at  Charlies  Batte.  Mean  of  36  ten-day  composite  samples,  taken  between  December 
31, 1907,  and  December  31, 1908.  Average  analysis  by  W.  Van  Winkle  and  F.  M.  Eaton,  Water-Supply 
Paper  U.  S.  G«ol.  Survey  No.  2?7,  p.  121.  A  similar  annual  average  is  given  for  th«i  waterat  Bound  Valley, 
farther  upstream. 

C.  Owens  Lake.  Analysis  by  Chatard,  op.  dt.,  p.  58.  Si>eciflc  gravity,  1.062.  For  an  early  analysis 
of  Oweof  Lake  see  O.  Loew,  Ann.  Kept.  Oeog.  Surveys  W.  100th  Mer.,  1876,  p.  190. 

D.  Owens  Lake.  Analysis  by  C.  H.  Stone,  cited  by  W.  T.  Lee  in  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  OeoL 
Survey  No.  181, 1906,  p.  22.    Sample  taken  in  August,  1905. 

E.  Black  Lake,  near  Benton,  Mono  County.    Analysis  by  Loew,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 

F.  Tulare  Lake  in  1880. 

O.  Tulare  Lake  in  1889.  Analyses  F  and  O  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Appendix  to  Kept.  Univ.  Califomia 
Exper.  Sta.,  1900.    This  lake  has  an  outlet  during  floods,  but  not  at  other  times. 

H.  Borax  Lake.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville,  published  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
vol.  13, 1888,  p.  265.  In  addition  to  the  substances  named  in  the  table,  the  original  residue  contained  4.5 
per  cent  of  organic  matter. 


A 

B    ' 

:  C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

CI 

23.34 

9.49 

25.67 

24.82 

7.68 
trace 
trace 
13.24 
37.73 
trace 
trace 

17.38 

20.26 

32.27 

Br 

.04 

I 

SO. 

12.86 
23.42 

15.53 
29.84 

9.95 
23.51 

9.93 

24.55 

.11 

.14 

.45 

.03 

38.09 

1.62 

trace 

.02 

.01 

.14 

16.91 
26.55 

20.77 
19.  55 

.13 

CO, 

22.47 

PO4 

.02 

B.d 

.32 

'"".'48" 

.48 

5.05 

Nb/...  .......     . 

Li? 

trace 

39.05 

2.03 

Na 

37.93 
1.85 

119. 83 

37.83 
2.18 

33.51 
1.82 

35.79 
2.44 

38.10 

K 

1.52 

Rb,CB 

Ca 

.04 

.10 

.14 

trace 

trace 

8.92 

3.45 

12.37 

"'.69' 

.02 
.01 
.29 
.04 
.02 

""'21 

i.56 

1.78 

.55 

.28 
.26 
.65 

.03 

.35 

SiOo 

.01 

Al-0, 

FcaOj 

.01 

Mn-ps 

AfloO. 

.05 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
51, 170 

100.00 
339 

100.00 
72,700 

100.00 
213.700 

100.00 
18,500 

100.00 
1,360 

100.00 
4,910 

100.00 
76,560 

Like  Soda  Lake,  Owens  and  Mono  lakes  both  yield  trona  on  evapo- 
ration, and  at  Owens  Lake  it  has  been  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale.^ 
Soda  Lake  was  also  utilized  at  one  time  for  the  same  purpose. 
Borax  Lake,  according  to  Becker,  derives  its  boron  from  neighboring 
hot  springs.    It  deposits  some  calcareous  sinter. 

»  See  Chatard'8  memoir  on  "natural  soda"  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 18W.    The  nature  of  the 
product  will  be  conatdered  later  In  the  chapter  on  saline  residues. 
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NORTHERN   IiAKES. 

The  region  of  alkaline  lakes  continues  northward  from  Nevada  and 
California,  and  several  of  the  waters  have  been  analyzed.  The 
analyses  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Analyses  oftvaterfrom  northern  alkaline  lakes. 


An 


A.  Abert  Lake,  Oregon.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  60, 1880,  p.  W. 
earlier  analysis  by  Taylor  is  not  in  accord  with  this. 

B.  Harney  Lake,  Oregon.    Analysis  by  George  Steiger  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Survey. 

C.  Soap  Lake,  Washington.    Analysis  by  Steiger,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  113, 1S83,  p.  113. 

D.  Soap  Lake.    Analysis  by  H.  O.  Knl^t,  Ann.  Kept.  Washington  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 1901,  p.  205. 
£.  Hoses  Lake,  Washington.    Analysis  by  Knight,  op.  dt.,  p.  294. 

F.  Goodenough  Lake,  a  shallow  pond  28  miles  north  of  Clinton,  British  Columbia.   Analysis  by  F.  O. 
Walt,  Ann.  Kept.  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  11, 1898,  p.  48  R. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

36.04 

1.90 

20.67 

27.50 

7.67 

25.87 

13.28 
16.44 
30.22 

12.87 

16.79 

29.73 

.49 

3.88 

2.87 

51.56 

7.64 

S04 

7.08 

COs 

41.41 

PO. 

.62 

B407 

.92 

35.78 

1.91 

none 

.07 

.28 

none 

none 

trace 

Na........ 

39.33 
1.44 

|39.60 

trace 
.04 
.42 

38.14 
1.22 
trace 
.29 
.47 
trace 
trace 

19.86 

■■*8."4i' 
7.25 
5.06 

\    1.11 
J 

36.17 

K 

6.65 

Ca 

.02 

.04 

Sif)o. 

.62 

.04 

.33 

FfetO. 

*  ^Tf^^S ^ - 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
39, 172 

100.00 
10,477 

100.00 
28,195 

100.00 
27,416 

100.00 
2,966 

100.00 
103,470 

All  of  these  waters  contain  bioarbonates.  Goodenough  Lake  de- 
posits natron,  NajCOj-lOH^O,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given.  Moses 
Lake,  the  most  dilute  of  all,  is  the  only  one  which  carries  appreciable 
quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia.  From  the  more  concentrated  waters 
tiiese  bases  disappear  almost  completely.  In  Moses  Lake  they  must 
be  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  although  no  such 
excess  is  shown  in  the  figures  reported. 
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A  few  saline  lakes  situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been 
studied  to  some  extent.    The  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  saline  lakes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

A.  Wilmington  I^ake,  Wyoming.    Analysis  by  E.  E.  Slosson,  Bull.  Wyoming  Exper.  Sta.  No.  49,  IfiOl. 

B.  Big  Lake. 

C.  Track  Lake. 

D.  Red  Lake.  These  three  lakes  are  known  as  the  Laiamle  or  Union  Pacific  Lakes  of  Wyoming.  They 
are  usually  dry,  but  in  1888  were  filled  with  water.  Analyses  by  H.  Pemberton  and  0.  P.  Tucker,  Jour. 
Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  135, 1893,  p.  52. 

£.  Old  Wives  or  Chaplin  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Analysis  by  F.  J.  Alway  and  R.  A.  Oortner, 
Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  37, 1907,  p.  3.    Recalculated  to  100  per  cent  from  the  orifdnal  summation  of  96.55. 

F.  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Daudt,  Quart.  Jour.  Univ.  North  Dakota,  vol.  1, 
1911,  p.  225.    Reduced  to  standard  form.    Ca,  0.04;  SiOs,  12.2;  RsOt,  4.0  parts  per  million. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

10.78 
16.62 
32.75 

8.85 
58.16 

2.74 
64.30 

3.06 
64.57 

4.98 

61.86 

L54 

10.45 

S04 

54.07 

CO. 

4.24 

bA 

2.03 
27.00 

L14 
30.20 

.57 
29.89 

zi*   ^ 

Na 

39.85 

30.65 
trace 
trace 
.97 
trace 
trace 

25.88 

K 

Ca 

.93 
3.03 

.53 
1.09 

.59 
1.32 

trace 

Me 

5.36 

ALO.        

trace 

K;;;;";;;";^*;;;;;;^;"; 

trace 

Salinity,a  parta  per  million 

100.00 
119, 700 

100.00 
52,600 

100.00 
77,300 

100.00 
93,100 

100.00 
27,300 

100.00 
11,278 

a  These  figures  for  salinity  have  little  or  no  significance,  because  the  ''lakes"  vary  from  drr  masBea  of 
salts  to  solutions  of  differing  concentration.  For  additional  information  about  them  see  L.  C.  Ricketts, 
Ann.  Rept.  Territorial  Geologist  Wyoming,  1888,  p.  45;  and  A.  R.  Bchults,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No. 
430, 1910,  p.  570. 

Four  of  these  lakes  are  essentially  solutions  of  sodium  sulpliate, 
and  resemble  certain  bodies  of  water  on  the  Russian  steppes. 
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For  the  salme  waters  of  Central  and  South  America  the  chemical 
data  are  very  scanty.     Four  analyses,  however,  may  be  cited  here: 

Analyses  of  saline  waters  from  Central  and  South  America. 

A.  Lake  Chichen-Kanab  ("little  8ea")f  Yucatan.  Analysis  by  J.  L.  Howe  and  IT.  D.  Campbell,  Am. 
Jour.  Set.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  413.  Two  samples  were  analyzed,  and  that  from  the  middle  of  the  lake 
is  given  below.    The  water  deposits  gypsum. 

B .  Lagoon  of  Tamentica,  Chile.  Bee  F.  J.  San  Bom&n,  Desierto  i  Cordilleras  de  A  tacama,  vol.  3,  Santiago 
de  Chile,  1902,  p.  199. 

C.  Rio  SaladiUo,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Siewert,  reported  by  A.  W.  Stelmer,  Beitrige  sur  Oeologie 
und  Palaeontologie  der  argentinischen  Republik,  1885.  Sample  taken  at  Puente  del  Monte.  The  river 
empties  into  the  Laguna  de  los  Porongos.  It  is  salt  during  drought,  nearly  fresh  in  the  rainy  season.  Stelz- 
ner  estimates  that  it  carries  into  the  laguna,  annually,  584,fi(iG,200  kitograms  of  salts.  Stelmer  also  gives 
analyses  by  Doering  of  the  SaladiUo  between  Salta  and  Jujuy,  and  of  Arroyo  Salado  in  Patagonia. 

D.  Laguna  de  Epecudn,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  M.  M.  Leguizam^n,  Trabajos  Cuarto  Cong.  dent.  Pan- 
Americano,  vol.  4,  Santiago,  1910,  p.  258. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

CI 

8.14 
58.64 

50.44 
9.17 

56.74 
4.82 

42  96 

S04 

17  19 

C03 

2.13 

NO. 

2.14 
35.35 

2.29 
.01 
.60 

Na. 

11.99 

.43 

13.49 

7.31 

36.40 

37.72 

K 

Ca 

1.63 
.41 

Mg 

BaliTiity,  pftrtfl  ppr  millmTi   . . 

100.00 
4,446 

100.00 
285,500 

100.00 
108, 250 

100.00 
285,000 

CASPIAN    SEA   AND    SEA  OF   ARAIi. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  closed  basins  is  that  of  the  Caspian  Sea^ 
which  was  formerly  connected,  through  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  gen- 
eral oceanic  circulation.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Sea  of  Aral  was 
at  some  time  a  part  of  the  same  great  body  of  water,  and  therefore 
the  two  sheets  are  properly  to  be  considered  together.  Many  smaller 
saUne  lakes  are  scattered  through  the  Caspian  depression,  some  of 
them  being  recent  concentrations  from  overflows,  while  others  are  of 
much  older  origin.* 

The  Caspian  Sea,  however,  is  something  more  than  a  segregated 
remnant  of  the  ocean.  Its  water  is  diluted  by  the  influx  of  the 
Volga,  the  Ural,  and  other  important  streams,  so  that  its  composition 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  a  river  and  that  of  the  open  sea. 
Its  sahnity  is  relatively  low  and  very  variable.  At  the  north  end, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  water  is  only  brackish;  in  the  deeper 
southern  portions  it  is  much  salter.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian there  is  a  large  gulf,  the  Karaboghaz,  into  which  a  current 

>  For  analyses  of  some  of  these  waters,  the  Elton,  Bogdo,  Indersk,  and  Stepanova  lakes,  see  Roth« 
AUgemelne  and  chemisohe  Geologie,  vol.  1,  p.  469.  liodem  and  oomplete  axialyses  are  much  to  be  desired; 
the  old  ones  are  onsatlstBOtory. 
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continually  flows,  through  a  shallow  channel,  with  no  compensating 
return.  This  current,  it  is  estimated,  carries  daily  into  the  gulf 
350,000  tons  of  salt;  and  therefore  the  salinity  of  the  Karaboghaz  is 
steadily  increasing.  Its  waters  no  longer  support  animal  life,  and 
saline  deposits  are  forming  upon  its  bottom.  Near  its  margin 
gypsum  crystals  are  formed;  toward  the  center  of  the  gulf  sodium 
sulphate  is  deposited.*  The  latter  substanxje  is  thrown  down  only 
during  the  winter  months,  for  at  summer  temperatures  the  Karabo- 
ghaz brine  is  an  unsaturated  solution.  In  cold  weather  it  is  saturated 
with  respect  to  sodium  sulphate,  but  not  for  the  chloride,  and  the 
latter  remains  dissolved.^  The  separation  of  salts  by  fractional 
crystallization  is  thus  well  exemplified. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  Caspian  and  allied  waters,  a 
few  analyses  must  suffice.  The  older  data  can  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Bischof  and  Roth.     The  following  examples  are  fairly  typical: 

Analyses  of  Caspian  and  allied  waters. 

A.  Caspian  Sea.    Mean  of  Ave  analyses  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24, 1878,  p.  177. 

B.  Caspian  Sea.  Analysis  by  A.  Lebedintsefl,  cited  by  W.  Stabl,  Natur.  Wochenschr.,  vol.  20,  1906, 
p.  689. 

C.  Karaboghat  Qulf.    Analysis  by  Schmidt,  loc.  cit. 

D.  Karaboghaz  Qulf.    Analysis  by  LebedinUefl,  cited  by  Stahl,  loc.  olt. 

E.  Tinotzky  Lake,  a  residue  of  oonoentratlon  from  the  Caspian.    Analysis  by  Schmidt,  loc.  cIt. 

F.  Sea  of  Aral  Analysis  by  Schmidt,  cited  from  Roth,  AUgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  465.  Schmidt's 
analyses  report  bloarbonates,  which  are  here  reduced  to  normal  salts.  I  have  also  consolidated  the  insig- 
nlflcaat  quantities  of  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  and  ferric  oxide,  which  were  determined  separately. 

G.  Sea  of  Aral.    Analysis  by  Stepanow,  cited  by  S.  Sowetow,  Ann.  Hydrog.  und  Marit.  Meteorolog., 
'  1910,  p.  658.    Other  recent  analyses  are  also  mentioned,  probably  from  the  monograph  by  L.  Berg  on  the 

Sea  of  Aral,  published  by  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  a  work  which  I  have  not  seen. 

H.  The  River  Atrek,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Caspian.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  F.  K.  Otten,  Jahresber. 
Chemie,  1881,  p.  1442.    Analyses  of  the  tributary  rivers  Sumbar  and  Tschandyr  are  also  given. 


CI 

Br 

SO4 

CO, 

Na 

K 

Rb 

Ca 

Mg 

SiOa,  PO4,  FcaOj. 

Salinity,  per  cent 


42.04 
.06 

23.99 
.37 

24.70 

.54 

.02 

2.29 

5.97 

.03 


100.00 
1.294 


B 


41.78 
.05 

23.78 
.93 

24.49 
.60 


2.60 
5.77 


100.00 
1.267 


C 


53.32 

.06 

17.39 


11.51 

1.83 

.06 


15.83 


100.00 
28.50 


50.26 
.08 

15.57 
.13 

25.51 
.81 


.57 
7.07 


100.00 
16.396 


£ 


47.99 

.13 

21.25 


18.46 
.24 
.01 
.01 

11.91 


100.00 
28.90 


35.40 
.03 

30.98 
.85 

22.62 

.54 

.02 

4.02 

5.50 

.04 


100.00 
1.084 


35.63 


31.27 

43.09 

.10 

6.09 

22.05 

19.03 

1.07 

4.48 

5.98 

5.40 

6.40 

1.08 

100.00 
1.067 


19.33 


100.00 
1.495 


Analyses  C  and  D  show  that  the  Karaboghaz  varies  from  time  to 
time,  both  in  composition  and  in  concentration. 

1  See  &  Kuanetsofl,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1808,  p.  26. 

*  See  N.  S.  KamakofT,  Verhandl.  Russ.  k.  mln.  Oesell.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  38, 1900,  p.  26  of  the  prooeedingL 

For  a  long  paper  on  the  Karaboghaz,  also  known  as  the  Karabogas  or  Adsohl-d[axja,  see  W.  Stahl,  Natur. 

Wochenschr.,  vol.  20,  1905,  p.  689.    This  paper  is  based  on  an  ofBdal  Russian  report  by  Spindler  and 

Lebedintieff,  published  in  1902.    For  an  analysis  ol  water  from  Lake  Durun  In  Transcaspia  see  A.  Staok- 

maon,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1887,  p.  2531.  —  i     r\r\nir> 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Atrek,  analyses  of  the  rivers  which  feed 
the  Caspian  seem  to  be  wanting;  at  leasts  I  have  found  none  recorded. 
They  must  have  carried  large  amounts  of  calcium  and  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The  falling  off  of 
sulphates  and  the  concentration  of  magnesium  in  the  more'  satiu'ated 
waters  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  table,  an  order  of  change  which 
will  be  considered  more  fully  somewhat  later.  Both  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral  differ  chemically  from  the  ocean,  in  their  higher 
proportions  of  calcium,  magnesiimi,  and  sulphates.^ 

THE   DKAD    SEA. 

In  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  some  of  the  phenomena  of  saline 
concentration  are  exhibited  to  an  extreme  degree.  Sodium  com- 
pounds have  been  largely  eliminated,  and  the  remaining  brine  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  mother  Uquor  left  by  ocean  water  after 
the  extraction  of  salt.  It  is  rich  in  magnesium,  calcium,  and  bromine; 
the  sulphates  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  amount,  and  car- 
bonates are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  original  solutions,  how* 
ever,  from  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  were  probably  not  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  those  which  produced  the  salinity  of  the 
ocean,  and  so  the  bittern  of  sea  water  differs  from  the  brine  that  we 
are  now  co^ldering.    The  two  are  similar,  but  not  quite  the  same. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed  and  the 
older  data  are  reproduced  in  the  works  of  Bischof  and  Roth.  The 
best  series  of  analyses  is  due  to  A.  Terreil,'  and  of  his  eight,  six  are 
given  below  in  reduced  form.  They  represent  samples  collected  from 
different  depths  and  different  parts  of  the  lake,  and  they  show  its 
variable  character. 

1  Beigstrftsasr,  In  Peterxnaim's  MltthellongeQi  1868,  pp.  104-106,  has  brought  together  38  old  analyses  of 
salts  from  the  lakes  of  Astrakhan  and  the  mouti^  of  the  Volga. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62, 1860,  p.  1329.  Terrell  also  made  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  River  Jordan,  but 
stated  It  obscurdy.  In  addition  to  the  substanoes  named  in  the  table,  Terrell  reports  traces  of  hydrogtn 
sulphide,  ammonlii.  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  oiiai|lii  matter  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Dead  Sea  and  River  Jordan. 

A.  Surface  water,  north  end  of  lake.    Terrell. 

B.  At  depth  of  20  meters,  5  miles  east  of  Wady  ICrabba.    Terrell. 

C.  At  depth  of  42  meters,  near  Ras  Mersed.    Terrell. 

D.  At  depth  of  120  meters,  5  miles  east  of  Ras  Feschkah.    Terrell. 

E.  Same  locality  as  D,  at  depth  of  200  meters.    Texrell. 

F.  Same  locality  as  B,  at  depth  of  300  meters.    Terrell. 

0.  Analysis  by  J.  B.  Bousslngault,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  48,  1866,  p.  129.  Booaslngaolt 
dtes  the  earlier  analyses  of  Dead  Sea  water. 

H.  Analysis  by  F.  A.  Oenth,  Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  110, 1869,  p.  240. 

1.  Analysis  by  Roux,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  57, 18d3,  p.  602. 

J.  Analysis  by  H.  Fleck,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  42, 18S2,  p.  24,  abstract.    Probably  surface  water. 

K.  Analysis  by  A.  Stutzer  and  A.  Reich,  Chem.  Zeltung,  vol.  31, 1907,  p.  845. 

L.  The  Jordan  near  Jericho.  Analsrsis  by  R.  Sachsse,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlangen,  1896.  Analyses  of  several 
smaller  streams  are  given.  Organic  matter  not  included  in  the  following  table.  An  earlier  analysts  by 
Anderson  is  cited  in  the  former  edition  of  this  book  (Bulletin  330). 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

65.81 

2.37 

.31 

trace. 

11.65 
1.85 
4.73 

13.28 

trace. 

70.25 

1.55 

.21 

trace. 
6.33 
1.70 
5.54 

14.42 

trace. 

68.16 

1.99 

.22 

trace. 

10.21 
1.00 
1.53 

16.89 

trace. 

67.66 

1.98 

.22 

trace. 

10.20 
1.62 
1.51 

16.81 

trace. 

67.84 

1.75 

.22 

trace. 

10.00 
1.79 
1.68 

16.72 

trace. 

67.30 

Br 

2.72 

SO. 

.24 

CO, 

trace. 

Na 

5.50 

K 

1.68 

Ca 

6.64 

Mg 

15.92 

SiOa 1 

trace. 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
19. 215 

100.00 
20.709 

100.00 
24.  263 

100.00 
24. 573 

100.00 
25. 110 

100.00 
25.998 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CI 

65.90 

1.37 

.13 

65.22 

2.08 

.29 

.01 

65.43 

1.54 

.20 

65.74 

1.49 

.33 

64.49 

1.45 

.45 

41.47 

Br 

SO. 

7.22 

CO, 

13.11 

NO. 

trace 

Na. 

11.22 
3.70 

trace. 
5.69 

12.09 

13.39 
2.37 

11.70 
3.53 

trace. 
5.60 

11.86 

11.60 
3.40 

15.75 
3.24 

18.11 

K 

1.14 

NH. 

Ca 

4.79 
11.85 

5.02 
12.42 

4.09 
10.53 

10.67 

Mg 

4.88 

SiOo 

1.95 

(Al,Fe)jO. 

trace. 

trace. 

.15 

trace. 

1.46 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
22. 7697 

100.00 
22.2834 

100.00 
20.590 

100.00 
21. 977 

100.00 
22.030 

100.00 
0.770 

From  the  foregoing  analyses  ^^e  see  that  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea 
diffei's  widely  from  all  the  other  waters  that  we  have  examined.  The 
composition  of  its  main  feeder,  the  Jordan,  is  also  unusual.  When  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  its  carbonates  and  gypsum  are  precipitated,  and 
its  contribution  to  the  lake  brine  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
chlorides.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  regions  roundabout  the 
Dead  Sea  contain  many  beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  and  the  neigh- 
boring Cretaceous  strata  are  impregnated  with  the  same  substances. 
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From  these  sources  the  river  derives  its  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and 
so  returns  to  the  lake  some  products  of  its  former  concentration.  Hot 
springs,  also,  as  L.  liartet  *  and  others  have  shown,  contribute  to  the 
salinity  of  the  waters.  To  some  extent,  probably,  there  is  atmospheric 
transportation  of  salts  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  Ackxoyd ' 
regards  this  as  a  most  important  agency,  although  its  influence  is 
probably  overestimated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  its  i^ater  is  now  essentially  a  bittern,  relatively  low  in 
sodium,  high  in  magnesium,  and  remarkably  rich  in  bromine.  The 
brine  from  300  meters  depth  carries  over  7  grams  of  bromine  to  the 
liter,  but  no  iodine  has  been  detected  in  it.' 

OTHER  RUSSIAN  AND  ASIATIC  LAKES. 

Mother  Uquors  having  a  general  similarity  to  the  Dead  Sea  brine 
are  also  furnished  by  the  Elton  Lake,  in  southern  Russia,  and  the 
Red  Lake,  near  Perekop,  in  the  Crimea.  Their  analyses,  recalculated 
from  the  figures  given  by  Roth,  appear  in  the  next  table.  The  com- 
position of  the  Elton  water  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  I 
have  selected  an  analysis  which  represents  its  concentration  in  Au- 
gust. In  spring  its  tributaries,  swollen  by  melting  snow,  bring  in 
much  sodium  chloride  and  alter  its  character  materially.  Analyses 
of  water  from  several  Asiatic  lakes  are  included  with  these  in  the  table 
following. 

1  BnU.  Soo.  gtel.  FiBDoe,  2d  ser.,  vol.  23, 1866,  pp.  n9-7«). 

I  Cbeni.  News,  vol.  89, 1904,  p.  13. 

•  The  following  referenoes  to  origtiuU  authorities  on  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  worth  recording:  J. 
Apjohn,  Pnic.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  1, 1841,  p.  287;  B.  Sillixnan,  Jr.,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Istser.,  vol.  48, 1845, 
p.  10;  T.  J.  and  W.  Herapath,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  2, 1849,  p.  337;  A.  F.  Boutron-Charlard  and  O.  Henry, 
Jour,  pharm.  chim.,  March,  1852;  R.  M.  Murray,  Proc.  Glasgow  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  3, 1852,  p.  242;  J.  C.  Booth 
and  A.  Muckle,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  19, 1856,  p.  149;  F.  Moldenhauer,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  97, 1866, 
p.  357;  Schwarzenbach,  Mitt,  naturforsch.  Oesell.  Berne,  1870,  p.  47.  An  analysis  by  J.  H.  Salisbury  (Am. 
Polytech.  Jour.,  vol.  2, 1853,  p.  374)  of  what  purported  to  be  Dead  Sea  water  was  evidently  of  ocean  water. 
The  earlier  analyses  by  A.  Marcet,  Klaproth,  Oay-Lussac,  and  C.  O.  Gmelln  have  only  historical  Interest 
A  recent  analysis  by  Mitchell  (Berg-  u.  hClttenm.  Zeitung,  1902,  p.  225)  is  of  doubtful  value. 
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Analyses  of  Rttsdan  <md  Asiatic  waters. 

A.  Elton  Lake,  Russia.  Analysis  by  Erdmann,  cited  by  Roth,  Allgemeine  und  chemische  Oeologie, 
Tol.  1,  p.  469. 

B .  Red  Lake,  Perekop,  Crimea.  Analysis  by  Haashagen,  from  Roth,  op.  cit. ,  p.  471.  Roth  gives  anal- 
yses of  several  other  Crimean  salt  lakes.  Analyses  of  four  Crimean  lakes  are  given  by  A.  Ooebel,  M61. 
ohlm.  phys.,  vol.  5, 1884,  p.  326. 

C.  Lake  Van,  Armenia.  Analysis  by  E.  de  Chancourtois,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  21, 1845,  p.  1111.  Cai^ 
bonates  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

D.  Lakv  Urmi  or  Urmiah,  Persia.  Analysis  by  R.  T.  QOnther  and  J.  J.  Manley,  Proo.  Roy.  8oc.,  vol. 
65, 1809,  p.  312. 

£.  Salt  lake  near  Shiraz,  Persia.    Analysis  by  E.  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  10, 1805,  p.  658. 

F.  Oaukhane  Lake,  southern  Persia.    Analysis  by  A.  Heider,  published  by  Natterer,  op.  cit.,  p.  673. 

a.  Eoko-Nor,  Tibet.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24, 1878,  p.  177.  Bksar- 
bonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.    Sample  taken  in  autumn,  1872. 

H.  Koko-Nor,  Tibet.  Analysis  by  Schmidt,  M6I.  ehim.  phys.,  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  11,  1881,  p.  487. 
Sample  taken  in  the  winter  of  1880,  from  under  thick  Ice.  For  analyses  of  three  saline  lakes  in  Central 
As&,  see  Schmidt,  idem,  vol.  12, 1887,  p.  547. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

CI : 

64.22 

66.82 
.03 
.11 

'i9.*32' 
.58 

27.08 

57.33 

58.17 
.01 

59.67 

40.05 
.04 

41.69 

Br 

.04 

I 

SO4 

6.82 

.04 

11.27 

11.95 

20.71 

37.65 

1.19 

5.06 

'33.' 98* 

.78 

3.48 

.23 

35.51 

.29 

1.29 
'37.38' 

17.84 
5.55 

30.60 

1.08 

.04 

16.30 

CO, 

6.66 

Na. 

28.64 

K 

.81 

Rb 

.04 

NH. 

.01 

.46 

1.84 

trace 

Ca 

.10 
17.55 

2.01 
11.13 

"■'.*57" 

.85 

trace 

.32 
2.53 

.82 
.83 
.01 

1.77 

2.90 

.09 

.02 

.02 

.04 

Mg 

5.66 

SiOa 

.08 

FcoOj 

.02 

p3,!:..;..:: 

.02 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
26.50 

100.00 
30.01 

100.00 
2.10 

100.00 
14.85 

100.00 
7.77 

100.00 

25.88 

100.00 
1.11 

100.00 
1.30 

The  general  resemblance  of  analyses  A  and  B  to  those  of  Dead  Sea 
water  is  evident.  Elton  Lake,  however,  contains  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  sulphates,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Crimean  water. 
Lake  Van  is  alkaline,  and  its  saline  composition  is  much  like  that  of 
Mono  Lake  in  California,  except  that  it  is  less  concentrated.  Lake 
Urmi  is  of  the  same  type  as  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  two  other 
Persian  waters  are  similar.  The  Koko-Nor  belongs  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  it  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  carbonates. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Minussinsk  and  Abakansk,  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  there  are  a  number  of  saline  lakes  or  ponds  which 
have  been  recently  studied  by  F.  Ludwig.^  The  reduced  analyses, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  chlorine,  are  as  follows: 

1  Zeltschr.  pnkt.  Oeologle,  vol.  11, 1903,  p.  401.    Ludwig  also  gives  analyses  of  sediments  and  saline 
deposits  from  these  waters. 
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Analyaea  of  water  from  mline  lakes  of  Tmueuib,  Siberia. 

A.  TheKisO-KuI. 

B.  Lake  Schunett,  water  collected  In  18B9.  Another  analysis,  of  a  sample  collected  in  1808,  save  similar 
but  somewhat  different  results,  and  showed  much  greater  concentration.  This  latter  sample  had  a  salbiity 
of  25.36  per  cent,  and  its  salts  contained  0.19  per  cent  of  bromine. 

C.  LakeTagar. 

D.  Lake  Beisk. 

E.  Bitter  Lake. 

F.  Lake  Altai. 

O.  Lake  Biljo.    This  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes  and  measures  about  60  kilometers  in  ciicumfierenoe. 
H.  Lake  Domoahakovo. 


A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

CI...'. 

48.28 

trace 

14.55 

.22 

38.89 

'32."i9' 
.31 

29.52 

trace 

34.99 

1.55 

22.79 

trace 

42.32 

.61 

20.02 

■43."83' 
1.53 

14.38 

trace 

50.14 

1.12 

9.91 

'52.' 33* 

6.22 

1.07 

21.83 

.87 

.43 

7.28 

.03 

.03 

3.71 

Br 

trace 

SO. 

63.62 

CO, 

.08 

NO, 

.07 

Na^:::::::::::::::: 

34.01 

.35 

.69 

1.86 

.04 

16.12 
.33 
.44 

11.67 
.01 
.04 

28.41 

1.01 

.27 

4.12 

.04 

.09 

31.32 

1.01 

.07 

1.86 

.01 

.01 

trace 

31.78 
1.38 

.15 
1.28 

.03 
trace 

32.83 
.52 
.05 
.90 
.03 
.02 
.01 

30.61 

K 

.59 

Ca 

.58 

Mff 

.74 

SiO, 

trace 

ALO, 

trace 

"•*3^3 

Fe,0« 

trace 

Salinity,  per  cent. . . 

100.00 
10.87 

100.00 
15.19 

100.00 
2.09 

100.00 
10.47 

100.00 
5.90 

100.00 
ia88 

100.00 
.88 

100.00 
14.55 

The  last  analysis  in  this  table,  that  of  Lake  Domoshakovo,  repre- 
sents essentially  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  with  very  Uttle  else. 
It  is  the  extreme  type  of  a  sulphate  water.  The  other  waters  upon 
evaporation,  yield  mixtures  of  chlorides  and  sulphates,  sodium  being 
the  dominant  electropositive  radicle.  In  one  analysis  only  is  magne- 
sium high ;  in  two  others  it  is  important.  The  calcium  is  insignificant 
throughout  the  series. 

A  nuiriber  of  other  Siberian  lakes  have  been  investigated  by  C. 
Schmidt,  from  whose  memoirs  the  subjoined  analyses,  reduced  to 
standard  form,  have  been  selected.* 

1  In  K6m.  Acad.  St.  Petersbuiig,  vol.  20,  No.  4, 1873,  Schmidt  gives  analyses  of  14  bitter,  salt,  and  fresh 
lakes  on  the  line  from  Omsk  to  Petropavlovsk,  and  thence  to  Prasnowski^a. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Siberian  lahe$. 

A.  Issyk-Kul.    M61.  phys.  chisx.,  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  11, 1882,  p.  623. 

B.  netsk  salt  lake,  goYemment  of  Orenberg.    Op.  cit.,  vol.  11, 1882,  p.  606.    Average. 

C.  Barchatow  bitter  lake,  300  versts  southwest  of  Barnaul,  govemment  of  Tomsk.    Op.  oit.,  vol.  11, 
1882,  p.  609. 

D.  BOlOkta-Kul  or  Fish  Lake,  Kirghiz  Steppe.    Op.  clt.,  vol.  12, 1883,  p.  37. 


CI 

Br 

SO4 

CO3 

PO, 

Na 

K 

Ca 

Mg 

Fe 

SiOj 

S,  sulphide. 


15.64 

.03 

55.94 

1.26 

.02 

11.76 

1.85 

.94 
12.50 
trace 

.06 


60.26 
trace 

.47 


45.05 

'.11 

20.23 


38.86 

trace 

.33 

.08 


28.01 
.26 


5.84 


.50 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
3,574 


100.00 
155, 230 


100.00 
13,308 


37.96 

.04 

27.39 


23.29 

.32 

5.28 

4.68 


.06 


100.00 
11,458 


MISCELLANEOUS    LAKES. 


In  the  next  table  I  give  reduced  analyses  of  several  European  lakes 
of  widely  varying  character.     They  are  as  follows: 
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Analy9e9  of  water  from  teveral  Suropean  lake$, 

A.  Lake  Laaeh,  Qennany.  Analysis  by  Q.  Blsohof,  Lehrbuch  der  cbeznlsohen  tmd  pbyslkalisdieD 
Oeologle,  2d  ed.,  toI.  1, 1863»  p.  316.  This  lake  oooopies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  water  is 
fresh.    It  is,  neverthetesB,  an  alkaUne  water  and  yields  sodium  carbonate  on  eymwntlon. 

B.  Pallc  Lake,  Banat,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  K.  von  Hauer,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  7, 
1858,  p.  361.  Iron,  magnesliim,  and  calcium  are  held  in  solution  as  bicarbonates,  and  are  precipitated  on 
boiling.    Free  carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter  are  also  present. 

C.  Illyte  or  Medve  Lake,  near  Scovata,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  B.  von  Lengyel,  FOldt  KOd.,  vol.  28, 
1806,  p.  280.    Recently  formed  by  a  sinking  of  the  ground.    The  neighboring  country  contains  salt  deposits. 

D.  Lake  Russanda,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  J.  Schneider,  cited  by  A.  Kalecsinxky,  FOldt.  KOil.,  vol.  28, 
1889,  p.  284.  The  data  as  published  show  discrepancies  which  detract  ftom  their  Tslue.  Organic  matter 
omitted. 

E.  Lake  Teklr-Ohlol,  Roumania.  Analysis  by  Popovlcl,  Sallgny,  and  Qeorgesco,  cited  by  P.  "Buiot, 
Ann.  sd.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  1, 1901,  p.  158.  A  lake  of  about  1,140  hectares,  situated  only  300  to  400  meters 
fhnn  the  Blade  Sea.    The  published  summation  of  the  analysts  is  not  in  accord  with  the  individual  figures. 

F.  Lacn  Sarat,  Roumania.  Analysis  by  Camot,  cited  by  Bulor,  op.  dt.,  p.  176.  In  winter  this  lake 
depodts  orystalllsed  sodium  sulphate,  mirabillte,  Na^SOi-lOHtO.  In  a  memob'  entitled  "Apergu  gfolo- 
gique  sur  les  formations  saliftees  et  les  gisements  de  sel  en  Roumanie,"  Bucharest,  1902,  L.  Mrasec  and 
W.  Teisseyre  dte  analyses  of  Laca  Sarat,  Laou  Fundats,  Laou  Amara,  and  Lacu  lanca.  They  also  give 
analyses  of  Roumanian  salt. 


CI 

Br.-.. 
SO4... 
CO3... 
NO,.. 

pa... 

NH4.. 
Na... 

K 

Ca.... 
Mg.... 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


2.97 
50.97 


27.05 


9.90 
2.77 


1.35 


100.00 
218 


15.68 


2.92 
41.02 


35.75 


.66 
3.35 


.35 
.27 


100.00 
2,215 


60.18 

trace 

.44 

.04 


39.02 


.25 
.03 


trace 
.04 


100.00 
233, 747 


19.07 


22.56 
19.22 


.52 


37.07 

1.19 

.20 

.15 

traces 

.02 


100.00 
6,276 


60.53 

.18 

.67 

trace 

trace 


trace 

34.78 

1.68 

.28 

1.84 

.03 

.01 


100.00 
70,877 


28.25 


37.12 
.27 


31.75 


.39 
2.16 

.02 

.04 


100.00 
58,038 


Blyfe  Lake  and  the  neighboring  Black  Lake  are  essentially  strong 
solutions  of  common  salt,  formed  by  the  leaching  of  salt  beds.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  Kaleczinzky/  they  have  warm  layers  xmder  a  fresh- 
water surface,  which  owe  their  increased  temperature  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  solar  heat  and  to  the  fact  that  brine  has  a  lower  specific  heat 
than  water.  The  surface  layer  of  Black  Lake  has  a  temperature  of 
21®;  the  warm  layer  below  reaches  56**.  These  lakes,  therefore,  are 
accumulators  of  heat. 

1  Ueber  die  ungariachen  warmen  und  heissen  Kochsals-Seen,  etc.,  Budapest,  19Q2.  An  analysis  by 
Hanko  of  the  Blade  Lake  is  given.  It  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  Illyte  Lake;  the  salinity  is  19.53 
per  oent.    See  also  F.  Scfaafanlk,  FOldt.  KOsl.,  vol.  38, 1008,  p.  437. 

101381^— Bull.  491—11 11 
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With  the  analyses  of  five  more  lake  waters,  the  present  tabulation 
must  close.    They  are  as  follows: 

Analffiet  o/mdine  lakiM  in  Afriea,  IntHOf  and  AtuinUa. 

A.  Natron  Lake,  near  Thebes,  Egypt.  Analysis  by  B.  WlUm,  Compt.  Rend.,  toL  54, 1802,  p.  UM.  No 
bromine,  iodine,  nitrates,  er  sulphates  were  detected. 

B.  Salt  lake  23  kiknnetecs  north  of  Pretoria,  Transvaal.  Described  by  E.  Cohen,  Mln.  pet  Hitt,  toL  15, 
1895,  pp.  1, 194.  Analysis,  taioomplete,  by  H.  Hopmann.  This  lake  or  salt  pan  is  aboat  400  meters  in 
diameter,  and  ooouples  a  ftmnel-shaped  depression  in  gnnite. 

C.  The  Katwee  salt  lake,  north  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanta,  central  Africa.  Analysis  by  A.  Ph^P^  ^nd 
H.  D.  Richmond,  Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  9, 1890,  p.  734. 

D.  Sambhar  Salt  Lake,  impatana,  India.  Analysis  by  W.  A.  K.  Christie,  Rec  Geol.  Survey  India, 
Tol.  38, 1900,  p.  107.  Traoso  of  NH4,  Fe,  8,  BOa,  PO4,  and  I  were  also  found.  For  the  origin  of  the  salt 
in  this  lake  see  ante,  p.  139. 

B.  Lake  Corongamite,  Victoria,  Australia.  Analysis  by  A.  W.  Craig  and  N.  T.  M.  WUamore,  Fourth 
Rept  Australasian  Assoo.  Adv.  SoL,  1893,  p.  370. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

CI 

26.00 

43.47 

36.67 

62.96 

.04 

6.86 

2.19 

38.86 

.09 

trace 

.01 

69.32 

Br 

.22 

8O4 

.03 
16.17 
41.33 

12.33 
10.42 
33.46 
7.09 
trace 
trace 

1.66 

CO. 

32.90 
31.06 

undet. 

Na. 

36.07 

K 

.84 

Oa 

3.67 
3.62 
1.60 
L36 

.13 

Mg 

2.77 

(A.  Fe),0. 

6i&      "^^^ 

.03 

trace 

■^'^'S " 

Rfklinitv.  parts  Der  million 

100.00 
4,407 

100.00 
211,400 

100.00 
310,000 

100.00 

(?) 

100.00 
46,039 

SUMMART. 

With  the  evidence  now  before  us  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  watero 
of  salt  and  alkaline  lakes  may  be  classified  in  a  few  fairly  well 
defined  groups.  First,  we  have  a  group  of  chloride  waters,  charac- 
terized mainly  by  sodium  chloride,  which  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  an  oceanic  type.  In  the  following  table  these  waters  are 
summed  up  in  the  order  of  diminishing  chlorine,  only  the  main 
constituents  being  given: 

Principal  comtUuerUi  o/eMoride  waten. 


Cl,Br 

8O4 

COi 

Na,K 

Oft. 

Mg. 

Lake  Tekir-Qhiol 

60.71 
60.26 
60.18 
69.67 
69.64 
68.18 
67.33 
66.74 
66.64 
66.48 
63.00 

0.67 
.47 
.44 
L29 
L66 
3.48 
6.06 
4.82 
6.62 
7.69 
6.86 

trace. 

"'o.m' 

■■% 

trace. 

.21 

2.19 

36.46 
38.86 
39.02 
37.38 
36.91 
86.80 
34.76 
86.40 
36.43 
31.70 
38.96 

;iaiti7on  h 

0.28 
.33 
.26 
.82 
.13 
.46 
.32 

L63 
.34 

1.20 

A7OO 

1.84 

IleUkTrfvVA.. 

.06 

niy^T^vVA.  . 

.03 

<^^i  VTiAn^  Lake. 

.83 

Tiake  Ooronffaniite 

2.77 

T<ake  near  oniraz 

L84 

TAkf^TTrmi.. 

2.63 

RioflalaHillo 

.41 

Great  Salt  Lake  (average) 

Ocean 

2.22 
3.72 

^Tibhar  Lake    

.01 

^i^_ 
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These  analyses  suggest^  if  they  do  not  actu&lly  prove,  a  similarity 
of  origin  for  all  these  bodies  of  water,  and  a  possible  derivation, 
direct  or  indirect,  from  a  primitive  ocean.  Some  of  the  lakes  were 
formed  by  leaching  masses  of  oceanic  salts  which  were  deposited  in 
earlier  geologic  ages;  others  are  doubtless  remnants  of  oceanic  over- 
flows or  segregations.  In  the  leaching  process  the  alkaline  chlorides 
dissolved  more  freely  than  other  salts,  and  so  became  concentrated  in 
the  newer  waters.  K.  Natterer,^  in  his  discussion  of  the  Persian 
salt  lakes,  suggests  that  differing  diffusibility  may  have  played  a 
part  in  the  concentration  of  sodium  chloride.  As  the  leaching  waters 
percolated  through  the  soil,  the  more  diffusible  alkaline  chlorides 
would  be  partially  separated  from  the  less  active  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium salts,  and  would  reach  the  lake  reservoir  in  larger  quantities. 
The  composition  of  Lake  Tekir-Ghiol,  which  is  closely  adjacent  to 
the  Black  Sea,  would  seem  to  emphasize  this  suggestion.  In  it  the 
alkaline  chlorides  are  concentrated,  while  the  other  constituents  of 
sea  water  are  present  in  much  less  than  the  normal  amounts. 

In  direct  relation  to  waters  of  the  preceding  group  are  the  derived 
waters  of  the  bittern  type.  In  these,  by  prolonged  evaporation, 
magnesium  salts  are  concentrated,  sodium  chloride  having  crystallized 
out.    The  three  waters  available  for  comparison  are  as  follows: 

Principal  constituents  of  natural  bitterns. 


C.Br,  I. 

8O4. 

COi. 

N8,K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Dead  Sea  (average) 

68.55 
66.96 
64.22 

.28 

trace. 

13.04 
19.90 
11.27 

4.26 

2.01 

.10 

13.90 

RedLake  .  ..7?.. 

11.13 

Elton  Lake 

6.82 

.04 

17.55 

From  the  chloride  waters  we  pass  by  slow  gradations  to  the  sul- 
phate type,  as  shown  in  the  following  condensed  analyses.  Between 
the  two  groups  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 

Prvneipal  eonstUuents  of  cMoro-sulphate  waters. 


CI,Br.         8O4.  CO^         Na,K.  Ca. 


Mg. 


Sevier  Lake 

Tamentica  Lagoon 

Kiflil-Kul 

Lagoon  of  £pecu6n 

LakeTagar 

Lacu  Sarat 

LakeBeisk 

Bitter  Lake 

Lake  Altai 

Old  Wives  Lake 

Laramie  Lakes  (average). 
Lake  Dcmioshakovo 


52.66 

50.44 

4&28 

42.96 

29.52 

28.25 

22.79 

20.02 

14.38 

4.98 

4.88 

a  71 


10.88 
9.17 
14.55 
17.19 
34.99 
37.12 
42.32 
43.63 
50.14 
6L86 
62.34 
68.62 


0.22 
2.13 
L55 
.27 
.61 
L53 
L12 
L54 


.08 


33.33 
37.64 
34.36 
37.72 
29.42 
3L75 
32.33 
33.16 
33.35 
30.65 
29.03 
3L20 


0.12 
.01 


3.01 

.60 

L86 


.27 
.39 
.07 
.15 
.05 


.68 
.58 


4.12 

2.16 

L86 

L28 

.90 

.97 

L81 

.74 
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Some  of  these  waters  have  been  modified  by  human  agency,  which 
utilized  them  as  sources  of  salt.  They  form,  neyerthelese,  a  natural 
series,  in  which  the  alkaline  radicles  are  nearly  constant  in  propor- 
tion, while  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  vary  reciprocally. 

A  slightly  different  composition  is  represented  by  a  subgroup  of 
sulphato-chloride  waters,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  two  smaller  lakes. 

Principal  consUtTients  of  sulphato-chloride  waters. 


Cl,  Br. 

SO,. 

CO,. 

N8,K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

BarchAtow  bitter  lake 

45.16 
41.96 
38.00 
35.43 

20.23 
23.88 
27.39 
30.98 

"'"6.65" 
.98 
.85 

2a  27 
26.16 
23.61 
23.18 

'2.*  44' 
5.28 
402 

5.84 

Caspian  Rea ,...,. 

5.87 

BQmktfl-Kul 

4.68 

Seaof  Aial 

5.50 

Here  we  have  a  dilution  of  oceanic  water  by  sulphate-bearing  tribu- 
taries, with  a  falling  off  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  an  increase  in 
calcium  and  magnesium.  The  bitterns  derived  from  these  waters 
differ  from  the  normal  bitterns  in  respect  to  their  proportion  of  sul- 
phates, but  otherwise  they  represent  the  same  order  of  changes.  I 
include  with  them  the  Schunett  Lake  of  Siberia,  which  has  analo- 
gous composition,  and  ako  the  Issyk-Kul. 

Principal  constituents  of  sulphato-chloride  bitterns. 


Karaboghaz  Gulf  (average) 

Tinetzky  Lake 

Schunett  Lake 

laeyk-Kul 


01,  Br.        8O4. 


5L86 
48.12 
38.89 
15.67 


16.48 
2L25 
32.19 
55.94 


CO|.         Na,  K.  Ca. 


0.07 


.31 
1.26 


18.33 
18.70 
16.45 
13.61 


0.28 
.01 
.44 
.94 


M«. 


U.45 
1L91 
1L67 
12.50 


The  water  of  Lake  Chichen-Kanab  in  Yucatan  is  also  a  sulphato- 
chloride  water,  but  it  stands  alone  as  the  only  known  member  of  a 
distinct  subgroup.     Its  dominant  kation  is  calcium. 

The  alkaline  lakes,  which  contain  notable  quantities  of  carbonates, 
are  less  easy  to  classify  than  the  foregoing  waters,  and  yet  some 
analogies  are  clear.  First,  we  have  a  number  of  analyses  in  which 
the  carbonates  are  largely  in  excess  of  all  other  salts,  as  follows: 

Principal  constituents  of  carbonate  waters. 


Cl,  Br. 

so,. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

MoseB  Lake 

3.88 
4.99 
7.64 
7.68 
16.68 

2.87 
2.97 
7.08 
13.24 
2.92 

5L66 
50.97 
4L41 
37.79 
41.  02  , 

19.86 
27.05 
42.82 
4L08 
35.75 
Jiqitized  by 

8.41 

9.90 

.02 

7.26 

Lake  Laach 

2.77 

Gnodenoueh  Lake 

.04 

Black  Lake 

Palic  Lake 

,      .66 

3.35 

^le 
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In  the  next  group  of  waters  carbonates  and  chlorides  predominate^ 
with  sulphates  in  subordinate  quantity. 

Principal  constituents  of  carbonate-chloride  waters. 


01,  Br. 

SO4. 

CO.. 

Na,K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Natron  Lake 

26.00 
27.50 
32.31 
3L82 
36.04 
43.47 
4L04 
47.88 

"7.67' 
.13 
3.27 
L90 
.03 
5.25 
3.76 

32.90 
25.87 
22.47 
2L57 
20.67 
15.17 
14.28 
7.93 

3L05 
37.69 
39.62 
36.51 
40.77 
4L33 
35.95 
8a62 

3.57 

none 

.03 

L35 

3.62 

TTarnftv  liftke 

.07 

Borax  Lake 

.35 

TTiimholHt  Lake 

L88 

Abert  Lake 

Salt  Lake  near  Pretoria 

Pyramid  Lake 

.25 
.55 

2.28 

Winnemiiccft  T/ake, ...  r ...,,., , 

.49 

Borax  Lake,  which  also  contains  5.05  per  cent  of  B4O7  in  its  saline 
residue,  might  well  be  put  in  a  class  by  itself;  but  extreme  subdivision 
is  not  now  desirable. 

In  the  following  waters,  which  are  of  the  ''triple"  type,  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  carbonates  are  all  present  in  notable  quantities: 

Principal  constituents  of  ^* triple"  waters. 


01,  Br.         8O4.  COs.         No,K,  Oa. 


Mg. 


Wilmington  Lake 

Soap  Lake  (average).. 

Owens  Lake 

Mono  Lake 

Tulare  Lake  (average) 

Lake  Van 

Lake  Ruszanda 

Walker  Lake 

Soda  Lake  (average).. 
Katwee  salt  lake 


10.78 
13.07 
26.67 
23.34 
18.82 
27.08 
19.07 
23.77 
35.95 
36.67 


16.62 
16.62 
9.95 
12.86 
18.84 
1L95 
22.56 
2L29 
10.42 
12.33 


32.75 
29.97 
23.51 
23.42 
23.05 
20.71 
19.22 
17.34 
14.83 
10.42 


39.85 
89.48 
40.01 
39.78 
36.78 
38.84 
38.26 
34.83 
36.00 
40.55 


trace 

0.17 

0.02 

.01 

.04 

.10 

.89 

L02 

.57 

.26 

.15 

.90 

L56 

........ 

.22 

Finally  there  are  three  waters  which  might  be  classed  with  the  sul- 
phato-chlorides,  were  it  not  for  their  moderately  alkaline  character. 

Principal  constituents  of  water  of  Lake  Bit  jo,  Devils  Lake,  and  Koho-Nor. 


01,  Br. 

80«. 

00,. 

Na,K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

LakeBiljo 

9.91 
10.45 
40.09 

52.33 
54.07 
17.84 

6.22 
4.24 
5.55 

22.70 
25.88 
3L72 

0.43 
trace 

L77 

7.28 

DevilflLake 

5.36 

Koko-Nor 

2.90 

In  general,  as  was  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  Lahontan  waters, 
alkaline  lakes  are  representatiye  of  yolcanic  regions,  while  saline 
lakes  are  associated  with  sedimentary  deposits.  That  is,  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  the  alkaline  waters  are  the  newest,  and  exhibit 
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the  nearest  relationship  to  rivers  and  springs.  By  the  weathering 
of  rocks  carbonates  are  first  formed,  as  is  seen  in  most  rivers  near 
their  sources.  Under  favorable  conditions  these  salts  accumulate, 
and  they  are  transformed  into  or  replaced  by  other  compoimds  only 
after  a  long  and  slow  series  of  chemical  reactions.  In  recently 
formed  bodies  of  water,  derived  from  igneous  rocks,  carbonates  are 
abundant;  but  as  saUnity  or  concentration  increases,  the  slightly 
soluble  calcium  carbonate  is  thrown  down,  leaving  sulphates  and 
chlorides  in  solution.  If  more  calcium  is  available,  gypsum  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  final  result  is  a  water  containing  Uttle  except 
chlorides.  The  carbonate  waters  form  the  beginning,  the  chloride 
waters  the  end  of  the  series.  When  calcium  is  deficient  in  quantity, 
then  mixed  waters  are  produced,  in  which  alkaline  sulphates,  car- 
bonates, and  chlorides  may  coexist  in  almost  any  relative  propor- 
tions. Waters  of  mixed  type  may  also  be  formed  by  the  blending  of 
supplies  from  different  sources,  and  the  contributions  of  two  tribu- 
taries may  be  very  unlike.  The  fresh  decomposition  products  from 
a  volcanic  rock  and  the  leachings  of  sedimentary  beds  are  widely 
dissimilar;  but  the  chemical  changes  consequent  upon  their  commin- 
gling will  follow  the  order  just  laid  down.  This  order  can  not  be 
stated  in  quantitative  terms,  for  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in 
complex  mixtures  are  not  definitely  known.  The  solubility  of  a  salt 
in  pure  water  is  one  thing;  its  solubility  in  the  presence  of  other 
compounds  is  something  quite  different;  and  when  the  number  of 
possible  substances  is  great  the  problem  becomes  hopelessly  com- 
plicated. Each  substance  influences  every  other  substance,  in  a 
manner  which  depends  partly  upon  temperature  and  partly  upon 
concentration,  and  no  known  equations  can  cover  the  whole  field. 

Qualitatively,  however,  the  conditions  governing  the  deposition 
of  salts  can  be  simply  and  intelligibly  stated.  Suppose  we  consider 
a  solution  so  dilute  that  it  contains  ions  capable  of  forming  the  chlo- 
rides, sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
which  are  the  chief  salts  derivable  from  natural  waters.  Upon  con- 
centration, the  difficultly  soluble  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium will  be  precipitated  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  slightly  soluble 
gypsum.  Next  in  order  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate  will  form, 
and  these  salts  are  deposited  by  many  saline  or  alkaline  waters. 
Later,  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate  may  crystallize  out, 
leaving  at  last  a  bittern  containing  the  very  soluble  chlorides  of  cal. 
cium  and  magnesium.  This  is  the  observed  order  of  concentration 
but  every  step  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  every  instance.  All  of  the 
calcium  may  be  eliminated  as  carbonate,  leaving  none  for  the  forma- 
tion of  other  salts.  All  of  the  sulphuric  ions  may  be  taken  to  produce 
gypsum,  and  then  no  sodium  sulphate  can  form.    In  short,  the  actual 
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changes  which  take  place  during  the  concentration  of  a  specified  water 
depend  on  the  proportions  of  its  constituents,  and  vary  from  case  to 
case.  The  proposed  order  of  deposition  is  simply  the  general  order, 
which  conforms  to  the  facts  of  observation  and  to  the  known  solubil- 
ities of  the  several  salts.  The  least  soluble  possible  salt  will  form 
first;  the  most  soluble  will  remain  longest  in  solution.  The  formation 
of  double  salts  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MINERAL  WELLS  AND  SPRINGS. 

DEFINITION. 

Between  the  so-called  ''mineral  waters"  and  waters  of  ordinary 
character  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  springs  having  the  greatest  conmiercial  importance  yield 
waters  of  exceptionally  low  mineral  content  and  owe  their  value  to 
their  remarkable  purity.  They  are  simply  potable  waters  carrying  a 
minimum  of  foreign  matter  in  solution.  Other  springs,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  characterized  by  excessive  salinityi  and  between  the  two 
extremes  nearly  every  intermediate  condition  may  be  observed. 

In  the  chapter  on  lakes  and  rivers  a  number  of  springs  were  con- 
sidered, which  represent  the  ordinary  or  common  type  of  water  sup- 
ply. Rain  water,  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid,  percolates  through 
the  soil  or  through  relatively  thin  layers  of  rock,  and  emerges  with  a 
moderate  load  of  dissolved  impurities.  Upon  evaporation  such 
waters  give  a  residue  consisting  most  conmionly  of  calcium  carbonate, 
calcium  sulphate,  or  silica,  with  minor  amounts  of  alkaline  chlorides; 
and,  blending  with  rain  or  seepage  waters,  they  form  the  beginnings 
of  streams.  Sometimes  sulphates  predominate,  sometimes  carbon- 
ates, but  chlorides  are  present  much  less  conspicuously.  Calcium  is 
the  dominating  metal,  and  sodium  occupies,  as  a  rule,  a  subordinate 
place.  To  the  vaat  majority  of  spring  waters  these  statements  apply; 
but  here  and  there  exceptions  are  encountered  which,  by  their  peculiar 
characters,  attract  attention  and  are  known  as  "mineral"  wells  or 
springs.  Speaking  broadly,  all  springs  are  mineral  springs,  for  all 
contain  mineral  impurities;  but  in  a  popular  sense  the  term  is 
restricted  to  waters  of  abnormal  or  unusual  composition.  A  mineral 
water,  then,  is  merely  a  water  which  differs,  either  in  composition  or 
in  concentration,  from  the  conmion  potable  varieties.  The  term  is 
loose  and  indefinite,  but  it  has  a  certain  convenience,  and  we  may  use 
it  without  danger  of  being  led  astray. 

To  put  the  case  differently,  a  mineral  spring  may  be  described 
as  one  which  owes  its  character  to  local  as  distinguished  from  wide- 
spread or  general  conditions;  and  the  peculiarities  thus  acquired 
may  result  from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  One  water,  rising  from 
beds  of  salty  is  charged  with  sodium  chloride;  another  represents  the 
solution  of  gypsmn;  a  third  may  carry  substances  derived  from  the 
168 
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sulphides  of  metalliferous  veins,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Any  soluble 
matter  existing  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  find  its  way  into  the 
waters  of  a  spring  and  give  to  the  latter  some  distinguishing  peculiar^ 
ity.  Even  in  their  gasfBous  contents  spring  waters  differ  widely. 
Some  are  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  effervesce  upon 
reaching  the  air,  and  others  contain  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  recognized  by  the  smell.  Some  waters  are  strongly 
acid;  some  alkaline^  and  some  neutral;  waters  emerging  from  beds 
of  pyritiferous  shale  are  often  rendered  astringent  by  salts  of  alumi- 
num or  iron;  one  spring  is  boiling  hot  while  its  neighbors  are  ice 
cold;  in  short,  every  difference  of  origin  may  be  reflected  in  some 
peculiarity  of  composition  or  character.  In  recent  years  many  min- 
eral springs  have  been  found  to  contain  appreciable  quantities  of 
argon,  helium,  and  the  other  inert  gases,  a  fact  which  bears  upon  the 
radioactivity  exhibited  by  natural  waters.  For  example,  G.  Massol/ 
in  the  gas  from  the  thermal  spring  of  Uriage,  France,  found  0.932 
per  cent  of  helium,  together  with  krypton  and  xenon.  Argon  was 
detected  in  the  hot  springs  of  Bath,  England,  shortly  after  the  element 
was  discovered.'  In  the  boriij  acid  soffioni  of  Tuscany,  helium  and 
argon  were  found  by  R.  Nasini;  F.  Anderlini  and  R.  Salvadori.' 
Many  French  springs  have  been  studied,  with  similar  results,  by 
C.  Moureu  and  R.  Biquard.*  These  minor  characteristics  of  natural 
waters  can  not  be  dwelt  upon  more  fully  here. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  waters  can  be  based  on  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions. It  may  be  geologic,  correlating  the  springs  with  their  geo- 
logic origin,  or  as  ancient  or  modem,  or  by  dividiog  them  into  classes 
according  to  their  derivation  from  rain  water  or  from  sources  deep 
within  the  earth;  it  may  be  physical,  drawing  a  chief  distinction 
between  cold  and  thermal  springs;  or  chemical,  in  which  case  differ- 
ences of  composition  determine  the  place  which  each  water  shall 
occupy.  To  a  great  extent  the  three  systems  of  classification  over- 
lap, and  each  one  depends  more  or  less  on  the  others;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  memoir,  which  deals  with  chemical  phenomena, 
the  chemical  method  is  obviously  the  most  appropriate.  The  other 
considerations  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account;  but  chemical 
composition  is,  for  us,  the  determining  factor.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  classification  of  springs  is  comparatively  simple  and  follows 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters.    Waters  are  classed 

1  Compt.  Raod.,  toI.  151, 1910,  p.  1124. 

I  See  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay,  Zeitachr.  phys.  Clieinie,  toL  16, 1805,  p.  362.  Also  Rayleigh,  Proe.  Roy. 
Soc.,  vol.  59, 1896,  p.  198. 

<  Oazx.  ohlm.  ital.,  vol.  28, 1808,  p.  81. 

« Compt.  Rend.,  voL  143, 1906,  p.  795;  vol.  146, 1908,  p.  435.  See  alao  Moureu,  idem,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1155, 
and  In  Revue  ecL,  vol.  9, 1908,  p.  353,  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole  subject.  , 
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according  to  their  negative  radides,  as  chloride,  sulphate,  carbonate, 
or  acid  waters,  with  various  mixed  types  and  occasional  examples  in 
which  unusual  combinations,  such  as  nitrates,  borates,  sulphides,  or 
siUcates,  appear.  The  classification,  however,  can  not  be  rigid,  and 
to  a  great  extent  convenience  must  govern  and  modify  the  usual 
rules.  Mixtures  such  as  we  have  now  to  consider  can  not  be  arranged 
according  to  any  hard-and-fast  system,  but  must  be  dealt  with  some- 
what loosely.  The  general  relationships  are  simple  and  evident,  but 
the  exceptional  cases  are  common  enough  to  modify  any  formal 
scheme  of  arrangement  that  might  be  adopted. 

CHIiORIDE  WATERS. 

The  hterature  relating  to  mineral  springs  is  extremely  volumi- 
nous, and  the  recorded  analyses  are  numbered  by  thousands.  From 
such  a  mass  of  material  only  typical  or  striking  examples  can  be  util- 
ized here  in  order  to  show  the  variations  in  composition  which  have 
been  observed.  As  the  chloride  waters  form  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous group,  we  may  properly  begin  with  them,  and  consider  first 
the  solutions  which  upon  evaporation  yield  principally  sodium  chlo- 
ride. Waters  of  this  class  are  very  common,  and  range  from  potable 
springs  to  brines  approximating  sea  water  in  saline  composition. 
From  such  brines  common  salt  is  commercially  obtained,  and  the  sub- 
joined table  gives  analyses  of  several  important  examples.^  The 
figures  represent  the  composition  of  the  anhydrous  saline  matter  con- 
tained by  the  several  waters,  each  analysis  being  reduced  from  the 
original  form  of  statement  to  percentages  of  ions. 

1  In  Ann.  Rept  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  voL  15, 1603-3,  p.  236  8, 0.  C.  Hoflman  glvei  13  analyMi  of  brlnas 
from  ICanitoba.  A  brine  from  a  veil  1,930  feet  deep,  at  Sand  Beach,  Michigan,  analyied  by  8.  P.  Duffldd 
(GeoL  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 18B5,  p.  83),  Is  unnauaUy  iloh  In  bromine. 
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A.  Brine  from  SyraooM,  New  Toi^.  Avenge  of  fom  analysee  by  C.  A.  GoeMiumn,  pubUdied  In  Dana's 
System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  156. 

B.  Brine  from  Wanaw,  New  York.  Analysis  by  F.  E.  Engelhardt,  Bnll.  New  Yoi^  State  ICos.  No.  11, 
18B3,  p.  38.   Many  other  analyses  are  glTsn  in  this  publication. 

C.  Brine  ftom  East  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Well  806  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  Ooessmann,  OeoL  Surrey 
Michigan,  yoL  3, 1873-1876,  p.  188. 

D.  Brine  from  Pomeroy,  Ohio.  Analysis  by  C.  W.  FouDc,  BulL  Ohio  Oeol.  Bumj,  No.  8, 1M6,  p.  37. 
The  trace  of  iodine  represents  0.004  gramme  Nal  per  liter. 

E.  Humboldt  salt  well,  Minnesota.  Analysli  by  C.  F.  Sidener,  Ann.  Kept  OeoL  Survey  Minnesota, 
▼oL  13, 1884,  p.  101. 

F.  Brine  from  Hutdilnson,  Kansas.  Analysli  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  C.  Case,  Uniy.  Kansas  Oeol. 
Survey,  voL  7, 1902,  p.  7». 

O.  Artesian  weU,  Abilene,  Kansas.  Analysis  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  F.  B.  Porter,  Uniy.  Kansas  Oeol. 
Survey,  yoL  7, 1902,  p.  130.    WeU  1,200  feet  deep. 

H.  Bryan's  weU,  Bistinean,  Louisiana.  Analysis  by  M.  Bird,  Report  on  geology  of  Louisiana,  1902, 
p.  40.    Many  other  analyses  of  salines  are  given  in  this  volume.   The  brines  are  of  Cretaceous  origin. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

CI 

58.86 
.01 

69.71 

61.27 

61.69 

.13 

trace. 

65.96 

69.60 

61.66 

.29 

trace 

69.96 

Br 

I 

SO4 

2.29 
.01 

1.19 

.62 

none.. 

4.18 

1.68 

trace . 

1.33 

.07' 

CO, 

po! 

Na. 

37.29 

.03 

1.28 

38.38 

32.76 

31.61 

.06 

4.91 

.14 

.21 

1.36 

32.66 

.66 

2.71 

38.38 

31.67 
trace 

37.20 

K 

Ca 

.67 

4.25 

4.86 

.94 

Sr 

Ba 

Me 

.23 

.05 

1.20 

1.80 

.11 

1.62 
trace. 

.29 

i&:::::::::::::.::::.: 

Fe 

.01 

.05 

Fe^O. 

}    .08 
.01 

.02 
.07 
.36 

aEo* 

.63 

siC^X;:::::::::::::^ 

.03 

trace . 

Other  solids 

.98 

Satinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
16.84 

100.00 
26.34 

100.00 
20.24 

100.00 
10.62 

100.00 
6.72 

100.00 
29.31 

100.00 
17.89 

100.00 
8.93 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  foregoing  brines  were  formed  by  solution 
from  beds  of  rock  salt.  The  latter  undoubtedly  originated  from  the 
evaporation  of  salt  lakes  or  sea  water,  and  in  geological  age  they 
range  from  the  Cretaceous  down  to  the  upper  Silurian.  The  New 
York  brines  are  from  Silurian  deposits.  The  Humboldt  well  is 
nearest  to  ocean  water  in  composition,  although  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
concentrated.  In  general,  the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  is 
greater  than  in  sea  salts,  for  the  reason  that  that  compound  redis- 
solves  more  readily  than  the  gypsum  which  was  deposited  with  it. 
The  process  bf  deposition  and  re-solution  thus  tends  to  separate  the 
constituents  of  the  original  water;  and  so  the  composition  of  the 
ancient  lake  or  ocean  is  not  exactly  reproduced. 

The  following  analyses  also  represent  the  salts  from  chloride  waters 
in  which  sodium  is  largely  the  predominant  base. 
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Analyses  of  chloride  waUra — J. 

A .  Cincinnati  arteBian  well,  Cincinnati,  Obk>.  Analysis  by  E.  8.  Wayne,  cited  by  A.  C.  Peale,  in  BnlL 
U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  No.  32, 1886,  p.  133.    This  water  contains  oonaideiable  quantities  of  l^ee  HiS  and  COt. 

B.  Upper  Blue  Lick  Spring,  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  J.  F.  Judge  and  A.  Fennel,  cited  by  Peale,  op.  eit., 
p.  111.  Also  rich  in  HtS  and  CDs.  I  represent  hereby  X  an  indeterminate  mixture  of  Ca«PtOs,  AhOa,  and 
FeiOa.  For  later  analyses  of  the  Blue  Lick  springs,  by  B.  and  A.  If.  Peter,  and  for  analyses  of  other 
mineral  waters  In  Kentucky,  see  Chase  Palmer,  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  288, 1900, 
pp.  184-215. 

C.  Montesano  Springs,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  P.  Schweitier,  Oeol.  Survey  MlBsourl,  voL  8, 1802,  p.  77. 
This  volume  contains  many  analyses  of  Missouri  mineral  waters. 

D.  Deep  well  at  Brunswick,  Missouri.    Depth  1,605  feet.    Analysis  by  Schweitier,  op.  dt.,  p.  97. 

£.  Utah  Hot  Springs,  8  miles  north  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Temperature  65*  C.  Analyak  by  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  9, 1884,  p.  30. 

F.  Spring  at  Pahua,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Tians.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  voL  10, 1877,  -^ 
423.  This  spring  is  notable  ih>m  the  fact  that  it  contains  (tee  iodine.  According  to  J.  A.  Wanklyn  (Chem. 
News,  vol.  54, 1886,  p.  300)  the  water  of  Woodhull  Spa,  near  Lincoln,  England,  has  the  same  peculiarity. 
The  iodine  oolorB  the  water  brown  and  can  be  extracted  by  carbon  disulphide. 

In  analyses  D  and  F  the  bicarbonates  of  the  original  statement  have  been  reduced  to  normal  salts. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

55.83 
.04 
.03 

53.08 
.51 
.02 

67.38 
.31 

52.74 

58.79 
trace 

60.78 

Br 

trace 

I,  combined 

.04 

I,  free 

.11 

SO4         

3.12 
2.63 

6.03 
2.34 

5.37 

8.36 
1.88 

.94 
.61 

.15 

COa 

.17 

po! 

.05 

Na     

33.09 
.27 

31.47 
.96 

28.17 
.15 

30.15 

30.38 

3.76 

tiace 

4.90 

.40 

34.81 

K 

.02 

Li ' 

Ca 

3.72 
1.13 

3.56 
1.57 

6.15 
2.30 

4,74 
2.09 

3.14 

Me 

.60 

Af;;;;;;;::::::::::::::::::;: 

.01 

ALO,                 

.02 

Fe      

trace 

Fe,0, 

.06 
.08 

sio,       .      .     : 

.16 
.30 

.17 

.04 

.20 

.12 

X 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
10,589 

100.00 
11,068 

100.00 
8,509 

100.00 
15,905 

100.00 
23,309 

100.00 

21,  oeo 
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AfuUyui  of  chloride  waUn — ^/—Continued. 

0.  Water  of  Seteomaggiore,  Italy.  Analysis  by  R.  Nasinl  and  F.  Anderlini,  Oass.  chim.  ItaL,  voL  30, 
i,  1900^  p.  305.  Contains  In  1,000  grams  0.00223  gram  Mn  and  0.00702  gzamBiO?.  These  are  toss  than  0.O1  per 
cent  of  the  total  solids. 

H.  The  Marienquelle,  Bayarla.  Analysis  by  A.  LIpp,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Qesell.,  vol.  30, 1897,  p.  809. 
Contains  also  much  free  COi.  > 

1.  The  Kochbrunnen,  Wiesbaden,  Oermany.  Analysis  by  C.  R.  Fresenlus,  Jahrb.  Nassau.  Ver.  Natu]> 
kunde,  vol.  fiO,  ia97,  p.  20.  This  water  also  oontains  0.000018  gram  iodine,  0.00008  gram  FO4,  and  0.00016 
gram  AsO«  to  the  liter,  each  recorded  here  as  a  "traoe."  For  other  analyses  of  Wiesbaden  waters  see  the 
same  Journal,  vol.  49, 1896,  pp.  22, 23. 

J.  Water  of  Arva>PoIhora,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  W.  TCabnann  and  M.  Olaser,  ICin.  pet  Mitt.,  vol. 
18, 1896-09,  p.  443.    Organle  matter,  about  0.15  per  cent,  is  excluded  from  the  reduced  statement  here  given. 

K.  Old  sulphur  well,  Harrogate,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  39, 1881, 
p.  500.    The  memoir  contains  some  other  analyses. 

L.  Chloride  of  Iron  Spa,  Harrogate.  Analysis  by  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  89, 1881,  p* 
602.    The  same  author,  in  voL  63, 1883,  p.  685,  gives  analyses  pf  waters  from  Askem,  Yorkshire. 


0 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CI 

61.09 
.15 
.03 

52.72 
.42 
.54 

56.58 

.04 

trace 

58.76 
.37 
.14 

58.81 
.19 
.01 

trace 

''V2Z 
2.12 
trace 

60.83 

Br 

07 

I 

trace 

F 

SO4 

.18 

trace 

.78 

.12 

.02 

S.A 

CO. 

7.661 
trace 

3.13 

trace 

trace 



.*6i 

32.60 
1.16 
.04 
.07 
4.05 
.12 
.01 
.61 

1.07 
.02 

1.23 

P04... 

A804 

B40, 

trace 

trace 

.72 

b6' .: 

Na. 

34.04 

33.08 
trace 
trace 

"'4*  is' 

36.18 
.42 
.22 

"**i"i6' 

.34 
.08 
.29 

33.61 

.48 

.01 

.03 

2.65 

trace 

.42 

1.37 

23.45 

K 

.35 

Li 

.07 

.12 

3.21 

.24 

trace 

NH. 

.03 

o^:*:::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

7.28 

Sr 

.07 

Ba 

.76 

Mg 

.82 

1.34 

3.12 

Mn 

.10 

Fe'' 

.03 

"'".'69' 
trace 

.14 

2.39 

FeoO, 

A&..;;:;:::::. ::::;:::::: 

.01 

trace 

Cu 

trace 

SiOo 

.01 

.76 

.03 

.07 

.30 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
169,000 

100.00 
2,970 

100.00 
8,241 

100.00 
30, 150 

100. 00 
14,800 

100.00 
6,617 

Although  sodium  chloride  is  the  principal  salt  obtainable  from  the 
waters  repreeented  by  the  preceding  analyses,  they  owe  their  interest 
to  other  things.  They  have  been  selected  from  the  great  mass  of 
published  material  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  substances 
like  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  and  iron 
occur  in  waters  of  this  class.^ 

To  these  minor  constituents  the  therapeutic  value  of  mineral  waters 
is  commonly  ascribed,  but  to  considerations  of  that  sort  no  attention 

>  For  the  common  occurrence  of  Sr,  Ba,  Mn,  As,  etc.,  in  mineral  springs  see  J.  C.  Oil,  Rev.  Acad.  cL 
ICadrld,  voL  8, 1900,  p.  131.    On  selenium  hi  mtaieral  waters  see  F.  Taboury,  BulL  Soc.  chim.,  4th  ser., 

VOL  6, 1900,  p.  865.  I      r\r\nlr> 
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can  be  paid  here.    The  last  analysis  given,  that  of  the  Chloride  of 

Iron  Spa  at  Harrogate,  is  interesting  as  marking  a  transition  to 

another  group  of  chloride  waters,  in  which  the  proportion  of  sodium 

is  decreased  and  large  quantities  of  calcium  appear.    Sometimes 

magnesium  is  also  abundant;  for  example,  in  salts  from  the  group 

of  springs  at  Kapouran,  Java,  S.  Meunier  ^  found  54.2  per  cent  of 

calcium  chloride  and  40.66  per  cent  of  magnesium  chloride.     The 

following  analyses  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  calcium  in 

large  proportion : ' 

Analyses  of  chloride  waters — II. 

A.  Brine  from  well  2,M7  feet  deep  at  Conneautsvllle,  Pennsylvania.    Analysis  by  A.  E  Robinson  and 
C.  F.  Mabery,  Joor.  Am.  Cliem.  Soc.,  vol.  19, 1896,  p.  915.    A  little  HiS  Is  present. 

B.  Well  at  Bowennan's  mills,  Whitby,  Canada.    Analysis  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  QeoloKy  of  Canada,  1883, 
II.  647.    Analyses  of  other  waters  are  given  In  this  memoir. 

C.  Water  Ihmi  well  192  feet  deep,  llanitoulin  Island,  Lake  Horon.    Analysis  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Chem- 
kal  and  geological  essays,  1S75,  p.  168. 

P.  Water  fhnn  the  Silver  Islet  mine.  Lake  Superior.    Analysis  by  F.  D.  Adams,  Ann.  Kept.  Oeol. 
Surrey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  1, 1886,  p.  17  M. 

E.  Water  trcm  the  lower  level  of  the  Qoincy  mine,  Hancock,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.  in  the 
aboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

F.  Water  Ihmi  boring  on  Kanab  Greek,  near  Port  Haney,  British  Columbia.    Analysis  by  F.  G.  Wait, 
Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  voL  6,  il,  new  ser.,  1890-91,  p.  22  R. 

O.  Boiling  spring  at  Savu-Savu,  Fiji.    Analysis  by  A.  LWersidge,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales, 
voL  14, 1880,  p.  147.    Part  of  the  aluminum  hi  this  water  is  reported  as  AlCli  and  part  as  AlfOf. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

CI 

62.31 
.53 
.01 
.03 
.27 

64.43 

.41 

trace 

64.45 

61.57 

63.55 

63.39 

57.91 

Br 

I 

preeent 
none 

*'6.*27' 
.42 

SOa 

.13 
.48 

.01 

.01 

none 

5.63 

none 

3.88 

CO, 

.09 

trace 

poV. 

trace 

Na 

18.36 

1.56 

.04 

.23 

13.86 

16.17 
trace 

8.71 
1.92 

18.33 
.67 

16.65 

K 

.93 

Li 

NH^ 

Ca 

13.68 
trace 
5.22 

20.67 

17.46 

30.78 

30.89 

18.34 

Sr 

Me 

2.53 
.02 

4.25 

1.21 
none 

.01 
none 

.03 

.04 

Af;:::::::::::::::::: 

.43 

AliO, 

.54 

Fe 

.25 

trace 

none 

none 

trace 

FejO. 

Mii,Co 

trace 
.15 

none 
.01 

SiO 

.02 

1.78 

Salinity,  parte  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
309,175 

100.00 
46,300 

100.00 
21,660 

100.00 
36,000 

100.00 
212,300 

100.00 
48,500 

100.00 

7,813 

1  Oompt.  Rend.,  vol.  103, 1886,  p.  1206. 

*  See  also  the  analysis  of  brine  fhim  a  well  at  Afana,  ICichlgan,  by  C.  F.  Chandler  and  C.  E.  Pellew,  GeoL 
Survey  Michigan,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 1894,  p.  46.  Also  one  of  water  from  the  Freda  well,  Keweenaw  Point,  Michi- 
gan, by  G.  A.  KOnig,  Rept  State  Board  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1908,  p.  166.  In  the  deep«eated  waters 
aioond  Lake  Superior  caldum  diloride  seems  to  be  an  important  ooostituent.  These  waters  have  been 
careftilly  studied  by  A.  C.  Lane,  Jour.  Canadian  Mln.  Inst.,  voL  12, 1908,  p.  114,  and  Proc  Lake  Superior 
Mln.lBit.,190B,p.a8. 
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The  next  table  contains  analyses  of  waters  belonging  to  the  chloride 
group,  but  in  which  notable  quantities  of  other  acid  radicles  are  also 
present.    The  chlorine,  however,  predominates. 

Analy9e$  of  chloride  waters — III. 

A.  Congress  Spring,  Saratoga,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandlar,  olted  by  A.  C.  Peale  in  BulL 
U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  No.  32, 1888,  pp.  38, 89. 

B.  Hathocn  Spring,  Saratoga,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Chandler,  loc  dt.  For  recent  analyses  of  the 
Hathom  and  twelve  other  Sanutoga  waters,  see  J.  K.  Haywood  and  B.  H.  Smith,  BulL  Bur.  Chemistry 
No.  01,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  1005. 

C.  Franklin  artesian  well,  Ballston,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Chandler,  op.  cit.,  p.  33.  These  waters 
(A,  B,  and  C)  are  all  reported  as  oontalning  bicarbonates,  which  hi  the  present  tabulation,  are  reduced  to 
nonnal  salts.  They  all  effervesce  because  of  their  large  content  in  free  COs.  The  FO4  in  A  and  C  amounts 
to  0.01  grain  per  gallon. 

D.  Artesian  well  at  Lonisville,  Kentuoky.  Analysis  by  J.  Lawreooe  Smith,  cited  by  Peale,  op.  dt., 
p.  115.    Bicarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.    Lithium  is  reported  as  0.03  grain  per  gallon. 

B.  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville,  given  by  G.  F:  Becker  in  ICon.  IT.  S. 
GeoL  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  340«  Bicarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.  The  "trace"  of  iron  rejpwsento 
0.14  port  per  million.  From  a  geological  point  of  view  this  water  is  out  of  its  proper  dassiilcation.  It  is 
a  voloanto  water,  whereas  the  other  waters  hi  the  table  are  of  sedtanentary  origin. 

F.  Laaadowne  well,  Ghettanham,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  voL  96, 
18B4»  p.  773.    The  "traoe"  of  bromine  is  0.3  part,  and  that  of  iron  0.1  part  per  million. 

G.  Tha  Stanislawaqualle,  near  Karlsdorf,  GaUda.  Analysis  by  Von  Dunin-Waaowics  and  J.  Horowits, 
Cham.  CentzalbL,  1800,  pi.  3,  p.  401.  Bicarbonates  reduced  to  nonnal  salts.  The  NOt  amounts  to  0X3 
part  per  million.  One  Ukgram  of  this  water  contains  2.157233  grams  of  free  COt  and  0.10665  gram  of  organic 
matter. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

a 

CI 

42.00 
1.13 

.02 
trace 

.08 

42.42 
.16 
.02 

trace 

41.95 
.37 
.02 

trace 
.04 

48.03 
.05 
.04 

35.00 

38.01 
trace 
trace 

34.60 

Br 

} .« 

I 

F 

SO4 

14.93 

4.58 

.22 

5.08 

20.89 

.82 

8_..... 

CO. 

18.59 

19.28 

18.66 

.49 

4.22 

19.96 

NO. 

trace 

po*:....: 

trace 

trace 

27.62 

.78 

.08 

6.03 

trace 

.00 

3.41 

trace 

trace 

27.29 

.68 

.16 

6.69 

trace 

.12 

3.92 

trace 

trace 

28.84 

1.83 

.07 
5.04 
trace 

.06 
2.95 

.09 

"29."  84* 
.41 
trace 
3.76 

.03 

8.88 

30.35 

3.79 

.27 

.25 

trace 

bA 

nI!..;:: 

32.80 

.72 

trace 

1.85 

37  29 

K 

.53 

Li 

.01 

Cfc 

3.64 

Sr 

1.44 

Ba 

.82 

Mff 

2.19 

.01 

1.37 
trace 
trace 

mS::::::::. :..::::::: 

.01 

Fe 

trace 

Fe,0. 

.03 

.07 

.07 

.02 
.06 

.17 

A&.:::......:.::: 

"".'6i' 

.10 

.02 

trace 

11.41 

trace 

ALO, 

trace 

.02 

.03 

As 

Sb 

Hff 

Sb;..... ..::.::....:. 

.14 

.17 

.07 

.10 

.14 

.69 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
12,022 

100.00 
15,238 

100.00 
20,315 

100.00 
16,700 

100.00 
2,850 

100.00 
8,870 

100.00 
7,639 
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SUIiPHATE   WATERS. 

The  sulphate  waters,  or  the  waters  m  which  SO4  is  the  principal 
negative  ion,  fall,  Uke  the  chloride  waters,  into  several  groups,  which 
shade  one  into  another  by  imperceptible  gradations.  Among  potable 
waters  of  this  class,  those  which  upon  evaporation  yield  chiefly  cal- 
cium sulphate  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Many  examples  of  such 
waters  were  cited  among  the  analyses  of  rivers.  As  a  rule,  on  account 
of  the  slight  solubiUty  of  gypsum,  their  salinity  is  relatively  low. 
Waters  of  this  type  are  frequently  found  in  soK>alled  mineral  springs. 
Other  waters,  of  medicinal  significance,  are  essentially  solutions  of 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  sulphate;  still  others  contain  sulphates 
of  aluminum  or  iron,  and  a  small  group  of  waters,  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  sulphides,  carry  heavy  metals  in  considerable  quantity. 
Examples  of  these  different  classes  are  given  below,  and  some  sulphate 
waters  which  contain  free  acids  will  be  considered  in  a  special  group 
later.    The  following  analyses  are  sufficient  for  present  purposes. 

Analyses  o/nUphate  waters, 

A.  Abilena  well,  14  miles  northwest  of  Abilene,  Xanaas,  130  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  E.  H.  8.  Bailey, 
Unly.  Oeol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  7, 1902,  p.  166.  The  "traces"  refer  to  4  parts  NO9  and  3.2  parts  Fe  per 
milUon  of  water. 

B.  Spring  near  Denver,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  O.  EaUns,  Bull.  U.  S.  QeoL  Survey  No.  60, 1880, 
p.  174.    Contains  210  parts  of  tree  COi  per  million. 

C.  Cottage  well,  Cheltenham,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. ,  vol.  65, 1894,  p.  773. 
Contains  0.2  part  of  Fe  per  million. 

D.  Bitter  spring  at  Laa,  Austria.  Analysis  by  A.  Eauer,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  20, 1870, 
p.  118.    Contains  free  COt. 

B.  Water  from  Crusy,  Hdrault,  France.  Analysis  published  by  Braoonnier,  Annales  des  mines,  8th  ser., 
voL  7, 1885,  p.  143.  From  a  well  14  meters  deep  in  an  old  gypsum  quarry.  The  fissures  around  the  well 
an  lined  with  fibrous  epsomite. 

F.  St.  LorenxqueUe,  Leuk,  Switzerland.  Analysis  by  O.  Lunge  and  R.  E.  Schmidt,  Zeitschr.  anaL 
Chemie,  vol.  25, 1886,  p.  309.  Contains  0.06  part  Li,  0.05  part  NH«,  0.05  part  Fe,  and  0.11  part  Mn  per  mil- 
lion—in each  case  less  than  0.01  per  cent  of  the  total  solids. 
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B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

0.48 

66.28 

.60 

trace 

2.62 
72.56 

6.56 

57.42 

6.48 

.02 

0.57 

69.87 

4.75 

3.73 

74.16 

.03 

0.34 

S04 

65.86 

cot 

3.74 

NOa 

po!                   

} 

trace 

^^* 

As 

trace 

Na 

30.46 
1.08 

11.23 

.22 

trace 

13.51 
.48 

trace 
.01 

8.33 

2.99 
.35 

4.50 
.03 

1.50 

K    

.30 

Li 

trace 

NII4 

.22 
7.63 

■■".'62" 

trace 

Ca 

.67 

.53 

23.55 

Sr                    

.05 

Ba     

trace 

Ue: 

.41 

12.79 

7.03 
trace 
trace 

13.18 

17.45 

3.07 

Mn..                

Fe^^ 

trace 

trace 

.01 

Fe^O*. .                             

1      .02 

.01 

aCo! 

.03 

Ai...:  . 

trace 

Cu 

1 

trace 

SiO, 

.02 

.05 

.16 

.42  1        .07 

1.55 

*^*^2" 

Salinity,  parte  per  million 

100.00 
74. 733 

100.00 
60,584 

100.00 
5,518 

100.00     100.00 
Jigitized  b/VjOU 

100.00 
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0.  Spring  at  Snbrenioa,  Bomia.  Analytis  by  E.  Ludwlflr,  Mln.  pet  Mitt,  voL  11, 188»-1N),  p.  SOS.  1.37 
per  cent  of  free  HsS04  has  been  here  added  to  the  figure  for  the  8O4  radicle.  A  little  organio  matter  (1 1.2 
parte  per  mlJUon)  b  atoo  present  On  p.  306  of  the  same  TOfaime  Ludwlg  gives  an  analysis  of  an  add  water 
rich  in  aluminum  sulphate  fh»n  Bdd^to,  Transylvania.  Other  papers  in  the  volume  give  a  number  ot 
important  analyses  of  springs  in  Bosnia  and  Transylvania.  Some  waters  containing  unusual  amounts  of 
■trontlum  are  mentioned  in  Kept  State  Board  Qeol.  Survey  Michigan,  1905,  p.  555. 

H.  Alum  well,VeFBa!lles,  Missouri.    Analysis  by  P.  Schweitzer,  Oeol.  Survey  Missouri,  vol.  3, 1892,p.  131. 

1.  Water  fn>m  Roncegno,  southern  TyroL  Analjrsis  by  M.  OlSser  and  W.  Kahnann,  Ber.  Deutsch. 
obem.  Gesell. ,  voL  21, 1888,  p.  2879.  For  a  later  analysis  of  Roncegno  water  see  R.  Nasini,  M.  Q.  Levi,  and 
F.  Ageno,  Oau.  chim.  ItaL,  voL  39  (2),  1000,  p.  481.    They  cite  another  analysis  by  P.  Spica. 

J.  Arsenical  spring,  S.  Orsola,  southern  Tyrol.  Analyds  by  C.  F.  Eichleiter,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichs- 
anstalt,  vol.  57, 1907,  p.  520.    The  trace  of  Ni  is  0.008  per  cent 

K.  Spring  on  Shoal  Creek,  4)  miles  west  of  Joplin,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand,  Bull.  U.  S. 
QeoL  Survey  No.  113, 1893,  p.  49.  Total  COs,  tree  and  combined,  120.5  parts  per  million.  A  trace  of  lead  Is 
also  reported. 
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H 

I 

J 

K 

CI 

0.48 
65.33 

"76.57' 

0.03 
70.93 

0.33 
71.84 

0.48 

QQ. 

52  76 

cot 

8.00 

po! 

trace 

.23 
1.93 

.75 

HgA804 

AbOo 

.41 

.31 

.32 

trace 

3.00 

1.48 

.12 

24.98 

.14 
.21 
.10 

Na 

K 

Li 

1.19 

i.25 
.23 

.67 
.46 

Oa 

Mg 

Mn 

Fe^' 

Fe"'^ 

5.82 
3.39 

""'4.' 28* 

7.08 

.93 

.78 

.03 

.   11.09 

3.09 
.17 
.41 

6.32 
.97 
.24 

1.76 
13.09 

3.05 

11.32 
.71 
.42 
.11 

Al 

1.21 

7.36 

.08 

Co 

Ni 

trace 

Od 

.10 

Zn 

.30 

.36 

1.70 

"i."39" 

.06 

.15 

1.61 

*"*\'6i' 

1.19 

22.31 

Ou 

.04 

SiOs       

2.54 

Salinity.  Darts  Der  million 

100.00 
1,723 

100.00 
3,303 

100.00 

8,150 

100.00 
7,683 

100.00 
540 

The  Roncegno  and  S.  Orsola  waters  evidently  derive  their  saline  con- 
stituents from  metallic  sulphides,  apparently,  in  great  part,  from 
arsenical  pyrites.  Arsenical  waters  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  of 
them  contain  enough  arsenic  to  be  poisonous.  The  water  from  Shoal 
Creek  represents  the  oxidation  of  zinc  blende,  together  with  some 
reaction  upon  the  adjacent  limestones,  from  which  its  calcium  and 
carbonic  ions  were  obtained.  It  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  a 
mine  water,  although  it  is  not  derived  from  any  artificial  opening. 
For  comparison,  three  analyses  of  mine  waters,  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey,  are  appended.  Two  of  them  are 
zinc  waters;  the  third  is  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Such 
waters  play  an  important  part  in  the  leaching  and  reprecipitation  of 
ores,  and  will  be  more  fully  considered  later. 

lOlSSr^Bull.  491-U ^12  Digitized  by  Google 
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Analyies  of  mine  vfaten. 

A,  B.  TwomiDewBtenlhrnLfhe  lClnoi]rixliioraKion,«ialywd  byH.  N.B^^  Twocimllar  watea 
from  the  sanu  reglcm  wen  analyied  by  C.  P.  WUUamsi  AziL  Ch^^ 

C.  Water  from  the  Mountain  View  mine,  Batte,  Montana.  Ana^is  by  W.  F.  HUlebrand..  Spedlle 
SntTity,  1.1317  at  16*  G.   Contelna,  in  parts  per  million,  3JS  Ni»  4.6  Co,  6.8  K,  and  1.6  PO4. 


A 

B 

C 

CI 

0.16 
64.47 

0.03 
63.26 

0  01 

S04 

60  29 

PO, 

trace 

A804 

trace 

Na.. 

1.14 
.10 

trace 
14.38 

L36 
.08 

6.49 

.60 
trace 
none 
3.55 
.26 
.02 
4.88 

04 

K 

tVAPA 

Li 

trace 

Ca 

26 

Mff 

13 

mS....... : :.;::::: 

01 

Fe^' 

04 

Ni 

trace 

Co 

trace 

Zn 

10.74 

trace 

.02 

.20 

.86 

24.80 

.04 

.09 

1.46 

1.11 

37 

Cu 

38  72 

Cd 

Al 

07 

SiO, 

06 

FWinity,  partfl  jwr  million 

100.00 
4,232 

100.00 
9,754 

100.00 
117,850 

Two  other  examples  of  intermediate  waters,  containmg  both  sul- 
phates and  chlorides,  but  with  the  former  in  excess,  may  be  cited 
here.    Both  are  from  Indiana,  and  the  analyses  are  by  W.  A.  Noyes* 

Analyu»  ofmlphaUhcMoride  tpoten. 

A.  King's  mineral  spring,  near  Dallas.  Twenty-sixth  Ann.  Rept.  Indiana  Bept.  Geology,  1901,  p.  82. 
Contains  tnoes  of  Al,  Fe,  Ba,  8r,  Li,  Mn,  Ni,  Zn,  Br,  PO4,  and  B^O?.  This  Tolame  contains  an  elaborate 
report  npon  the  mineral  waters  of  Indiana,  in  which  many  other  analyses  are  dted. 

B.  West  Baden  Spring.  Op.  dt,  p.  109.  Contains  tiaoes  of  Al,  Fe,  Ba,  Sr,  Li,  Br,  I,  PO4,  and  BiOr. 
Also  32.6  parts  of  Bi8  per  million  of  water. 


A 

B 

CI 

11.10 

59.68 

1.67 

13.89 

.49 

2.91 

10.19 

.07 

18.19 

so. 

46.66 

CO. 

4.11 

Na! 

11.72 

K 

.78 

Ca 

13.16 

Mg 

5.21 

SiOj..                                                     

.17 

Salinitv  narta  ner  million        .           

100.00 
15,682 

100.00 
4,417 
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CARBONATE   WATBRS. 

The  carbonate  waters^  those  in  which  CO,  or  HCO,  is  the  principal 
negative  ion,  fall  into  two  main  subdivisions^  calcium  being  the  im- 
portant base  in  one,  and  sodium  in  the  other.  A  large  number  of 
lake  and  river  waters  as  we  have  already  seen,  belong  to  the  first  of 
these  groups,  and  so  do  many  springs  of  the  usual  potable  type; 
waters  of  the  second  group,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  In  most  of 
these  waters  the  carbonic  acid  present  is  sufficient  to  form  bicarbon- 
ates — a  condition  which  renders  it  possible  for  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  iron  to  remain  in  solution.  Upon  evaporation  of  such  waters, 
CaCO,  and  MgCO,  are  deposited,  while  the  ferrous  bicarbonate  is 
broken  up,  and  insoluble  Fe,0„  or  some  corresponding  hydroxide,  is 
formed  by  oxidation.  The  anhydrous  residue,  in  such  cases,  contains 
no  bicarbonates,  but  the  latter  may  exist  when  sodiimi  is  predomi- 
nant. The  salt  NaHCO,  is  reasonably  stable.  On  account  of  these 
peculiarities,  which  characterize  the  carbonate  waters,  it  seems  best 
to  state  their  analyses  in  two  ways — one  with  bicarbonate  ioiis  (when 
they  are  given)  in  terms  of  parts  per  million,  the  other  in  percentages 
of  anhydrous  residue,  as  in  all  the  preceding  tables.  Each  form  of 
statement  has  its  advantages,  but  the  second  method  gives  the  best 
comparison  between  different  waters.  The  following  analyses  repre- 
sent waters  of  the  carbonate  type:^ 

X  Some  interasting  oarbonate  wsten  from  Colondo  are  denrlbed  by  W.  P.  Headdan  in  Am.  Jonr.  8oL, 
4th  8er.,  Tol.  27, 1900,  p.  806. 
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Analiytes  of  carbonate  water$, 

A  HoCleUand  w«U,  Can  County,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  P.  Schweitxer,  Oeol.  Survey  Mlasoiiri,  voL  3. 
1892,  p.  181. 

B.  Artesian  water,  La  Junta,  Colorado.  Well  386  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  W.  F  Hillebrand,  in  the  labors 
atory  of  the  United  States  Geoloj;lcal  Survey. 

C.  Ojo  Caliente,  near  Taos,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  113, 
1898,  p.  114.  TiBoes  of  As,  NOa,  Ba,  NH4,  and  possibly  I,  were  found.  For  the  geologic  relations  of  OJo 
CaUente  see  W.  Lindgren,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  22. 

D.  The  Grande-Grille,  Vichy,  France.  Analysis  by  J.  Bouquet,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 
1854,  p.  804.    Analyses  of  other  Vichy  waters  and  their  sediments  are  given  in  this  memoir.a 

E.  Spring  at  Hlkutala,  Purirl,  district  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New 
Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  10, 1877,  p.  423. 

F.  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  W.  P.  Mason,  Chem.  News,  vol.  61, 1890,  p.  123.  This 
water  is  notable  for  the  relatively  large  amount  of  manganese  which  it  contains. 

G.  Spring  In  Pine  Creek  valley,  near  Atlin,  British  Columbia.  Analysis  by  F.  G.  Wait,  Ann.  Kept. 
Geol.  Survey  Canada,  1900,  p.  40  R.    This  water  deposits  hydromagnesite  and  calcareous  tu£a. 

H.  Wllhelmsquelle,  Karbbrunn,  Austrian  Slleda.  Anal3r8ls  by  £.  Ludwlg,  Mln.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  4, 1882 
p.  182.  ^ 

L^Parts  per  aimon  of  water. 
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trace 
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6.48 
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present 

273.75 
6.79 

HCO. 
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trace 
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PO4.! 
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trace 

4.2 
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31.4 

3.4 
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1.4 

9.5 
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trace 
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trace 
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6.4 

trace 
4.4 

1,851 
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2 

58 

1,897.1 

31.6 

trace 
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9.51 
3.65 

5.24 

K 

1.76 

Li 

trace 

Oa 

4 

145. 10 

116.8 

66.27 

Sr 

trace 

Mff 

2 

2.5 

trace 

2.4 

60.2 

15.63 

4.50 

11.31 

1,152.3 
""6.'7' 

18.85 

mS. 

.05 

Fe 

trace 

46.57 

Fe,0, 



1.6 

.5 

60.2 

2 

Ito^^^^^^^^        

3.4 
51.0 

2.10 
12.00 

6.5 
82.5 

.30 

aa,!::::.:: 

12 

70 

39.6 

69.36 

2,069 

1,668.3 

2,614.4 

5,249 

7,673.1 

489.00 

7,829.5 

621.69 

«  According  to  De  Gouvenafai  (Compt  Rend.,  vol.  76, 1673  p.  1063),  Vichy  water  contains  7.6  parts  of 
fluorine  per  million.  In  the  water  qi  Bourbon-l'Archambault  2.68  parts  of  fluorine  were  found.  Fw 
other  examples  of  water  containing  fluorine  see  J.  C.  Gil,  Mem.  Acad.  Barcelona,  vol.  1, 1896,  p.  420;  A.  F. 
de  Silva  and  A.  d' Aguiar.  Bull.  Soo.  chim. ,  3d  ser. ,  vol.  21, 1899,  p.  887;  C.  Lepierre,  Compt-  Rend.,  vol.  128, 
1809,  p.  1289;  J.  Casares,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chemie.  vol.  34.  1895.  p.  546;  vol.  44,  19a5,  p.  m;  and  P.  Carles, 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  144, 1907,  p.  37.  Carles  rarely  failed  to  detect  fluorine  in  mineral  waten,  commonly 
ftom  0.002  to  0.004  gram  per  liter.  In  one  Viohy  water  he  found  0.018  gram,  his  maximum.  This  is  18 
parts  per  million. 
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trace 
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trace 
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Fe 

trace 
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1.32 
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WATERS  OF  MIXED  TTPE, 

The  following  analyses^  which  are  all  reduced  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard, represent  waters  of  mixed  types,  chlorides  with  carbonates;  sul- 
phates with  carbonates;  or  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates  all 
together.  Waters  of  this  character  are  very  common,  and  show 
almost  every  stage  of  intermediate  gradation. 
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Analy$m  ofvaUn  ofwkud  tffpm, 

A.  The  Virginia  Hot  Springs^Vligiiila.  Ay«ni»ofiixq)flB«i,MMl7WdbrF.  W.CltflDB,Biin.X7.  8. 
OeoL  Survey  No.  0, 1884,  p.  88. 

B.  The  Life  well,  FatrhaYenSprlngBtMisBoari.  AnAlysIs  by  P.  Sohwettier,  Geol.  Sorvvy  MtaBoori,  voL  S, 
802,  p.  174. 

C.  Deep  well,  ICMomb^ininolL  Analyxed  by  O.Staifsr  in  the  laboratocy  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Smrey. 

D.  Cleopatra  Spring,  YellowBtone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  F.  A.  Goooh  and  J.  B.  Whltfleld,  BoB. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  47, 1888,  p.  86.    Free  COt.  8M  parts  per  million. 

£.  Orange  Spring,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Goooh  and  Whitfield,  op.  dt.,  p.  88.  Free 
COfl,  02  parts  per  million. 

F.  KOnigsquelle,  Bad  Bister,  Saxony.  Analysis  by  R.  Flechsig,  dted  by  A.  Goldberg,  15.  Ber.  Natarv. 
Gesell.  Chemnitz,  1004,  pp.  74, 108.  This  memoir  is  a  monograph  on  the  mineral  waten  of  Saxony,  and 
oontatais  many  analyses.    Bicarbonates  redooed  to  normal  salts.    Free  COt  is  also  present. 

G.  The  Sprudei,  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.  Analysis  by  F.Ragsky,  dted  by  Roth,  AllgemelnemiddiemiBrtie 
Geok>gle,  vol.  1,  p.  660.  Contains  0.7604  gram  f^ee  and  halfroombinedCOi,  per  klk)gram.  Also  traces  of  Br. 
I,Ll,B,Rb,andCs. 

H.  Chalybeate  water,  Ifittagong,  New  Soath  Wales.  Analysis  by  J.  C.  H.  Mhigaye,  Pioc  Roy.  Soo. 
New  South  Wales,  voL  26, 1802,  p.  78.  A  very  unusual  water.  In  the  same  memoir  Mlngaye  ^ves  many 
other  analyses  of  Australian  spring,  artesian,  and  wdl  waters. 
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Sr 
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1.40 
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Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
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100.00 
563 

100.00 
1,670 

100.00 
3,008 

100.00 
1,732 

100.00 
1,612 

100.00 
4,991 

100.00 
5,431 

100.00 
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SILICEOUS    WATERS. 

Waters  characterized  by  a  large  relative  proportion  of  silica  are 
common,  and  a  number  of  examples  were  noted  among  river  waters, 
Uruguay  River  forming  the  extreme  case.  Springs  isduing  from 
feldspathic  rocks  are  likely  to  contain  silica  as  a  chief  inorganic  con- 
stituent, but  the  absolute  amount  of  it  is  generally  small.  In  volcanic 
waters,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  geyser  waters,  the  silica 
may  reach  half  a  gram  to  the  liter,  and  sometimes  even  more.^    It  is 

1  For  example,  tbe  Opel  Spring,  in  the  YeUowftooe  Ntdonal  Firk,  oairiee  0.70ao  gnm  of  lOlcaper  Idlo- 
gnm  of  water. 
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usually  reported  as  SiO,;  although  in  some  cases,  when  the  ordmary 
acid  radicles  are.  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  bases,  it  becomes  necessaiy 
to  assume  the  existence  of  silicates,  even  if  their  precise  nature  is 
imknown.  For  such  waters  it  is  convenient  to  report  this  saline  silica 
in  the  form  of  the  metasilicic  radicle  SiO„  the  dried  residue  being 
supposed  to  contain  the  sodium  salt  NajSiO,;  but  this  is  hardly  more 
than  a  convenient  device  for  evading  a  recognized  imcertainty.  In 
solution,  according  to  L.  Kahlenberg  and  A.  T.  Lincoln,^  sodium 
metasilicate  is  hydrolyzed  into  colloidal  silica  and  sodium  hydroxide; 
and  this  conclusion  was  also  reached  by  F.  Kohlrausch '  about  five 
years  earher,  although  he  stated  it  in  a  more  tentative  form.  In 
natural  waters,  then,  silica  is  actually  present  in  the  colloidal  state, 
and  not  in  add  ions.  On  evaporation  to  dryness  the  silicate  may 
form,  but  only  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other  acid  groups.  Sudi 
a  deficiency  is  indicated  by  a  pronounced  alkalinity  in  any  highly 
siUceous  water. 

For  convenience,  the  silicic  waters  are  divided  below  into  two 
groups — first,  two  waters  are  given  which  are  probably  not  of  volcanic 
origin;  second^  a  number  of  geyser  waters  appear  in  a  table  by  them- 
selves. The  two  waters  j  ust  mentioned  are  as  follows.  Both  are  rather 
dilute. 

1  Jour.  Fhyiioal  Ghem.,  yoL  3, 1808,  p.  77.  *  Zeitiohr.  phyilkal.  Gbflmie,  toI.  12, 1808,  p.  778. 
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AndlyMs  ofgUkie  waters  not  (^  voloamc  arigm. 

A.  Big  Iron  Spring,  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.  Analysis  by  J.  K.  Haywood.  Rept  to  U.  .8.  Dept.  Interior, 
IW2.  This  Is  a  typical  water,  selected  from  among  the  46  springs  which  wwe  analysed.  All  the  hot  springs 
in  this  group  are  very  much  alike.  Ha3rwood  reports  his  carbonates  wholly  as  bicarbonates,  and  his  fignres 
are  here  restated  in  normal  form—that  Is,  HCOs  has  been  recalculated  into  the  proper  quantity  of  CO^ 
oorresponding  to  the  normal  salts. 

B.  Cascade  Spring,  Olette,  eastern  Pyrenees.  One  of  six  analyses  by  E.  Willm,  Compt.  Bend.,  vol. 
104, 1887,  p.  1178.  Temperature  79.4"  G.  In  this  water,  which  mi^t  also  be  classM  as  a  sulphur  water, 
the  radicle  SsOi  represents  the  presenoe  of  thlosulphates,  produced  by  the  partial  oxidatioa  of  lulpliideBL 
Thiosulphates  have  also  been  reported  in  other  waters,  and  several  examples  from  Indiana  are  cited  In 
Twenty-sixth  Ann.  Kept.  Indiana  Dept.  Geology,  1901,  pp.  76, 81, 86. 
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Br,  I.. 
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Fe,Al. 
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41.47 

.23 

.03 

.64 

2.38 

.80 

trace 

.03 

23.54 

traces 

2.56 

.17 

.10 

22.85 


7.28 

4.81 

3.38 

12.14 


26.09 
2.00 


1.01 
trace 


38.91 


Salimty,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
a  199 


100.00 
244 


a  284.8  in  the  original,  where  bicarbonates  are  included.    In  that  statement  HCOt  fonns  flO.Q3  per  cent 
of  the  total  solids.    This  water  might  be  equally  well  classed  with  tlie  carbooaie  watflfs. 

For  geyser  waters  and  waters  of  similar  character  the  data  are 
abundant  and  only  a  few  examples  need  be  utilised  here. 
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AnalyMs  qf  geyser  toaUn, 

C.  Oonl  Spring,  Norrls  Bastai,  Yellowstoiie  Nstknial  Park. 

D.  Bohfanis  Spring,  NoiTis  Bastn. 

E.  Bench  Spring,  Upper  Qeyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

F.  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  Upper  Oeyser  Basin. 

0.  Bzoelslor  Oe'yser,  Midway  Baain,  YeUowstone  National  Park.  Analyses  C  to  O  by  F.  A.  Ooooh  and 
J.  B.  Whitfield,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Surrey  No.  47, 1888.  A  number  of  other  geyser  waters  ware  analysed 
and  are  reported  in  this  memoir.  The  figures  given  here  vary  somewhat  from  the  original  statements, 
haying  been  recalculated  on  a  different  basis.    The  discrepancies,  however,  are  very  slight. 

H.  Great  Geyser,  Iceland.    Analysis  by  Sandberger,  Ann.  Cham.  Pharm.,  vol.  62, 1847,  p.  40. 

1.  Te  Tarata,  Rotunia,  New  Zealand.  The  water  which  formed  the  white  tenaoe  of  Rotomahana.  A 
large  excess  of  silica  over  bases,  represented  as  SiOf. 

J.  Otokapuanngi,  Rotoma  geysers.  The  water  of  the  pink  terrace.  Excess  of  silica  very  small.  Anal- 
yses I  and  J  by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst,  vol.  10, 1877,  p.  423.  Thirteen  other  analyses  are  given 
In  this  memoir.  J.  S.  Haolaurin,  In  Thirty-ninth  Ann.  Kept.  Colonial  Laboratory,  Mines  Dept.,  New 
Zealand,  gives  23  analyses  of  mineral  springs  in  New  Zealand.  Several  of  them  are  very  high  In  silica. 
See  also  the  Forty-second  Report  For  eariy  analyses  of  YeUowstone  waters  see  H.  Leffman,  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25,  pp.  104, 351. 
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Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
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100.00 
1,880 
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100.00 
1,388 
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1,336 

100.00 
1,131 

100.00 
2,064 
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2,736 

NITRATE,    PHOSPHATE,    AND    BORATE    WATERS. 

Although  waters  containmg  small  quantities  of  mtrates,  borates, 
or  phosphates  are  not  unconunoU;  waters  in  which  these  compounds 
are  conspicuous  are  rare.  Melville's  analysis  of  Steamboat  Springs 
has  already  been  cited,  and  the  salts  from  that  water  contain  nearly 
9  per  cent  of  the  radicle  B4O7,  corresponding  to  about  11.5  p^  cent 
of  anhydrous  borax.^    Nitrates  are  usually  regarded  as  evidence  of 

1  Boile  add  in  natural  waters  has  been  dterassed  by  L.  Dieulafait  In  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  93, 1881,  p.  224; 
▼oL  04, 1882,  p.  1362;  and  voL  100, 1886,  pp.  1017, 1240.  Aooording  to  L.  Kahlenberg  and  O.  Bchreiner  (Zelt- 
sehr.  phjrikaL  Cbemie,  toL  20, 1806,  p.  647),  the  groop  B4O7  la  not  the  tnie  ion  of  the  borateB.  It  la  a  oob> 
Tcnient  ezpreeBlon,  howeyer,  for  the  negative  radicle  of  borax. 
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pollution  in  waters,  but  they  do  not  neceBsaiily  indicate  pollution. 
In  arid  regions,  where  nitrification  goes  on  rapidly,  nitrates  may 
occur  in  considerable  amounts;  some  of  the  imderground  waters  of 
Arizona  contain  as  high  as  160  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  in  this 
form.^  The  following  analyses  probably  represent  extreme  examples 
of  phosphates,  borates,  and  nitrates  in  natural  waters: 

AnalyseM  o/phoBj^uUe,  haraUf  cmd  nitrate  waJten. 

A.  Hot  spring  from  sulphur  bank  on  the  margin  of  Clear  Lake»  Califoniia.  Analysis  by  O.  E.  Hoove, 
Geol.  Survey  Calilomia,  Geology,  1865,  p.  09.  In  the  original  the  carbonates  are  given  as  UoarbonataB,  and 
ammonium  bicarbonate  is  reported  to  the  extent  of  107.75  grains  per  gallon.  80  gnat  a  proportion  of  am- 
monium in  a  water  is  extraordinary,  although  one  add  water,  dted  later  (p.  188),  iorpasses  it.  In  the 
tabulation  the  bicarbonates  are  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

B.  Hot  water  from  the  Hermann  shaft,  Sulphur  Bank,  Caliinmla. 

C.  Hot  water  from  the  Panott  shaft,  Sulphur  Bank.  Analyses  6  and  C  by  W.  H.  HdviUe,  dted  by 
G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13;  1888,  p.  260.  Some  organic  matter,  a  little  H|S,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  CDs  are  reported  in  these  waters. 

D.  Phosphatic  water  from  Viry,  Sdne-et-Olse,  France.  Analysis  by  Bourgoin  and  Chastalng;  abstract 
tn  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  54, 1888,  p.  354.  The  water  issues  Dram  a  gallery  oat  in  day.  Bicarbonates  reduced 
to  nonnal  salts. 

£.  Spring  "  Valette "  at  Cransac,  Aveyron,  France.  One  of  nine  analyses  by  A.  Camot,  Oompt.  Rend., 
voL  111,  1890,  p.  102.  These  springs  issue  below  beds  of  coal  and  oarbonaoeoos  sdiists,  In  irtilch  fires  have 
oocuired.    The  nitrates  were  derived  firom  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  contained  In  tho  coal. 

F.  The  holy  well  Zem-SSem  at  Mecca.  Analysis  by  P.  Van  Romburgh,  Reo.  trav.  chim.,  vol.  5,  1886, 
p.  255.  For  a  corroborative  analysis  see  M.  Greshoff,  idem,  vol.  16»  1807,  p.  354.  The  nitrates  of  this  water 
are  commonly  ascribed  to  pollution  by  human  agency;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  so  large  a  quantity,  absohit  > 
or  relative,  could  be  derived  from  that  source,  a 
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100.00 
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100.00 
5,006 
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100.00 
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100.00 
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3,455 

•  The  mineral  water  of  Chenydale,  Virginia,  is  also  reported  to  be  rich  In  nitrates.   See 


H.y,^„dB.H.Bn.t..or.c<»nm«a-bot««i«.p...U.Bun.B^^ 
\gr.,  1905,  p.  54.   Several  springs  in  Massachusetts,  reported  by  W.  W.  Skinner  (Bull.  Bar.  Ghonlsvy 
\o,  189, 1911).  are  also  remarkably  high  In  nitrates. 
MUokooea  with  normal  carbonates.    With  bicarbonatca  the  salinity  becomes  6,556  parts  per  mlllloB. 


i  See  W .  W .  Skinner,  BulL  Univ.  Axlsona  Agr.  Szpcr.  Sta.  No.  4A,  1908. 
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ACID   WATERS* 

The  last  group  of  waters  that  we  have  to  consider  are  those  which 
contain  free  acids,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied in  two  divisions — first,  acid  waters  derived  from  sedimentary 
rocks,  their  acidity  being  probably  due  to  the  oxidation  of  pyrites  or 
other  sulphides;  second,  waters  of  volcanic  origin.  Under  the  first 
heading  the  four  analyses  given  below  may  be  cited.  In  these  anal- 
yses it  seems  best  to  state  the  free  acids  as  such  and  not  in  the  form 
of  ions,  and  to  give,  instead  of  the  normal  ''salinity,"  the  total 
inorganic  impurity  in  parts  per  million. 

Analy9es  of  add  waUnfrcm  iedimentary  rocks. 

A.  Tbe  Tosoarora  sour  spring,  9  miles  south  of  Brantford,  CsDada.  Analyala  by  T.  Sterry  Hnnt,  GeoL 
Surrey  Canada,  1863,  p.  645. 

B.  Oak  Orchard  Spring,  Alabama,  Oenesee  County,  New  York.  Analyris  by  W.  J.  Craw,  Am.  Jour. 
ScL,  ad  aer.,  vol.  9, 1890,  p.  449.  The  tree  add  is  stated  In  the  original  as  80i;  it  is  here  recalculated  into 
H1SO4. 

C.  Spring  9  miles  northwest  of  Jonesville,  Lee  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  L.  £.  Smoot,  Am.  Cham. 
Jour.,  voL  19, 1897,  p.  234.    Addity  low. 

D.  Rockbridge  Alum  Spring,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  M.  B.  Hardin,  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4, 1873-74,  p.  347. 
This  water  and  that  analysed  by  Smoot  might  be  equally  well  put  in  the  ordinary  sulphate  group  witti 
other ' '  alum  "  sprinp. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

HaS04,  free 

69.62 

47.87 

5.82 
.18 

"75.' 14' 

9  37 

HNO,,  free 

tnce 

CI 

.43 
36.28 

.32 

SO4,  combined 

22.11 

trace 

.26 

.44 

68  21 

PO4 

tnce 

Na 

.87 
.71 

1.19 

22 

K 

.11 

Li 

.01 

Ca 

3.70 

.60 

2.17 

6.39 
2.06 
3.06 

*  "2.24' 

38 

Mk 

1.11 

F^:::.:.::. :.:...:::...:::::::. :::::::::::::: 

1.19 

F&'' 

Mn 

.69 

Ni 

.07 

Co 

.05 

Zn 

.08 

Cu.- 

trace 

Al 

L20 

1.00 
1.33 

12.55 
2.88 

11.08 

SiO. 

7.11 

Total  inorgamc  impurity^  partB  per  million 

100.00 
6,161 

100.00 
«5,136 

100.00 
3,715 

100.00 
464 

«  4,086  when  the  tne  add  is  reckoned  as  iOi. 
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Among  volcanic  waters  acidity  is  much  more  common,  and  many 
examples  of  it  are  known.  The  following  analyses  are  among  the 
most  typical;  and  are  stated  in  the  normal  percentage  form: 

Analyses  of  add  waters  of  volcanic  origin. 

A.  Devil's  Inkpot,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  F.  A.  Oooch  and  J.  E.  Whitfield,  Boll. 
U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  47, 1888|  p.  80.  Aoidlty  alight  This  water  is  onlque  on  aoooont  of  its  higih  pro- 
portion of  ammonium  salts.  It  contains  NH4  equivalent  to  2.8  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  liter,  or 
about  83  per  cent  of  the  total  impurity.  Contains  also  65  parts  of  free  GOs  and  5  parts  of  H|S  per  million. 
As  an  ammonlacftl  water  this  may  be  compared  with  the  borate  water  from  Clear  Lake,  California,  prevloosly 
cited. 

B.  Rio  Vinagre,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  J.  B.  Bousslngault,  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1874, 
p.  80.  Free  SOs  recalculated  into  HaSOi.  Bonminganlt  also  gives  analyses  of  several  saline  waters  from 
the  same  region.  On  p.  81  he  estimates  that  Rio  Vinagre  at  Puraoe  carries,  each  day,  46,873  kilograms  of 
H1SO4  and  42,150  kilograms  of  HCl.    These  figures  correspond  to  17,000  and  15,000  metric  tons  per  annum. 

C.  Hot  Spring,  Paramo  de  Ruis,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  H.  Lewy ,  dted  by  Bousslngault,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
Free  SOg  recalculated  into  H^O^. 

D.  SoU&tara  at  Poxzuoli,  Italy.    Analysis  by  S.  De  Luca,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70, 1870,  p.  408. 

E.  Brook  Sungl  Fait,  from  crater  of  Idjdn  volcano,  Java.  Analysis  by-F.  A.  Flttcklger,  Jahresber. 
Chemie,  1862.  p.  820.    Acid  waters  are  not  uncommon  in  Java. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

-E 

HCl,  free 

0.18 
1.29 
2.73 

36.92 
1.89 

5.60 
44.17 

*  16.62' 

43  96 

H2SO4,  free 

^BOV. 

d...  

4.75 
43.97 

4.96 
31.71 

.34 
55.08 

14  95 

SO4 

67.66 

26  96 

POj 

BA 

Na.. : 

.73 
.24 
.01 
22.85 
1.18 
.36 

3.08 

3.22 

tiace 
.57 

1  32 

K 

39 

Li 

NH4 

.58 
2.91 

.55 
trace 
3.47 

Ca 

2.45 

1.21 
2.31 

2  05 

Mg 

94 

Sfc : 

F&' 

trace 

1.53 

Fe/^' 

4.66 

Al 

.10 

7.14 

3.  is 

7.16 
trace 
12.72 

4  44 

Afl 

SiOj 

2.67 

.80 

2.21 

.33 

Total  impurity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
3,365 

100.00 
02, 969 

100.00 
J»8,296 

100.00 
c2,477 

100.00 
18,060 

o  2,060  with  free  SOt  instead  of  H1BO4. 
^7,638  with  free  SOt  iDitead  of  H^M>«. 


«2, 4n  with  free  SOs  inateMl  of  HsBO«. 
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Analytes  of  add  waten  of  voloamic  or^n— Oontinued. 

F.  Hot  Lake,  White  Island,  Bay  of  Plentj,  New  Zealand.  Analyito  by  C.  Du  Pontell,  Ann.  Cbem. 
Pbann.,  vol.  96, 1855,  p.  103.    Practically  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

0.  Probably  the  same  water  as  that  of  F.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  10, 
1877,  p.  423.  In  a  later  analysis  by  7.  8.  Madanxln  (Proo.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  27, 1911,  p.  10),  the  iweseDoe  of 
pentathlonic  add  Is  reported. 

H.  Cameron's  Bath,  Rotonia  geyser  district,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  Skey,  loccit.  Contahis  6  parts 
per  million  of  H|B. 

1.  Yellow  lake  or  hot  pool,  crater  of  Taal  volcano,  Luson,  Philippine  Islands. 

J.  Oreen  lake  or  pool,  crater  of  Taal  volcano.  Analyses  I  and  J  by  J.  Centeno,  Estudio  geol6gioo  del 
volo&n  de  Taal,  Madrid,  1886.  Obscurely  stated.  Recalculated  on  the  assumption  that  "fDsfoto  sddloo'* 
means  Na«P04,  and  that  sulphuric  add  means  H1BO4  and  not  S0|.  The  free  acid,  however,  should  prob- 
ably be  all  hydrochloric,  with  no  sulphuric  at  all.  In  this  matter  I  have  simply  followed  the  author.  Com- 
pare citation  by  G.  F.  Becker,  Twenty-first  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oed.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1901,  p.  49.  For  recent 
analyses  of  these  Taal  waters,  see  R.  F.  Bacon,  Pnilipplne  Jour.  Sd.,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  433;  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  115, 
Unfortunately,  these  analyses,  whidi  corroborate  Centeno's,  are  stated  in  such  form  that  I  can  not  reduce 
them  to  the  uniform  standards. 

For  analyses  of  the  California  geysers,  see  Whislow  Anderson,  Mineral  springs  and  health  resorts  of 
California,  San  Frandsoo,  1892,  pp.  180-158.    Some  of  these  waters  are  strongly  add. 


F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

HCl,  free 

65.42 

69.99 

5.60 
59.11 

'""5."  87' 

13.04 

HSOa,  free 

2.48 

H^O* 

cn:.. 

11.69 

10.64 

1.91 

trace 

.75 

.69 

2.30 

.34 

trace 

9.96 
11.34 

"'26.'2i' 
trace 

47.26 
9.50 
1.26 

44.52 

SO4 

6.40 

pol 

73 

B407 

Na!......./. :.:..:.::.:: 

1.56 
.90 
.50 
.09 

8.35 
.32 
.47 
.22 

24.14 

1.38 

.56 

.98 

20.75 

K 

3.03 

Ca 

22 

Mg 

1.02 

Mn 

Fe^' 

2.86 
"2.' 62' 

■■.'33' 
trace 

.78 

5.35 

.55 

1.03 

Fe"'^ 

5.98 
.35 

5.55 

Al 

As 

SiO, 

.03 

.18 

5.39 

2.37 

1.23 

Total  impurity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
158,051 

100.00 
194,830 

100.00 
1,862 

100.00 
26,989 

100.00 
60,023 

Stai  another  acid  water,  from  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl,  was 
partially  analyzed  by  J.  Lefort.^  It  contained  1 1 .009  grams  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  3.643  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  parts,  together  with 
2.080  grams  of  alumina,  0.699  of  soda,  and  0.081  of  ferric  oxide, 
lime,  magnesia,  silica,  and  arsenic  were  present  in  traces.  These 
data  are  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  systematic  discussion.  The 
total  dissolved  matter  amoimted  to  17,512  parts  per  million. 

J.  B.  Boussmgault,'  in  his  memoir  on  the  acid  waters  of  the  Colom-  * 
bian  Andes,  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  their  origin. 
He  shows  that  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  generated  by  the  action  of 
steam  upon  a  mixture  of  chlorides  and  silica,  and  also  that  hot  gas- 
eous hydrochloric  acid  will  liberate  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphates. 
Both  of  these  reactions  may  take  place  in  volcanoes.    Sulphuric  acid 


1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  56, 1863,  p.  900. 


>  JLnnales  chim.  phys.,  5tb  ser.,  vol. 
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may  also  be  formed  by  volcanic  heat;  sulphur,  either  free  or  derived 
from  sulphides,  first  burning  to  SO,,  which  afterward,  in  presence 
of  moisture,  oxidizes  to  H,S04.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
aqueous  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  chlorides,  with  liberation  of 
HCl,  and  tUs  reaction  also  probably  occurs.  The  acidity  of  a  vol- 
canic water,  then,  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  which  operate 
under  varying  conditions  of  material  and  temperature.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  a  given  water  of  this  class  origi- 
nated in  a  given  way,  but  we  can  see  that  the  reactions  which  pro- 
duce it  are  neither  complex  nor  obscure.^ 

SUMMABT  OF  WATEBS. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  the  classification  of  natural  waters 
according  to  their  negative  or  acid  ions  seems  to  be  fully  justified. 
This  question  has  been  partially  discussed  in  previous  chapters;  but 
the  greater  variety  of  composition  shown  by  mineral  springs  enables 
us  now  to  cover  the  ground  much  more  completely.  The  main  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  are  as  follows: 

I.  Chloride  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  Gl. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  sodium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 
G.  Waters  rich  in  magnesium. 

n.  Sulphate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  SO4. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  sodium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 

G.  Principal  positive  ion  magnesium. 

D.  Waters  rich  in  iron  or  aluminum. 

E.  Waters  containing  heavy  metals,  such  as  sine. 

m.  Sulphato-chloride  waters,  with  SO4  and  Gl  both  abundant 
IV.  Carbonate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  GO,  or  HCOt. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  sodium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 
0.  Chalybeate  waters. 

y .  Sulphato-carbonate  waters.    SO4  and  GO^  both  abundant 

VI.  Chloro-carbonate  waters.    Gl  and  GO,  both  abundant 

VII.  Triple  waters,  containing  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  in  equaUy 

notable  amounts. 
VIII.  Siliceous  waters.    Rich  in  SiO,. 
IX.  Borate  waters.    Principal  negative  radicle  B4O7. 
X.  Nitrate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  NO,. 
XI.  Phosphate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  PO4. 
XII.  Acid  waters.    Contain  free  acids. 

A.  Acid  chiefly  sulphuric. 

B.  Add  chiefly  hydrochloric. 

This  classification  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  although 
it  might  be  subdivided  still  further  in  order  to  cover  certain  excep- 
tional cases;  as,  for  example,  the  feebly  acid  ammonium  suphate 

I  In  B11U.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Soirey  No.  815, 1907,  p.  480,  W.  T.  I^dtM  an  analysis  by  W.  M.  Barr  of  a  alraigly 
add  water  from  tbaaoIplnirlMdi  of  OovaOrMik,t7teh.  It  oootalu  4,538  wj^j^^mpiko  of  fine  H18O4 
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water  of  the  Devil's  Inkpot.  Many  waters  are  obviously  interme- 
diate in  character^  like  the  brines  containing  both  calcium  and 
sodium,  or  the  sulphates  of  two  or  more  bases  in  something  like 
equally  important  quantities.  In  a  classification  based  on  thera- 
peutic considerations  sulphur  waters  would  form  a  distinct  group; 
but  sulphides  occur  in  subordinate  amounts,  and  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view  are  merely  incidental  impurities.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  mixtures  can  not  be  classified  rigorously,  a  conclusion 
which  it  is  well  to  reiterate  now.  The  classification  of  natural 
waters  is  only  approximate,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than 
of  fixed  principles. 

GHANOES    IN   WATERS. 

When  the  water  of  a  spring  emerges  into  the  open  air  it  begins  to 
undergo  changes.  It  may  flow  into  other  waters,  and  so  lose  its 
individuality;  it  may  simply  evaporate,  leaving  a  saline  residue;  it 
may  react  upon  adjacent  material  and  so  produce  new  substances; 
or,  by  cooling,  it  may  deposit  some  one  or  more  of  its  constituents. 
The  first  of  these  contingencies  admits  of  no  systematic  discussion;' 
the  third  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter;  the  others  can 
receive  attention  now. 

Alteration  by  loss  of  gaseous  contents  is  observed  in  two  impor- 
tant groups — tiie  sulphur  waters  and  those  containing  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  partly  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere without  immediate  change,  and  part  of  it  is  oxidized,  with 
deposition  of  sulphur  and  the  formation  of  thiosulphates  and  finally 
sulphates,  which  remain  in  solution.  Deposits  of  finely  divided 
sulphur  are  common  around  those  springs  which  emit  hydrogen 
sulphide,  but  they  frequently  contain  other  substances,  such  as 
silica,  calcium  carbonate,  and  ocherous  matter.  Since,  however,  the 
sulphur  is  a  product  of  partial  oxidation,  this  change  comes  more 
appropriately  under  the  heading  of  reaction  with  adjacent  material, 
the  latter,  in  this  case,  being  oxygen  derived  from  the  air.  The 
hydrogen  sulphide  itself  may  be  generated  by  the  action  of  acid 
waters  upon  other  sulphides,  but  it  is  more  commonly  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  sulphates  through  the  agency  of  organic  matter, 
and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  resultant  alkaline  com- 
pounds by  carbonic  acid.  The  last  reaction,  however,  as  A.  B^champ  ^ 
has  shown,  is  reversible.  Carbon  dioxide  decomposes  solutions  of 
calcium  hydrosulphide;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  sulphide 
can  partly  decompose  solutions  of  calcium  carbonate.  Bicarbonates 
and  sulphides,  therefore,  can  coexist  in  mineral  waters  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium. 

>  Annates  ohlm.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16,  1809,  p.  202.    See  also  a  recent  phyrieoohemtaal  diacMBton  by 
F.  AnarlMch,  Zeitsohr.  phyaikal.  Cbamie,  vol.  40, 1904,  p.  217. 
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CAIiCAREOUS    SINTBB. 

With  carbonated  waters  the  changes  due  to  escape  of  gas  are  more 
conspicuous,  at  least  when  calcium,  magnesium,  or  iron  happen  to  be 
the  important  basic  ions.  ^  When  the  "bicarbonic"  ion  HCOj  breaks 
up,  losing  carbon  dioxide  to  the  atmosphere,  the  normal  calcium  or 
magnesium  carbonate  is  formed  and,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated. 
If  we  assume  calcium  bicarbonate  as  existent  in  solution,  the  reaction 
is  as  follows: 

CaH,C,Oe = CaCOa  +  Hfi + CO, ; 

but  the  change  is  modified  by  other  substances  which  may  be  present, 
and  so  the  product  is  rarely  pure,  nor  is  the  precipitation  absolutely 
complete.  Calcareous  sinter,  tufa,  or  travertine  is  thus  produced, 
and  in  many  localities  it  is  an  important  deposit.  The  carbonate 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  for  example,  form  large  bodies  of 
this  character,  and  many  analyses  of  it  have  been  made.  It  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Lahontan  and  Bonneville  basins,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  following  analyses  oi  typical  American 
material  are  sufficient  to  show  its  usual  composition: 

Analytes  of  calaxreous  Hnten. 

A.  Travertine,  Ternuse  Hanntaiii,  Maxnmoth  Hot  Springs,  Yenowstone  National  Pailc  AnalyBla  by 
F.  A.  Oooch,  Boll.  IT.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  228, 1901,  p.  82S. 

B.  Travertine,  near  Pulsating  Oeyser,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Analysis  by  J.  £.  WhitflaLd,  BnlL 
U.S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  323.  Other  analyses  of  calcareous  deposits  are  given  in  the  same  publi- 
cation.   See  also  W.  n.  Weed,  Ninth  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  Oeoi.  Survey,  1889,  p.  019. 

C.  Lithold  tat^  Lahontan  bashi,  Nevada.  One  of  three  analyses  by  O.  D.  Allen,  cited  by  I.  C.  Rusnil, 
Hon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  11, 1885,  p.  203. 

D.  Calcareous  tat^  main  terrace.  Redding  Spring,  Great  Salt  Lake  Deeart.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Wood- 
ward, Rept  U.  S.  Oeol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  fi02. 


Insoluble.. 

SiO, 

AlaO, 

MgO 

K^O 

Na,0 

LijO 

NaCl 

a 

SO, 

CO, 

§^;;.;.v. 

C,  organic. 


0.09 

.11 

65.37 
.35 
.04 


0.05 

.11 

52.46 
.90 
.71 
.33 


1.70 


.25 

60.48 


.10 


1.45 


8.40 

1.31 

trace 

46.38 

3.54 

.22 

.48 

trace 


.44 
43.11 


1.82 
40.88 


.32 
.17 


1.02 


trace 

trace 

41.85 

.30 

2.07 


38.20 
trace 
1.71 


100.10 


100.03 


99.53 


100.24 
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Analyses  of  several  European  tufas  are  given  by  Roth/  and  they 
exhibit  many  variations  in  composition.  Ten  calcareous  deposite 
from  the  springs  of  Vichy  were  analyzed  by  J.  Bouquet,^  who  found 
strontium  and  arsenic  in  them.  The  arsenic  ranged  from  a  trace  to 
1.16  per  cent  of  AsjOg.  In  the  Carlsbad  "Sprudelstein"  Blum  and 
Leddin '  also  found  arsenic  to  the  extent  of  0.27  per  cent.  In  a  tufa 
from  the  Doughty  Springs,  in  Delta  County,  Colorado,  W,  P.  Head- 
den  ^  found  barium  sulphate  ranging  from  a  small  amount  up  to  nearly 
96  per  cent.  This  tufa  or  sinter  was  distinctly  radioactive,  and 
probably  contained  traces  of  radium. 

The  conmionest  companion  of  calcium  carbonate  in  sinter  is  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent.  According  to 
H.  Leitmeier  *  the  springs  of  Lohitsch  in  Styria  deposit  hydrous  car- 
bonate of  magnesium.  The  presence  of  magnesium  salts  in  a  water 
favors  the  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  aragonitC; 
as  shown  by  F.  Comu  *  and  F.  Vetter.^  Calcite,  however,  is  much 
more  common  in  sinters  than  aragonite.  In  rare  instances  fluorite 
is  deposited.^  Silica  and  ferric  hydroxide  are  also  frequent  con- 
taminations of  tufas.  In  short,  the  calcium  carbonate  precipitated 
from  natural  waters  may  cany  down  with  it  a  great  variety  of 
impurities,  which  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  spring. 

OCHEROUS    DEPOSITS. 

When  ferrous  ions  are  present  in  a  carbonate  water,  loss  of  carbonic 
acid  is  followed  or  accompanied  by  oxidation,  and  the  precipitated 
material  is  an  ocherous  ferric  hydroxide.  Around  chalybeate  springs 
these  deposits  of  iron  rust  are  always  noticeable.  With  substances 
of  this  character  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  are  often  thrown 
down,  and  also  silica,  so  that  the  ochers  from  iron  springs  vary  much 
in  composition.  Between  an  ocher  and  a  calcareous  sinter  every 
intermediate  mixture  may  occur.  Sometines  when  sulphates  have 
been  reduced  by  organic  matter  sulphides  of  iron  are  deposited,  and 
a  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  are  cited  by  Roth.®  The  following 
analyses  will  illustrate  the  usual  character  of  these  sediments. 

>  AUgexxL  chem.  OeoL,  vol.  1,  p.  £39. 

<  Annales  oliiin.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1854,  p.  332.    For  later  analyses  of  Vlchy  deposits,  see  C.  Girard 
and  F.  Bordas,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132, 1901,  p.  1423. 
»  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  73, 1850,  p.  217. 

•  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1906,  pp.  1-^0.  Analyses  of  six  of  the  springs  are  given  in  this  memoir, 
and  several  analyses  of  sinters.  On  the  coexistence  of  barium  and  sulphates  in  mineral  waters  see  P.  Carles, 
Jour.  Chem.  See.,  vol.  80  (abstracts),  pt.  2, 1901,  p.  506.  Alkaline  bioarbonates,  with  an  excess  of  COs,  can 
hold  barium  in  solution,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  sulphates.  R.  Delkeskamp,  in  Notisbl.  Ver. 
Erdkunde,  4th  ser.,  Heft  21,  p.  47,  has  discussed  the  occurrence  of  barium  in  natural  waters  and  tabulated 
ft  large  number  of  oocunences.  See  also  J.  White,  Jahresber.  Chemle,  1899,  p.  635>  on  barium  In  artesian 
waters  of  Derbyshire. 

•  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  47, 1909,  p.  104. 

•  Oesterr.  Zeitsohr.  Berg-  u.  Hflttenwesen,  vol.  56, 1907,  p.  596. 
'  Zeltschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  48, 1910,  p.  45. 

•  See  W.  Lindgren,  Econ.  Geology,  voL  5, 1910,  p.  22. 

•  ADgemeine  und  chemlsche  Geologic,  vol.  l,.pp.  599, 600.  ^-^  ^ 
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Analyses  of  odierous  deposits. 

A.  Deposit  from  Drlburg,  Oermftny.    Analysbs  by  F.  J.  H.  Ludwig,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1847-48,p.  1012. 

B.  Deposit  from  Nauheim,  Oermany.    Analysis  by  Ewald,  Jahresber.  Chemle,  1847-48,  p.  1012. 

C.  Deposit  from  Enclos  des  Cfiestins,  Vichy.  One  of  four  analyses  by  J.  Bouquet,  Annales  chim.  phys. , 
3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1854,  p.  336.  The  ''quartz  and  mica"  of  course  do  not  belong  with  the  sediment,  bat  are 
on  accidental  addition  to  it. 

D.  Deposit  from  Chalybeate  Spring,  Death  Oulch,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  liy  J.  R. 
Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  For  an  analysis  of  water  from  Death 
Oulch,  see  Q.  B.  Frankforter,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  yol.  28, 1906,  p.  714. 
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The  deposit  represented  by  .  analysis  D  evidently  contains  an 
admixture  of  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron.  A  number  of  such  salts  are 
known  among  natural  minerals  and  are  commonly  formed  by  deposi- 
tion from  chalybeate  solutions.  Their  consideration,  however,  does 
not  belong  in  this  chapter.  Ocherous  deposits  rich  in  manganese 
are  also  known.  For  example,  M.  Weibull  *  has  described  a  spring 
near  Lund,  in  Sweden,  which  contains  23  milligrams  of  MnO  to  the 
liter  of  water.  From  this,  by  the  action  of  the  organism  Cren^thrix 
Tnanganifera,  the  manganese  oxide  is  precipitated  in  such  quantities 
as  to  clog  water  pipes. 

SIUCEOUS  DEPOSITS. 

Siliceous  deposits  are  formed  by  all  waters  containing  silica,  but 
are  commonly  so  small  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  The  silica  then  ap- 
pears, as  in  the  preceding  tables  of  analyses,  as  an  impurity  in  some- 
tliing  else.     From  hot  springs,  however,  which  often  contain  silica 

1  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  92,  pt.  2, 1907,  p.  8S8,  abstract. 
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in  large  quantities;  great  bodies  of  sinter  are  produced,  and  this  has 
a  composition  approaching  that  of  opal.  Mineralogically,  siliceous 
sinter  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  opal,  for  it  consists  mainly  of 
hydrated  silica  with  variable  impurities.  According  to  W.  H.  Weed/ 
who  has  studied  the  formation  of  sinters  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  deposit  may  be  due  either  to  relief  of  pressure,  to  cooling,  to 
chemical  reactions  between  different  waters,  to  simple  evaporation, 
or  to  the  action  of  algae.  In  the  last  case  the  silica  forms  a  gelatinous 
layer  upon  the  algous  growths,  and  this,  after  the  death  of  the  algse, 
gradually  hardens  to  sinter.  The  subjoined  analyses  (A  to  E)  of 
Yellowstone  Park  sinters  are  selected  from  among  fifteen  which  were 
made  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.' 

Arudyses  of  sirUers  from  Yellowstone  Park,  etc, 

A.  Incmstatfon,  Excelsior  Oeyser  Badn. 

B.  Opal  deposit,  Norris  Basin. 

C.  Compact  sinter,  Old  Faithful  Oeyaer. 

D.  Deposit  from  Artemisia  Geyser. 

E.  Geyserite  Incrostatlon,  Giant  group.  Upper  Basin. 

F.  Siliceous  sinter,  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  GeoL 
Ezplor.  40th  Par.,  toI.  2, 1877,  p.  826. 
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a  Loss  on  ignition. 

At  Steamboat  Springs  G.  F.  Becker '  found  the  deposits  to  contain 
also  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  ferric 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37, 1880,  p.  351. 

<  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 10O4,  pp.  298-299.  A  very  exceptional  sinter,  from  a  warm  spring  in 
Selangor,  Malay  States,  contains,  with  91.8  per  cent  of  SiOi,  0.5  i>er  cent  of  SnOi.  See  S.  ICeunier,  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  110,  1890,  p.  1063. 

I  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  pp.  343-346. 
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hydroxide,  gold,  silver,  and  traces  of  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  and 
nickel. 
The  following  analyses  represent  sinters  from  foreign  localities:  * 

Analyses  of  sinters  from  foreign  localities. 

G.  Oeyseriie,  Iceland.    Analysis  by  A.  A.  Damour,  Bull.  Boc.  gtel.  Fnuioe,  2d  ser.,  yoI.  5, 1M7-48,  p.  160. 

H.  Deposits  from  the  Bcrlbla  spring,  loelandio  geysers.  Analysis  by  C.  Bickell,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm., 
vol.  70, 1849,  p.  203. 

I.  Sinter  from  the  hot  springs  of  Taupo,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  J.  W.  Mallet,  PhlL  Mag.,  4th  aer., 
vol.  5, 1853,  p.  286. 

J.  Sinter  from  geysers  of  Rotonia,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield,  discussed  by  W.  H. 
Weed,  Ninth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  1880,  p.  619.    Two  other  analyses  are  given  in  this  report. 

E.  Sinter  from  the  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine,  Queensland.  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  discussed  by 
W.  H.  Weed  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  dd  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  166.  This  sinter  is  impregnated  with  auriferous 
hematite.  In  sinters  from  the  geyser  district  of  New  Zealand,  according  to  J.  M.  Madaren  (Oed.  Mag., 
1906,  p.  511),  there  are  also  appreciable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
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The  slaters,  however,  represent  only  the  simplest  form  of  deposit 
from  geysers  and  siliceous  springs.  A  great  variety  of  intermediate 
substances,  mixtures  of  silica,  of  hydroxides,  of  carbonates,  sulphates, 
or  arsenates,  and  even  of  sulphur,  have  been  observed,  and  a  number 
of  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  are  cited  below  as  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  All  the  samples  analyzed  were  collected  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Analyses  of  spring  deposits  from  Yellowstone  Park. 

A.  Deposit  lh>m  spring  No.  75,  Norrls  Basin.    Dried  at  104*. 

B.  Saline  deposit,  Shoshone  Geysers.    Dried  at  104*. 

C.  Sedhnent  from  Crater  Hill. 

D.  Black  coating.  Fairy  Springs.    Air  dried. 

E.  Deposit  from  Chrome  Spring,  Crater  Hill. 

F.  Sedimentary  deposit  from  Iiamar  River. 

O.  Deposit  from  Constant  Geyser.    Described  by  Arnold  Hague  in  Am.  Joor.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1887, 
p.  171.    Contains  soorodlte. 
H.  Red,  ocherous  deposit,  Arsenic  Geyser.    Air  dried. 

i-  For  additional  analyses  see  Roth,  Ailgem.  chem.  Ged.,  toI.  1,  p.  603. 
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Analyses  G  and.  H  are  especially  interesting,  for  they  represent 
the  deposition  of  scorodite,  FeAs04.2H20.  This  occurs  still  more  per- 
fectly at  Joseph's  Coat  Springs,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  where  -the 
mineral  has  been  separated  from  an  incrustation  and  identified.^ 
The  manganese  in  D  and  the  sulphur  in  E  and  F  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  When  we  consider  that  in  addition  to  these  precipitates 
many  saline  compounds  are  produced  by  the  simple  evaporation  of 
waters,  we  see  that  the  range  of  possibilities  must  be  very  great. 
When  a  water  has  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  begin  the 
deposition  of  solid  matter,  every  change  in  concentration  or  tem- 
perature introduces  a  new  set  of  conditions  which  determine  the 
natVire  of  the  compounds  to  be  formed.  The  complexity  of  the 
problems  which  thus  originate  will  become  more  evident  when  we 
study  the  subject  of  saline  residues.  It  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of 
the  products  thus  far  considered,  that  in  a  complex  water  several 
reactions  may  take  place  simultaneously,  a  number  of  substances 
being  thrown  down  at  the  same  time.  If  a  water  carrying  much 
iron  and  much  calcium  loses  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbonic  acid, 
then  ferric  hydroxide,  calcium  carbonate,  and  sulphur  will  be  de- 
posited together,  each  change  being  independent  of  the  others.  In 
such  cases  the  complexity  of  reaction  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real. 
The  reactions  are  all  simple  and  easily  understood.  When  salts  are 
formed  by  evaporation  of  a  water,  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
is  more  difficult. 

1  A.  Hague,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  34, 1887,  p.  171.  See  abo  J.  £.  WbltOdd,  Boll.  U.  8.  Oed.  Survey 
No.  55, 18S9,  p.  6S. 
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REACTIONS    WITH   ADJACENT    MATERIAL. 

The  reactions  of  natural  waters  in  contact  with  adjacent  materials 
are  of  many  different  kinds.  We  have  already  seen  how  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  may  convert  ferrous  into  ferric  compounds  and 
sulphides  into  sulphates,  but  reducing  agents  also  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  sulphates  of  a  water,  by  accession  of  organic  matter, 
can  be  partly  or  entirely  reduced  to  sulphides,  and  carbonic  acid, 
acting  upon  the  latter,  may  expel  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  produce 
carbonates.  By  reactions  of  that  kind  a  water  can  undergo  a  com- 
plete change  of  type  and  pass  from  one  class  into  another. 

Acid  waters,  especially  when  hot,  act  vigorously  on  the  substances 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  producing  soluble  chlorides  or  sul- 
phates according  to  their  character.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  the 
one  set  of  salts,  sulphuric  acid  the  other.  The  extent  of  the  reactions 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material  attacked,  for  some 
minerals  and  rocks  are  much  more  soluble  than  others.  The  carbon- 
ate rocks  are  naturally  the  most  attackable,  but  no  rock  is  entirely 
exempt  from  changes  of  this  order.  When  we  remember  tliat  even 
pure  and  cold  water  exerts  a  solvent  action  upon  many  silicates,  we 
can  see  how  violently  corrosive  a  hot,  acid,  volcanic  water  must  be. 
Wherever  waters  of  this  class  occur  the  surrounding  rocks  are  more 
or  less  decomposed,  calcium,  magnesium,  alkalies,  and  iron  being 
dissolved  out,  while  silica  and  hydrous  aluminum  silicates  remain 
behind.  As  the  water  cools  and  as  the  acid  becomes  neutralized  its 
activity  decreases,  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  gradually  disappear. 
An  ordinary  saline  or  astringent  water  is  the  product  of  these  changes, 
which  take  place  most  rapidly  when  the  active  solutions  are  concen- 
trated and  hot  and  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  they  are  diluted  or 
cooled. 

Waters  containing  free  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  are,  however, 
relatively  rare,  and  their  geological  importance  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  carbonated  solutions.  Meteoric  waters  carrying  free 
carbonic  acid  are  probably  the  most  powerful  of  agents  in  the  solution 
of  rocks,  although  their  chemical  activity  is  neither  violent  nor  rapid. 
Being  continually  replenished  from  the  storehouse  of  the  atmosphere, 
their  work  go^s  on  unceasingly  over  a  large  portion  of  our  globe. 
The  calcium  which  they  extract  from  rocks  is  carried  by  rivers  to  the 
sea,  and  is  finally  deposited  in  the  form  of  limestones.  Springs  and 
underground  waters  charged  with  carbonic  acid  exert  the  same  sol- 
vent action,  but  locally  and  in  different  degree.  We  have  seen  that 
many  springs  are  so  heavily  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  that  they 
effervesce  when  issuing  into  the  air,  and  such  waters  are  peculiarly 
potent  in  effecting  the  solution  of  limestones.  By  percolating  waters 
of  this  class  limestone  caverns  are  made,  and  part  of  the  substance 
dissolved  is  redeposited  as  stalactite  or  stalagmite.     In  reactions  of 
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this  kind  the  general  character  of  a  water  is  not  changed;  it  may  be 
a  calcium  carbonate  water  throughout  its  course,  •  varying  only  in 
gaseous  content  and  in  concentration,  and  its  chemical  effectiveness 
is  shown  by  its  work  as  a  carrier  in  transporting  from  one  point  to 
another  the  material  that  it  has  dissolved.^ 

Alkaline  waters,  especially  thermal  waters  of  the  sodium  carbonate 
class,  are  also  active  solvents  of  mineral  substances.  Their  tendency, 
however,  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  acid  waters,  for  they  dissolve  silica 
rather  than  bases,  and  act  as  precipitants  for  magnesia  and  lime. 
When  solutions  of  calcium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  are  com- 
mingled, calcium  carbonate  is  thrown  down  and  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sodium  sulphate  remains  dissolved.  Since  natural  waters  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  chemically  equivalent,  reactions  of  this  sort  between 
them  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  the  blended  solutions  will  con- 
tain one  group  of  ions  in  excess  over  the  other.  Thus  a  water  of 
mixed  type  is  produced,  but  the  mixture  is  not  an  average  of  the 
two  solutions,  for  part  of  their  original  load  has  been  removed.  This 
is  a  simple  case  of  reaction,  but  it  may  be  complicated  in  various 
ways,  and  even  reversed.  For  instance,  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate in  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  will  dissolve  calcium  car- 
bonate, forming  sodium  bicarbonate  and  a  precipitate  of  gypsum. 
E.  W.  Hilgard^  has  investigated  this  transformation,  and  regards 
it  as  the  principal  source  of  alkaline  carbonate  solutions  in  nature. 
Furthermore,  mineral  substances  with  which  alkaline  waters  come  in 
contact  may  be  profoundly  modified,  as  at  the  thermal  springs  of 
Plombiferes  in  France.  Here,  according  to  Daubr6e,'  the  brickwork 
and  masonry  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths  have  been  strongly  attacked 
with  the  production  of  hyalite  and  a  number  of  zeolitic  minerals. 

Many  mineral  springs  contain  organic  matter,  presumably  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  humus  acids,  but  the  influence  exerted  by  these 
substances  is  more  pronounced  in  swamp  and  river  waters.*  Their 
supposed  solvent  action  upon  rocks  and  soils  has  already^  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  their  alleged  efficiency  in  retaining  silica  in  solution. 
Against  these  suppositions  I  may  cite  an  observation  by  C.  A.  Davis 
in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  that  the  peat  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  contains  the  siUceous  skeletons  of  diatoms  whose  outlines 
are  still  perfectly  sharp,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  blurring.  This 
observation   has   been   confirmed   by   Chase   Palmer.    The    water 

1  On  the  magnitude  of  erosion  by  subterranean  waters  see  H.  Sohardti  Bull.  Boo.  neuctaAtelolse  sd.  nat., 
vol.  83, 1007,  p.  16& 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  100. 

3  ]&tudes  synth^tiques  de  gtologle  expdrlmentale,  1879,  pp.  179  et  seq.  Other  localities  at  which  similar 
changes  have  been  observed  are  also  described.  The  Plombldres  water  is  said  to  be  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  alkaline  silicates,  but  Its  exact  composition  is  not  given  by  Daubrte.  Analyses  of  six  waters  from  Plom- 
bii&res  can  be  found  in  Les  eaux  min^rales  de  la  France,  by  E.  Jaoquot  and  E.WlUm,  Paris,  1894,  p.  224. 
They  confirm  Daubr^'s  statement. 

i  See  Chapter  HI  for  details  on  this  subject.  Also  A.  A.  JuUen,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  28, 
1879,  p.  3U. 
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saturating  the  peat  contaiDS  much  dissolved  organic  matter,  which 
colors  it  strongly  brown,  and  also  contains  floating  diatoms. 

Furthermore,  iron  and  alumina  may  be  removed  from  sulphate  or 
chloride  waters  by  the  action  of  limestones.  If  the  iron  is  in  the 
ferrous  state,  it  must  first  be  oxidized  to  the  ferric  condition.  Then, 
by  means  of  calcium  carbonate,  both  of  the  bases  named  can  be  pre- 
cipitated, either  as  hydroxides  or  as  basic  sulphates.  Insoluble  com- 
pounds of  the  latter  class  are  often  formed  from  natural  waters,  and 
many  mineral  species  are  of  that  character.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
limestone  is  also  effective  in  removing  other  heavy  metals  from  their 
solutions;  copper,  for  example,  is  certainly  thrown  down,  but  these 
reactions  need  to  be  more  fully  investigated.  Their  consideration 
must  be  deferred  imtil  we  reach  the  subject  of  metalliferous  deposits. 

Finally,  the  character  of  a  water  may  be  greatly  changed  by  simple 
percolation  through  the  soil.  That  potassium  is  thus  removed  from 
natural  waters  has  long  been  known,  and  reference  to  this  fact  was 
made  in  a  previous  chapter.  Experiments  by  J.  T.  Crawley  and 
R.  A.  Duncan  *  on  Hawaiian  soils  show  that  a  layer  6  inches  thick 
will  fix  over  98  per  cent  of  the  potassium  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  which  is  allowed  to  filter  through  it,  and  the  retention  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  is  even  more  complete.  According  to 
J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,^  basic  zeoUtic  siUcates  are  the  chief  agents  in 
effecting  the  retention  of  potassium,  exchanging  other  bases  for  it 
by  double  decomposition,  but  the  existence  of  such  compounds  in  the 
soil  is  not  well  established.  Hydrous  aluminum  siHcates  may  be  the 
effective  absorbents,  or,  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  hydroxides 
of  aluminum  and  iron.  After  potassium  and  ammonium.  Van  Bem- 
melen  finds  that  magnesium  is  most  readily  absorbed,  then  sodium, 
and  calcium  least  of  all.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the 
soil  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  sandy  soil  or  an  impervious  clay 
would  be  less  effective  in  removing  saline  substances  from  water  than 
a  loose  loam  rich  in  hydrous  basic  compounds.  The  fact  that  sub- 
stances are  taken  from  waters  by  soils  is  certain,  but  the  extent  of 
the  absorption  depends  upon  local  conditions.  It  is  also  certain  that 
potassium,  rather  than  sodium,  is  thus  withdrawn  from  aqueous 
circulation. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  concerning  mineral 
springs  will  show  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  generahze  on  rela- 
tions between  the  composition  of  a  water  and  its  geological  history. 
Reactions  which  take  place  deep  within  the  earth  can  not  easily 
be  traced,  especially  as  a  water  may  undergo  various  modifications 
before  it  reaches  the  surface.    A  spring  may  be  a  blend  from  different 

<Joar.Axii.Chem.Soc.,70l.26,1903,p.47.    See  also  vol.  24, 1902,  p.  Uli. 
t  Landw.  Veisuohs-Stationen  (Berlin),  vol.  21,  p.  136. 
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sources — either  a  direct  mixture  or  a  solution  from  which  ingredi- 
ents have  been  removed — and  it  is  only  in  specific  cases  that  a  simple 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  can  be  found.  The  water  that  rises 
from  a  salt  bed  or  from  gypsum  is  easily  understood,  and  so  also  is 
one  which  carries  sulphates  derived  from  pyritiferous  shales.  The 
Hunyadi  Janos  water  is  obtaiued  from  wells  simk  near  a  mass  of 
pyritiferous  dolomite,  and  therefore  its  high  proportion  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  is  readily  intelligible.  We  can  see  that  a  water  from 
granite  must  differ  greatly  from  one  issuing  out  of  Umestone,  and 
Hanamann's  analyses  of  the  Bohemian  rivers  illustrate  this  order  of 
dissimilarity.  Many  regularities  can  be  traced,  but  no  general  prin- 
ciple can  be  deduced  from  them.  For  example,  A.  De  Lapparent  ^ 
shows  that  solfataras  are  most  common  in  regions  of  highly  siUceous 
eruptive  rocks,  such  as  rhyolites,  andesites,  etc.,  a  condition  which 
he  attributes  to  the  inferior  fluidity  of  the  volcanic  magmas  and  the 
consequently  greater  retention  of  gaseous  contents  by  them.  In  areas 
of  subsilicic  rock  solfataras  rarely  or  never  occur. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  the  composition  of 
waters  with  the  geological  horizons  from  which  they  flow.  For 
spring  waters  such  attempts  are  of  httle  value,  because  two  springs, 
side  by  side,  may  be  widely  different.  In  the  case  of  artesian  wells 
the  problem  is  perhaps  simpler,  for  there  the  horizon  can  be  deter- 
mined. Artesian  waters  of  common  origin  often  show  a  family  like- 
ness to  one  another,  especially  in  their  minor  constituents,  one  group 
being  always  calciferous,  another  relatively  rich  in  bromine,  and  so 
on.*  But  no  law  can  be  framed  to  cover  even  these  regularities,  for 
the  exceptional  waters  are  too  numerous  and  too  confusing.  That 
waters  from  sedimentary  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  more  concentrated 
and  perhaps  more  complex  than  those  from  the  older  crystalline  for- 
mations is  doubtless  true;  but  beyond  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  gen- 
eralize. It  is  better  to  discuss  each  water  by  itself,  and  so  seek  to 
interpret  its  individual  history. 

VADOSE   AND    JUVENIUE   WATERS. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between  waters  of  superficial 
or  vadose  origin  and  magmatic  or  deep-seated  waters  is  a  question 
for  geology  to  answer.  Until  quite  recently  the  prevalent  opinion 
has  been  that  all  spring  waters,  including  those  emitted  by  geysers, 
were  originally  meteoric.  Modem  investigations  into  volcanism  and 
upon  the  subject  of  metalliferous  veins  have,  however,  led  to  a 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  106, 1889,  p.  140. 

s  A.  0.  Lane  (Water-Supply  Paper  IT.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  31, 1809)  dassifles  the  Miohigan  waters  with 
reference  to  their  origin,  and  points  out  various  similarities  connected  with  identity  of  horixon.  On  the 
chemical  relations  between  spring  waters  and  the  rocks  from  which  they  issue,  see  M.  Dittrich,  Mltth. 
BadJsch.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  voL  4, 1001,  p.  109. 
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reopening  of  the  question.  E.  Suess,*  speaking  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  thermal  springs  of  Carlsbad,  has  advanced  strong  argu- 
ments to  show  that  waters  of  this  class  are  "juvenile"  and  now  see 
the  light  of  day  for  the  first  time — that  is,  they  issue  from  deep 
within  the  earth,  from  the  fundamental  magma  itself,  and  bring  up 
veritable  additions  to  the  hydrosphere.  These  magmatic  waters, 
furthermore,  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  carriers  of 
metallic  salts,  by  which  certain  kinds  of  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
filled.3 

This  subdivision  of  springs  into  vadose,  or  those  which  represent 
original  infiltrations  of  surface  waters,  and  juvenile,  as  Suess  terms 
them,  has  had  wide  but  not  universal  acceptance.  A  difficulty  in 
applying  the  proposed  nomenclature  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  where  a  given  water  belongs.  Armand  Gautier,* 
however,  has  pointed  out  several  criteria  which  may  make  discrimi- 
nation possible.  He  shows  that  vadose  waters,  or  waters  of  infiltra- 
tion, are  characterized  by  fluctuations  in  composition,  concentra- 
tion, and  rate  of  flow,  depending  upon  local  and  variable  conditions, 
such  as  abundant  rain  or  drouth.  They  also  contain,  as  a  rule, 
carbonates  of  lime  or  magnesia,  chlorides,  and  sulphates.  Virgin  or 
juvenile  waters,  on  the  contrary,  are  fairly  constant  in  all  essential 
particulars,  and  carry  sodium  bicarbonate,  alkaline  silicates,  heavy 
metals,  etc.,  as  chief  constituents,  with  chlorides  or  sulphates  only 
as  accessories,  and  practically  no  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
The  vadose  waters,  moreover,  issue  from  faults  having  no  relation  to 
the  metallic  veins  of  the  surrounding  territory — a  lack  of  relation 
which  is  conspicuous  as  regards  juvenile  springs.  Gautier  holds 
that  hydrogen  emitted  from  the  hot  interior  of  the  earth  acts  as 
a  reducing  agent  upon  metallic  oxides  and  so  forms  the  magmatic 
water  of  the  springs.  With  the  water  thus  generated,  other  water, 
that  of  constitution  from  minerals  like  the  micas,  is  commingled. 

THERMAL.    SPRINGS    AND    VOL.CANISM, 

The  work  of  Gautier,  just  cited,  is  intimately  related  to  an  earlier 
memoir/  in  which  the  close  connection  between  volcanism  and  the 

I  Oeog.  Jour.,  vol.  20, 1902,  p.  520.  From  a  German  original,  which  I  have  not  seen.  On  the  other  hand, 
see  £.  11.  L.  Schwartz,  Geol.  Mag.,  1904,  p.  252;  and  J.  M.  Maclaren,  idem,  1906,  p.  fill.  These  writers  regard 
the  hot  waters  of  Africa  and  New  Zealand  as  originally  vadose.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  Arnold 
Hague  relative  to  the  geyser  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  See  Scribner's  Mag.,  May,  1904, 
p.  513,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  16,  1887,  p.  783;  also  his  presidential  address  In  Bull.  Geol. 
Soc.  America,  vol.  22, 1911,  p.  103,  and  Science,  vol.  38,  p.  555. 

3  See  for  example,  W.  Lindgren,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  460.  Also  A.  C.  Spencer,  Trans. 
Am.  Inst,  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35,  1905,  p.  473:  vol.  3G,  1906,  p.  364. 

s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  150, 1910,  p.  43G.  Otherpapers  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  origin  of  thecarbon 
dioxide  of  mineral  waters  are  by  R.  Delkeskamp,  Zeitschr.  gesammte  Kohlensaure-Industrie,  1906»  No6. 
18-21;  L.  De  Launay,  Annates  dos  mines,  10th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1906,  p.  5;  F.  Hcnrich,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie, 
1910,  p.  85;  and  O.  Stutzer,  idem,  p.  346. 

*  Annales  des  mines,  10th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1906,  p.  aiOi  A  good  abstract  by  F.  L.  Ransome  to  given  in  Eooo. 
Geology,  vol.  1, 1900,  p.  688. 
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formation  of  thermal  springs  is  shown.  His  work  wiU  be  consid- 
ered more  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter,  but  his  general  conclusions 
may  be  cited  now.  When  a  crystalline  rock,  hke  granite,  is  heated 
to  redness  in  vacuo,  water  and  gases,  the  latter  identical  in  character 
with  the  volcanic  gases,  are  given  off.  For  instance,  to  cite  the  least 
significant  example,  1  cubic  kilometer  of  granite  can  yield  from  25  to 
30  millions  of  metric  tons  of  water,  which  at  1,100°  would  form  160,- 
000,000,000  cubic  meters  of  steam.  In  addition  to  this  enormous 
volume  of  vapor  28,000,000,000  cubic  meters  of  other  gases  would  be 
emitted.  Suppose,  now,  that  by  fissuring  and  subsidence  in  the  litho- 
sphere  such  a  mass  of  rock  were  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  25,000  to 
30,000  meters.  It  would  then  be  in  the  heated  region,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  vapors  under  great  pressures  would  occur.  To  some  such 
changes  Gautier  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  volcamsm,  with  all  its 
development  of  solf ataras  and  fumaroles.  Ordinary  thermal  springs 
may  be  formed  by  the  same  process,  operating,  perhaps,  less  violently, 
and  originate,  so  to  speak,  from  a  sort  of  distillation  of  the  combined 
water  contained  in  the  depressed  masses  of  rock.  In  an  earlier 
memoir^  Gautier  has  shown  that  granite,  heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  a  temperature  between  250°  and  300°,  yields  solutions 
containing  sulphur  compounds  and  resembUng  the  sulphur  waters  of 
hot  springs.  This  sulphur  he  ascribes,  not  to  the  decomposition  of 
metaUic  sulphides,  but  to  reactions  upon  sulpho-siUcates,  a  class  of 
compounds  represented  in  nature  by  hatiynite  and  lazurite,'  and  also 
by  certain  artificial  substances  which  Gautier  himself  has  prepared. 
He  also  supposes  that  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  may  be  formed  in  the 
terrestrial  nucleus,  possibly  from  carbon  monoxide  generated  by  reac- 
tions between  oxides  and  metallic  carbides.  Here  he  enters  the  field 
of  speculation,  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  The 
reactions  which  he  has  experimentally  established  are  sufficiently 
suggestive,  and  his  broad  general  conclusions  are  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
the  controversy  over  the  genesis  of  hot  springs  is  not  closed.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  carbon  dioxide  with  which  so  many  mineral 
waters  are  heavily  charged?  In  some  instances,  doubtless,  it  is 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  limestones,  but  in  others  this  expla- 
nation can  not  suffice.  Here  and  there  it  may  be,  to  use  Suess's 
expression,  '* juvenile,''  and  evidence  of  the  deep-seated  origin  of 
a  spring.*  Again,  whence  comes  the  sodium  chloride  of  waters  that 
flow  from  sources  where  it  could  not  have  been  previously  laid  down  ? 

1  Compt.  RencL,  vol.  132, 1901,  p.  740. 

*  Helvite  and  danalite  are  other  natural  snlphoaiUc^tes  which  might  easily  take  part  in  the  supposed 
reBctioDB. 

s  On  Tadose  and  Jnyenileoarhanio  acid  in  waters,  see  an  elaborate  discosslon  by  R.  Dellceskamp,  Zeitachr. 
prakt.  Qeologie,  1906,  p.  33;  reviewed  by  W.  Lindgren,  Boon.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  602. 
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These  questions,  and  others  like  them,  still  await  satisfactory  answers. 
With  mere  suppositions,  however  plausible  they  may  seem,  we  can  not 
be  content. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  radioactivity  of  spring  waters.  A  very 
large  nimiber  of  such  waters  possess  this  property,  but  no  distinction 
between  vadose  and  juvenile  waters  can  be  based  upon  the  observar 
tions.  Waters  of  both  classes  are  radioactive,  but  the  phenomenon 
is  perhaps  most  common  among  waters  of  volcanic  origin,  or  at  least 
among  thermal  springs.  In  the  United  States  the  Hot  Springs  of 
Arkansas  have  been  studied  by  B.  B.  Boltwood.^  The  springs  of 
Missouri  *  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  *  were  investigated  by 
H.  Schlimdt  and  R.  B.  Moore.  In  each-  of  these  researches  radio- 
activity was  generally  detected,  but  with  varying  intensity  within  the 
same  group  of  springs.  On  the  radioactivity  of  European  waters 
there  is  a  copious  literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC    NOTE. 

The  following  collections  of  water  analyses  will  be  found  useful 
for  reference: 
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T.  E.  Thorpe.  Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry,  article  "Water,"  vol.  3,  pp.  952-959, 
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much  information  about  other  waters. 
J.  K.  Crook.  The  mineral  waters  of  the  United  States,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

1899. 
A.  G.  Peale.  The  mineral  springs  of  the  United  States:  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 

No.  32,  1886. 
F.  A.  GoocH  and  J.  E.  Whitfield.  Analjrses  of  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  National 

Park:  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  47, 1888. 
E.  Orton.  Rock  waters  of  Ohio:  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  4. 

1898,  p.  633.    Contains  many  analyses  of  deep  wells  from  various  horizons. 
W.  H.  Norton.  Artesian  wells  of  Iowa:  Iowa  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  6, 1896,  pp.  117-428. 
J.  H.  Shepherd.  Artesian  wells  of  South  Dakota:  Bull.  No.  41,  Agr.  Exper.  Sta. 

South  Dakota,  1895. 
J.  C.  Branner.  Mineral  waters  of  Arkansas:  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas, 

1891,  vol.  1. 
E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  others.  The  mineral  waters  of  Kansas:  Kansas  Univ.  Geol. 

Survey,  vol.  7, 1902. 
P.  ScHWEFTZER.  A  report  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Missouri:  Geol.  Survey  Missouri, 

vol.  3,  1892. 
W.  S.  Blatchlet.  The  mineral  waters  of  Indiana:  Twenty-sixth  Ann.  Rept.  Indiana 

Dept.  Geology  and  Nat.  Resources,  1901,  pp.  11-225. 
A.  0.  Lane.  The  mineral  waters  of  lower  Michigan:  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Geol. 

Survey  No.  31, 1899. 
W.  Anderson.  Mineral  springs  and  health  resorts  of  California,  San  Francisco,  1892. 

Contains  many  analyses,  the  greater  number  of  them  by  the  author. 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  20, 1006,  p.  168. 

s  Trans.  Am.  Electroohem.  Soo.,  vol.  8, 1006,  p.  29L 

*  BuIL  U.  B.  (ML  Survey  No.  305, 1008.  ^_^ 
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A.  Raimondi.  Aguasminerales  del  Perd:  £1  Perti,  estudiosmineraldgicoey  geol6gicos, 

vol.  4,  1902,  pp.  235^94. 
L.  Darapskt.  Aguas  minerales  de  Chile,  Valparaiso,  1890. 
E.  Abella  t  Casabieoo  and  J.  Db  Vera  t  G6mez.  Estudio  descriptivo  de  algunas 

manantiales  minerales  de  Filipinas,  Manila,  1893. 
A.  LivERsmoE,  W.  Skey,  and  G.  Gray.  Kept.  Australasian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1898, 

pp.  87-108.    A  collection  of  analyses  of  Australasian  mineral  waters. 
Deutsches  Baderbuch.  Leipzig,  1907.    A  compendium  of  information  relative  to 

the  mineral  springs  of  Germany. 

Many  other  analyses  of  waters  are  scattered  through  the  periodical 
literature  of  chemistry,  geology,  pharmacy,  and  medicine,  and  the 
reports  of  geological  surveys.  The  publications  of  agricultiural  experi- 
ment stations  also  contain  much  material  relative  to  artesian,  well, 
spring,  groimd,  and  drainage  waters.  Daubr6e's  three  volumes  on 
''Les  eaux  souterraines"  contain  few  analyses,  but  much  systematic 
information  upon  mineral  springs.  T.  Sterry  Himt,  in  his  ''Chem- 
ical and  geological  essays,"'  also  has  much  to  say  upon  the  origin 
of  natural  waters  and  their  chemical  relations  to  one  another.  Bul- 
letins 91  and  139  of  the  Bureau  of  Cheridstry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  contain  many  analyses  of  American  mineral 
waters. 
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CHAPTER  VI  I. 
SAI.INE  RESIDUEvS. 
DEPOSITION    OF    SALTS. 

When  a  natural  water  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  it  deposits 
its  saline  constituents  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  solubiUty,  the  least 
soluble  first,  the  most  soluble  last  of  all.  The  process,  however,  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  might  appear  to  be,  for  the  solubihty  of  a  salt  in 
pure  water  is  one  thing  and  its  solubihty  in  the  presence  of  other 
compounds  is  another.  Each  substance  is  affected  by  its  associates, 
and  its  deposition  is  partly  a  matter  of  concentration  and  partly  a 
question  of  temperature.  In  general,  the  character  of  a  saline  deposit 
can  be  predicated  from  the  character  of  the  water  which  yields  it; 
a  chloride  water  gives  chlorides,  a  sulphate  water  sulphates,  and 
waters  of  mixed  type  furnish  mixtures  of  compounds  or  even  double 
salts.  The  more  complex  the  water  the  greater  becomes  the  range 
of  possibiUties. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  our  studies  of  river,  sea,  and  spring 
waters  what  a  variety  of  reactions  lead  to  the  deposition  of  insoluble 
sediments.  By  this  expression  I  do  not  mean  sediments  of  suspended 
matter,  hke  clays,  but  precipitates  from  solution,  such  as  sulphur, 
hydroxide  of  iron,  sinters,  tufas,  and  so  on.  These  substances  repre- 
sent something  more  than  the  results  of  simple  evaporation,  for  they 
are  produced  by  chemical  changes,  like  oxidation,  loss  of  carbonic 
acid,  etc.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  consequences  of  evaporation 
itself,  and  of  the  opposite  process,  re-solution,  in  which  nothing  is 
added  to  or  taken  away  from  the  reacting  system  but  water,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  soluble  salts  are  successively  deposited  and  so  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  chemical  change.  In  salt  and  alkaline  lakes  we 
can  recognize  several  stages  of  this  process — the  precipitation  of  the 
relatively  insoluble  calcium  sulphate,  then  of  salt  or  sodium  sulphate, 
the  production  of  bitterns,  Uke  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  finally 
of  solid  beds  of  various  saline  materials.  YThat  are  these  saline  resi- 
dues, and  what  conditions  govern  their  formation  ? 

The  most  important  of  these  substances,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  deposits,  are  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate,  and  their 
most  probable  origin  is  the  evaporation  of  sea  wat^r  or  its  equivalent 
206 
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in  either  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  two  compounds  are  commonly 
associated  the  one  with  the  other,  but  not  invariably,  for  gypsum  is 
sometimes  derived  from  other  sources,  and  rock  salt  may  be  dissolved 
and  washed  away  from  a  given  locality,  perhaps  to  be  redeposited 
elsewhere.  Still,  the  concentration  of  salt  water,  either  from  the 
ocean  or  from  lakes,  is  the  principal  source  of  these  deposits,  and 
that  phenomenon  viQ  may  well  consider  in  detail.  The  process  has 
been  going  on  from  Cambrian  time  down  through  all  the  intervening 
ages  to  the  present  day,  and  it  can  be  observed  in  actual  operation  in 
many  accessible  locaUties.  A  salt  lake  dries  up,  or  a  body  of  water 
is  cut  oflf  from  the  sea  by  a  bar,  and  so  permitted  to  evaporate,  and 
a  bed  of  salt  is  formed.  Such  beds  are  lenticular  in  form — thick  at 
the  centers,  where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  thinning  out  toward 
the  edges;  and  they  show,  as  a  rule,  the  same  alternations  of  material, 
but  with  variations  in  regard  to  completeness.  In  general,  the  fol- 
lowing alternations  are  observed:  First,  precipitates  are  formed,  such 
as  were  considered  in  our  discussion  of  mineral  springs;  then  calcium 
sulphate  is  deposited,  then  salt,  and  finally,  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions,  layers  of  the  more  soluble  compounds  which 
characterize  ordinary  bitterns.  This  order,  however,  is  subject  to 
seasonable  disturbances.  In  the  concentration  of  a  salt  lake  tlie  de- 
posits vary  with  the  temperature,  the  summer  and  winter  phenomena 
being  often  unlike.  Again,  evaporation  goes  on  during  a  dry  season, 
to  be  interrupted  by  a  flood;  and  in  the  latter  case  layers  of  silt  are 
deposited  from  time  to  time  over  the  saline  compounds  that  had 
previously  formed.  Alternations  of  gypsum,  salt,  and  clay  are  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  saline  deposits.  In  a  lagoon,  cut  off  from  the 
ocean,  a  break  of  the  sandy  barrier  or  an  exceptionally  high  tide  may 
admit  a  fresh  supply  of  material  for  concentration,  and  so  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  the  process.  Any  change  of  conditions  will  cause 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  the  substance  laid  down. 
Evidently  each  bed  of  salt  should  be  studied  individually,  if  its 
history  is  to  be  understood;  but  the  general  phenomena  in  the  con- 
centration of  sea  water  appear  more  or  less  completely  in  every  case 
and  in  essentially  the  same  order. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    SEA   WATER. 

In  1849  J.  Usigho  *  published  an  elaborate  study  of  saline  deposits 
from  Mediterranean  water,  the  samples  having  been  taken  at  sea, 
near  Cette,  but  several  milee  from  shore  and  at  a  depth  of  1  meter. 
The  water  itself  was  analyzed,  the  order  and  quantity  of  the  salts 
deposited  at  various  concentrations  were  determined,  and  analjrses 
were  also  made  of  three  bitterns,  representing  different  densities  and 

1  Annales  ohim.  pliys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  27, 1849,  pp.  92, 172. 
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dijfferent  stages  of  the  process.    The  four  analyses,  reduced  to  ionic 
form  and  to  percentages  of  total  solids,  appear  as  follows: 

Analytes  of  Mediterranean  water  and  hitUma, 

A.  The  water  Itself,  density  1.Q258. 

B.  Bittern  of  density  1.21. 

C.  Bittern  of  density  1.364. 

D.  Bittern  of  density  1.33. 


B 


CI... 
Br.., 
SO4. 
CO3. 
Na.. 
K... 
Ca... 
Mg.. 


54.39 

1.15 

7.72 

.18 

31.08 

.71 

1.18 

3.59 


56.18 
1.22 

5.78 


49.99 

2.68 

14.64 


49.13 

3.03 

17.36 


32.06 

.78 

.26 

3.72 


20.39 
2.25 


12.89 
3.31 


10.05 


14.28 


Salinity,  per  cent . 


100.00 
3.766 


100.00 
27.546 


100.00 
33. 712 


100.00 
39. 619 


The  determinations  of  bromine  in  these  analyses  are  obviously 
excessive  and  those  of  potassium  are  low,  but  otherwise  the  data  in  the 
first  column,  considering  the  time  when  they  were  made,  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  more  recent  figures  given  in  Chapter  III  of  this  volume. 
They  show,  first,  the  elimination  of  calcium  as  carbonate,  and  later 
as  sulphate,  then  the  deposition  of  sodium  chloride,  and  finally  the 
accumulation  of  the  more  soluble  substances  in  the  mother  liquors. 

In  his  study  of  saline  deposition  Usiglio  started  with  5  liters  of 
sea  water,  and  determined  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  salts  laid 
down  at  successive  stages  of  concentration.  In  the  following  table 
the  results  of  his  experiments  appear,  but  are  reduced  to  the  initial 
unit  volume  of  1  liter.  The  quantities  given  are  in  grams. 
Saks  Udd  dovm  in  concentration  of  sea  water. 


Veoaitjjn 

Volume. 

FeiO^ 

CaCOi. 

CaS04 
2H,o. 

NaCl. 

MgS04. 

MgCl,. 

NaBr. 

KO- 

L0258 

1.000 
.533 
.316 
.245 
.190 
.1445 
.131 
.112 
.095 
.064 
.039 
.0302 
.023 
-ftlfiS 

1.0500 

0.0030 

0.0642 
trace 
trace 
.0530 

1. 0836 

1  1037 

1.1264 

0.5600 
.5620 
.1840 
.1600 
.0508 
.1476 
.0700 
.0144 

1.1604 

1. 1732 

1.2015 

1.2138 

3.  2614 
9.6500 
7.8960 
2. 6240 
2.  2720 

0.0040 
.0130 
.0262 
.0174 
.0254 
.5382 

0.0078 
.0356 
.0434 
.0150 
.0240 
.0274 

1.2212 

1. 2363 

0.  0728 
.0358 
.0518 
.0620 

1  2570 

1.2778 

1.3069 

1.4040 

Tots 
Salts  in  lac 

Sun 

J  deposit. . 
It  bittern. . 

.0030 

.1172 

L7488 

27.1074 

2.5885- 

.6242 
1.8545 

.1532 
3.1640 

.2224 
.3300 

6.5339 

I 

.0030 

.1172 

1.7488  29.6959 

2. 4787 

3.  3172 

.5524 

.5339 

aOiTmbyUflgUolnBaum6dflgreeB.   Restated  here  in  the  usual  spedflo  gravltleB.  C 
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Upon  further  concentration  of  the  mother  liquors  Usiglio  obtamed 
variable  results.  Mere  cooling  from  the  temperature  of  day  to  that 
of  night  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  additional  magnesium  sulphate, 
which  redissolved  partially  the  day  following.  After  that  more  salt 
was  thrown  down,  then  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potas- 
sium, next  the  double  chloride  of  the  same  metals,  and  finally  mag- 
nesium chloride  crystaUized  out.  In  the  table  of  results  just  given 
the  order  of  deposition  is  clearly  shown.  First,  ferric  oxide  and 
calcium  carbonate;  then  gypsum;  then  salt,  the  latter  beginning  to 
appear  when  the  water  had  been  concentrated  to  about  one-tenth  of 
its  original  volume. 

In  its  general  outlines,  then,  the  concentration  of  sea  water  is  a 
simple  phenomenon,  but  in  its  details  it  may  be  very  complex.  The 
localities  at  which  it  can  be  completely  traced  are  comparatively  few 
and  the  natural  records  of  it  are,  as  a  rule,  defective.  The  mother 
liquors  are  easily  drained  or  washed  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  their 
existence,  and  some  saline  deposits  have  been  partially  redissolved 
and  laid  down  with  modified  composition  elsewhere.  Salt  and  gyp- 
sum may  thus  be  separated,  and  so  the  normal  order  of  their  associa^ 
tion  becomes  disturbed.  Beds  of  salt,  therefore,  may  be  divided 
into  classes — as  primary  and  secondary,  or  as  complete  and  incom- 
plete, according  to  their  saline  character  or  the  evidences  of  their 
origin.  Of  all  known  locaUties  the  region  around  Stassfurt,  in  Ger- 
many, gives  us  the  best  record  of  the  complete,  or  nearly  complete, 
process,  and  as  it  has  been  studied  with  unusual  thoroughness  we  may 
properly  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

Ocean  water,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  on  the  average 
about  3.5  per  cent  of  soUd  matter  in  solution,  so  that  the  mere  evapo- 
ration of  a  closed  lagoon  would  give  a  layer  of  salt  of  only  moderate 
thickness.  But  salt  deposits  may  be  enormously  thick — a  thousand 
meters  or  more,  as  at  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin — and  the  existence  of 
such  masses  requires  some  explanation.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
assume  that  large  quantities  of  brine  have  accimiulated  within  a 
limited  space,  such  as  a  deep  valley,  like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
behind  a  bar,  as  suggested  by  G.  Bischof,*  and  more  recently  by 
C.  Ochsenius.^  The  theory  developed  by  Ochsenius  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: Let  us  imagine  a  deep  bay,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
and  shallow  channel,  but  otherwise  cut  off  from  oceanic  circulation  by 
a  bar.  If  no  large  streams  enter  the  bay  the  outflow  from  it  will 
be  small,  but  sea  water  can  enter  freely  to  offset  the  losses  due  to 

1  Lehrbuch  der  chemlschen  und  physlkallachen  Xtoologle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  2, 1864,  p.  48. 

s  Die  Bildung  der  Bteinsalzlager  tmd  Ihrar  MutterlaugensalM,  Halle,  1877.  See  also  a  short  paper  in  Proc. 
Aoad.  Nat.  Scl.  Philadelphia,  1888,  p.  181.  Ochsenius  was  sharply  criticised  by  J.  Waither  In  Das  Oesetx 
der  Wflstenbildvmg,  BerUn,  1900.  Ochsenius  replied  in  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  FaL,  1902,  pp.  651,  £67, 620; 
and  a  rejoinder  by  Waither  appeared  in  the  same  Journal,  1903,  p.  211. 
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evaporation.  Evaporatioji,  of  course,  takes  place  only  at  the  surface, 
and  the  upper  layers,  thus  becoming  denser,  must  sink,  so  producing 
a  saline  concentration  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner,  being  con- 
tinually suppHed  with  new  material  from  without,  the  salinity  of  the 
bay  will  gradually  increase  until  saturation  is  reached  and  the  depo- 
sition of  salt  begins.  So  long  as  salt  water  can  enter  the  bay  this 
process  will  continue,  and  the  depths  of  the  basin  will,  in  time,  become 
a  solid  mass  of  salts,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  bittern.  If,  meanwhile, 
an  elevation  of  the  land  takes  place,  separating  the  bay  completely 
from  the  ocean,  evaporation  may  proceed  to  its  limit  and  the  mother 
liquor  will  deposit  its  contents.  In  the  Karaboghaz  and  other  bays 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  process  of  saline  concen- 
tration can  now  be  observed  in  actual  operation;  but  only  part  of 
the  progranmie  has  yet  been  performed. 

This  theory  of  Ochsenius,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  possible  to 
account  for  the  concentration  of  salt.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
salt  is  not  deposited  from  sea  water  until  the  latter  has  been  con- 
centrated to  about  one-tenth  of  its  original  volume.  Suppose,  now, 
a  large  sheet  of  water  to  be  cut  oflF  from  the  ocean  by  any  change  in 
the  level  of  the  land,  and  also  that  it  contains  within  its  area  a  deep 
depression.  In  that  depression  the  water  will  gradually  become  con- 
centrated, and  its  sahne  load  will  tend  to  accumulate  there.  The 
layer  of  salt  in  the  depression  would  be  of  much  greater  thickness 
than  one  formed  by  evaporation  over  a  comparatively  level  bottom, 
and  if  the  surface  area  of  the  depression  were  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  original  sheet  of  water  the  depth  of  the  deposit  might 
be  very  great.  Such  a  deposit  might  also  be  reenforced  by  leachings 
from  other  salt  beds,  or  from  diffused  salt  in  adjacent  areas,  a  process 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

THE    8TA88FURT    SAIjTS. 

In  the  Stassfurt,  or,  more  properly,  the  Magdeburg-Halberstadt 
region,  the  order  of  deposits  is  as  follows,  going  from  the  surface 
downward:* 

1.  Drift,  about  8  meters  thick. 

2.  Shales,  sandstones,  and  unconsolidated  clays,  of  varying  thickness. 

3.  Younger  rock  salt,  thickness  very  variable,  sometimes  missing. 

1  From  data  given  by  H.  Precht  in  Die  Sals-Industrie  von  Staasftirt  und  Umgegend,  1880;  L.  Loewe. 
Zeltschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1903,  p.  831;  H.  If.  CadeU,  Trans.  Edinbm^  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  6, 1884,  p.  82;  and 
O.  Lunge  in  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  3,  p.  265.  See  also  C.  Ochsenius,  on  Lroewe*s 
pqper,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1904,  p.  23;  and  on  the  potash  salts,  idem,  1905,  p.  167.  J.  Westphal 
(Zeltschr.  Berg-i  Hdtten-  n.  Ballnenwesen  preuss.  St.,  vol. 50, 1902,p.  l)has  given  a  history  of  the  StassAirt 
works.  An  important  monograph  is  that  of  E.  PfeUfer,  Handbuch  der  Kali-Industrie,  Braonachwoig, 
1887.  For  a  paper  by  J.  Currie,  see  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  403.  Other  references  may 
be  found  hi  a  bibliography  of  saline  minerals,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1905,  p.  183.  Deutschlands  Kali- 
bergbau,  Berlin,  1907,  oontabis  papers  on  the  geology  of  thesaline  beds  by  H.  Everding,  and  their  chemistry, 
by  E.  Erdmann,  with  exhaustive  bibliographies.  See  also  C.  Rlemann,  Die  Oeologie  der  deutschen 
Balslagerst&tten,  Stassftirt,  1906; and  H.  £.  Boeke,  Uebersicht  der  Mineralogie,  Petrographle,  und  Oeologie 
der  Kalisalxlagerstfttten,  Berlin,  1900. 
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4.  Anhydrite,  larely  lacking,  30  to  80  metere  thick. 

5.  Salt  clay,  average  thicknese  5  to  10  meters,  very  rarely  absent. 

6.  The  camallite  zone,  froin  15  to  40  meters  thick.    At  Douglashall  a  layer  of  rock 

salt  intervenes  between  the  camallite  and  the  clay.  In  parts  of  the  field 
kainite  overlies  the  camallite,  is  itself  overlain  by  "sylvinite"or  "hartsalz," 
and  that  in  turn  by  schoenite.    These  subzones  are  often  missing. 

7.  The  kieserite  zone. 

8.  The  polyhalite  zone. 

9.  Older  rock  salt  and  anhydrite.    Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  have  a  total  thickness  ranging 

from  150  to  perhaps  1,000  meters.  The  anhydrite  forms  layers,  averaging  7 
millimeters  thick,  sejMtrating  the  salt  into  sheets  of  8  or  9  millimeters.  These 
layers  have  been  interpreted  as  annual  deposits,  due  possibly  to  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  temperature  or  to  alternating  drought  and  rain.  If  this  supposition  is 
correct,  a  Stassfurt  salt  bed  900  meters  thick  would  require  10,000  years*  to 
form. 
10.  Anhydrite  and  gypsum. 

We  have  now  a  complete  record  of  the  saline  deposition  at  Stass^ 
furt,  ranging  from  the  calcium  sulphate  at  the  bottom  to  the  mother 
liquor  or  camaUite  salts  at  the  top.  Above  the  camaUite  a  protect- 
ing layer  of  clay  was  laid  down;  and,  after  that,  probably,  a  new 
accession  of  sea  water  began  the  formation  of  a  second  series  of 
beds.*  This  younger  salt  and  its  underlying  anhydrite  represent 
this  later  period,  which  has  no  chemical  relation  to  the  first.  So 
much  for  the  broad  outlines.  Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  details  of  the 
record. 

In  the  Stassfurt  deposits  more  than  thirty  saUne  minerals  are 
found,  some  abundantly  and  some  sparingly.  Several  of  them  are 
regarded  as  primary  minerals;  others  are  derived  from  these  by 
secondary  reactions;  a  few  of  the  species  are  simple  salts,  but  the 
greater  number  are  double  compounds.  Chlorides,  sulphates,  and 
borates  are  the  characteristic  substances,  but  in  kainite  we  have  a 
nuxed  salt  containing  two  acid  radicles,  and  the  rare  sulphoborite  is 
another  example  of  similar  complexity.  Carbonates  are  represented 
but  sparingly,  and  their  normal  occurrence  is  probably  that  of  the 
'^stinkstone,"  or  bituminous  Umestone,  which  has  been  found  be- 
neath the  anhydrite.  Native  sulphur,  derived  from  anhydrite  by  the 
reducing  action  of  organic  matter,  is  sparingly  present  in  the  salt 
clay,*  and  more  abundantly  in  the  rock  salt  and  camaUite.  Pyrites 
also  is  sometimes  found  in  the  deposits.  Bromine  is  present  in  the 
salts   and  also  iodine,*  and  copper  is  reported  by   W.  Biltz   and 

I  Some  writers  regard  the  yoimger  salt  as  having  been  formed  by  re-solution  of  older  salt  and  redepositlon 
here.    As  the  discussion  is  geological  and  not  chemical,  it  is  unessential  to  our  present  purposes. 

s  Pfeifler,  Arch.  Pharm.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  27, 1890,  p.  1134.  On  the  salt  clay  see  E.  ICarcus  and  W.  Bilti, 
Zeltschr.  anorg.  Cbemie,  vol.  68, 1910,  p.  91.    Vanadium  was  detected  in  it. 

t  On  bromine  see  H.  E;  Boeke,  Zeitsohr.  Ejyst.  Min.,  vol.  46, 1908,  p.  346.  On  Iodine,  A.  Frank,  Zeltschr. 
angfiw.  Chemie,  vol.  20, 1907,  p.  1279;  E.  Erdmann,  idem,  vol.  23,  1910,  p.  342;  and  K.  JECrase,  Inaug. 
Diss.,  Halle,  1909.  The  presence  of  iodine  in  the  salts  of  the  Stassfurt  region  proper  is  questioned  by 
Boeke,  Erdmann,  and  JECrase.  Kraze,  however,  found  it  in  the  salts  from  Neu  Stassfurt,  Bleicherode,  and 
Kaliu^ 
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E.  Marcus,  as  well  as  ammonium  and  nitrates.'     Helium  occurs  in  the 
salts  in  traces.' 

The  essential  compoimds  are  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and  as  the 
latter  are  represented  by  the  oldest  of  the  important  strata  they  may 
be  considered  first.    The  sulphates  found  at  Stassfurt  are  as  follows: 

Anhydrite CaS04. 

Gypeum  » CaS04.2H80. 

Glauberite CaS04.Na3S04. 

Polyhalite 2CaS04.MgS04.KaS04.2H,0. 

Krugite .' 4CaSO4.MgSO4.K2SO4.2HaO. 

Kieserite MgS04.HaO. 

Epsomite MgSOiTHaO  (reichardtite). 

Vanthoffite MgS04.3NaaS04. 

Bloedite MgSO4.NaaSO4.4HaO  (astrakanite). 

Loewite MgS04.NaaS04.2JHaO. 

Langbeinite 2MgS04.K3S04. 

Leonite MgSO4.KaSO4.4H3O. 

Picromerite MgSO4.KaSO4.6Hat)  (schoenite). 

Aphthitalite 1 K,Na(S04)a(glaflerite).* 

Kainite MgSO4.KCl.3HaO. 

Celestite,  SrS04,  is  also  sometimes  found  in  these  deposits. 

If  we  now  study  these  compounds  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
we  shall  find  that  the  primary  deposition  followed  approximately  in 
the  order  of  their  hydration.  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  anhy- 
drite, forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  and  gradually  merges 
into  the  older  salt.  In  the  latter,  glauberite  and  langbeinite,  both 
anhydrous,  first  appear,  although  they  also  occur,  always  as  second- 
ary minerals,  higher  up.  According  to  H.  Precht,*  the  langbeinite 
replaces  polyhaUte  when  the  calcium  sulphate  needed  to  form  the 
latter  mineral  is  present  in  insufficient  quantity.  Polyhalite,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  sulphate  molecules  to  water  is  as  four  to  two, 
comes  next,  forming  an  important  part  of  the  upper  layers  in  the 
older  salt,  and  is  followed  by  the  monohydrated  kieserite.  Kru^te, 
which  is  still  lower  in  hydration,  occurs  with  polyhalite  in  the  younger 
salt,  so  that  the  two  species  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  and 
contemporaneous.  The  more  highly  hydrated  species,  bloedite, 
loewite,  picromerite,  and  leonite,  are  principally  found  in  the  kainite 
region  above  the  camaUite,  and  epsomite,  with  its  seven  molecules 
of  water,  is  deposited  in  the  salt  clay.  The  anhydrous  aphthitalite 
is  a  secondary  mineral  in  the  kainite,  and  vanthoflBte,  also  anhydrous, 

1  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  82, 1909,  p.  183;  vol.  64, 1909,  p.  236. 

>  R,  J.  Strutt,  Proc.  Roy.  80c..  vol.  81,  ser.  A,  1908,  p.  278.  E.  Erdznaxm,  Bar.  Deatach.  chem.  GeselL, 
vol.  43, 1910,  p.  777. 

*  Probably,  as  A.  Geuther  (Lleblg's  Annalen,  vol.  218, 1883,  p.  297)  has  shown,  the  formula  here  given 
to  gypsum  should  be  doubled.  It  then  becomes  CatSfl08.4Ht0,  and  the  hemlhydrate,  CatS|Os.HiO,  a 
well-known  artificial  compound,  furnishes  evidence  In  favor  of  the  higher  formula. 

*  According  to  B.  Gossner  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  39, 1904,  p.  155)  glaserlte  Is  a  definite  spedes  with 
the  formula  given  above.  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff  and  H.  BarschaU  (Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  vol.  56, 1906, 
p.  212)  question  the  deflnlteness  of  the  mineral,  and  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  tf^o  opgrngpfBUalphateai 

»  Zellachr.  angew.  Chemie,  1897, p.  68.  ^^9^^'^^^  by  ^^UOg IC 
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is  associated  with  aphthitalite  and  loewite  in  the  same  horizon.  The 
loewite  is  probably  formed  by  dehydration  of  bloedite/  and  the 
vanthoffite  by  a  reaction  between  bloedite  and  sodium  sulphate,  the 
process  being  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  substances.  The 
langbeinite  of  the  kainite  region  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  secondary 
product,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  parent  species,  for  F.  R. 
Mallet,^  who  has  described  this  mineral  as  foimd  in  the  Punjab  salt 
range  of  India,  observed  that  on  exposure  to  moist  air  it  gained  57 
per  cent  in  weight  and  altered  into  a  mixture  of  epsomite  and  picro- 
merite.  On  the  other  hand,  langbeinite  itself  may  be  derived  by 
various  reactions  from  other  Stassfiirt  species,  such  as  leonite, 
kainite,  kieserite,  and  picromerite,  as  Yan't  Hoff  and  Meyerhoffer 
have  shown.  The  fact  that  a  given  salt  may  be  produced  by  several 
different  reactions  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  making  assertions  as 
to  its  origin  at  any  specified  point.  Concentration  and  temperature 
are  two  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  deposition  of  salts,  and  the 
possible  reactions  are  also  profoimdly  modified  by  the  presence  of 
other  compoimds.  Yan't  Hoff  and  his  colleagues  have  determined 
experimentally  many  of  the  conditions  imder  which  the  Stassfurt 
minerals  occur  or  can  be  produced,  and  find  that  their  temperatures 
of  formatioin  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  are  lower  than 
in  the  absence  of  that  compound.  The  elaborate  researches  of  these 
authors,  however,  are  not  available  for  abstraction  here,  partly 
because  they  are  compUcated  by  diagrams,  and  partly  because  the 
investigations  are  still  being  continued.  Only  in  a  special  mono- 
graph upon  the  Stassfurt  beds  could  all  the  details  of  their  investi- 
gations be  adequately  discussed.' 

The  chlorides  found  in  the  Stassfurt  region  are  as  follows: 

Halite  or  rock  salt,  NaCl. 

Sylvite,  KCl.    ''Sylvinite''  is  a  mixture  of  sylvite  and  rock  salt,  while  the  ^'Hart- 

salz  "  contains  these  substances  together  with  kieserite. 
Douglaflite,  KaFeCl4.2H30.(?) 
Camallite,  KMgCla.eHaO. 

Tachhydrite,2MgCl2.CaCl2.12HaO=3(RCl2.4HaO).* 
Bischofite,  MgCls.eHsO. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rock  salt,  which  forms  the  great  mass 
of  the  deposits  overlying  the  anhydrite,  these  chlorides  represent  the 
concentration  of  the  mother  liquors  in  the  camaUite  zone.    They  were 

1  See  J.  H.  Van't  MoB,  Sltxongsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1902, p.  414.  Abo  Vant  Hofl  and  W.  Meyerhoffer, 
idem,  1003,  p.  ff78;  1904, p.  050. 

3  Mlneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1899,  p.  1S9. 

sVan't  Hofl  and  bis  asBOdatee  have  already  published  about  fifty  papers  on  the  Stassfurt  salts, 
in  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  from  1897  to  1907.  See  also  Van't  Hofl,  Physioal  chemistry  in  the  service  of 
the  sciences,  Chicago,  1908;  Zur  Bildung  der  oeeanischen  Salcablagerungen,  Braunschweig,  1905;  and  an 
address  in  Ber.  Intemat.  Kong,  angew.  Chemie,  Berlin,  1903.  Also  summaries  by  £.  F.  Armstrong,  Proo. 
British  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  1901,  p.  262,  and  E.  Jttneeke,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  7.  For  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  saline  associations  see  also  H.  B.  Boeke,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  47, 1910,  p.  278. 

^Boeke,  In  a  private  communication,  suggests  that  if  the  formula  of  camallite  is  doubled,  to 
£flMgsC]«.12HsO,  tachhydiite  becomes  CaMg^li.l2H|0.  That  is,  the  salts  are  analogous,  Cain  ona 
lepladng  Bis  In  the  other.  jigitized  by  vjOOQLC 
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the  most  soluble  compounds  potentially  existing  in  sea  water,  and, 
with  the  sulphato-chloride;  kainite,  were  among  the  last  substances 
to  crystallize.  Halite  and  douglasite  were  distinctly  primary 
deposits;  camalUte  was  generally,  and  sylvite  occasionally,  primary; 
tachhydrite  and  bischofite  were  secondary  products.  Kainite  was 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  ''Hartsalz,"  according 
to  Van't  Hoff  and  MeyerhoflFer,*  is  a  secondary  product  formed  by  the 
action  of  solutions  upon  a  mixtiure  of  camallite,  kieserite,  and  sodium 
chloride,  which  was  preceded  by  the  splitting  up  of  kainite  into 
sylvite  and  kieserite.  The  kainite,  in  its  most  conspicuous  develop- 
ment, lies  between  the  camaUite  and  the  ''Hartsalz."  From  the  cai^ 
nalUte  itself,  sylvite  and  bischofite  may  be  derived,  or  it  may  be 
formed  by  the  direct  imion  of  these  species,  which  are  its  two  com* 
ponents.  According  to  C.  Przibylla,'  when  sylvite  and  bischofite 
combine  to  form  camallite,  there  is  an  increase  of  4.95  per  cent  in 
volume.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  formation  of  camallite  at  low  levels 
is  prevented  by  pressure. 

In  one  essential  respect,  the  foregomg  paragraph  demands  qualifi- 
cation. According  to  Boeke  ^  the  existence  of  douglasite  is  doubtful- 
Another  mineral,  rinneite,  discovered  by  him  in  the  ''Hartsalz"  of 
Saxony  and  the  Harz,  has  the  formula  FeCla.SKCl.NaCl.*  The  sub- 
stance named  douglasite  may  have  been  identical  with  this.  Boeke, 
moreover,  regards  the  ^'Hartsalz''  as  a  direct  deposition,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  distinctly  stratified. 

With  the  camallite  and  its  overlying  potassium  salts,  the  borates 
generally  occur.  They  are  boracite,  sulphoborite,  pinnoite,  ascharite, 
and  heintzite;  one  other,  hydroboracite,  is  found  earlier  in  the  series, 
near  the  lower  limit  of  the  polyhalite  zone.  These  species  are  rela- 
tively rare,  except  the  boracite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
them  any  further  at  this  point,  for  their  occurrence  tells  us  little 
about  the  main  phenomena  of  saline  concentration. 

We  must  not  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  these  zones  of  deposition 
are  regularly  ^d  completely  separated,  nor  even  that  they  represent 
in  any  close  degree  the  products  observed  in  the  artificial  evaporation 
of  sea  water  or  brine.  In  the  latter  case  a  moderate  quantity  of  water 
is  concentrated  by  itself;  at  Stassfurt  more  water  was  continually 
added  from  the  ocean.    On  the  one  hand  calcium  sulphate  is  deposited 

1  siesuDgsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1902,  p.  1106.   See  also  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff,  F.  B.  Kenrick,  and  H.  IC.  Dawson, 
Zeitachr.  physUcal.  Chemie,  vol.  39, 1902,  p.  27,  on  the  oonditions  of  formation  of  tachhydrite. 
>  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  254. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1909,  pt.  2,  p.  19.  For  the  first  description  of  linnelte,  see  Centialbl.  Mln.,  Oeol.  a.  Pal., 
1909,  p.  72.  On  the  synthesis  of  rinneite  see  Boeke,  Sltsungsb.  Akad.  Berihi,  vol.  24, 1910,  p.  032.  Boeke 
has  described  the  ixx>n  compounds  of  the  Stassfurt  beds  in  Neoes  Jahrb.,  1911,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  and  Centnlbl 
ICin.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1911,  p.  48.    See  also  F.  Rinne  and  R.  KaXb,  idem,  p.  367. 

*  O.  Schneider  (Centralbl.  liin.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  503)  regards  the  NaQ  of  riimalte  as  a 
mechanical  admixture. 
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almost  wholly  at  one  time;  on  the  other  new  quantities  were  precipi- 
tated so  long  as  the  evaporating  bay  retained  its  connection  with  the 
sea.  In  the  salt  pan  gypsum  forms  a  bottom  layer  before  salt  begins 
to  separate  out;  at  Stassfurt  anhydrite  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
amount  through  all  the  zones,  and  so  also  is  the  sodium  chloride. 
When  a  shallow  lake  or  isolated  lagoon  evaporates,  the  artificial 
process  is  closely  paralleled,  but  a  concentration  with  continuous 
replenishment  lasting  for  thousands  of  years  is  a  very  different  thing. 
The  principles  are  unchanged,  the  broad  outlines  remain  the  same, 
but  the  details  of  the  process  are  greatly  modified. 

E.  Erdmann  *  regards  the  Stassfurt  salts  as  having  been  formed 
from  a  shallow  portion  of  the  Permian  ocean,  which  covered  a  gt-eat 
part  of  North  Germany  and  became  isolated  from  the  main  sea. 
The  evaporation  products  collected  in  depressions  of  the  land  and 
were  reinforced  by  calcium  sulphate  from  fresh-water  affluents. 
Sea  water  alone  contains  too  little  calcium  to  accoimt  for  the  anhy- 
drite present  in  the  beds.  Walther's  views  are  similar.  Both  reject 
the  "bar'' theory. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  more  distinctly  the  phenomena 
which  attended  the  formation  of  the  beds  at  Stassfurt.*  For  a  long 
time  only  gypsum  was  deposited;  but  later,  as  the  concentration  of 
the  bay  increased,  salt  also  was  laid  down,  and  by  its  action  the  gyp- 
sum was  converted  into  anhydrite '  From  this  point  onward,  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  calcium  sulphate  derived  from  the  influx  of 
sea  water  above  fell  through  a  deep  layer  of  concentrated  brine  and 
was  deposited  directly  as  anhydrite,  in  alternating  layers  with  the 
salt.*  When,  however,  so  much  salt  had  been  precipitated  that  the 
supernatant  solutions  had  become  bitterns  rich  in  magnesium  salts, 
the  calcium  sulphate  united  with  these  salts,  and  polyhalite  was 
formed.  The  polyhalite  region  at  Stassfurt  is  essentially  a  bed  of 
rock  salt,  containing,  with  other  impurities,  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  new  mineral.  Possibly  syngenite,  CaK2(S04)3.H30,  a  species 
which  occurs  in  a  similar  deposit  at  Kalusz  in  Galicia,  but  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  recorded  from  Stassfurt,  was  first  produced.  Syn- 
genite may  be  prepared  artificially  by  the  direct  action  of  potassium 
sulphate  upon  gypsum,  and  it  is  converted  by  strong  solutions  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  and  sulphate  into  polyhalite.*    The  occurrence  of 

I  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemle,  vol.  21, 1908,  p.  1685.    A  short  additional  oommunication  by  Erdmann  is  in  the 
same  Journal,  vol.  22, 1909,  p.  238. 
>  Of.  0.  Lmige,  Thorpe's  dictionary  of  applied  chemistry,  toL  3, 1803,  p.  268. 

*  According  to  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff  and  F.  Weigert,  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1901,  p.  1140,  anhydrite  forma 
from  gypsum  in  sodium  chloride  solutions  at  30*.    In  sea  water  the  transformation  takes  place  at  25*. 

4  Of.  J.  H.  Van't  Hofl  and  P.  Famp,  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1903,  p.  1000.  H.  Vater  (idem,  1900, 
p.  270)  discusses  marine  anhydrite,  and  gives  many  references  to  literature.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
according  to  Vater,  calcium  sulphate  crystallizes  from  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  the  form  of  gypsum. 

•  £.  £.  Basch,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1900,  p.  1064. 
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syngenite  at  Kalusz  is  below  the  potassium  salts,  in  rock  salt  contain- 
ing anhydrite.     It  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  polyhalite  in  position,* 

As  the  concentration  of  the  magnesian  mother  hquors  increased, 
kieserite  was  produced,  the  dehydrating  action  of  magnesium  chlo- 
ride preventing  the  formation  of  epsomite.  H.  Precht  and  B.  Witt- 
jen^  have  shown  that  when  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate  are 
dissolved  together  and  the  solution  then  evaporated  upon  the  water 
bath,  kieserite  separates  out.  Thus  the  kieserite  zone  was  formed, 
which  contains,  on  an  average,  65  per  cent  of  rock  salt,  17  of  kieserite, 
13  of  camalUte,  3  of  bischofite,  and  2  of  anhydrite.  At  this  point 
polyhaUte  disappears.  The  last  step  in  the  concentration  was  the 
formation  of  camallite,  with  its  associated  minerals,  from  the  chlo- 
rides which  had  hitherto  remained  in  solution.  The  average  com- 
position of  this  zone  is  55  per  cent  of  camalUte,  25  of  rock  salt,  16 
of  kieserite,  and  4  of  various  other  minerals.  The  kainite  layers 
above  the  camaUite  were  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  perco- 
lating waters  upon  the  latter  mineral,  in  presence  of  some  kieserite. 
Finally,  a' protecting  layer  of  mud  or  clay  was  laid  down  over  the 
mass  of  salts,  preventing  in  great  measure,  but  perhaps  not  entirely, 
their  subsequent  re-solution.  Into  all  of  the  foregoing  reactions  one 
element  entered  which  counts  for  httle  in  their  imitation  on  a  small 
scale — ^namely,  the  element  of  time.  The  prolonged  action  of  the 
mother  hquors,  during  thousands  of  years,  upon  the  earUer  deposits, 
must  have  been  much  more  thorough  than  their  effect  during  an  ex- 
periment in  the  laboratory.  In  the  latter  case  the  soUd  deposits  are 
usually  removed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  procedure  does  not 
accurately  repeat  the  operations  of  nature.  These  considerations 
should  especially  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  transforma- 
tion of  gypsum  into  anhydrite,  or  the  reverse  reaction  which  has 
often  been  observed.'  Beds  of  anhydrite  may  take  up  water  and  be 
reconverted  into  gypsum  through  considerable  depths,  as  at  Bex  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  alteration  has  reached  a  thickness  of  60  to 
100  feet.  Time  is  an  important  factor  in  all  such  transformations, 
especially  when  one  of  the  reacting  bodies  happens  to  be  a  soUd  of 
relatively  low  solubihty. 

The  temperature  conditions  which  governed  the  deposition  of  the 
Stassfurt  salts  are  briefly  summed  up  by  Van't  Hoff  *  as  follows: 

1.  Glauberite,  formed  above  10®. 

2.  Langbeinite,  formed  above  37®. 

1  A.  Aigner  (Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  Berg-u.  Hattenwesen,  1901,  p.  686)  has  described  the  Anstrlan  polyhalite. 
For  analyses  of  kainite,  camallite,  etc.,  from  Kalusz  and  Aussee,  see  C.  von  John,  Jalirb.  K.-k.  geol. 
Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42,  1892,  p.  341.  On  mirabilite  from  Kalusz,  see  R.  Zalozlecki,  Monatsh.  Chemie. 
vol.  13, 1892,  p.  504.  Two  papers  on  the  potash  salts  of  Austria  and  the  Tyrol  by  R.  06rgey  are  in  Min. 
pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  334,  and  vol.  29, 1910.  p.  148. 

s  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  14, 1881,  p.  2181. 

1  Cf.  F.  Hammerschmidt,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  5, 1882-^|  p.  272;  and  J.  F.  McCaleb,  Am.  Chem.  Joor., 
vol.  11, 1889,  p.  34. 

Zeitschr.  Elektrochemie,  vol.  11, 1905,  p.  709.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  LnOOgle 
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3.  Loewite,  formed  above  43^. 

4.  VanthofBte,  formed  above  46°. 

5.  Loewite  with  glaserite,  formed  above  57°. 

6.  Loewite  with  vanthoffite,  formed  above  60°. 

7.  Kieeerite  with  eylvite,  formed  above  72°. 

This  scale  of  temperatures  is  designated  as  a  ''geological  ther- 
mometer/' and  gives  us  something  like  a  definite  idea  of  past  condi- 
tions in  the  Stassfurt  beds.* 

OTHER  SAI/r  BEDS. 

The  Stassfurt  deposits,  as  has  already  been  indicated;  are  alto- 
gether exceptional  in  their  completeness.  Rock  salt  is  generally 
found  in  much  thinner  deposits,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  potassium  or  magnesium  salts  in  any  notable  quantities.  Gypsum 
or  anhydrite,  however,  is  commonly  present,  either  under  the  salt 
or  in  its  near  neighborhood.  Where  gypsum  is  absent  we  may  infer, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  that  the  salt  is  of  secondary  origin 
and  not  derived  directly  from  sea  water,  or  that  it  came  from  the 
evaporation  of  a  salt  lake  which  contained  either  no  calcium  or  no 
sulphates.  Gypsum,  of  course,  can  not  form  unless  its  constitutents 
are  at  hand.  Furthermore,  gypsum  may  be  produced  otherwise 
than  from  the  concentration  of  sea  water,  and  it  may  exist  as  a 
remainder  where  the  more  soluble  salts  have  been  washed  away.  It 
can  occur  independently  of  or  concomitant  with  the  presence  of  rock 
salt,  and  each  locality  must  be  considered  on  its  individual  merits. 
On  some  small  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  gypsum  is  found  as  a  resi- 
due from  the  evaporation  of  lagoons,  in  beds  which  may  reach  2  feet 
in  thickness.'  Here  the  origin  from  sea  water  is  evident.  On  the 
other  hand,  waters  containing  Uttle  or  no  salt  often  deposit  gypsum. 
I.  C.  Russell,*  for  instance,  has  described  such  a  deposit  at  Fillmore, 
Utah,  which  covers  an  area  of  12  square  miles  and  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  6  feet  without  reaching  bottom.  Gypsum  is  also  com- 
mon as  an  eflBorescence  or  incrustation  in  caves,*  and  it  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  other  rocks.  The  oxidation  of  pyrites  in 
limestone  may  form  gjTpsum;  or,  as  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, it  can  originate  from  double  decomposition  between  other  metallic 
sulphates  and  calcium  carbonate.  L.  W.  Jowa,*  for  example,  pre- 
pared selenite  in  measurable  crystals  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  on  chalk. 

i  The  sdentiflc  Investigation  of  the  StassAirt  salts  is  being  oontinaed  by  a  society  formed  for  that  por- 
poae.  For  a  list  of  the  publications  of  its  members  see  Van't  Hafl,  Sitaungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  No.  39, 1910, 
p.  772. 

•  J.  D.  Dana,  Manual  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  120. 

•  lion.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  11,  1885,  p.  84.  The  deposition  of  gypsum  by  Lake  Ghioben-Kanafa^ 
Yucatan,  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  V  (p.  163). 

4  See  O.  P.  MerriU,  Proe.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  voL  17, 1906,  p.  77. 

•  Azmales  Soe.  gtel.  Belgique,  voL  23, 1895-96,  p.  czzvllL 
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In  the  Salina  formation  of  New  York  gypsum  occurs  above  the 
salt;  and  its  presence  is  attributed  by  Dana  ^  to  the  alteration  of  the 
overlying  *  *  Waterlime  "  beds.  In  this  region  the  salt  occurs  in  layers 
interstratified  with  shales,  a  series  of  shallow-water  deposits  having 
been  successively  covered  by  bodies  of  mud  or  clay.*  At  Groderich, 
Canada,  a  similar  but  not  identical  alternation  has  been  observed.' 
Here  a  boring  1,517  feet  deep  revealed  dolomite  and  anhydrite,  and 
above  that  were  six  beds  of  salt  alternating  with  similar  materials. 
The  uppermost  salt  was  struck  at  1,028  feet,  and  at  876  feet  dolo- 
mite, with  seams  of  gypsum,  was  found.  The  anhydrite  at  bottom 
was  probably  normal;  but  what  the  upper  gypsum  signifies  is  not 
clearly  shown.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  unfinished  concen- 
tration, or  else  quite  independent  of  the  salt  below.  Throughout 
the  region  of  salt  more  or  less  anhydrite  was  found,  but  potassium 
compounds  were. either  absent  or  present  only  in  traces.  Neither 
in  New  York  nor  in  the  Goderich  deposits  were  the  mother  liquors 
permitted  to  crystallize.* 

The  great  salt  deposits  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  associated  not 
only  with  gypsum  but  also  with  sulphur,  sulphurous  gases,  and 
petroleum.  At  first,  before  the  petroleum  was  discovered,  the  salt 
beds  were  regarded  as  of  marine  origin.*  Later,  R.  T.  Hill*  inter- 
preted them  as  derived  from  hot  saline  waters  rising  from  great 
depths,  and  a  similar  view  was  put  forth  by  L.  Hager.'  E.  Coste,"  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  petroleum,  has  argued 
that  the  salt  is  its  obvious  companion,  but  his  argument  is  hardly 
conclusive.  Sodium  chloride  is  known  as  a  volcanic  sublimate,  and 
some  authors  have  argued  that  the  salt  of  the  ocean  is  volcanic  also; 
but  extreme  views  of  this  sort  are  rarely  sound.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Louisiana-Texas  salt  has  not  yet 
received  its  final  interpretation."  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  claim 
that  all  salt  deposits  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  Some  are  certainly 
marine,  some  are  residues  from  salt  lakes,  others  may  represent  con- 
centrations from  magmatic  waters.  The  subject,  however,  is  so 
large  that  a  more  extended  discussion  of  it  is  impracticable  here. 

1  Manual  of  geology,  4fh  ed.,  p.  664. 

s  See  seotloDS  given  in  BuU.  New  York  State  Mus.  No.  11, 1893. 

•  T.  8.  Hunt,  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  Rept.  Progress,  187&-77,  p.  221. 

« The  solubility  of  calcium  sulphate,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  etc.,  in  water  and  various  solutions  has  been 
elaborately  studied.  See  an  excellent  summary  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  J.  M.  Bell,  in  Bull.  No.  83,  Bur. 
Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1906. 

•  See  for  example  6. 1.  Adams,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  184, 1901,  p.  49.  Also  doubts  raised  by 
C.  W.  Hayes  and  W.  Kennedy  In  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  212, 1903,  p.  144. 

<  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  164, 1902,  p.  273. 
T  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  78, 1904,  pp.  137, 180. 

•  Jour.  Canadian  Mln.  Inst.,  vol.  6, 1903,  p.  73. 

I      •  In  Bull.  Q«ol.  Survey  Louisiana  No.  7, 1908,  Q.  D.  Harris  describes  the  salt  deposits  and  discusses  fhelr 
I  orlghi.    He  also  gives  a  very  complete  summary  of  information  on  the  salt  deposits  of  the  world.    The 
fullest  treatise  on  salt,  covering  the  globe,  is  by  J.  O.  von  Bnsrthman,  Das  Sals,  2  vols.,  Lelpalg,  1906  and 
'  1909. 
'  Digitized  by  LnOOgle 
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ANALYSES    OF    SALT. 

Neither  salt  nor  gypsum  is  found  in  nature  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity,  although  that  condition  is  sometimes  very  nearly  approxi- 
mated. Being  deposited  from  solutions  containing  other  substances 
some  of  the  latter  are  always  carried  down  and  reveal  their  presence 
on  analysis.  Analyses  of  rock  salt  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
only  a  moderate  number,  enough  to  show  the  range  of  variation  in 
the  mineral,  need  be  cited  here.^ 

Analyses  of  rock  gdU. 

A.  Salt  from  Ooderich,  Canada.  Analysis  by  Qould,  for  T.  Starry  Hunt,  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  Kept. 
Progress,  1876-77,  p.  233. 

B.  Salt  from  Kingman,  Kansas.  Analysis  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  £.  C.  Case,  Kansas  Univ.  Oeol.  Sui^ 
vey,  vol.  7, 1002,  p.  73.    Ten  other  analyses  of  rock  salt  are  given,  mostly  purer  than  this. 

C.  Saline  incrustation,  TuthiU  Marsh,  Kansas.  Idem,  p.  70.  Analysis  made  hi  the  University  of  Kansas 
laboratory,  but  analyst  not  named. 

D.  Salt  from  Petit  Anse,  Louisiana.  Analysis  by  F.  W.  Taylor,  Mineral  Resourees  U.  S.  for  1883,  U.  S. 
GeoL  Survey,  p.  564. 

E.  Salt  from  Leoncito,  La  Rioja  Province,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  L.  Harperath,  Bol.  Acad.  nac.  cien. 
Cordoba,  Argentina,  vol.  10, 1800,  p.  427.  Remarkable  for  its  high  proportion  of  potassium  salts.  Har- 
perath gives  nineteen  analyses  of  Argenthie  salt,  some  of  them  reprssenthig  great  purity,  but  several  ap- 
proaching this  one. 

F.  Saltstalactitefrom  a  disused  working  at  Redhaugh  colliery,  Gateshead,  England.  Analysis  by  W.  H. 
Dunn,  published  by  P.  P.  Bedson,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  8, 1880,  p.  08.  This  analysis,  in  the  original, 
is  stated  in  the  form  of  radicles.    It  is  recalculated  here  to  salts  for  uniformity  with  the  others. 

O.  Salt  from  bed  deposited  by  the  Katwee  Lake,  north  of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyansa,  central  Africa. 
Analsrsis  by  H.  S.  Wellcome;  abstract  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  0, 1800,  p.  734.  An  analysis  of  the  lake 
water  by  A.  Pappe  and  H.  D.  Richmond  is  also  given  in  this  journal.    See  ante,  p.  162. 
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In  addition  to  the  impurities  shown  in  the  analyses,  rock  salt  fre- 
quently contains  gaseous  inclusions.  These  have  been  often  exam- 
ined, recently  by  N.  Costachescu,*  who  finds  some  of  them  to  consist 

1  See  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  4,  p.  430,  for  additional  data.  Also  Oeol.  Survey 
lllchigan,  vol.  8,  appendix  B,  and  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  for  Michigan  salt  and  brhies;  Bull.  New  York  State  Mus. 
No.  11,  for  New  York  examples;  Prel.  Rept.  Oeol.  Louisiana,  1899,  for  material  from  that  State;  and  C.  I. 
Istrati,  Bull.  Soc.  chlm.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2, 1889,  p.  4,  for  analyses  of  Roumanian  salt.  Some  Roumanian 
samples  contain  as  hlg^  as  99.9  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride. 

s  Ann.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  3.    The  author  gives  a  good  summary  of  earlier  Investigatiomu  ^^  ^  ■' 
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mainly  of  nitrogen,  and  others  mainly  of  methane.  Other  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  dioxide  are  also  found.  Rock  salt  is  not  uncom- 
monly colored,  especially  blue.  This  coloration  has  been  attributed 
to  organic  matter,  and  recently,  by  H.  Siedentopf,*  to  the  presence 
of  minute  particles  of  metaUic  sodium.  This  very  remarkable  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  require  confirmation. 


ANALYSES    OF    GYPSUM. 

For  gypsum  the  following  analyses,  all  made  in  the  laboratory  of 

the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  sufficient  to  show  its  usual 

character.^ 

Analyses  of  gypsum. 

A.  From  HOlsboro,  New  Brunswiok.    Analysis  by  George  Stelger. 

B.  From  Alabaster,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  Steigitf . 

C.  From  east  of  Cascade,  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.    Analysis  by  Stelger. 

D.  E.  From  Nephl,  Utah.    Analyses  by  E.  T.  Allen.    This  material  evidently  contains  admiZBd  anhy- 
drite. 
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BITTERNS. 

In  what  has  been  said  so  far,  we  have  considered  ahnost  exclusively 
the  concentration  of  sea  water;  but  other  waters  form  other  deposits 
and  yield   different  bitterns.     Analyses  of   bittern  are  not  often 

1  Physikal.  Zeitschr.,  vol.  0,  1006,  p.  855.  See  also  L.  W5hler  and  H.  Easamowski,  Zeitschr.  anoig. 
Chemie,  vol.  47, 1005,  p.  853,  and  F.  Coma,  CentralbL  Min.,  Oeol.  a.  Pal.,  1007,  p.  166,  and  Neues  Jahrb., 
1008,  p.  32.  O.  Spezia  (CentralbL  Min.,  Oeol.  n.  PaL,  1009,  p.  308)  cites  experimental  evidence  adverse  to 
Siedentoprs  views.  E.  Erdmann  (Ber.  Deutsch.  diem.  Oesell.,  vol.  43,  p.  777)  ascribes  the  blue  of  salt  to 
radioactivity,  which  is  known  to  effect  color  changes  in  minerals. 

>  For  other  data  relative  to  the  composition  and  origin  of  gypsam,see  O.  P.  Grimsley  and  E.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Univ.  Oeol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  5, 1899.  Also  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  407; 
G.  P.  Grimsley,  Oeol.  Survey  Michigan,  voL  9,  pt  2, 1903-4,  and  AnL  Geologist,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  378;  F.  A. 
Wilder,  Jour.  Geology,  voL  11,  1003,  p.  723;  A.  L.  Parsons,  Twenty-third  Kept.  State  Geologist,  New 
York  State  Mus.,  1903;  and  G.  I.  Adams  and  others,  on  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  223, 1904.  A  recent  report  on  the  gypsum  of  New  York  is  by  D.  H.  Newland  and  H. 
Leighton,  Bull.  New  York  State  Mus.  No.  143,  lOia 
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reported,  and  only  a  few  examples  can  be  given  here.*  These  analyses 
are  recalculated  to  ionic  form,  and  give  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  anhydrous  saline  matter. 

Analyaee  of  bitterns, 

A.  Bittom  from  "bfty  salt/'  Alameda  Bay,  California.    Analysis  by  F.  Qatskow,  cited  in  W.  L.  Row- 
land's report  on  salt,  vol.  2,  Tenth  U.  S.  Censos,  1883.    From  sea  water. 

B.  Bittern  of  maTlmnm  concentration,  from  the  brines  of  Syracuse,  New  York.    Analysis  by  G.  A. 
Ooessmann,  Am.  Joor.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  voL  44, 1887,  p.  80. 

C.  Bittern  lh>m  the  brine  of  Bay  City,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  E.  8.  Fitch,  cited  by  W.  F.  Cooper,  Bept. 
State  Board  Qed.  Survey  Michi^ui,  1006,  p.  38B. 

D.  Bitterr  from  the  saline  of  Medellln,  Antioquia,  Colombia.    Analysis  by  J.  B.  Boussingamt,  Annates 
chim.  phys. ,  5th  ser. ,  vol.  2, 1874,  p.  102.    Known  locaUy  as  "  oil  of  salt. " 

£.  Bittern  from  salt  works  of  Allendorf-an-Werra,  Germany.    Analysis  by  E.  Reichardt,  abstract  in 
Jour.  Chem.  8oc.,  vol.  42, 1882,  p.  24. 
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The  excess  of  calcium  over  the  amount  deposited  as  gypsum  is  very- 
striking  in  the  Syracuse  example.  In  A^  D,  and  E  calcium  has  been 
almost  entirely  deposited,  and  a  lai^e  excess  of  the  sulphuric  ion 
appears.  The  concentration  of  potassium  is  also  well  shown  in  two 
of  the  bitterns. 

The  bittern  from  Michigan  is  remarkable  for  its  very  high  propor- 
tion of  bromine,  and  the  analysis  may  not  be  correct.  Still,  the 
Michigan  brines  are  important  commercial  sources  of  bromine,  and 
so,  too,  are  those  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  in  West  Virginia.  For  the 
latter  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  analyses.'  A.  L.  Baker '  reports 
that  20  to  30  gallons  of  Kanawha  bittern  will  yield  1  poimd  of 
bromine,  and  he  has  also  shown  that  they  contain  iodine  in  very- 
appreciable  amounts,  from  38.4  to  69.2  miUigrams  per  liter.    The 

1  In  addition  to  UsigUo's  analyses  cited  on  p.  208,  ante. 

t  The  Tenth  Censoa  report,  preyloosly  cited,  gives  two  analyses  of  bittern  from  Midland,  Michigan,  and 
an  Incomplete  analysis  of  one  from  the  Kanawha  ngion;  but  they  are  not  soiBclantly  oontdosive  to  wanant 
raprodoction. 

a  Chem.  News,  vol.  44, 1B81,  p.  207. 
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richness  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  bromine  has  ahready  been  pointed  out. 
Bitterns  of  this  class  deserve  a  more  careful  study  than  they  seem 
to  have  yet  received. 

SODIUM    SUIiPHATB. 

In  the  evaporation  of  ocean  water  the  sulphates  which  form  are 
first  the  calcium  compound  and  then  the  magnesium  salt,  or  else 
double  sulphates  of  magnesium,  with  either  calcium  or  sodium. 
Anhydrite,  then  polyhalite,  and  then  kieserite,  follow  one  another  in 
regular  succession.  In  many  saline  lakes,  however,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium are  deficient  in  quantity,  while  sodium  sulphate  is  present  in 
relatively  large  amoimts.  In  such  lakes  sodium  sulphate  is  deposited 
in  considerable  quantities,  generally  preceding  the  deposition  of  salt, 
and  its  precipitation  is  determined  or  affected  by  the  season  of  the 
year.  Sodium  sulphate  is  much  more  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold 
water,  but  the  similar  variation  for  salt  is  comparatively  small;  so 
that  the  mere  change  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter 
may  cause  mirabilite  to  separate  out,  or  to  redissolve  again.  An 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  the  Karaboghaz,  has  already  been  noticed, 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ^  not  only  deposits  sodium  sulphate  during 
winter,  but  even  casts  it  up  in  heaps  upon  the  shore.  The  salt  thus 
formed  is  the  decahydrate,  mirabilite,  NajSO^.lOH^O;  while  from 
warm  solutions,  especially  from  concentrated  brines,  the  anhydrous 
sulphate  thenardite  may  be  deposited.  In  warm  and  dry  air  mira- 
bilite effloresces,  loses  its  water,  and  is  transformed  into  thenardite, 
which  is  a  well-known  and  common  mineral.  On  the  surface  of 
Lacu  Sarat,  in  Roumania,'  large  crystals  of  mirabilite  form  dimng 
winter,  to  redissolve,  at  least  in  part,  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  and  many  other  sulphate  or  sulphato-chloride  lakes  exhibit 
similar  phenomena.  The  Siberian  lakes,  studied  by  F.  Ludwig,' 
deposit  mainly  sulphates;  sodium  sulphate  in  Lakes  Altai,  Beisk, 
Domoshakovo,  and  Kisil-Kul,  while  in  the  Schunett  Lake  a  quantity 
of  magnesium  sulphate  is  also  formed.  Ludwig  gives  analyses  of 
these  precipitates,  but  the  three  in  the  subjoined  table  are  enough 
to  cite  here.  The  analyses  are  carried  by  Ludwig  to  four  decimal 
places,  but  I  have  rounded  them  off  to  two.  He  also  gives  the  Na 
and  CI  of  the  sodium  chloride  separately,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
he  divides  into  organic  and  inorganic.  The  consoUdation  of  the  data 
as  tabulated  above  is  for  the  sake  of  simpUcity.  Their  subdivision 
does  not  help  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  now  under  discussion. 

1  a.  K.  Gilbert,  Hon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 1890,  p.  2S8. 

t  L.  Mraseo  and  W.  Telsseyre,  Apergu  g^logique  sur  les  formations  saliidres  et  les  gisements  de  sel  a 
Boomanle,  1902.    This  memoir  contains  a  bibliography  relative  to  Roumanian  salt 
•  Zeitadhr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  vol.  U,  1903,  p.  401.    Cf.  ante,  p.  169. 
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A.  Deposit  on  bottom  Of  Lake  Altai. 

B.  Daposit  on  ahore  of  Lake  Altai. 

C.  Deposit  on  shore  of  Schnnett  Lake. 


CO, 

SO, 

Na^O 

K,0 

NaCl 

CaO 

MeO 

a£o, 

i^:::::::::::: 

Insoluble  residue. 


0.12 
54.00 
41.64 


0.03 
65.67 
43.21 


.29 
.22 
.11 


.13 
.01 


.11 
'3.46 


.01 
".*9i' 


0.63 

54.45 

25.96 

L93 

.92 

.07 

10.22 

.07 

.01 

.07 

5.70 


99.95 


99.97 


100.03 


These  lakes,  Altai  and  Schunett,  are  sulphato-chloride  waters,  but 
the  first  effect  of  their  concentration  is  to  bring  about  a  partial  separa- 
tion of  their  salts.  The  same  effect  is  perhaps  even  better  exem- 
plified by  Sevier  Lake,  in  Utah,  which  is  at  times  entirely  dry,  form- 
ing a  thin  saline  layer  that  in  moister  seasons  partly  redissolves.^ 
The  deposits  from  this  lake  have  been  analyzed,  those  from  the 
margin  by  O.  D.  Allen,  those  from  the  center  by  S.  A.  Lattimore,  and 
their  average  composition,  as  cited  by  Gilbert,  is  given  below: 

Average  composition  of  deposits  from  Seiner  Lake^  Utah, 


NaaS04.... 
NajCO,-.. 

NaCl 

CaS04 

MgS04.... 
KaSO*.... 

HaO 

Insoluble. 


Margin.      Canter. 


14.3 


75.8 


5.5 
.7 

3.6 
.1 


100.0 


34.6 

.4 

7.0 

trace 

trace 


8.0 
trace 


100.0 


Here  the  sodium  sulphate  tends  to  accumulate  at  the  center  of  the 
lake,  whereas  the  later  deposits,  which  are  covered  by  a  crust  of 
sodium  chloride,  are  formed  in  larger  relative  proportion  around 
the  mai^n. 

Fractional  crystallization,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  process 
by  which  the  saline  constituents  of  a  water  may  be  separated.  Salt 
and  alkaline  lakes  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  desert  regions, 
and  the  smaller  depressions  may  be  alternately  dry  and  filled  with 

1  O,  K.  Onbert,  ICon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 1800,  pp.  234^327.    See  p.  145,  ante,  Ibr  the  composttkni 
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water.  Suppose,  now,  following  a  suggestion  of  J.  Walther,*  that 
such  a  lake,  concentrated  to  a  hed  of  salt  covered  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
bittern,  is  overwhelmed  by  desert  sands,  so  that  a  permanent  saliiie 
deposit,  protected  from  further  change,  is  formed.  The  bittern 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  sandy  covering,  its  salts  will  rise  by  capillary 
attraction  to  the  surface,  and  the  efflorescence  thus  produced  will  be 
scattered  in  dust  by  the  winds.  On  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Volga, 
according  to  Walther,  there  are  numerous  remainders  of  salt  lakes, 
which  have  been  thus  covered,  and  wh^e,  beneath  the  sand,  solid 
salt  of  great  purity  is  found.  The  mother  liquors  have  vanished, 
and  their  saUne  constituents  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide. 


misceijIiAneoijs  desert  salts. 

Wherever  deserts  exist,  there  these  saline  residues  are  common. 
They  are  pecuUarly  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  Bonneville  and  Lahontan  basins  and  over 
the  so-called  alkaU  plains,  and  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  com- 
position. Chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  borates  occur,  sepa- 
rately or  altogether,  and  many  analyses  of  these  products  have  been 
recorded.  To  the  sulphato-chloride  class  the  subjoined  analyses  be- 
long, the  other  saline  deposits  being  left  for  separate  consideration 

later.* 

Analyses  of  saline  deposits  from  siUphato-chloride  waters. 

A.  Salt,  Osobb  VaUey,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  «S.  Geol.  Ezplor.  40th  Par., 
vol.  2, 1877,  p.  707. 

B.  SaUne  effloresoezioe  on  desert,  soath  of  Hot  Springs  station,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  idem, 
p.  773. 

C.  Incrustation  from  Quinns  River  crossing,  Black  Rock  Desert,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  O.  D.  AlleD, 
idem,  p.  791. 

D.  Salt  from  Salt  Lake,  7  miles  east  of  the  Zandia  Mountains,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  O.  Loew,  Rept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  100th  Mer.,  vol.  3, 1876,  p.  627. 

E.  Efflorescence  from  alkali  flat,  near  Buffalo  Spring,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  O.  B.  Allen,  op.  dt.,  p.  731. 

F.  Efllorescenoe  ftom  Santa  Catalina,  Aricona.    Analysis  by  O.  Loew,  op.  cit.,  p.  628. 

O.  Salt  from  shore  of  lake  near  Percy,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Ezplor. 
40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  148. 

H.  Efflorescence  on  loess,  near  Cordoba,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Doering,  cited  by  A.  W.  Stelsner, 
Beitr&ge  rar  Oeologie  und  Palaeontologie  der  Argentinischen  Republik,  1885.  A  number  of  salts,  etc.,  are 
described  on  pages  206-300.    This  one  is  remarkably  rich  in  potassium. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

NaCl 

96.49 

1.91 

.96 

96.67 

85.27 
1.75 
2.59 

82.57 
6.89 

70.81 
26.38 

5.93 
94.04 

0.74 
46.27 

10.81 

Na5S04 

53.14 

Na,CO, 

06;!::;:::;.;..::.;. 

1.94 

32.34 

MgCla                     .      ... 

5.88 

MgS04 

48.28 
4.45 

CaSO. 

1.63 

.73 

1.97 

"'8*57* 
1.82 

trace 
4.66 

3.71 

HjO 

.52 

.12 

Insoluble  reeddue 

' » 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.13 

99.97 

99.74 

100.00 

I  Das  Geaets  der  Wflstenbildung,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  149.    Chapter  13  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  desert  salts. 
•  A  number  of  analyses  of  similar  products  from  Argentina  are  given  by  F.  Schiokendants,  Revlsta  del 
Mnseo  de  la  Plata,  vol.  7, 1896,  p.  1.  Digitized  by  ^OOQ l€ 
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These  analyses,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  salt  given  on  page 
219,  show  the  same  order  of  variation  as  is  found  in  the  parent  waters 
themselves.  Chlorides  form  one  end  of  the  series,  sulphates  the 
other;  and  every  gradation  may  exist  between  the  two.  Even  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  deposit  may  show  evidence  of  such  a  grada- 
tion, as  in  Sevier  Lake,  where  separation  of  the  salts  has  gone  on  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent;  but  partial  re-solution  in  time  of  high  water 
can  reverse  the  process  and  bring  about  a  new  distribution  of  the 
soluble  substances. 

ALKALINE    CARBONATES. 

From  alkaUne  lakes  alkaUne  carbonates  are  deposited,  mingled  with 
chlorides  and  sulphates  in  varying  proportions.  In  Hungary,  Egypt, 
Armenia,  and  Venezuela  such  deposits  are  found,  and  they  are  pecu- 
liarly common  in  the  Lahontan  basin  of  Nevada,  and  in  southern 
California.  In  Nevada  they  often  form  *'  playas,''  or  *'  playa  lakes "* — 
beds  which  are  dry  in  summer  and  flooded  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches 
during  the  wet  season.  A  nimiber  of  these  alkaline  incrustations 
were  analyzed  by  the  chemists  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  with 
the  results  shown  in  analyses  A  to  F  of  the  subjoined  table.'  With 
these  may  be  included  two  analyses  of  the  soluble  parts  of  incrusta- 
tions, made  by  T.  M.  Chatard  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Analyses  of  incrustations  deposited  by  alkaUne  lakes. 

A.  From  western  arm  of  Black  Rock  Desert,  near  the  so-called  "Hardin  City,"  Nevada.    Analysis  by 
O.  D.  Allen,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  792. 

B.  From  Ruby  VaUey,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  503. 

C.  From  valley  of  Deep  Creek,  Utah.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  474. 
D.'  From  Antelope  Valley  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  541. 

E .  From  a  point  near  Peko  station,  on  Humboldt  River,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  504. 

F.  From  Brown's  station,  Humboldt  Lake,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  744. 

O.  From  surface  of  playa,  north  arm  of  Old  Walker  Lake..  Nevada.    Soluble  -poTtlon,  29.78  per  cent. 
H.  Five  miles  west  of  Black  Rock,  Nevada.    Soluble  portion,  23.10  per  cent. 


NajCOj I  52.10 

NaHCO, 

NjuSO^ I  27.65 

NaCl 18.47 

Na«BA 

K^04 - 

m. 


58.69 
8.09 

28.32 
2.11 


SiO,. 


-1- 


2.79 


I 


25.12 
14.76 
17.43 
38.01 


4.68 


25.95 
14.35 
33.31 
24.51 


1.88 


98. 12  jlOO.  00 


100.00  100.00 


48.99 

36.01 

4.42 

7.24 

3.34 


100.00 


7.02 
11.13 
49.67 
20.88 
11.30 


100.00 


72.69 


17.49 
2.53 
4.15 


1.18 
1.96 


100.00 


9.06 


27.05 

59.32 

1.00 


1.39 
2.18 


100.00 


1  See  I.  C.  RusseU,  Mon.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  81. 

•  The  analyses  are  here  cited  as  recalculated  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  00, 1890, 
pp.  56, 56.   The  original  statements  do  not  adequately  discriminate  between  carbonates  and  bloarbooates. 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 15 
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The  following  table  contains  analyses,  reported  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,* 
of  the  soluble  part  of  "alkali"  incrustations  from  California.  They 
exhibit  remarkable  peculiarities  of  composition,  especially  in  their 
contents  of  potassium  salts,  nitrates,  and  phosphates. 

Analy$e$of"dlkalx'*  iruruitatiionsfrom  California. 

A.  From  Visalia,  Toliure  County. 

B.  From  Westminster,  Orange  County. 

C.  From  the  experiment  station,  Tulare  County. 

D.  From  the  Meroed  bottoms,  Meroed  County. 


NajCO,.... 

Na^SO^ 

NaCl 

NaNO, 

NaH^PO^.. 

KjCO, 

KaS04 

M^04 


65.72 


3.98 


20.23 
1.65 


62.22 


10.57 


6.59 
20.62 


32.58 
25.28 
14.75 
19.78 
2.25 


75.95 
4.67 
1.46 

12.98 
4.94 


3.95 


1.41 


100.00 


100.00  I  100.00  !     100.09 

I I 


Similar  deposits  are  formed  by  the  two  soda  lakes  at  Ragtown, 
Nevada,  and  these  have  been  worked  for  commercial  purposes.  Two 
samples  were  collected  by  Arnold  Hague  in  1868,  before  working 
began;  a  third,  representing  the  marketable  product,  was  examined 
by  T.  M.  Chatard.*  The  analyses  are  as  follows,  in  the  form  adopted 
by  Chatard: 

Analyses  of  deposits  from  Soda  Lakes,  Ragtown,  Nevada. 

A.  Big  Soda  Lake.    Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  7i8. 

B.  Little  Soda  Lake.    Analysis  by  Allen,  op.  cit.,  p.  759. 

C.  Little  Soda  Lake,  market  soda.    Analysis  by  Chatard 


NaXOj. . . 
NaHCO,. 


NaoSO^. 

NaCl 

SiOj 

Insoluble. 
H3O 


45.05 

34.66 

1.29 

1.61 


.80 
16.19 


44.25 

34.90 

.99 

1.10 


2.81 
15.95 


100.00 


52.20 

26.05 

5.10 

3.31 

.27 


14.16 


100.09 


1  Appendix,  Rept.  Univ.  California  Exper.  Sta.,  1890.    Other  analyses  are  given  In  this  report. 
*  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60,  1890,  p.  52.    Chatard  cites  a  number  of  analyses  of  forelfm  urao  or 
trona.    For  analyses  of  Egyptian  urao  see  O.  Popp,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  166, 1870,  p.  848. 
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These  soda  lakes  also  deposit  crystals  of  gaylussite,  of  the  formula 
CaCO3.Na3CO8.5H2O/  although  the  analysis  of  the  water'  reveals 
no  calcium.  Probably  the  minute  quantities  of  calcium  that  enter 
the  waters  from  springs  or  otherwise  are  immediately  removed  in 
this  form. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  foregoing  analyses,  that  they 
represent  variable  mixtures  of  several  salts.  The  latter,  of  course, 
have  been  calculated  from  the  analytical  data,  and  the  radicles  might 
have  been  combined  somewhat  differently,  but  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  general  results.  Several  of  the  analyses  are  reckoned 
upon  the  basis  of  anhydrous  material,  and  are  so  far  incorrect,  but 
they  show  with  a  fair  degree  of  accui*acy  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  several  compoimds  which  were  present.  The  carbonates  were 
probably  three  in  number — thermonatrite,  Na3C08.H30;  natron, 
NajCOs-lOHjO;  and  trona,  or  urao,  NajCO8.NaHCO8.2H3O.  Some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another  of  these  salts  is  in  excess,  but  the 
third  is  the  most  important,  as  the  elaborate  researches  of  Chatard ' 
have  shown.  That  this  is  the  first  salt  to  be  deposited  from  waters 
of  this  class  his  experiments  upon  Owens  Lake  water  clearly  prove. 

At  Owens  Lake,  Inyo  County,  California,  the  manufactiu'e  of 
sodium  carbonate  has  been  carried  out  upon  a  conmiercial  scale.  In 
order  to  determine  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  process, 
Chatard  subjected  a  quantity  of  the  water  to  fractional  crystalliza- 
tion and  analyzed  the  salts  which  were  successively  deposited.  Two 
concordant  series  of  experiments  were  made,  together  with  a  less 
complete  but  corroborative  set,  on  water  from  Mono  Lake.  The 
results  of  the  first  group  were  as  follows. 

1  See  aoalyslfl  by  O.  D.  Allen,  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  749. 

3  See  p.  150,  ante,  for  analysis  of  the  water. 

s  Natnial  soda;  Its  occurrence  and  utilisation:  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 1890,  pp.  27-101.  Cf.  E. 
Le  Neve  Foster,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc.,  vol.  3, 1800,  p.  345,  Ibr  data  oonceming  Owens  Lake.  See  also 
G.  Lunge,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1898,  p.  3. 
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Analyses  of  salts  deposited  by  fractional  erystalltsatton  from  water  of  Owens  Lake, 

California, 

A.  The  natural  water  of  Owens  Lake.  Spectfio  gravity  1.063  at  26*.  Salinity  77.008  grams  per  liter. 
This  analysis,  which  represents  the  composition  of  the  anhydrous  residue,  was  cited  on  page  ISO  with  all 
carbonates  as  normal;  it  is  here  restated  in  conventional  form. 

B.  First  crop  of  crystals.  Water  concentrated  to  one-fifth  its  original  volume.  Specific  gravity  of 
mother  liquor  1.312  at  27.0*. 

C.  Second  crop  of  crystals.    Specific  gravity  of  mother  liqaorl.312  at  25*. 

D.  Third  crop  of  crystab.    Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.315  at  26.25*. 

E.  Fourth  crop  of  crystals.    Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.327  at  35.75*. 

F.  Fifth  crop  of  crystals.  Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.900  at  13.9*.  This  crop  was  obtained  by 
chilling  the  solution,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  cold. 


H^O 

NajCOj I  34.95 

NaHCO, 7.40 

NaoSO^ I  14.38 

NaCl I  38.16 

NaoB.Oy !  .63 

NaH. 


KCl 
(CaMgVcOa'.l."*.' 

aiFe)A 

SiO., 

Organic  matter. 
Insoluble 


4.07 
.08 
.05 

.28 


100.00 


B 


14.51 

43.75 

30.12 

3.18 

7.44 


1.07 
.14 
.01 
.055 
.032 
.078 


100.  385 


4.33 
22.84 
10.53 
25.44 
35.06 


3.43 
18.19 

4.06 
26.70 
45.59 


E 


2.24 
12.51 

3.88 
19.01 
60.99 


1. 12         1. 14 


.09  . 


.06 


1.21 


.01 
.05 


11.03 

55.04 

4.09 

5.70 

19.16 


0  2.01 
2.93 


.02 
.16 


99.  41  ;     99. 17  :     99.  90       100. 14 


a  Chatard  supposes  that  the  biborate  could  not  exist  in  so  strongly  alkaline  a  solution  as  the  mother 
liquor  from  whioi  this  crop  was  obtained. 

From  these  analyses  we  see  that  the  first  crop  of  crystals  consists 
largely  of  trona,  Na2CO8.NaHCO8.2H3O,  with  a  small  excess  of  the 
normal  carbonate,  some  chloride,  and  some  sulphate.  In  C,  D,  and  E 
the  carbonates  diminish,  but  the  normal  salt  is  even  more  largely  in 
excess,  while  the  chlorides  increase  rapidly.  The  final,  chilled  solu- 
tion deposits  chiefly  sodium  carbonate,  with  some  chloride  and  less 
sulphate.  The  order  of  deposition  is  trona,  sodium  sulphate,  soditim 
chloride,  and  finally,  if  we  ignore  the  minor  constituents  of  the  water, 
the  very  soluble  normal  carbonate.  Of  the  trona  itself  Chatard  made 
several  analyses,  and  he  also  prepared  a  series  of  artificial  products, 
which  established  the  true  formula  of  the  compound.*  The  best 
specimen  of  trona  from  Owens  Lake  had  the  composition  given  in 
the  first  column  below,  which  is  compared  with  the  composition  as 
calculated  theoretically. 

Composition  of  trona  from  Owens  Lake,  California, 


Na^Oj... 
NaHCO, 
NaCl. 


NaJS04... 

HaO 

iDBohible. 


100.00 


1  Of.  also  C. 


.  Whikler,  Zeitachr.  angew.  Chemle,  1808,  p.  446;  and  B-  Reinitier,  ^m|B^  fB. 
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The  prevalent  view  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Lahontan  alkalies 
was  stated  in  Chapter  V  (p.  149).  The  waters  of  the  Bonneville  basin, 
or  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  originate  in  an  area  of  sedimentary  rocks  and 
contain  chiefly  substances  which  were  formed  during  earUer  concen- 
trations. In  one  sense,  then,  we  may  call  the  residues  of  that  region 
secondary  depositions.  The  Lahontan  area,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
rich  in  volcanic  materials,  from  which,  by  percolating  waters  charged 
with  atmospheric  or  volcanic  carbon  dioxide,  the  soluble  substances 
were  withdrawn.  These  substances  have  accumulated  in  the  waters 
of  the  basin,  except  for  the  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  now  seen  in 
the  enormous  masses  of  tufa  so  characteristic  of  the  region.  To  Mono 
and  Owens  lakes,  lying  just  outside  of  the  Lahontan  basin,  the  same 
observations  apply.  Alkaline  carbonates,  together  with  sulphates 
and  chlorides,  have  been  formed  by  solution  from  eruptive  rocks,  and 
concentrated  in  these  waters  and  their  residues.  The  seepage  waters 
from  fresh  springs  near  Owens  Lake  percolate  through  beds  of  volcanic 
ash,  and  contain  even  a  higher  proportion  of  alkaUne  carbonates  than 
the  lake  itself.^  The  rocks  from  which  the  salts  were  originally 
derived  seem  to  have  been  mainly  rhyoUtes,  andesites,  and  other 
varieties  rich  in  alkalies  and  relatively  poor  in  lime.  Had  lime  been 
present  in  lai^er  quantities  more  calcareous  sediments  and  gypsum 
would  have  formed,  with  less  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  even 
none  at  all. 

This  theory,  however,  which  attributes  the  presence  of  alkaUne  car- 
bonates to  a  direct  derivation  from  volcanic  rocks,  is  not  the  only 
hypothesis  possible.  Even  if  it  holds  with  respect  to  the  Lahontan 
waters  it  is  not  necessarily  valid  elsewhere.  In  order  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  sodium  carbonate  in  natural  waters,  T.  Sterry  Himt  * 
assumed  a  double  decomposition  between  sodium  sulphate  and  cal- 
cium bicarbonate,  gypsum  being  thrown  down.  A  similar  reaction  is 
accepted  by  E.  von  Kvassay  *  in  his  study  of  the  Hungarian  soda, 
only  in  this  case  sodium  chloride  is  taken  as  the  initial  compound. 
The  latter  salt  is  supposed  to  react  upon  calcium  bicarbonate,  yield- 
ing sodium  bicarbonate,  which  effloresces,  while  the  more  soluble  cal- 
cium chloride,  simultaneously  formed,  diffuses  into  the  ground. 
E.  W.  Hilgard  *  has  shown  experimentally  that  both  reactions  are 
possible,  and  that  either  sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  can  react 
with  calcium  bicarbonate,  forming  strongly  alkaline  solutions.  From 
such  solutions  crystals  of  gypsum  can  be  deposited,  while  sodium 

1  See  analyses  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Bull.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  60, 1890,  p.  94.  Chatard  also  discusses  the 
origin  of  the  carbonates  and  cites  the  views  of  earlier  investigators  concerning  other  localities. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  ad  ser.,  vol.  28, 1859,  p.  170. 

s  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1876,  p.  427.  Of.  also  H.  Le  Chateller  on  Algerian  salts,  Compt.  Rend., 
voL  84, 1877,  p.  396.  Von  Kvassay  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  Hungarian  occurrences  and  some  analyses 
of  the  soda. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  123-.  See  also  paper  in  Rept.  Univ.  California  Agr.  Exper.  Sta., 
1890,  p.  87,  followed  by  an  experimental  research  by  M.  E.  Jaffa. 
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bicarbonate  remains  dissolved.  In  Hilgard's  experiments,  howevei 
he  precipitated  and  removed  the  calcium  sulphate  by  means  of  alec 
hoi,  a  condition  unlike  anything  occurring  in  nature.  S.  Tanatar 
therefore,  repeated  the  experiments  without  the  use  of  alcohol  ani 
confirmed  Hilgard's  conclusions.  The  reverse  reaction  is  hinderei 
by  the  crystallization  of  the  gypsum  and  the  washing  away  o 
efflorescence  of  the  soluble  carbonate. 

E,  Sickenberger,'  who  examined  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt,  oh 
served  the  presence  in  them  of  alg»,  and  noticed  the  evolution  o 
hydrogen  sulphide  from  their  waters,  iron  sulphide  being  at  the  sam 
time  thrown  down.  He  therefore  ascribes  the  carbonates  to  th 
reduction  of  sulphates  by  organic  matter,  and  subsequent  absorptioj 

(of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.     G.  Schweinfurth  and  L.  Lewin,'  oi 
the  contrary,  while  admitting  that  such  a  process  can  go  on  to  som 
,  extent,  regard  it  as  capable  of  accounting  for  only  a  small  part  of  th 

alkaline  carbonates  that  are  formed.  These  lakes  deposit  sodiui 
chloride,  sulphide,  and  carbonate;  and  the  authors  attribute  the  las 
salt  to  double  decompositions  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  percolat 
ing  Nile  waters  contain  calcium  bicarbonate  and  the  soil  througl 
t  which  it  reaches  the  lakes  is  rich  in  salt  and  gypsum.     These  two  suh 

I  stances  first  react  to  form  sodium  sulphate  and  calcium  chloride  an( 

I  the  former  then  exchanges  with  calcium  bicarbonate,  as  in  Hxmt's  am 

1  Hilgard's  investigations.     Sodium  chloride  is  taken  as  the  starting 

point,  and  from  it  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  are  derived. 

j  We  have,  then,  three  theories  by  which  to  account  for  the  forma 

I  tion  of  alkaline  carbonates  in  natural  waters  and  soils.^     First,  b; 

I  direct   derivation  from   volcanic   rocks.     Second,   by   reduction  o 

•  alkaline  sulphates.     Third,  by  double  decomposition  between  cal 

cium  bicarbonate  and  alkaline  sulphates  or  chlorides.     All  three  ar 

possible,  and  all  three  are  doubtless  represented  by  actual  occurrence 

in  nature.     The  presence  of  sodium  carbonates  in  the  waters  of  ho 

springs,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  are  common  in  the  Lahontai 

basin,  we  can  ascribe  to  the  operation  of  the  first  process;  the  secon< 

I  mode  of   derivation  is  effective   wherever  alkaline  sulphates  am 

organic  matter  are  found  together;  the  third  method  is  perhaps  tin 

'  most  general  of  all.     To  the  action  between  alkaline  salts  and  cal 

cium  bicarbonate,  Hilgard  attributes  the  common  presence  of  sodiuD 

carbonate  in  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  a  mode  of  occurrence  whicl 

1  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  voU  29,  1896,  p.  1034.  See  also  a  memoir  by  H.  Vater,  Zettsdir.  Kiysi 
Min.,  vol.  30, 1S99,  p.  373. 

s  Chem.  Zeitung,  1892,  pp.  1645, 1601. 

i  Zeitschr.  Gesell.  Erdkunde,  vol.  33, 1898,  p.  1.  Several  references  to  bacteriologic  researches  are  gtvei 
in  this  memoir. 

«  To  these  theories  may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  of  C.  Ochsentus  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1883,  p.  1961 
who  supposes  that  the  alkaline  carbonates  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  commonl: 
of  volcanic  ori^,  on  the  ''mother-liquor  salts."  The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  so  slender  that  i 
discussion  of  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while. 
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IS  very  widespread  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agriculture. 
The  reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  irrigation  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  presence  of  these  salts,  which  sometimes  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  fertility.  Excessive  irrigation  may  defeat 
its  own  purpose  and  destroy  the  value  of  land  which  might  be 
reclaimed  from  the  desert  by  a  more  moderate  procedure.*  The 
soluble  salts  which  exist  below  the  surface,  being  dissolved,  rise  by 
capiUary  attraction  and  form  the  objectionable  crusts  of  "alkali." 

BORATES. 

Borates  and  nitrates  are  much  less  frequently  deposited  and  in 
much  smaller  amoimts  than  the  salts  which  we  have  so  far  been  con- 
sidering. They  are,  however,  important  saline  residues  and  deserve 
a  more  extended  study  than  they  seem  to  have  yet  received.  In 
the  chapter  upon  closed  basins  attention  was  called  to  the  Borax 
Lake  of  northern  California,  and  among  mineral  springs  a  number 
containing  borates  were  noted.  The  latter  were  hot  springs,  situated 
in  volcanic  regions,  as  in  the  Yellowstone  Park — a  mode  of  occur- 
rence which  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  determine  the  origin 
of  these  substances.  We  must  also  remember  that  borates  exist  in 
sea  water,  from  which  source  the  deposits  at  Stassfurt  are  supposed 
to  be  derived.  Two  sets  of  facts,  therefore,  have  to  be  considered 
in  dealing  with  this  class  of  compounds.  Let  us  first  examine  the 
actual  occurrences  of  borates  as  saline  residues.* 

Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California,  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed.*  Its  water  contains  chiefly  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
chloride,  with  borax  next  in  importance^  and  it  deposits  the  last- 
named  salt  in  crystals,  some  of  which  are  several  inches  long.  More 
borax,  however,  was  furnished  by  a  neighboring  smaller  lake,  Ha- 
chinchama.  The  supply  probably  came,  according  to  Becker,  from 
hot  springs  near  the  lakes,  and  one  spring,  of  which  the  analysis 
has  already  been  given,  contains  not  only  boron,  but  also  a  surpris- 
ing quantity  of  ammonium  compounds.  The  same  association  of 
borates  with  ammoniacal  salts  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  especially  in  that  unique  solution 
known  as  "  the  Devil's  Inkpot."    The  hot  springs  of  the  Chaguarama 

1  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  SoUb,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  and  of  fhe  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  sev- 
eral Western  States  contain  abundant  literature  on  this  subject.    The  report  of  the  Division  of  Soils  far 
1900  contains  a  paper  by  F.  K.  Cameron  on  the  application  of  the  theory  of  solution  to  the  study  of  soils, 
in  which  the  generation  of  alkaline  carbonates  by  double  decomposition  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  moder 
physical  chemistry.   In  Bull.  42  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  there  is  a  summary  of  thelti 
erature  on  alkali  soils.   A  remarkable  deposit  of  natron  in  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  is  described  t 
W.  P.  Headden,  Am.  Jour,  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  306. 

*  For  general  information  about  American  localities  see  Mineral  Resourees  U.  S.  foe  1882,  p.  666;  1888^ 
p.  858;  188»^,  p.  484;  and  1901,  p.  869,  U.  8.  Ged.  Survey. 

•  Qeol.  Survey  CallfoniJa,  Geology,  vol.  1, 1865,  p.  97.   O.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  1 
1888,  pp.  264-268.    H.  O.  Hanks,  Third  Anil.  Kept.  Stote  Mineralogist  (California).    For  analyses  of  tL 
water  and  of  an  adjacent  hot  spring,  see  ante,  pp.  150, 186.    This  lake,  situated  about  80  miles  -north  o 
Sao  Francisoo,  must  not  be  oonfiised  with  Seailes's  "Borax  Lake"  in  San  Bernardino  Cok^QQQ  IC 
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Valley,  in  Venezuela/  furnish  a  similar  example ;  and  here  again,  as  in 
some  of  the  California  localities  described  by  Becker,  sulphur  and 
cinnabar  are  deposited.  Boric  acid  and  ammonium  cliloride  arc 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  the  island  of  Vulcano;^  but  the 
famous  "soffioni''  or  "fumaroles''  of  Tuscany  are  of  much  greatei 
importance.  Here  jets  of  steam  carrying  boric  acid  emerge  from  the 
ground  and  supply  great  quantities  of  that  substance  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  following  compounds  of  boron  are  deposited  by  the 
lagoons  in  which  the  boric-acid  vapors  are  concentrated: 

Saasolite H3BO3  (orthoboric  acid). 

LardereUite (NH4)2B80i3.4H20. 

Bechilite CaB407.4H20  (borocalcite). 

Lagonite Fe^^^jBeOij.SHaO. 

One  of  these  salts  is  an  ammonium  borate,  and  another  ammoniuDQ 
compound — boussingaultite,  (NH4)2Mg (804)3.61120 — ^is  also  formed 
at  this  locality.  According  to  C.  Schmidt*  the  condensible  vapon 
from  the  fumaroles  of  Monte  Cerboli  contain  boric  acid  and  am- 
monia in  considerable  amounts,  with  much  less  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Water  issues  with  the  vapors,  and  in  samples  condensed  from  several 
vents  C.  M.  Kurtz  *  found  solid  contents  ranging  from  less  than  1 
to  more  than  7  grams  per  liter.  Four  of  the  lagoon  waters  examined 
by  Kurtz  contained  the  following  quantities  of  foreign  matter: 

Foreign  matter  in  Tuscan  lagoon  waters. 
[Orems  per  liter.] 


Total  solids. 

Boric  acid 
(HaBO,). 

Ammoniiini 
sulphate. 

GaBtelnuovo 

8.565 

6.720 

2.005 

22.575 

4.154 

4.032 

1.100 

19.300 

1.69^ 

Larderello 

.76( 

Monte  Rotondo,  uppermoet  lagoou 

.25: 

Monte  Rotondo,  lowest  lagoon 

.58 

The  high  figures  of  the  last  example  represent  a  concentratioi 
from  all  the  upper  waters,  which  are  united  at  the  lowest  level.  Ii 
the  dark-brown  sediment  of  the  lagoons  Schmidt  found  gypsum,  am- 
monium sulphate,  ammonium  thiosulphate,  ammonium  sulphide 
ammonium  carbonate,  magnesia,  and  a  little  soda  and  potash  mixec 
with  a  clay  derived  from  dolomite  and  colored  by  iron  sulphide.  H< 
also  analyzed  the  mother  liquor  left  by  the  lagoon  waters  after  mos1 
of  their  boric  acid  had  been  deposited.  I  have  reduced  his  analysis 
f  0  percentages  of  total  soUds,  and  essentially  to  ionic  form,  except 
hat  for  the  excess  of  boric  acid  I  prefer  to  use  the  symbol  H,BO, 

'  See  E.  Cortese,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  78,  November  10. 1904. 

<  See  A.  Bergeat,  Zeitsctar.  prakt.  Geologie,  1899,  p.  45. 

;>  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  98,  185t>,  p.  273.    In  vol.  102, 1857,  p.  190,  Schmidt  also  describes  the  nnta 
'f  the  region. 

*  Ding,  polyt.  Jour.,  vol.  212, 1874,  p.  493. 
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Schmidt  gives  the  total  solids  as  16.374  grams  per  liter,  reckoning 
the  free  acid  as  BjO,;  as  recalculated  the  simi  becomes  18.548.  The 
revised  figures  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  mother  liquor  from  Tuscan  lagoon  water. 

GiaiDS  QreiDfl 


per  liter. 

CI 0.39 

SO4 49.37 

BO3  in  borates 2. 50 

H,BO, 26. 92 

Na 89 

K 1.01 

NH4 16.71 


per  liter. 

Ca 0. 16 

Mg 1.99 

(AlFe)203 06 

MnjO, trace 

SiOo trace 


100.00 


In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing  data,  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  boric  acid  and  ammonium,  at  least 
wherever  hot  springs  carry  appreciable  quantities  of  borates.  The 
boron  and  the  nitrogen  appear  together,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  the 
h}rpothesis  that  boron  nitride,  decomposed  by  steam,  has  been  the 
parent  compoimd.^ 

Boron  nitride,  BN,  is  a  well-known  artificial  substance;  it  is  very 
stable  and,  with  steam,  gives  the  required  reaction,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  observed  as  a  natural  mineral  species.  Its  invocation,  then,  as 
an  agent  in  the  production  of  borates  is  purely  hypothetical,  however 
probable  it  may  be.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Dumas's  suppo- 
sition that  boron  sulphide,  BjSg,  also  decomposed  by  steam,  was  the 
source  of  the  boric  acid  contained  in  the  * '  soffioni. ' ' '  That  hypothesis 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  boron- 
bearing  vapors.  P.  BoUey/  suggested  that  a  reaction  of  ammoniimi 
chloride  on  borax,  which  he  proved  to  be  experimentally  possible, 
might  give  rise  to  the  observed  phenomena;  and  E.  Bechi,^  in  a  later 
memoir  than  the  one  previously  cited,  traced  the  borates  to  the  neigh- 
boring ophiolitic  serpentines,  in  which  he  found  at  least  one  inclu- 
sion of  datolite,  a  borosilicate  of  lime.  The  serpentine,  heated  to 
300**  in  a  current  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  yielded  boric  acid, 
ammonium  compounds,  and  hydrogen  sulphide — the  very  products 
foimd  in  the  fumaroles.  Serpentine,  however,  is  a  secondary  rock, 
and  may  have  derived  its  borates  and  ammonium  salts  from  the  solu- 
tions which  brought  about  the  transformation  of  the  original  gabbro. 

I  R.  Warington,  Cham.  Gaz.,  1854,  p.  419,  with  special  reference  to  Vulcano,  Liparl  Islands.  II.  Sainto- 
Cloire  I>eville and  F.  Wohlcr,  ^Vnn.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  106,  1858, p.  71.  O.  Popp,  idem,  8th supp.  Bd.,  1870, 
p.  5.  £.  Bochi,  BiUl.  Soe.  ind.  min.,  vol.  3,  1867-58,  p.  329.  A.  Lacroix  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  147,  1908, 
p.  161)  has  found  ammonium  chloride  and  boric  acid  in  recent  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius. 

>  See  paper  by  A.  Payen  on  the  Tuscan  fumaroles.  Annates  chJm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1, 1841,  p.  247.  He 
adopts  Diunas's  theory. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  68, 1848,  p.  126. 

4  Atti  Accad.  Linoel,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2, 1878,  p.  614.  See  also  a  summary  by  It.  SchifT  in  Ber.  Deutsch.  chom. 
OeaeD.,  vol.  11, 1878,  p.  1690. 
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In  recent  years  E.  Perrone  ^  and  R.  Nasini '  have  suggested  that  t 
Tuscan  boric  acid  may  be  derived  from  the  decomposition,  by  wat4 
of  tourmaline  contained  in  deep-seated  granites.  Nasini  supports  tl 
opinion  by  showing  that  steam  at  high  temperatures  extracts  boi 
acid  from  tourmaline.  The  suggestion,  however,  does  not  accou 
for  the  ammonium  compounds  associated  with  the  boric  acid. 

An  entirely  different  mode  of  occurrence  for  borates  is  shown  < 
an  extensive  scale  in  Nevada  and  southern  California  and  at  a  f< 
localities  in  Oregon.'  Here  borax,  as  such,  is  found  in  consideral 
quantities;  but  the  calcium  salts  ulexite  and  colemanite  are  by  far  t 
more  important  species. 

In  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada,  at  TeeFs  marsh,  Rhodes's  mars 
Columbus  marsh,  and  Fish  Lake,  ulexite,  NaCaBgO^-SHjO,  is  t 
principal  borate.  It  occurs  in  nodules,  known  locally  as  ''cott< 
balls,"  which  have  a  fibrous  structure  and  seem  to  be  in  process 
formation,  the  smaller  masses  gradually  becoming  larger.^  j 
Rhodes's  marsh,  according  to  Joseph  Le  Conte,*  the  central  part 
the  area  is  Occupied  by  a  bed  of  common  salt,  around  which  there  a 
deposits  of  sodium  sulphate.  Beyond  the  sulphate  beds  the  bor 
and  ulexite  are  found.  These  "marshes,"  which  are  really  pla; 
lakes,  are  of  secondary  origin;  and  M.  R.  Campbell,  speaking  of  t 
similar  formations  in  CaUfomia,*  attributes  their  borates  to  leachin 
from  beds  of  Tertiary  sediments. 

The  borates  of  southern  California  are  widely  scattered  over  a  lar 
area,  which  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Nevada  field.  Th 
are  found  especially  in  Inyo  and  San  Bem&rdino  counties,  in  Dea 
Valley,  along  the  basin  of  the  Amai^osa  River,  and  elsewhere.  T 
locaUty  known  as  Searles's  marsh,  or  Searles's  borax  lake,  has  be 
worked  since  1873;  and  as  it  has  yielded  a  number  of  new  minei 
species,  it  deserves  special  consideration  here.  In  chemical  interc 
it  rivals  Stassf urt,  although  its  i^stematic  study  is  hardly  more  thi 

1  Carte  idrographica  d 'Italia,  No.  31, 1904,  p.  356. 

>  Abstract  in  Geol.  Centrabl.,  vol.  8, 1906,  p.  413;  and  Atti  Aocad.  Llncei,  5tli  ser.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  43.  1 
criticisms  of  Perrone  and  Nasini,  see  Q.  d'  Achiardi,  Atti  Soc.  tosoana  aci.  nat,  Memorie,  vol.  23, 1907,  p 
and  Rend.  Aocad.  Lincei,  6th  ser.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  238.  For  a  long  paper  on  the  origin  of  boric  acid  and 
borates,  see  A.  d'  Achiardi,  Atti  Soc.  toecana  sci.  nat.  Pisa,  1878,  vol.  8,  feso.  2.  Earlier  memoirs  are  by 
Coquand,  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1848-49,  p.  91;  C.  Sainte^laire  Devilleand  F.  LeblancCon 
Rend.,  vol.  46, 1857,  p.  760;  vol.  47, 1858,  p.  317;  and  F.  Fouqu6  and  H.  Oorcelx,  idem,  vol.  09, 1809,  p.( 
The  gases  from  the  ''soffloni"  have  been  studied  by  R.  Nasini,  F.  Anderlini,  and  R.  Salvadori  (Atti  Aoc 
Lincei,  6th  ser.,  Memorie,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  388),  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  above-named  authorities.  CaiI 
dioxide  is  the  principal  gas. 

s  See  H.  G.  Hanks,  Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Mineralogist  California,  1883,  and  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  ^ 
37, 1889,  p.  63;  H.  De  Groot,  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  1890;  Q.  E.  Bailey,  1 
saline  deposits  of  California:  Bull.  No.  24,  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  1902.  For  the  geology  of  i 
borax  deposits  in  Death  Valley  and  the  Mohave  Desert,  see  M.  R.  Campbell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  ] 
200, 1902,  and  an  article  in  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  74, 1902,  p.  617.  An  important  memoir  on  the  ba 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  R.  Keyes,  is  in  the  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mhi.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  867. 

« Rept.  State  Mineralogist  Nevada,  1871-72,  p.  36. 

» Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Mineralogist  California,  1883,  p.  61. 

e  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  401.  See  also  J.  E.  Spuir,  BuU.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  2 
1903. 
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begun.    Borings  at  this  point,  according  to  De  Groot,*  have  revealed 
the  following  succession  of  deposits : 

Section  at  Searlea^a  marshy  San  Bernardino  County y  Califomia. 

Feet 

1.  Salt  and  thenardite ^ 2 

2.  Clay  and  volcanic  sand,  with  some  hanksite 4 

3.  Volcanic  sand  and  black  clay,  with  bunches  of  trona *  8 

4.  Volcanic  sand,  containing  glauberite,  thenardite,  and  a  few 

crystals  of  hanksite 8 

5.  Solid  trona,  overlain  by  a  thin  layer  of  very  hard  material 28 

6.  Mud,  smelling  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  containing  layers  of 

glauberite,  soda,  and  hanksite 20 

7.  Clay,  mixed  with  volcanic  sand  and  permeated  with  hydrogen 

sulphide 230+ 

The  borax  of  Searles's  marsh  is  found  chiefly  in  the  top  crust,  or 
crystallized  in  the  water  which  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  bed.  This  layer  is  reproduced  by  slow  degrees,  through 
capillary  action,  which  brings  up  the  soluble  salts  from  below,  so  that 
the  same  area  can  be  repeatedly  worked  over.  In  the  workings  the 
following  mineral  species  have  been  f ou^id :  * 

Anhydrite CaSO^. 

Gypsum CaS04.2H30. 

Celestite SrSO^. 

Thenardite Na^SO^. 

Glauberite NaaCa(S0j2. 

Sulphohalite » NaaCSOJjClF. 

Hanksite Naa3K(S04)9(CO,)aCl. 

Borax NaaBA.lOHjO. 

Colemanite CaaBaOn.SHaO. 

Calcite CaCOj. 

Dolomite MgCa(C08)2. 

Natron ^. NaCO,.10HaO. 

Trona '. Na,H(CO,),.2H30. 

Gaylussite  * NaaCa(C08)2.5HaO. 

Pirssonite  * Na2Ca(C08)a.2HjO. 

Northupite  * Na8Mg(C03)2Cl. 

Tychite* Na«Mg2(C08),S04. 

Halite NaCl. 

Soda  niter NaNO,. 

Sulphur,  from  reduction  of  sulphates. 

1  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  1800,  p.  535. 

s  De  Qroot  also  mentions  cerargyrlte,  embollte,  and  gold;  but  these  minerals  have  no  obvious  relationship 
to  the  other  species. 

s  8.  L.  Penfield,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  0, 1000,  p.  425. 

« J.  H.  Pratt,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1806,  p.  123  et  seq.;  vol.  3, 1807,  p.  75. 

•  8.  L.  Penfleld  and  O.  S.  Jamieson,  Idem,  vol.  20, 1005,  p.  217.  The  authors  prepared  tychite  synthet- 
ically. Both  northupite  and  tychite  have  also  been  made  artificially  by  A.  B.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  Soc. 
ICin.,  vol.  10, 1806,  p.  164,  and  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1006,  p.  403.  The  relations  between  the  two  species 
are  perhaps  more  clearly  expressed  by  formolse  of  the  following  type: 

Tychite 2MgCO«.2Na^O|.Naf804. 

Northupite 2MgGOi.2Na4COt.2NaCl. 

On  gaylmite  and  pirssonite  see  R.  Wegschelder  and  H.  Walter,  Monatsh,  Chonie,  voL  2^1997)  P^^I  p 
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In  the  water  fram  15  feet  below  the  crust,  or  "crystal  layer/' 
ammonium  salts  are  reported  to  occur — a  fact  which  becomes  pecul- 
iarly significant  when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  presence 
of  soda  niter  also.  To  this  point  we  shall  recur  later.  It  is  evident 
that  the  paragenesis  of  all  these  mineral  species  presents  a  complex 
chemical  problem,  quite  analogous  to  that  investigated  by  Van't  Hofl 
in  his  studies  of  the  Stassfurt  beds. 

About  12  miles  north  of  Daggett,  in  the  southern  part  of  San 
Bernardino  County,  a  still  diflFerent  borate  deposit  is  found.*  Here, 
interstratified  with  lake  sediments,  a  solid  bed  of  colemanite  exists, 
which  ranges  from  5  to  30  feet  in  thickness  and  is  highly  crystalline. 
At  one  end  the  colemanite  is  much  mixed  with  sand,  gypsum,  and 
clay,  suggesting  that  it  had  been  laid  down  at  the  edge  of  an  evapo- 
rating sheet  of  water.  Campbell  regards  the  borax  of  the  Amargosa 
marshes  as  probably  derived  from  the  leaching  of  deposits  simi- 
lar to  this.  From  another  point  in  the  Mohave  Desert  a  new  min- 
eral has  been  reported  ^ — bakerite — having  the  empirical  formula 
8CaO.5B2O3.6SiO2.6H2O;  but  its  definite  character  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Priceite,  which  is  probably  a  massive  form  of  colemanite, 
is  found  in  Curry  County,  Oregon,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  It 
occurs  in  compact  nodules,  from  the  size  of  an  egg  up  to  several 
tons  in  weight,  associated  with  serpentine.'  Pandermite,  another 
variety  of  the  same  species,  from  near  Panderma,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  also  forms  nodules,  but  in  a  bed  underlying  a  thick  stratum 
of  gypsum.  Colemanite  and  its  modifications,  then,  exist  under  a 
variety  of  different  conditions,  and  we  can  not  say  that  it  has  always 
been  produced  in  the  same  way.  It  is  stated  by  Campbell,*  however, 
that  the  lake-bed  deposits  of  California  were  probably  laid  down  during 
a  period  of  volcanic  activity. 

Both  colemanite  and  pandermite  have  been  prepared  artificially 
by  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff,*  who  acted  on  ulexite  (boronatrocalcite)  with 
saturated  solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides.  With  a  solution  of  sodium 
and  potassium  chloride  at  110°  pandermite  was  formed  to  which  Van't 
Hoff  assigns  the  formula  Csl^B^qO^A  5H2O.  Colemanite,  CajBeOu  ,5H,0, 
forms  from  ulexite  in  a  sodium  chloride  solution  most  readily  at  70°. 
Van't  Hoff,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  regard  pandermite  and  cole- 
manite as  identical. 

Inunediately  south  of  Lake  Alvord,  in  Harney  County,  Oregon,  an 
extensive  marsh  is  covered  by  an  incrustation  containing  borax,  salt, 
sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate  in  varying  proportions.*  This 
locality  has  been  worked  for  borax,  and  the  deposit  is  said  to  be 

»  See  M.  R.  Campbell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  200;  and  W.  H.  Storms,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Cali- 
fornia State  Mining  Bureau,  1893,  p.  345. 
>  W.  B.  Giles,  Mlneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13, 1903,  p.  353. 

3  Infonnation  received  from  J.  S.  Dlller,  who  has  examined  the  locality. 

4  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  74, 1902,  p.  517. 

•  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  vol.  39, 1906,  pp.  566,  689. 

•  W.  D.  Dennis,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  73, 1902,  p.  581.  ^^  ^^^T^ 
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continually  reproduced.     The  region  calls  for  more  complete  exami- 
nation, especiaUy  on  the  chemical  side. 

In  the  arid  region  of  southern  California  beds  containing  sodium 
nitrate  are  found  near  the  borate  deposits.  The  same  association,  if 
we  can  justly  call  it  so,  also  exists  in  South  America,  where  the  soda 
niter  of  the  Tarapaca  and  Atacama  deserts  is  accompanied,  more  or 
less  closely,  by  ulexite.  As  early  as  1844  A.  A.  Hayes  *  described  the 
calcium  borate  from  near  Iquique,  and  noted  its  association  with 
glauberite,  gypsum,  pickeringite,  and  a  native  iodate  of  sodium.  D. 
Forbes,^  describing  more  fully  the  salines  of  this  region,  which  he 
regarded  as  post-Tertiary,  added  salt,  epsomite,  mirabilite,  thenardite, 
glauberite,  soda  alum,  anhydrite,  soda  niter,  and  borax  to  the  hst  of 
species.  The  salines  themselves  Forbes  attributed  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  sea  water,  but  the  borates  were,  he  believed,  of  volcanic  origin. 
They  occur  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  saline  region,  in  which 
he  found  active  fumaroles;  but  the  latter  were  not  examined  for 
boron.  Later  *  he  was  able  to  confirm  this  view  by  finding  a  calcium 
borate,  either  ulexite  or  bechilite,  actually  in  process  of  deposition  at 
the  hot  springs  of  Bafios  del  Toro,  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Coquimbo. 
L.  Darapsky,  in  his  work  on  the  Taltal  district,*  speaks  of  ulexite  as 
a  regular  companion  of  the  nitrates,  and  especially  notes  the  presence 
of  borates  in  the  waters  of  a  lagoon  at  Maricunga.  Farther  east,  in 
Argentina,  several  borate  localities  are  known.  J.  J.  Kyle  ^  describes 
ulexite,  associated  with  glauberite,  from  the  Province  of  Salta,  and 
refers  to  its  existence  in  Catamarca.  It  is  also  found  at  Salinas 
Grandes,  Province  of  Jujuy,  according  to  H.  Buttgenbach,'  who 
describes  the  occurrence  in  some  detail.  The  center  of  the  deposit  is 
covered  with  rock  salt,  20  to  30  centimeters  in  thickness,  and  around 
its  borders  the  ulexite  nodules  are  unevenly  distributed.  Gypsum, 
soda  niter,  glauberite,  and  pickeringite  are  also  found  with  it,  the 
gypsum  predominating.  Boracite  and  camallite  are  absent.  The 
locality  is  overflowed  in  spring  by  water  from  the  mountains  but  is 
dry  in  summer,  and  Buttgenbach  expresses  the  opinion  that  ulexite 
is  produced  every  year  at  flood  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
same  phenomenon  of  growth  was  noted  in  connection  with  the 
Nevada  mineral.  The  boric  acid  of  the  ulexite  is  regarded  by  Butt- 
genbach as  being  of  volcanic  origin.^  The  same  view  is  held  by 
A.  Jockamowitz  *  with  regard  to  the  ulexite  of  the  Salinas  Lagoon, 
province  of  Arequipa,  Peru. 

1  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  47, 1844,  p.  215. 
«  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  vol.  17, 1861,  p.  7. 
s  PhU.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  25, 1863,  p.  113. 

4  Das  Department  Taltal  (Cbile),  Berlin,  1900.  See  especially  pp.  140, 150, 163.  An  abstract  Is  printed  In 
Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologle,  1902,  p.  153. 

•  An.  Soc.  clent.  Argentina,  vol.  10, 1880,  p.  160. 

•  Annales  Soc.  gfol.  Belglque,  vol.  28,  M,  1900-1901,  p.  99.    Analyses  of  the  ulexite  are  given. 

T  In  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  150,  F.  Relchert  describes  eight  of  the  Argentine  "borateras''  and 
gives  analyses  of  their  products.  His  complete  report,  Los  yaclmientos  de  borates,  etc..  Is  in  Anales  del 
Hinisterio  de  agrlcultura,  Buenos  Aires,  1907.  For  an  abstract,  see  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  47, 1900,  p.  205. 

«  Bol.  Cuerpo  ing.  minas,  Peru,  No.  49, 1907.  i      ^-^  ^-v  ^  i  ^ 
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The  old  localities  for  borax  in  Tibet  and  the  adjacent  regions  have 
been  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  detailed  information  concerning 
them  is  very  scanty.  H.  von  Schlagintweit,*  however,  has  described 
the  great  borax  deposits  of  the  Puga  Valley,  in  Ladak,  where  the  min- 
eral covers  the  ground  over  a  large  area  to  an  average  depth  of  3 
feet.  The  borax  is  a  deposit  from  hot  springs,  which  issue  more  than 
15,000  feet  above  sea  level,  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  54°  to  58*^ 
C.  The  saline  mass  also  contains  free  boric  acid  and  sulphur,  with 
less  salt,  anmionimn  chloride,  magnesiimi  sulphate,  and  Blum,  and 
there  is  much  gypsimi  in  its  vicinity.     No  ulexite  was  found. 

On  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  near  the  sea  of  Azov,  borax  occurs 
among  the  erupted  substances  of  the  so-called  '*mud  volcanoes."' 
It  effloresces  upon  the  surface  of  the  dried  mud,  and  is  more  or  less 
mixed  with  salt  and  soda. 

Since  borates  are  present  in  sea  water,  it  follows  that  they  must 
also  occur  among  the  products  of  its  evaporation.  This  conclusion  is 
best  verified  at  Stassfurt,  where  the  following  species  are  found: 

Boracite MgyClaBjeOjo- 

Pinnoite MgBjO^.SHaO. 

Aflcharite 3Mg2B205.2H30. 

Heintzite K^lgfi^O^.URfi. 

Hydroboracite(?) CaMgBeOu.GHaO. 

Sulphoborite 2MgS04.4MgHBO,.7H20. 

Of  these  species,  hydroboracite  is  found  in  the  lower  deposits  at 
Stassfurt,'  associated  with  anhydrite;  the  others  are  characteristic 
of  the  camallite  zone.  That  is,  they  are  mother  Uquor  salts,  and 
among  the  latest  substances  to  crystallize.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  they  are  essentially  magnesian  borates,  and  that  calcium,  which 
is  the  dominant  metal  in  the  Chilean  and  Califomian  localities, 
occurs  in  only  one  of  the  Stassfurt  species.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  sea  water,  in  which  magnesium  is  abundant  and  calcium 
relatively  subordinate.  In  any  general  discussion  of  the  genesis 
of  borates  this  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  gypsum  beds  of  Nova  Scotia  ulexite,  howlite,  and  crypto- 
morphite  are  found,  associated  with  anhydrite,  selenite,  mirabilite, 
salt,  aragonite,  and  calcite.*  Howlite  is  represented  by  the  formula 
HgCaBjSiOi^;  cryptomorphite  *  is  probably  HjNa4Cae(B407)g.22H,0. 
If  this  gypsum  is,  as  most  authorities  assume,  a  marine  deposit,  these 
salts  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  filled  by  hydroboracite  at 
Stassfurt;  but  the  total  absence  of  magnesium  is  rather  striking.' 

1  Sitsungsb.  Acad.  MOnchen,  vol.  8, 1878,  p.  518. 

<  W.  S.  Veniadsky  and  S.  P.  Popofl,  Zeitscbr.  prakt.  Oeol.,  1902,  p.  79. 

•  In  his  paper  on  the  borates  of  the  Oerman  potash  salts  H.  £.  Boeke  (Centralbl.  ICln.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1910, 
p.  531)  does  not  mention  hydroboracite.    Its  identification  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain. 

4  See  H.  How,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1861,  p.  9;  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  35, 1868,  p.  81;  vol.  41, 
1871,  p.  270. 

•  Calculated  by  F.  W.  C.  from  How's  analysis. 

•  The  suggestion  of  J.  W .  Dawson  ( Acadian  Ooology,  1801,  p.  262),  that  these  enormous  masses  of  gypsum 
were  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  volcanic  waters  on  limestone,  is  of  doubtful  significance.  The  regloa, 
however,  contains  eruptive  rocks  in  great  abundance,  a  fact  which  may  partly  justify  the  speculatian. 
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In  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  boric  acid  and  saline  borates, 
three  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  and  strenuously  advocated. 
First,  they  may  be  derived  from  the  leaching  of  rocks  containing 
borosihcates,  such  as  tourmaline,  axinite,  dumortierite,  danbiuite, 
and  datolite.  Second,  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Third,  they  are  regarded  as  marine  deposits.  Probably  each  mode 
of  derivation  is  represented  by  actual  occurrences  in  natiu'e,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  pages, 
but  the  first  supposition  has  not  been  directly  tested  at  any  known 
locality.  Many  rocks,  especially  granites  and  mica  schists,  contain 
tourmaline;  they  imdergo  decomposition,  and  boric  acid  is  washed 
away;  but  borates  from  that  source  have  not  been  found  to  accumu- 
late in  any  known  saline  residue.  They  may  do  so,  but  they  have  not 
been  directly  traced.  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  volcanic  - 
borates  came  from  the  thermal  metamorphism  of  tourmaline-bearing 
rocks,  the  first  and  second  hypotheses  might  be  partly  unified.  Even 
then  the  question  of  the  formation  of  soluble  borates  by  weathering 
would  be  imtouched. 

'  The  volcanic  theory  seems  to  fit  a  considerable  number  of  borate 
localities,  although  its  application  to  some  cases  may  have  been  forced, 
and  for  others  its  validity  has  been  doubted.  Several  writers  have 
denied  the  volcanic  character  of  the  Tuscan  fumaroles,  despite  the 
thermal  activity  of  the  region  and  the  presence  in  it  of  eruptive 
rocks.*  That  boric  acid  is  emitted  from  volcanic  vents  is,  however, 
unquestionable.  It  is  there  associated  with  ammonium  salts  precisely 
as  it  is  at  Monte  Cerboli — lan  association  which  can  not  be  overlooked 
or  disregarded. 

The  marine  origin  of  borates  is  most  evident  at  Stassfurt,  although 
even  here  their  presence  has  been  attributed  to  the  injection  of  vol- 
canic gases.  Here,  however,  and  also  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Nova 
Scotia  the  nitrogen  compounds  are  lacking,  a  clear  distinction  from 
the  presumably  volcanic  occurrences.  At  Stassfurt  the  volcanic 
hypothesis  seems  to  be  quite  superfluous,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
the  saline  substances  which  there  coexist  can  be  most  easily  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  concentration  of  sea  water.  The  existence  of 
borates  in  the  latter  is  clearly  established;  but  whence  were  they 
derived  ?  Any  answer  to  that  question  must  be  purely  speculative. 
Whether  we  invoke  the  aid  of  submarine  volcanoes  or  attribute  our 
borates  to  leachings  from  the  land,  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  and  remain  unsatisfied. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  considerations  of  a  proximate  char- 
acter, we  may  fairly  assert  that  certain  borate  locaUties  are  of  volcanic 
and  others  of  oceanic  origin.     Nevertheless,  attempts  have  been  made 


1  See,  for  example,  a  letter  from  W.  P.  Jenrls,  published  by  H.  Q.  Hanks  in  Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Min- 
eralogist California,  1883,  p.  68;  also  L.  DieulalUt,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  100, 1885,  p.  1240. 
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to  explain  all  these  deposits  by  the  marine  hypothesis,  as  in  1 
memoirs  of  C.  Ochsenius  ^  and  L.  Dieulafait.'  Dieulafait  tries 
prove  that  all  saline  deposits  are  primarily  derived  from  sea  wat 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  even  the  Tuscan  ''soffioi 
are  supposed  by  him  to  draw  their  boric  acid  from  subterranean  sa 
erous  sediments.  Mother  liquors,  rich  in  magnesium  chloride  a 
heated  by  steam,  are  thought  to  liberate  hydrochloric  acid,  whi 
acting  upon  the  magnesium  borates,  sets  boric  acid  free,  to  be  carr 
upward  by  the  escaping  vapors.  These  reactions  are  possible,  but  it 
not  proved  that  they  have  actually  occurred.  Ochsenius  also  ai^ 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  points  out  that  beds  of  rock  salt  exist 
no  very  great  distance  from  the  region  of  fumaroles.  Their  motl 
Uquors  are  to  his  mind  the  source  of  the  boric  acid. 

If  we  turn  to  the  ulexite  and  colemanite  beds  of  California  a 

Chile,  we  find  a  distinct  set  of  phenomena  to  be  interpreted.     Here 

deal  undoubtedly  with  ancient  lake  beds,  but  the  residues  conti 

calcium,  not  magnesium  borate.     Some  of  the  deposits  are  below  s 

^  level,  as  at  Death  Valley;  others  are  thousands  of  feet  above,  as 

i  Maricunga;  and  in  or  near  all  of  them  nitrates  are  also  found.     ¥ 

«  springs  are  common  in  both  regions,  in  California  as  well  as  in  Chi 

.  but  they  have  not  been  exhaustively  studied.     Do  they  contain  bo 

I  acid  and  ammonia  ?    If  so,  did  the  lake  beds  derive  their  nitrates  fn 

such  sources  ?    These  questions  are  legitimate  ones  for  future  inves 

gators  to  answer,  and  the  replies  may  help  to  solve  the  problem  n 

*  before  us.     Ammonia,  by  oxidation,  yields  nitric  acid — a  reacti 

which  has  been  studied  exhaustively  in  the  interests  of  agricultu 

j  Forbes  found  a  calcium  borate  forming  in  a  Chilean  hot  sprin 

Magnesium  borates  do  not  occur  in  either  group  of  localities.     Fn 

these  facts  we  see  that  a  volcanic  origin  is  conceivable  for  the  depos 

in  question,  whereas  a  marine  source  is  not  at  all  clearly  indicate 

Neither  hypothesis  can  be  adopted  with  any  degree  of  assurance;  I 

the  volcanic  theory  is  the  more  plausible  of  the  two.     As  we  pass 

to  the  study  of  the  nitrate  beds,  these  suggestions  may  become  a  Ut 

clearer.     For  the  moment  the  following  summary  may  serve  to  ass 

future  discussion: 

(1)  Marine  deposits  contain  magnesium  borates. 

(2)  Lake-bed    deposits   contain   calcium    borates,    with   nitral 
near  by. 

(3)  Volcanic  waters  and  fumaroles,  when  they  yield  borates,  yic 
ammonium  compounds  also. 

1  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeol.,  1893,  pp.  189, 217.    Borates  especially  on  pp.  222, 223. 

<  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1877,  p.  318;  vol.  25, 1882,  p.  145.  Also  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
1877,  p.  605;  vol.  94, 1882,  p.  1352;  vol.  100, 1885,  pp.  1017, 124a 

*  Some  of  the  Chilean  thermal  waters,  analyzed  by  P.  Martens  ( Actes  Soc.  set.  Chili,  vol.  7, 1897,  p.  3 
contain  both  borates  and  ammoniiun  salt8»  but  not  in  remarkable  proportions. 
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NITRATES. 

Nitrates  are  commonly  fonned  in  soik  by  the  oxidation  of  organic 
matter^  a  process  in  which  the  nitrifying  micro-organisms  play  an 
important  part.  In  moist  climates  these  salts  remain  in  the  ground 
water,  are  consumed  by  growing  plants,  or  are  washed  away;  in  arid 
or  protected  regions  they  may  accumulate  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Some  nitrates  are  also  derived  from  atmospheric  sources,  the  acid 
being  formed  by  electrical  discharges  and  brought  down  by  rain,  but 
their  amount  is  probably  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  product. 
Wherever  organic  matter  putrefies  in  contact  with  alkaline  materials, 
such  as  lime  or  wood  ashes,  nitrates  are  produced — a  process  which 
has  been  carried  on  artificially  in  various  countries  in  order  to  supply 
the  industrial  demand  for  saltpeter.  In  sheltered  places,  such  as 
caverns,  calcium  nitrate  is  often  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  its 
formation  has  commonly  been  attributed  to  the  nitrification  of  bat 
guano.^  This  supposition,  however,  may  not  cover  all  cases,  for 
W.  H.  Hess '  claims  that  nitrates  are  uniformly  distributed  over  cave 
floors  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  even  in  the  remote  interiors  of  cav- 
erns where  no  guano  exists.  In  drippings  from  the  roof  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  he  found  5.71  milligrams  per  liter  of  NjOg,  whose  source 
he  ascribes  to  percolating  waters  from  outside.  The  cave,  in  his 
opinion,  acts  as  a  receptacle  for  stopping  a  part  of  the  surface  drain- 
age, in  which  nitrates  are  produced  in  the  usual  way.  Earth  gathered 
far  within  the  cavern  contains  nitrates,  but  almost  no  organic  matter. 
The  deposits  of  potassium  nitrate  found  in  Hungary  are  traced  by 
C.  Ochsenius  ^  to  the  mother  liquors  of  sea  water,  their  potassium 
chloride  being  first  trgmsformed  to  carbonate,  which  latter  is  then 
nitrified  in  presence  of  organic  substances.  In  this  suggestion  the 
hypothetical  element  is  rather  large,  although  it  ib  plausibly  defended. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  existence  of  soda  niter  among  the  min- 
erals of  Searles's  marsh,  and  its  probable  association  with  ammonium 
compoimds.  The  same  substance  is  also  reported  to  occur  in  large 
quantities  at  various  other  pomts  in  southern  California,  especially 
around  Death  Valley  and  along  the  boundary  between  Inyo  and 
San  Bernardino  counties.*    It  is  said  to  form  beds  associated  with 

1  See  A.  Miints  and  V.  ICarcano,  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  10,  1887,  p.  550,  on  cave  earth  from  Vene- 
zuela. Vor  an  account  of  saltpeter  earth  in  Turkestan  see  N.  Ljubavln,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  48, 1885,  p. 
128.  On  nitrate  earth  at  Tacunga,  Ecuador,  see  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Annalee  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  7, 
1866,  p.  358,  followed  by  a  letter  from  Chabri^  on  Algerian  saltpeter.  M.  Glasenapp  (Ann.  Geol.  Min. 
Russie,  vol.  12, 1910,  p.  42,  abstract)  describes  an  impregnation  of  potassium  nitrate  in  the  Senonlan  sand- 
stones of  the  Caucasus. 

«  Jour.  Qeol.,  vol.  8, 1900,  p.  129.  The  views  advanbed  by  Hess  have  been  disputed  by  H.  W.  Nichols 
(Jour.  Qeol.,  vol.  9, 1901,  p.  236),  who  regards  guano  as  the  chief  source  of  cave  nitrates. 

sZeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1803,  p.  60. 

«0.  E.  Bailey,  Bull.  No.  24,  California  State  Mhiing  Bureau,  1902,  pp.  139-188. 

101381^— Bull.  491—11 16 
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the  later  Ek)cene  clays,  and  in  some  cases  to  impregnate  the  latter: 
but  its  direct  conjunction  with  borates  is  not  positively  asserted, 
except  in  the  locality  at  Searles's  marsh.  The  fact  that  soda  nitei 
exists  in  the  same  region  with  the  borates  is  important,  however,  for 
it  correlates  the  California  deposits  with  the  Chilean  beds,  where  a 
similar  relationship  is  recognized.  According  to  Bailey,^  the  rare 
species  darapskite  and  nitroglauberite,  previously  known  only  from 
Chile,  are  also  found  in  the  nitrate  beds  of  California. 

In  the  deserts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca,  in  the  northern  part  oi 
Chile,'  are  found  the  largest  known  deposits  of  nitrates  in  the  world, 
The  crude  sodium  nitrate  is  termed  locally  ''caliche,"  and  the  ''ciili- 
cheras"  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  which  also  contains  beds  ol 
salt,  ''salares,"  and  the  deposits  of  ulexite  which  we  have  already 
considered.  According  to  V.  L'Olivier,'  the  nitrates  were  first  de- 
posited, then  the  salt,  generally  to  the  westward  of  the  calicheras, 
and  finally  the  borates,  which  lie  more  to  the  east  and  in  the  higher 
levels  of  the  evaporation  basins.  Some  ulexite,  however,  is  found  in 
the  nitrate  beds.  A  characteristic  calichera,  in  the  Atacama  Desert, 
50  miles  west  of  Taltal,  is  described  by  J.  Buchanan*  as  being  made 
up  of  the  following  layers: 

Section  of  typical  calu^iera  in  Atacama  Desert ^  ChUe. 

FU      to. 

1 .  Sand  and  gravel 1-2 

2.  "Chusca,'*  a  porous,  earthy  gypsum 6 

3.  A  compact  mass  of  earth  and  stones 2-10 

4.  **Costra,"  a  low  grade  caliche,  containing  much  sodium  chloride,  feld- 
spar, and  earthy  matter 1-3 

\  5.  "Caliche."    (In  the  Tarapaca  Desert  it  is  from  4  to  12  feet  thick) lJ-2 

ij  6.  **Coba,"aclay ±3 

The  costra  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  bloedite;  the  rarer 
minerals,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  are  found  in  the  caliche. 
'  The  composition  of  the  caliche  is  very  variable,  as  the  following 

analyses,  cited  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  jr.,  show.' 

'  t  Op,  cit.,  p.  170. 

*  The  region  was  formerly  a  part  of  Peru  and  BoUvia. 
{  Annales  chim.  phys. ,  5th  ser. ,  vol.  7, 1876, p.  289.    For  other  details  see  D.  Forbes,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc. 

'  vol.  17, 1861,  p.  7;  C.  Ochsenius,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  1888,  p.  153;  and  L.  Darapsky,  Das  Departe- 

'  ment  Taltal  (Chile),  Berlin,  1900.    See  also  A.  Pissis,  Nitrate  and  Ouano  Deposits  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama, 

London,  1878,  published  by  authority  of  the  Chilean  Government.    An  earlier  description  of  the  nitrate 
I  field  by  J.  W.  Flagg  i%  given  in  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4, 1874,  p.  403;  and  there  is  acecent  important  memoir 

by  Semper  and  Michels,  Zeitschr.  Berg-,  Hfitten-  u.  Balinenwesen  preuss.  St.,  1904,  pp.  359-482. 

4  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  12, 1893,  p.  128.  See  also  B.  Simmersbach  and  F.  Mayr,  Zeitschr.  prakt 
Geol.,  1904,  p.  273. 

» Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  14;  D.  G.  Buchanan,  analyst.  For  other  analyses  see  L.  Darapsky.  Das 
Departement  Taltal,  Berlin,  1900;  A.  Zillaruello,  Xn.  Soc.  dent.  Argentina,  vol.  68,  p.  20;  and  F.  W.  Dafrrt, 
Monatsh.  Chem.,  vol.  29, 1908,  p.  235. 
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NaNO, 

KNO, 

NaCl 

CaCl, 

MgCl, 

KCIO. 

NaaSO^ 

MgSO^ 

CaSO^ 

NaoBA 

Nal 

NalO, 

NH4  salts 

NajCrO. 

Insoluble 

H2O,  combined,  etc. 


28.54 
trace 
17.20 


trace 
5.40 
3.43 
2.67 
.49 
.047 
.043 
trace 


40.30 
1.88 


100.00 


53.50 
17.25 
21.28 


.78 

L93 

1.35 

.48 

.56 


».01 

trace 

trace 

2.07 

.79 


100.00 


41.12 
3.43 
3.58 


.75 

trace 

10.05 

3.86 

.20 


.05 
trace 

3L86' 
5.00 


100.00 


61.97 

5.15 

27.66 


.21 
2.13 
,15 
.41 
.43 


.94 

trace 

trace 

.39 

.67 


100.00 


22.73 

1.65 

41.90 


trace 

.94 

3.13 

4.80 

.53 


.07 

trace 

trace 

22.50 

L75 


100.00 


24.90 

2.50 

24.50 


trace 
6.50 
6.50 
4.60 
.15 


.054 
trace 


28.40 
2.00 


100.00 


27.08 
1.34 
8.95 
5.25 
.18 
trace 
none 
none 
2.89 
.52 


.08 
trace 


47.34 
6.37 


100.00 


Anhydrite,  gypsum,  thenardite,  mirabiUte,  bloedite,  epsomite, 
glauberite,  and  saJt  are  associated  with  the  nitrates,  and  also  the  four 
following  more  unusual  species: 

Darapskite NaNO,.NaaS04.H30. 

Nitroglauberite '. 6NaNO,.2Na3S04.3H30. 

Lautarite CalsOe. 

Dietzeite 7Cal30«.8CaCr04. 

The  lautarite  and  dietzeite  are  remarkable  as  the  first  definitely 
known  iodates  to  be  foimd  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  although  A.  A. 
Hayes  *  reported  sodium  iodate  as  long  ago  as  1844.  In  dietzeite 
we  have  a  compoimd  of  iodate  and  chromate  which  is  analogous  to 
some  artificial  salts,  but  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand. 
Bromine  is  generally  believed  to  be  absent  from  nitrate  beds,  but 
A.  Mimtz  *  claims  to  have  foimd  it,  in  the  form  of  bromates,  in  the 
mother  liquors  from  which  the  saltpeter  had  crystallized  out.  Fur- 
thermore, in  recent  years  considerable  quantities  of  perchlorates, 
running  in  exceptional  cases  as  high  as  6.79  per  cent  of  KCIO4,  have 
been  discovered  in  Chilean  nitrates.'  Finally,  these  nitrates  always 
contain  some  borates,  perceptible  traces  of  rubidium  and  lithium, 
but  probably  no  csesium.*  The  borates  may  be  small  in  amoimt,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  ever  quite  absent. 

1  See  ante,  p.  237. 

s  Annalee  chizn.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1887,  p.  121. 

•  B.  SJoUema,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  20, 1896,  p.  1002.  Ab  the  perchlorates  are  believed  to  injure  the  nitrate 
as  a  fertiliier,  a  voluminous  discussion  over  their  detection  and  eflects  has  appeared  in  the  agricultural 
Knimals. 

^L.  Dieulalait,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  98, 1884,  p.  1546. 
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The  nitrate  beds  of  South  America  are  not  entirely  confined  to 
Chile,  although  the  Chilean  deposits  outrank  all  others  in  impor- 
tance. The  locality  at  Salinas  Orandes,  Argentina,  has  already  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  its  borates,  and  the  niter  there  seems  to 
be  in  entirely  subordinate  quantities.  In  the  Argentine  Territory 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  according  to  W.  F.  Reid,*  there  are  salines 
which  form  crusts  of  salt  during  summer;  and  in  the  centers  of  the 
lagoons  mother  liquors  exist,  from  which  sodimn  nitrate  is  obtained. 
Zaracristi '  has  described  another  occurrence  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  San  Sebastiano,  in  Colombia,  where  beds  of  sodiiun  nitrate 
overlie  a  mixture  of  gypsiun  and  calcareous  clay,  containing  some 
oxide  of  iron  and  conmion  salt.  This  deposit  is  very  impure.  An 
immense  deposit  of  potassium  nitrate,  according  to  F.  Sacc,*  exists 
near  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  in  direct  association  with  borax.  Sacc's 
analysis  of  a  sample  from  this  locality  gives  the  following  percentage 
composition  of  the  salts: 

Analysis  of  nitrate  deposit  near  CofJiabamha,  Bolivia. 

KNO, 60.70 

NaaBA 30.70 

NaCl trace 

HjO trace 

Organic  matter 8.60 

100.00 

The  soil  below  the  layer  also  contains  borax.  Sacc  attributes  the 
nitrates  to  the  oxidation  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  soil.  The  associa- 
tion of  borates  with  potassimn  nitrate  is  especially  noteworthy,  and 
the  locality  ought  to  receive  a  more  detailed  examination. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nitrate  beds  has  yet  been  found, 
although  many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  them. 
In  addition  to  that  of  Forbes,  already  cited  in  relation  to  the  borates, 
the  following  discussions  of  the  subject  are  worth  considering.  C. 
Noellner,*  who  assumed  a  marine  origin  for  the  deposits,  suggested 
that  their  nitrogen  might  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  great 
masses  of  seaweeds;  but  this  view  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
For  example,  the  beds  at  Maricimga  *  are  3,800  meters  above  sea  level, 
and  180  miles  from  the  coast,  and  other  localities  present  similar 
difficulties  of  distance  and  elevation.  The  plain  of  Tamarugal, 
studied  by  W.  Newton,'  lies  between  the  coast  range  and  the  Andes, 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  nitrate  beds  have  peculiarities  wliich 

1  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  19, 1900,  p.  414. 

•  Berg.  u.  Hattenm.  Zeitung,  vol.  55, 1896,  p.  391.    Two  analyaes  are  given, 
s Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  99, 1884,  p.  84. 

4  Jour,  prokt.  Chemie,  vol.  102, 1867,  p.  459. 

•  See  E.  Semper  and  M.  Blanckenhom,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeol.,  1903,  p.  309. 

•  Jour.  Soc.  Cbem.  Ind. ,  vol.  19, 1900,  p.  408.    See  also  an  earlier  paper  In  Geol.  Mag.,  1896,  p.  339. 
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seem  to  preclude  either  an  oceanic  origin  or  a  derivation  from  guano. 
Here,  at  least,  bromides  are  absent,  and  only  traces  of  phosphates  can 
be  foimd.  Sea  water  would  yield  the  former;  from  guano  the  latter 
would  remain.  Newton  regards  the  nitrates  as  originally  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  alluvial  soil.  Tropical  floods, 
which  cover  the  plain  once  in  every  seven  or  eight  years,  bring  upon 
it  the  concentrated  fertility  of  thousands  of  square  miles  and  sweep 
the  deposits  to  the  landward  side  of  the  coast  chain,  where  they  are 
mainly  found.  This  is  Newton's  view,  although  he  admits  the  possi- 
bility that  electrically  generated  atmospheric  nitrates  may  also  be 
present.  The  same  possibility  is  recognized  by  Semper  and  Blancken- 
horn,  but  rejected  by  A.  Muntz,*  who  regards  the  electrical  source  as 
quite  inadequate.  Muntz  accepts  an  organic  origin  for  the  nitrates, 
and  argues  that  the  calcium  salt  was  first  formed,  as  in  the  ordinary 
artificial  process  of  nitrification.  That  compound  then  reacts  with 
sodium  chloride,  forming  calciimi  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate,  a 
transformation  which  he  effected  experimentally.  The  same  result 
was  also  obtained  later  by  A.  Gautier,^  who  finds  in  guano  the  source 
of  the  nitrogen.  The  reaction  is  fiuther  suggested  by  the  facts  that 
the  Chilean  niter  is  always  associated  with  salt,  and  that  calciimi 
chloride  is  foimd  in  the  underground  waters  of  the  Pampas.  Muntz 
also  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  iodides  in  a  nitrifying  mix- 
ture were  oxidized  to  iodates;  and  from  the  absence  of  phosphates 
in  the  nitrate  beds  he  infers  that  the  nitrates  have  been  transported 
in  solution  and  redeposited  at  a  distance  from  the  original  seat  of 
their  formation. 

C.  Ochsenius,"  who  has  written  voluminously  on  the  Chilean 
nitrates,  regards  them  as  derived  from  the  mother  hquors  of  salt 
deposits  in  the  Andes.  These  are  supposed  to  flow  downward  to  the 
plains,  their  chlorides  being  partly  converted  to  carbonates  by  car- 
bonic acid  of  volcanic  origin.  The  nitrogen  is  brought  as  ammoniacal 
dust  from  guano  beds  upon  or  near  the  seacoast,  the  heavier  phos- 
phatic  particles  being  left  behind.  That  such  dust  is  carried  by  the 
winds  is  certain;  but  is  it  carried  in  sufi^cient  amounts  to  account  for 
large  nitrate  deposits  far  inland  ?  Another  difficulty  is  suggested  by 
Darapsky,  who  points  out  in  his  work  on  Taltal  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  carbonates  in  the  nitrate  regions.  Even  the  waters  of  the 
Pampas  contain  little  carbonic  acid,  and  among  the  mineral  springs 
of  Chile  and  Argentina  carbonated  waters  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Penrose,*  in  his  very  recent  study  of  the  nitrates,  favors  a  marine 
origin  for  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  pampa,  where  the  nitrate 

1  Annales  cbim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1887,  p.  111. 

<  Azm&les  dee  mioes,  9th  ser.,  vol.  5, 1804,  p.  50. 

s  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologte,  1803,  p.  217;  1001,  p.  237;  1004,  p.  242.  Zeitsohr.  Deatach.  geol.  OeseU.,  1888, 
p.  153.  Ochsenius's  work,  Die  BUdiing  des  Natronsalpeters  aus  Mutterlaugenaalxen,  Stuttgart,  1887, 1 
have  not  been  able  to  see.    Hiscontrovenlal  papers,  cited  above,  give  a  complete  exposition  of  his  vi^k0  IC 

<  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1010,  p.  16.  O 
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beds  occur,  was  once  a  part  of  the  ocean  bottom.  Their  nitrogen 
he  derives  from  guano,  and  their  iodine  either  from  decomposing 
seaweeds  or  from  mineral  springs.  The  borates  he  ascribes  to  the 
decomposition  of  rocks  containing  boron-bearing  minerals.  The 
absence  of  bromides  and  the  occurrence  of  nitrates  at  great  eleva- 
tions he  does  not  try  to  explain. 

That  the  nitrate  beds  are  proximately  derived  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  saline  waters  is  beyond  doubt,  but  their  marine  origin,  in 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  seems  to  be  questionable.  The  ultimate 
source  of  their  nitrogen  is  a  more  troublesome  question  and  remains, 
so  far,  unsolved.  The  weight  of  opinion  favors  a  derivation  from 
organic  matter,  and  from  this  point  of  view  Newton's  explanation 
of  the  deposits  is  as  satisfactory  as  any.  Explanations  of  this  order, 
however,  are  incomplete,  for  they  take  no  account  of  the  remarkable 
association  of  boron  and  nitrogen.  Why  do  borates  and  ammonia 
occur  together  in  volcanic  waters,  or  borates  and  nitrates  in  the 
deposits  of  both  Chile  and  California?  This  fact,  which  has  already 
been  emphasized,  is  surely  not  without  significance,  and  it  legitimizes 
the  suspicion  that  the  nitrates  may  be  partly  derived  from  volcanic 
sources.  To  be  sure,  this  is  only  a  suspicion,  but  it  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  account.  Hot  springs  are  common  in 
the  deserts  of  California  and  Nevada;  they  are  also  found  along  the 
volcanic  Andean  chain;  do  they  contain  boron  and  ammonia  as  a 
general  rule,  or  only  in  sporadic  instances  ?  Such  waters,  collecting 
in  lagoons  in  the  presence  of  some  organic  matter  and  the  nitrifying 
organisms,  would  yield  nitrates,  and  the  latter*  would  be  found  in 
the  dried  residues.  A  careful  examination  of  all  hot  springs  existing 
in  the  vicinity  of  nitrate  beds  is  needed  before  we  can  decide  how 
much  weight  can  be  given  to  this  volcanic  hypothesis.^  It  may  be 
discarded,  but  it  should  at  least  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

THE   ALUMS. 

One  more  class  of  saline  residues  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Waters 
containing  sulphates  of  iron  or  aluminum  form  deposits  of  these 
salts,  which  may  be  neutral  or  basic,  simple  or  complex.  Their  for- 
mation, however,  is  very  local,  and  compounds  of  this  character  are 
rarely  found  far  from  their  points  of  origin. 

They  are  commonly  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  sulphides,  and  occur  as  incrustations  or  even  as  stalactites, 
around  mineral  springs,  or  in  the  shafts  or  tunnels  of  mines.  Acid 
solutions,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  act  upon  aluminous 
rocks  and  form  sulphates  of  alumina.    Alunite  and  alunogen  are 

1  Aooordlng  to  T.  Van  Wagenen  (Mln.  and  Sci.  Press,  vol.  84, 19Q2,  p.  63),  sodium  nitrate  is  finmd  In  and 
anmnd  an  eztinot  hot  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  Humboldt  Sink,  Humboldt  County,  Ney. 
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among  the  commoner  species  so  generated.  Alunogen  and  halotri- 
chite,  the  latter  a  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  iron,  are  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Grant  County,  New  Mexico.*  Sulpl^ates  of  iron  of 
numerous  species  are  especially  abundant  in  the  arid  region  of  Chile. 
Sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  deposited  by  mine 
waters.  Some  of  the  species  thus  developed  will  be  considered  in 
subsequent  chapters,  either  in  relation  to  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
or  in  connection  with  the  study  of  metallic  ores. 

1  See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  815, 1007,  p.  215.  On  alunogen  in  Colorado  see  W.  P. 
Headden,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1005,  p.  62;  also  P.  Termier  on  the  derivation  of  alunite  from 
feldspar.  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  vol.  31, 1006,  p.  215;  W.  Cross,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 
1806,  p.  314,  and  H.  W.  Turner,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  5, 1808,  p.  424, have  described  quart&^hmite 
neks.  On  alunite  in  ore  bodies  see  F .  L.  Ransome,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1007,  p.  667.  These  occunenoeB 
are  products  of  rock  decomposition  rather  than  residues  from  saline  waters. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

VOLCANIC  GASES  AND  SUBLIMATES. 

GASEOUS    EMANATIONS. 

Regardless  of  all  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lithosphei 
or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior,  we  must  recognize  the  fac 
that  some  rocks  were  formed  by  the  cooUng  of  molten  materials,  an 
we  can  study  the  phenomena  of  their  development  quite  indepenc 
ently  of  cosmogonic  hypotheses.  Fluid  magmas  are  seen  to  issu 
from  the  earth  and  to  soUdify  as  lavas;  they  may  be  emitted  quietl 
or  with  explosive  violence,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  gaseous  c 
vaporous  emanations,  which  either  escape  into  the  air,  are  partiall; 
occluded  by  the  cooHng  mass,  or  condense  in  the  form  of  watei 
Gases,  water,  mud,  and  fused  or  incandescent  rocks  are  thrown  ou 
by  volcanoes,  and  many  of  the  attendant  phenomena  can  be  direct!; 
observed,  or  even  reproduced  in  the  laboratory.  To  the  geophysicis 
the  nature  of  the  volcanic  forces  is  a  prime  subject  of  interest;  chem 
istry  concerns  itself  more  with  the  nature  of  the  products,  and  th 
latter  theme  is  the  one  which  demands  our  attention  now. 

During  a  volcanic  eruption  the  gaseous  emanations  are  the  firs 
to  appear,  and  their  evolution  continues  more  or  less  conspicuousl; 
until  the  discharge  ends.  Their  emission  does  not  cease  even  then 
for  gases  are  given  off  from  the  coohng  lavas,  and  also  from  the  ho 
springs  and  solfataras  which  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  out 
break.  These  gases  vary  much  in  character,  and  in  a  single  eruptioi 
they  may  present  great  differences  in  composition,  changing  froi 
place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  For  analysis  they  are  com 
monly  drawn  from  vents,  crevices,  or  fumaroles  at  different  dis 
tances  from  the  center  of  activity,  for  the  main  crater  itself  is  rarel; 
accessible  until  after  the  eruptions  have  ceased.  Furthermore,  it  i 
difficult  to  collect  the  gases  quite  free  from  admixtures  of  atmos 
pheric  air,  and  the  samples  analyzed  are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  impuit 
Still  much  is  known  concerning  them,  and  many  analyses  of  thes 
exhalations  have  been  recorded., 

It  has  long  been  held  by  nearly  all  authorities  that  water  vapor  o 

steam  is  the  most  abun,dant  of  the  volcanic  gases.     The  statement  i 

generally  accepted  that  it  forms  as  much  as  99  per  cent  of  the  entir 

gaseous  output,  but  it  soon  condenses  to  Uquid  and  is  added  o 
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restored  to  the  hydrosphere.  For  instance,  F.  Fouqu6,*  observing 
one  of  the  many  parasitic  cones  on  Etna,  estimated  that  in  one  hun- 
dred days  it  discharged  vapor  equivalent  to  2,100,000  cubic  meters 
of  water,  or  462,000,000  imperial  gallons.  This  great  quantity  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  entire  volcano  must  have  annually 
emitted  and  its  proximate  origin  may  well  be  a  subject  for  specula^ 
tion.  Is  the  water  originally  magmatic,  or  only  of  surface  origin; 
truly  essential  or  merely  extraneous  ?  On  this  theme  there  is  active 
controversy,  which  will  be  considered  in  due  order  later. 

The  other  volcanic  gases,  the  term  "gas"  being  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary significance,  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chlorine,  methane,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  silicon  fluoride.* 
Many  other  substances  are  found  among  volcanic  exhalations  and  are 
deposited  as  sublimates  around  vents  and  fumaroles.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  composition  of  the  true  gases,  noting  in  advance  that 
they  were  dried  before  analysis  in  order  to  eUminate  the  excess  of 
water. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  go  any  further  back  in  time 
than  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  R.  W.  Bunsen  published 
the  results  of  his  Icelandic  researches.*  From  among  his  analyses  of 
volcanic  gases  the  following  examples  are  selected : 

Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Iceland. 

A.  From  a  ftunarole  In  the  great  crater  of  Hekla. 

B.  From  a  fumarole  In  the  lava  of  1845,  Hekla. 

C.  From  the  sol&tara  of  Krlsuvik. 

D.  From  a  fumarole  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  firom  Erisuvlk. 

E.  From  a  group  of  fumaroles  at  ReykJaUdh,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Iceland. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

No 

81.81 
14.21 

78.90 
20.09 

1.67 

0.50 

0.72 

0, .  .  . 

h!::;:.:. ..;.:::.:.:.:::. ::::::::::;:: 

4.30 

87.43 

6.60 

4.72 
79.07 
15.71 

25.14 

COa 

2.44 
none 
1.54 

1.01 

50.00 

o : ::::: 

24.12 

SO2 * 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.98 

The  water  condensed  from  the  fumaroles  of  Hekla  carried  a  Uttle 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  amounts  too  small  for  determination. 

1  See  A.  Oeikie,  Textbook  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  266.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  origina:  source  of 
thia  citation. 

<  The  two  fluorine  compounds  are  reiwrted  by  A.  Scaochi  from  Vesuvlns,  Catalogo  dei  mlnerali  Veso- 
vlani,  Naples,  1^87.    See  also  E.  8.  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  160. 

*  Annates  ehim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38, 1853,  p.  215.  For  these  analyses  and  others,  see  pp.  260-266.  An 
earlier,  fllawdral  memoir  by  &Ue  de  Beaumont,  entitled  "  Emanations  yolcaniques  et  metaUif^res,"  appeared 
in  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4, 1847,  p.  1249.  An  important  article  on  the  gases  of  the  hot  springs 
of  Iceland  and  their  radioactivity,  by  T.  Thorketoon,  Is  in  the  Memotrs  of  the  Daniah  Acad.,  7th  ser., 
vol.  8, 1910,  p.  181.  .      ^-^  ^-v^  I  ^ 
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Among  the  sublimates  formed  by  these  fumaioles;  Bunsen  noted 
sulphur  and  various  metaUic  chlorides,  especially  common  salt.  One 
sublimate;  however,  contained  81.68  per  cent  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Because  cf  their  accessibility  the  Italian  volcanoes  have  been 
studied  with  peculiar  thoroughness,  and  with  regard  to  their  gaseous 
exhalations  the  data  are  most  abundant.  In  1856  C.  Sainto-Claire 
Deville  *  published  a  description  of  the  f umaroles  found  on  Vesuvius 
during  the  eruption  of  1855,  which  he  classified  in  the  order  of  dimin- 
ishing volcanic  intensity.     The  classes  proposed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Dry  f umaroles.  Sublimatee  of  metallic  chlorides,  with  traces  of  sulphates. 
Sometimes  fluorides  are  formed,  as  observed  by  Scacchi  on  the  lava  of  1850.  These 
fumaroles  are  emitted  directly  from  incandescent  lava,  and  the  subliming  vapors  are 
mixed  with  a  gas  which  is  essentially  atmospheric  air.  A  special  group  of  dry  iumar 
roles  emit  ammonium  chloride. 

2.  Acid  fumaroles.  Water  vapor,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids. 
Commonly  accompanied  by  chlorides  of  iron  and  copper,  which  are  deposited  around 
the  vents.  The  vents  occur  on  lava,  either  in  the  main  crater  or  along  the  fissure  of 
eruption.    The  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  sulphurous. 

3.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  or  free  sulphur. 
Their  temperature  rarely  exceeds  80**. 

4.  Mofettes.  Emissions  of  water  vapor  with  carbon  dioxide.  These  appear  where 
the  volcanic  intensity  has  become  very  slight. 

5.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  alone. 

Although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  classification  is  incomplete,  it 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  a  rough  outline  of  the  phenomena. 
At  the  point  of  greatest  activity  dry  vapors  appear;  farther  away, 
or  as  cooling  progresses,  acids  are  formed,  and  emanations  of  carbon 
dioxide  mark  the  dying  out  of  the  volcanic  energy.  But  there  are 
fumaroles,  Uke  some  of  those  in  Iceland,  which  do  not  fall  in  any 
one  of  these  classes. 

In  1858  C.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  F.  Leblanc  *  published  their 
analyses  of  volcanic  gases,  not  only  from  Vesuvius,  but  also  from 
Vulcano,  Etna,  and  other  localities.  A  fumarole  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  emitting  a  gas  of  extremely  suffocating  odor,  yielded  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  ratio  of  86.2  :  13.8.  The 
bulk  of  the  gas,  after  removal  of  these  substances  and  water,  was 
essentially  atmospheric  air  slightly  impoverished  in  oxygen.  Other 
Vesuvian  fumaroles  also  emitted  similar  air,  with  small  but  vari- 
able admixtures  of  sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  however,  were  mutu- 
ally exclusive  and  never  occurred  together.  The  emanations  from 
Etna  resembled  those  from  Vesuvius. 

At  Vulcano,  Deville  and  Leblanc  made  a  number  of  striking  obser- 
vations, which  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  selected  analyses: 

t  Bull.  Soc.  gfiol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  13, 1865^66,  p.  e06;  vol.  14, 1856-67,  p.  264. 
t  Annales  chim.  phjrs.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  62, 1868,  p.  6* 
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Analyses  of  gases  from  Vulcano. 

A.  Oas  from  the  crater  issuing  at  a  temperature  above  the  melting  poijit  of  lead.    This  fumarole  depoeito 
borlo  add.    The  gas  was  collected  from  a  vent  which  emitted  flames. 

B.  A  gas  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  not  accompanied  by  boric  add. 

C.  Sulphurous  fumarole  trom  the  north  flank  of  Vulcano. 

D.  Oas  trom  a  cavity  filled  with  hot  water,  known  as  '*  AoquarBoUente,"  and  situated  near  the  seashore 

E.  Oas  £rom  depressions  still  f^urther  trom.  the  crater,  collected  over  water  having  a  temperature  of  25*  C. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

C02 

none 
39.13 

none 
27.50 

none 
69.6 

6.4 

86.0 

so,                     

^i 

83.1 

.7 

9.8 

a.                              .    ...  .. 

10.10 
50.77 

14.02 

58.48 

5.5 
24.9 

none 

n'.. : : 

14.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

These  analyses  show  very  well  the  progressive  change  in  the  fuma- 
roles  as  they  recede  from  the  eruptive  center.  At  the  end  of  their 
memoir  Deville  and  Leblanc  give  analyses  of  gases  emitted  from 
various  springs  in  Sicily,  which  have  some  relations  to  the  volcanic 
activity  of  Etna.  Some  of  them  give  off  mainly  carbon  dioxide; 
others  yield  methane,  CH4,  in  considerable  quantities.  A  few  analyses 
yn]l  illustrate  the  character  of  these  exhalations. 

Analyses  offfasesfrom  Sicilian  Springs. 


A.  From  the  Lake  of  Palid.    B.  From  the  Salinelle  of  Patemo. 
D.  From  the  Macaluba  de  Olrgenti. 


C.  From  the  Macaluba  de  Xirbl. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

COo 

94.70 

1.10 

3.52 

.68 

90.7 
1.0 
3.3 
5.0 

0.70 

5.17 

20.40 

73.73 

1.15 

0,.. 

1.70 

n!...::....::.;::::::::;. .::.::;. .:::.::;;:::: 

6.75 

CH4 

90.40 

100.00 

100.0 

100.00 

100.00 

The  conclusion  finally  stated  by  Deville  and  Leblanc  is  as  follows: 
The  nature  of  the  emanations  from  a  given  point  varies  with  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  eruption;  the  fumaroles 
at  different  points  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  volcanic  center. 
In  both  cases  the  order  of  variation  is  the  same. 

In  1865  F.  Fouqufi  *  studied  the  Italian  field  with  special  reference 
to  the  exhaled  gases.  In  the  crater  of  Vulcano  he  examined  three 
fumaroles,  at  different  temperatures,  with  results  as  follows: 

iCompt.  Rend.,  vol.  61, 1865,  pp.  210, 421,  £64, 754. 
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Analyses  of  gases  from  fumaroles  at  different  temperatures  t  Vulcano. 
A.  Temperature  above  350*.    B.  Temperature  260*.    C.  Temperature  150". 


A 

B 

c 

HCl-fSOo 

73.80 

23.40 

.52 

2.28 

66.00 

22.00 

2.40 

9.60 

27.  IJ 

C0« 

59.6: 

Y   * 

Oj 

2.2( 

No 

10.9^ 

100.00 

100.00 

100. « 

In  these  gases  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  most  abundant,  the  sul 
phur  dioxide  being  almost  negligible.  Around  the  vents  realgar 
ferric  chloride,  and  ammonium  chloride  were  deposited.  Anothei 
group  of  fumaroles,  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  gave  deposits  of  sul 
phur,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  boric  acid.  Thei 
composition  is  given  below,  under  D  and  E. 

Analyses  of  gases  from,  fumaroles,  Vulcano. 


D 

E 

' 

HCl 

7. » 

none 
trace 
63.59 
7.28 
29.13 

HjS 

10. 7 

17.^ 

CO, 

1      68. 8 

77.  a 

x   * 

Oo 

.> 2.  7 

.7 

N, 

, 11.  2 

4.7 

,«100.7 

100.00 

100.0 

a  This  stmimation  suggests  a  misprint  somewhere  in  the  original  column  of  figures. 

Analysis  F  represents  gas  from  the  fumarole  known  as  '*Acqua 
Bollente,"  which  was  examined  by  Deville  and  Leblanc  nine  year 
earUer.  The  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  gain  of  carboi 
dioxide  during  that  period  are  most  striking  and  show  a  decreas( 
of  volcanic  activity.*  The  temperature  of  the  fumarole  is  given  a 
86®  C.  Fouqu6*s  analyses  of  gases  from  two  small  solfataras  a 
Pozzuoli,  near  Vesuvius,  also  indicate  a  relationship  between  compo 
sition  and  temperature. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  Pozzuoli. 


O  (tempera- 
ture oe*). 


H  (tempen 
ture  77.5*). 


CO2 
O2.. 


11.43 

56.67 

5.72 

26.18 


non 
15.0 
15.0 
69.4 


100.00 


100.0 


1  See  note  by  DevlUe,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  61, 1865,  p.  567.    For  recent  analyses  of  gases  ttosm  Italian  vo 
canlo  sooroes,  see  R.  Nasini,  F.  Anderllnl,  and  R.  Salvadori,  Oasi.  chim.  ital.,  vol.  36,  fiiso.  1, 11)06,  p.  42 
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An  elaborate  examination  of  the  gases  emitted  by  Etna  during  sev- 
eral eruptions  led  O.  Silvestri  ^  to  conclusions  much  like  those  reached 
by  Deville  and  Leblanc,  and  he  describes  fmnaroles  of  several  classes, 
representing  a  progressive  diminution  of  volcanic  intensity.  The 
data  may  be  briefly  sununarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  freeh,  still  flowing  lava  acts  like  one  great  fumarole,  and  emits  from  its  sur- 
face white  fumes.  These  are  partly  condensible,  yielding  a  solid  saline  residue  and 
a  small  amount  of  liquid  containing  free  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids.  The 
incondensible  gas,  as  in  the  cases  previously  noted,  is  essentially  atmospheric  air 
slightly  deficient  in  oxygen.  One  sample,  upon  analysis,  gave  O2, 18.79  per  cent; 
N2,  81.21  per  cent.  The  white  residue  contained  chiefly  sodium  chloride  and  car- 
bonate, and  three  deposits  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  lava  had  the  composition 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  As  the  lava  cools,  the  exhalations  become  localized 
and  change  their  character  with  decreasing  temperature. 

Analyses  0/ deposits  from  surface  of  lava. 


NaQ... 
KCl... 
Na^COa 


50.19 

63.02 

.50 

.27 

11.12 

6.49 

1.13 

trace 

30.76 

30.22 

100.00 

100.00 

76.01 

.03 

2.11 

.75 

21.10 


100.00 


In  some  cases  the  fumes  also  contain  copper  chloride,  which  forms,  on  the  lava, 
deposits  of  atacamite  and  tenorite,  the  latter,  obviously,  by  oxidation. 

2.  Ammonium-chloride  fumaroles,  which  are  divided  into  two  subclasses.  First, 
acid  fumaroles,  which  form  mostly  upon  the  terminal  walls  of  the  lava  stream  and 
emit  much  hydrochloric  acid.  They  also  contain  ferric  chloride,  which  is  partly  con- 
densed as  such  and  partly  oxidized  to  hematite.  As  the  temperature  falls  they 
develop  hydrogen  sulphide  and  deposit  crystals  of  sulphur.  Second,  alkaline  fuma- 
roles, which  are  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  and  deposit  only 
ammonium  chloride.  They  represent  a  lower  temperature  than  the  acid  type.  The 
gaseous  portion  of  these  exhalations,  acid  or  alkaline,  is  still  essentially  air,  contain- 
ing from  81.19  to  84.17  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Water  fumaroles,  which  give  off  only  water  vapor,  mixed  with  impoverished  air. 
Temperature  relatively  low. 

4.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  last  phase  of  activity. 
The  gases  from  two  o!  three  fumaroles  in  the  crater  of  Etna,  analyzed  by  Silvestri,  had 
the  following  composition: 

Analyses  offumarole  gases  from  Mount  Etna. 


COo* 


79.07 

18.97 

1.61 

.35 


100.00 


1 1  fenomenl  vulcanicl  presentati  dell'  Etna,  etc.,  Catania,  1867.  The  data  here  given  are  from  an  abstract 
by  Q.  Tom  Rath,  Nenes  Jahrb.,  1870,  pp.  51, 267.  See  also  the  great  monograph,  "  Der  Aetna,"  by  Sart(^ 
rius  von  Waltershausen  and  'A.  von  Lasaulx,  2  vols.,  lieipzig,  1880. 
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Although  the  observations  made  by  T.  Wolf  ^  at  Cotopaxi  wer 
only  qualitative,  they  confirm  the  belief  that  a  regular  order  exist; 
in  the  composition  of  volcanic  exhalations.  Near  the  crater  the  fume 
of  hydrochloric  acid  were  overwhelming  and  there  was  a  suspicioi 
of  free  chlorine.  At  lower  levels  on  the  mountain  hydrogen  sulphide 
was  recognized,  and  occasionally  sulphur  dioxide.  The  order,  so  fa 
as  it  was  studied,  is  the  same  as  that  noted  in  the  volcanoes  of  thi 
Mediterranean. 

In  his  great  monograph  on  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Santopn, 
F.  Fouqu6  discusses  at  some  length  the  gaseous  emanations,  in  which 
as  in  the  Icelandic  craters,  free  hydrogen  appeared,  and  also  smal 
quantities  of  hydrocarbons.  The  great  eruption  of  Nea  Kam6ni,  om 
of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  began  in  January,  1866,  and  somi 
of  the  gases  analyzed  were  collected  in  March.  For  the  first  tim< 
hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  were  taken  from  an  active  volcano  in  th< 
presence  of  true  volcanic  flames,  and  it  was  shown  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  the  central  fires  water  had  been  dissociated  into  it 
elements.  Ordinarily  the  combustible  gases  are  burned  as  soon  a: 
they  reach  the  air,  but  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  at  Santorii 
permitted  their  accumulation  unchanged  and  rendered  their  complete 
identification  possible.  The  subjoined  analyses  represent  mixture 
containing  gases  of  this  class: 


Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Santorin. 

A.  Qas  ooUected  on  Nea  Kamdni,  March  17, 1866,  firom  the  surfaoe  of  sulphurous  watar  In  a  fissure  U 
tween  Olorgios  and  Aphroessa,  temperature  78*.    Three  other  sin^ilar  analyses  are  tabulated  with  thb. 

B.  From  the  same  fissure  on  Nea  Kam6ni,  temperature  60*.    Collected  March  25,  1866. 

C.  Gas  collected  March  7, 18G7,  over  sea  water,  near  the  end  of  a  still  incandescent  lava  stream. 

D.  Occurrence  similar  to  C,  but  from  a  dllToront  stream.    Taken  March  5, 1867. 


• 

A 

B 

C 

fl-S 

trace 
36.42 
29.43 
.86 
.32 
32.97 

trace 
50.41 
16.12 
2.95 
.20 
30.32 

COo 

0.22 

56.70 

.07 

21.11 

21.90 

noD< 

H;f : :: 

1.9^ 

CH4 

1.0( 

Oo 

«24.9- 

N« 

72  li 

■'■^2 •  ■ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 0( 

a  25.94  in  table,  but  corrected  in  list  of  errata  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Gas  C  was  a  true  explosive  mixture,  which  detonated  violently  upoc 
contact  with  a  flame.  In  collecting  it  special  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
an  admixture  of  air;  its  oxygen,  therefore,  is  not  from  extraneous 
sources.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  the  oxygen  and  the  hydro- 
gen in  this  instance  came  from  the  decomposition  of  sea  water  in 


\ 


>  Neues  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  163. 

s  Santorin  et  ses  Eruptions,  Paris,  1879. 
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contact  with  hot  lava,  although  Fouqu^  beUeved  that  they  were  present 
in  the  molten  stream.  In  1866  the  largest  proportions  of  hydrogen 
were  found  in  gases  taken  from  the  principal  fissures  of  the  eruption, 
and  they  diminished  in  quantity  with  the  distance  of  their  points  of 
issue  from  the  focus  of  activity.  A  precisely  similar  diminution 
follows  the  lapse  of  time,  as  shown  by  analyses  A  and  B  of  gases  from 
the  same  locaMty,  but  collected  eight  days  apart. 

Gases  collected  in  May,  1866,  and  some  taken  at  greater  distances 
from  the  center  of  eruption  consisted  either  of  carbon  dioxide  or  of 
atmospheric  air  which  had  been  entangled  in  the  lavas.  Some  were 
heavily  loaded  with  water  vapor,  which,  when  condensed  and  oxi- 
dized by  nitric  acid,  gave  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  the  former,  as  in  the  instances  previously  cited,  being 
laigely  in  excess  of  the  latter.  Several  of  the  dried  gases  had  the 
composition  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Santorin. 

A.  Oas  taken  May  4, 1866,  from  the  bottom  of  a  flasure  on  Nea  Kamfini.    CoDeoted  over  sulphurous  water, 
at  temperature  i56". 

B.  CoUeoted  May  12, 1866,  at  the  foot  of  the  oone  Oiorgios,  frtmi  a  small  fumarole  siurounded  by  oystals 
of  sulphur.    Temperature  87". 

C.  Like  B  and  near  it,  the  sulphur  partly  orystallised  and  partly  fused.     Temperature  122*. 

D.  Oas  from  i>eriphery  of  eruptiye  field,  March,  1867. 

E.  Gas  ooUeoted  near  the  port  of  St  George  of  Nea  Kamdnl,  March  9, 1867. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

HJS 

trace 

95.37 

.49 

4.14 

0.42 

5.88 

18.99 

74.71 

0.90 
12.24 
16.41 
70.46 

COo 

none 
20.62 
79.38 

56  63 

0,. 

1  84 

n!::..\:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

41  41 

CHi 

12 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  analyses  all  tell  the  same  story  as  that  given  by  the  Italian 
investigations;  carbon  dioxide  appears  as  the  volcanic  intensity  dies 
away;  only  at  Santorin  the  maximum  of  activity  is  represented  by 
hydrogen,  and  the  acid  products  were  less  completely  examined. 

For  other  volcanic  regions  the  data  relative  to  gaseous  exhalations 
are  not  so  complete.  Our  list  must  close  with  three  analyses  by 
H.  Moissan  *  of  gases  from  West  Indian  fumaroles,  which  are  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  determinations  of  argon.  The  analyses  are 
as  follows: 

1  Compt  Rand.,  voL  135, 1902,  p.  1066;  toI.  138, 1904,  p.  936.  For  details  relative  to  these  ftmiaroles  and 
other  -voloanlo  emanations,  see  the  monograph  by  A.  Lacroix,  La  Montagne  Pelte  et  see  Eruptions,  Paris, 
1904.  F.  Fouqn6,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  66, 1868,  p.  916,  analysed  gases  from  a  sabLiarine  eruption  near  the 
Asons.  H.  Ooroelx  (Idem,  voL  75, 1872,  pp.  154, 270;  vol.  78, 1874,  p.  1309)  examined  gases  from  Vesuvius, 
Santorin,  and  Nlsyros;  gases  from  St.  Paul  Island  were  studied  by  C.  Velain,  idem,  vol.  81, 1872,  p.  332. 
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Analytes  offfa$e»Jrom  West  ImHan/umaroles, 

A.  From  a  fumarole  on  Mont  PeI6e,  Martinique.  Oas  collected  by  Lacroix  after  the  great  eruption  of 
May,  1902.  Temperature  about  400*.  Oas  at  flnt  gaturated  with  steam.  Armmd  this  vent  iwiTnaniwin 
chloride  and  sulphur  were  deposited. 

B.  From  the  Fumarole  du  Nord,  Ouadeloupe. 

C.  From  the  Fumarole  Napolten,  Ouadeloupe. 

Oases  A  and  B,  previous  to  analysis,  were  both  saturated  with  water. 


I 


COa 

CO 

CH^.... 

?-..;.. 

fc;::::: 

HCl 

HjS 

S,  vapor . 


15.38 
1.60 
5.46 
8.12 

13.67 

54.94 
.71 

trace 


trace 


99.88 


52.8 
none 
none 
none 

7.5 
36.07 
.73 
trace 

2.7 
trace 


99.80 


69.5 
none 
none 
none 

2.7 
22.32 
.68 
none 

4.5 
trace 


99.70 


Here  the  recent  gas  is  noticeably  charged  with  combustible  sub- 
stances, the  lower  activity  of  Guadeloupe  being  shown  by  their 
absence  and  by  the  larger  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  mo- 
noxide appears  in  the  Mont  Pel6e  emanation,  which  emphasizes  the 
observations  made  by  W.  Libbey  *  on  Kilauea.  He,  by  spectroscopic 
study  of  the  volcanic  flames,  found  that  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  hydrocarbons  were  probably  present.  Hydrogen  had  been  simi- 
larly observed  by  J.  Janssen'  much  earUer — namely,  in  volcanic 
flames  at  Santorin  in  1867,  and  at  Kilauea  in  1883.  The  spectral  lines 
of  sodium,  copper,  chlorine,  and  carbon  compounds  were  also  seen. 

SUBIjIMATES. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  gases  issuing  from  a  volcano 
are  often  if  not  always  accompanied  by  substances  which  are  gaseous 
only  at  high  temperatures,  and  are  deposited,  upon  cooling,  in  solid 
form.  These  sublimates,  as  they  are  called,  are  of  many  different 
kinds,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  given 
example  is  a  true  sublimation  or  is  produced  by  secondary  changes. 
To  discriminate  between  the  products  of  direct  condensation  from 
vapor  and  substances  due  to  the  action  of  the  gases  upon  lava  is  not 
always  easy.  Some  of  the  so-called  sublimates  are  nonexistent  at 
high  temperatures,  and  are  formed  only  upon  cooling;'  others  result 
from  decompositions  of  volatile  matter;  and  still  others  are  generated 
by  reactions  between  different  gases.     For  example,  sulphur  may  be 

I  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser..  vol.  47, 1894,  p.  372. 

>Compt  Rend.,  voL  64, 1867,  p.  1303;  vol.  07, 1883,  p.  601. 

t  For  example,  ammonium  chloride,  which  when  vaporised  Is  diaeodated  into  NHt+HCL 
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directly  sublimeii;  it  may  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  or  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  that  compound;  and  it  is 
precipitated  from  mixtures  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
two  compounds  which  can  not  exist  together.  When  they  are  com- 
mingled, sulphur  is  set  free.  By  either  of  these  processes  volcanic 
sulphur  can  be  deposited;  but  only  the  first  is  strictly  a  sublimation; 
that  is,  the  volatiUzation  and  recondensation  of  a  substance  without 
chemical  change.  It  is  perhaps  permissible,  however,  to  use  the  term 
sublimate  a  little  more  loosely,  for  rigidly  accurate  discrimiaation  is 
not  practicable  in  the  present  instance.  Any  soUd,  then,  depos- 
ited by  or  from  volcanic  gases,  may  be  regarded  conventionally  as  a 
sublimate.^ 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  volcanic  sublimation  products  is 
undoubtedly  native  sulphur.  It  is  found  in  or  near  all  active  volcanic 
craters,  and  it  often  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  selenium,  as 
in  the  well-known  selensulphur  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Tellurium  has 
been  found  in  Japanese  sulphur,^  to  the  extent  of  0.17  per  cent;  and 
A.  Cossa '  reports  it  as  present  in  some  of  the  soluble  salts  which  are 
formed  stalactitically  in  the  crater  of  Vuleano.  The  last-named 
locaUty  has  been  studied  with  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness,  and 
among  its  fumarole  deposits,  which  are  partly  suMimates  and  partly 
secondary  products,  A.  Bergeat  *  names  realgar,  boric  acid,  sodium 
chloride,  ammonium  chloride,*  ferric  chloride,  glauberite,  lithium 
sulphate,  sodium  sulphate,  alum,"  hieratite,^  and  compounds  of  cobalt, 
zinc,  tin,  bismuth,  lead,  copper,  and  phosphorus.  The  chlorides 
named  in  this  list  are  commonly  found  in  volcanic  craters,  and  the 
chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  ferrous  iron,  manganese, 
lead,  and  aluminum  have  also  been  observed. 

At  Vesuvius  A.  Lacroix  ^  found  large  crystals  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride and  other  crystals  consisting  of  a  double  chloride  of  potassium 
and  manganese.  Mxed  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  are 
reported  by  E.  Casoria  ^  and  G.  Freda.^°    These  salts,  however,  are 

1  On  the  conditions  under  which  different  modifications  of  sulphur  are  deposited  around  volcanoes 
see  A.  Brun,  Chem.  Zeitung,  No.  15, 1909.  Brun  holds  that  the  Hs8,SOs  reaction  does  not  take  place  In 
solfiitaras. 

s  £.  Direra  and  T.  Shimidzu,  Chem.  News,  vol.  48, 1883,  p.  284. 

•  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  17, 1898,  p.  20S. 

«  Die  Aeolischen  Insein:  Abhandl.  liath.-phys.  Classe,  K.  bayer.  Akad.,  vol.  20,  Abth.  1, 1890,  p.  193. 
»  Containing,  according  to  Devllle  and  Licblanc  (Annales  chim.  phys.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  62, 1886,  p.  5),  also 
Iodide. 

•  Potash  alum,  containing  csesium,  rubidium,  and  thalllnm.  A.  Cossa,  AttI  Aoead.  Linosl,  1878,  pt  2, 
p.  34. 

7  Potassium  sllicofluorlde,  KaSlF*.    A.  Cossa,  Compt.  Read.,  vol.  M,  1882,  p.  4S7. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1240.  See  also  H.  J.  JohaslaQ-LaEVis,  Nature,  May  31, 1900.  In  Bull. 
Soc  Min.,  voL  30, 1907,  p.  219.  Lacroix  has  described  the  minerals  of  the  Vesovlan  tamaroles  in  oonsid" 
Arable  detail. 

•  Abstract  In  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  41, 1906,  p.  276.  Casoria  found  mdybdmum,  bismuth,  copper 
and  zlQC  in  Vesuvian  salts. 

M  Qtaz.  chlm.  ItaL,  vol.  19, 1888,  p.  16. 
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interpreted  by  F.  Henrich  *  as  secondary,  formed  by  the  action  ol 
moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  alkaline  silicates  of  the 
heated  lavas.  From  ferric  chloride  the  rare  minerals  kremersitej 
KNH^FeClg.HjO,  and  erythrosiderite,  KjFeClj,  are  derived,  and 
also  hematite;  while  copper  chloride  yields  the  oxide,  tenorite;  chlo- 
rothionite,  KjSO^.CuClj;  dolerophanite,  CujSOj;  and  cyanochroitej 
K2Cu(S04)a.6H20;  with  some  hydrous  chlorides  and  oxychlorides, 
Even  manganese  is  found  in  the  mineral  chlormanganokahtC; 
K4MnCle,  discovered  by  H.  J.  Johnston-La  vis. ^  The  simple  anhy- 
drous chlorides  are  the  true  sublimates;  the  other  compounds  arc 
generated  from  them  by  secondary  reactions.  From  the  fluorine 
gases  we  get  hieratite,  anmionium  siUcofluoride,  rarely  fluorspar, 
and  the  oxyfluoride  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  nocerite.  Most  oi 
these  substances  were  first  described  from  Vesuvius,  and  we  owe  oui 
knowledge  of  them  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  A.  Scacchi,  who  has 
also  described  many  sulphates,  simple,  double,  or  basic,  which  arc 
formed  by  the  action  of  solfataric  vapors  upon  the  surrounding  rocks. 
Similar  sulphates,  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
aluminum,  were  found  by  A.  Lacroix  •  among  the  fumarole  products 
of  Mont  Pel6e.  Sodium  carbonate  is  also  produced  in  a  secondary 
way.  Silver  was  discovered  by  J.  W.  Mallet  *  in  volcanic  ash  from 
Cotopaxi  and  Tunguragua;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  metal^ 
which  volatilizes  readily,  was  ejected  as  vapor.  Silver  begins  to 
vaporize  not  much  above  its  melting  point;  and  at  the  temperature 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  it  can  be  distilled  easily.  Sulphides  have 
been  found  as  sublimation  products  at  Vesuvius,  formed  perhaps  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  volatilized  metallic  chlorides. 
A.  Lacroix  *  and  F.  Zambonini  •  both  report  galena  among  the  sub- 
stances produced  during  the  eruption  of  April,  1906,  and  Lacroix 
mentions  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  also. 

The  anmionium  salts  found  in  volcanic  emanations  were  partially 
considered  in  the  preceding  pages.  They  are  very  conmion,  but  theii 
significance  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some  writers  have 
argued  that  their  nitrogen  is  derived  from  organic  matter,  such  as 
vegetation,  with  which  the  flowing  lava  has  come  into  contact — an 
opinion  which  is  not  well  sustained.  O.  Silvestri,^  in  1875,  found 
silvery  incrustations  of  an  iron  nitride,  FcgNj,  on  an  Etna  lava,  and 

>  Zeitsohr.  angew.  Chemle,  vol.  19, 1906,  p.  32d;  vol.  20, 1907,  p.  179. 

s  Mln.  Mag.,  vol.  15, 1908,  p.  54. 

s  Bun.  Soc.  miiL,  vol.  28, 1905,  p.  60.  Lacroix  (Compt  Rend.,  vol.  144, 1907,  p.  1397)  has  rocenUy  dl» 
oovered  a  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  lead  among  the  fumarole  products  of  Vesuvius.  This  new 
mineral  Is  named  pahnlerite. 

«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  42, 1887,  p.  1;  voL  47,  ISS^-W,  p.  277. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  727. 

•  Idem,  p.  921.  In  Zambonini's  great  monograph,  Mineralogia  Vesuriana,  published  by  the  Naples 
Academy  in  1910,  full  details  are  given  of  each  species  Ibund  at  Vesuvius,  together  with  thoxxnigh  bibUo- 
graphio  references. 

» OasE.  chi?i.  ital.,  vol.  6,  p.  301, 1875;  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  157,.p.  165, 1876. 
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conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  its  origin.  Fragments 
of  lava  were  first  heated  in  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  when  water 
was  expelled,  silica  was  liberated,  and  chlorides  of  iron  were  formed. 
Subsequent  heating  of  the  mass  in  a  stream  of  ammonia  formed  hy- 
drochloric acid  again,  together  with  ammonium  chloride,  hydrogen, 
and  a  nitride  of  iron.  Ammonium  chloride,  acting  on  lava  at  a  red 
heat,  gave  similar  products.  Ammonia  alone,  passed  over  heated 
lava,  was  decomposed,  yielding  a  gas  containing  90  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen, while  a  large  part  of  its  nitrogen  was  absorbed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  when  metallic  nitrides  are 
heated  in  steam,  ammonia  is  formed.  We  have,  therefore,  something 
like  a  group  of  reversible  reactions  to  deal  with,  not  strictly  reversible 
perhaps,  but  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  uncertain  which  cpm- 
pound,  nitride  or  ammonia,  existed  first.  Either  substance  can  be 
generated  from  the  other.  J.  Stoklasa,*  however,  regards  it  as  possi- 
ble that  nitrides,  formed  deep  within  the  earth,  are  the  initial  com- 
pounds. At  all  events,  he  has  clearly  shown  that  the  nitrogen  of  lava 
is  an  original  constituent,  and  not  of  organic  origin.  In  all  of  the 
lavas  ejected  by  Vesuvius  during  the  eruption  of  1906  ammonium 
compounds  were  found,  the  largest  amount,  300  milligrams  of  NH, 
per  kilogram,  being  extracted  from  an  olivine  bomb.  The  water- 
soluble  portion  of  the  lapilli  contained  33  per  cent  of  anunonium 
chloride.  Organic  contamination,  in  the  samples  of  lava  examined, 
was  impossible.  An  alternative  hypothesis,  framed  to  account  for 
the  volcanic  ammonia,  is  that  of  O.  Rosenbach,*  who  argues  that  it 
may  be  generated  by  reactions  between  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  hot 
lava,  in  presence  of  moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  very  little  evidence  and  needs  experimental  verifica- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  sublimation 
within  the  vent  of  an  active  volcano.  Given  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high,  and  almost  any  mineral  matter  may  be  volatilized  or  decom- 
posed into  volatile  constituents.  In  the  electric  furnace,  H.  Moissan  * 
has  vaporized  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  zirconia,  and  titanic 
oxide,  and  these  substances  are  all  found  in  volcanic  rocks.  The  ox- 
ides of  the  iron  group  are  more  stable,  and  fuse  but  do  not  seem  to  dis- 
till. According  to  these  observations,  alumina  volatilizes  most  easily, 
lime  quite  easily,  and  magnesia  with  less  facility.  P.  Schtitzen- 
berger*  has  observed  that  silica  gradually  loses  weight  in  a  good  wind 
furnace,  whose  temperature  is  far  below  tha^t  of  the  electric  arc;  and 

1  Ber.  Deutscb.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  30,  p.  3530, 1906;  Chem.  Zeltung,  vol.  30,  p.  740, 1006;  Centralbl.  Kin., 
Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1007,  p.  161.  See  also  R.  V.  Matteuoci,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1001,  p.  45,  on  ammonium 
chloride  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 

>  Katur.  Wochenschr.,  vol.  21,  p.  740, 1006. 

*  Le  four  61ectrique,  pp.  32^,  Paris,  1897.    See  also  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1883,  p.  1222. 

<  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1883,  p.  1230. 
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E.  Cramer  ^  has  completely  vaporized  rock  crystal  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Cramer  used  a  Deville  furnace,  with  gas  carbon  or  retort 
graphite  for  fuel,  with  a  blast  of  air;  and  in  one  experiment  4.517 
grams  of  quartz  were  evaporated.  At  the  temperature  of  melting 
cast  iron,  quartz  was  stable  and  lost  no  weight;  although  Moissan' 
has  observed  that  at  1,200^  silica  appears  to  have  an  appreciable 
tension.  According  to  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd,"  quartz  vapor- 
izes rapidly  in  air  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  platinum. 
SiUca,  then,  is  volatile  at  temperatures  which  are  probably  reached 
or  exceeded  within  the  volcanic  reservoirs;  and  it  may  appear  among 
the  products  of  subUmation.  In  fact,  quartz,  tridymite,  and  various 
siUcates  have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  lavas  under  conditions 
which  indicated  an  origin  of  this  kind.  A.  Scacchi,^  for  example, 
reports  leucite,  augite,  hornblende,  mica,  sodalite,  microsommite, 
cavolinite,  garnet,  and  possibly  sardine  and  vesuvianite  as  formed 
by  sublimation  at  Vesuvius.  Furthermore,  experiments  recently 
conducted  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  Allen  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  have  shown  that  feldspars  can  be 
easily  sublimed  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  a  temperature 
which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,700®  C*  The  actual  temperature 
at  which  the  volatihty  of  sihcates  begins  is  yet  to  be  ascertained; 
but  it  is  certainly  lower  than  that  employed  in  Day  and  Allen's 
experiments.  It  may  fall  within  the  range  of  volcanic  tempera^ 
tures;  and  in  that  case  sublimation  can  be  supposed  to  play  an  appre- 
ciable part  among  the  phenomena  of  eruptions.*  If  the  more  volar 
tile  substances  accumulate  in  the  upper  portions  of  a  reservoir,  they 
would  appear  among  the  first  ejectamenta;  and  the  difference 
between  the  earlier  and  later  outflows  of  an  eruption  would  be  partly 
accoimted  for.  Whether  this  factor  in  the  eruptive  process  is  rela- 
tively small  or  large  can  not  be  determined  at  present.  It  probably 
exists,  and  it  may  be  important;  but  no  more  definite  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  established  evidence. 

OCCLUDED    OASES. 

Although  we  can  not  determine  with  absolute  certainty  the  origin 
of  volcanic  gases,  the  subject  is  not  entirely  unsuited  to  scientific  dis- 
cussion.    Some  evidence  exists,  and  from  it  some  conclusions  may  be 

^  Zettaohr.  aag«w.  Chemle,  1892,  p.  484. 
X  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138, 1901,  p.  243. 

•  Science,  toI.  23, 1906,  p.  670. 

« Zeltsehr.  Deutach.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  24, 1873,  p.  498.  CcndeOMd  fiiom  the  Italian  original  by  J.  RoUi. 
flee  alao  G.  yom  Rath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  824,  on  augite  as  a  fumarole  product.  H.  Traube  (Centralbl. 
Hin.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  679)  has  described  the  artiflolal  production  or  minerals  by  sublimation* 

•  3,900*  to  4,000*  absolute.  See  C.  W.  Waidner  and  O.  X.  Burgess,  Bull.  Bureau  of  Standards,  vol.  l, 
1904,  p.  100. 

•  J.  Joly  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2, 1891 ,  p.  38)  mentions  the  sublimatiotn  of  enstatite  at  the 
highest  temperatuTDS  observed  on  the  platinum  ribbon  of  his  meldometer.  In  this  case  the  temperatore 
ooold  not  have  exceeded  1,700*.  Some  of  the  so-called  sublimed  silicates  of  volcanoes,  howe^ier,  may  not 
be  true  sublimates  at  all,  but  products  of  reactions  between  silica  and  volatile  chlorides  or  fluorides.  Suofa 
zeactiocsarBmorethan probable.  ^^.^.^^^  by Lr-OOglC 
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legitimately  drawn.  It  has  long  been  known  that  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  rocks,  upon  heating  to  redness,  give  oflf  large  quantities  of  gas — a 
fact  which  was  noted  by  Priestley  as  early  as  1781.*  In  recent  years 
these  gases  have  been  elaborately  studied,  and  from  two  points  of 
view.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  occluded  in  the  rocks;  and, 
indeed,  inclosures  of  carbon  dioxide  are  not  rare;  but  latterly  it  has 
been  shown  that  igneous  action  may  generate  them  from  the  solid 
minerals  themselves.  Let  us  first  assemble  the  data,  and  then  con- 
sider their  significance. 

That  quartz  and  other  crystalline  minerals  often  contain  cavities 
filled  with  carbon  dioxide  is  well  known,  and  inclusions  of  this  order 
have  been  studied  by  several  competent  authorities.^  Hawes  and 
Wright  examined  the  remarkable  smoky  quartz  from  Branchville, 
Connecticut,  which  contains  so  many  inclusions  of  gas  that  it  explodes 
almost  like  a  percussion  cap  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  In  this 
case  the  gas,  as  analyzed  by  Wright,  gave  98.33  per  cent  of  00,, 
with  1.67  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  sul- 
phur dioxide,  ammonia,  a  fluorine  compound,  and  possibly  chlcmne. 
Much  water  was  also  present  with  the  gaseous  inclusions.  In  other 
minerals  other  gases  are  sometimes  found  in  notable  quantities,  as, 
for  example,  hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  Canadian  calcite,'  and  marsh 
gas,  which  Bunsen*  extracted  from  the  rock  salt  of  Wielieczka.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  inclosed  gases  contained  84.60  per  cent  of 
methane,  10.35  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  small  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide.  These  minerals,  however,  are  not  volcanic,  and 
they  are  cited  here  merely  to  show  that  gaseous  inclusions  are  not 
unusual.  The  observations  of  W.  Ramsay  and  M.  W.  Travens  *  are 
also  interesting,  for  in  zircon  they  found  both  argon  and  h^um,  and 
the  latter  gas  was  yielded  by  a  number  of  other  rare-earth  minerals 
and  also  uraninite,  all  obtained  from  pegmatite  veins. 

In  1876,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the  gases  evolved 
from  meteorites,  A.  W.  Wriglit  *  found  that  a  specimen  of  trap,  heated 
to  redness,  gave  oflF  three-fourths  of  its  volume  of  gas,  which  con- 
tained 13  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
hydrogen.  In  1896  W.  A.  Tilden  '  made  a  similar  observation  upon 
the  red  Peterhead  granite.     This  rock  gave  off  2.61  times  its  volume 

1  See  his  letters  to  Joslah  Wedgwood,  In  Scientific  correspondence  of  Joseph  Priestley,  edited  by  H. 
Carrtngton  Bolton,  New  York,  1892,  privately  published. 

s See especiaUy  W.N. Hartley, Jour. Chem. Soc., vol. 29, 1876, p.  137;  vol. 80, 1876, p. 387.  Q. W. Haww, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  21, 1881,  p.  203.    A.  W.  Wright,  Idem,  p.  209. 

s  See  B.  J.  Harrtngtoa,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4Ch  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  346. 

«  Annales  chim.  phys.,  8d  sar.,  vol.  38, 1853,  p.  269. 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  60, 1896-07,  p.  442.  Argon  and  helium  have  also  been  found  hi  malacone,  a  variety 
of  sircon,  by  E.  S.  Kltchtai  and  W.  Q.  Winterson  (Jour.  Chem.  8oc.,  vol.  89, 1906,  p.  1568).  Hany  of  the 
rare-earth  minerals,  according  to  H.  Erdmann  (Bar.  Deutseh.ehani.  OenU,  vol.  39, 1896,  p.  1710),  contain 
small  quantities  of  nitrogen. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12, 1876,  p.  171. 

V  PlOC.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  59, 1895-96,  p.  223. 
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of  gases,  containing  24.8  per  cent  of  CO,  and  75.2  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen. A  year  later  *  Tilden  published  the  results  of  his  experiments 
upon  a  considerable  number  of  rocks  and  minerals,  24  examples  in  all. 
For  most  of  these  only  partial  analyses  were  made,  but  in  five  cases 
the  gases  evolved  were  more  completely  examined.  The  data  are  as 
follows  for  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gases  and  for  the  vol- 
ume obtained  from  a  unit  volume  of  rock: 

Volume  and  oomposiiion  ofgcan  evolved  from  rocks. 


Rock. 


Volume 
of  gas. 


Composition  of  gas. 


COi. 


CO. 


CH4. 


Ni. 


Hs. 


Granite 

Gabbro 

Pyroxene  gneiss. 
Corundum  gneiss 
Basalt 


2.8 
6.4 
7.3 
17.8 
8.0 


23.60 
6.50 
77.72 
31.62 
32.08 


6.45 
2.16 
8.06 
5.36 
20.08 


3.02 

2.03 

.56 

.51 

10.00 


5.13 
1.90 
1.16 
.56 
1.61 


61.68 

88.42 

12.49' 

61.93 

36.15 


Even  such  a  mineral  as  beryl  gave  off  6.7  volumes  of  gas,  in  which 
hydrogen  largely  predominated.  The  gases  appeared  to  Tilden  to  be 
wholly  inclosed  in  very  minute  cavities,  so  small  that  little  was  lost 
when  the  rocks  were  reduced  to  powder.  Their  extraction  was 
effected  by  the  usual  process  of  heating  the  pulverized  material  in 
vacuo. 

In  1898  M.  W.  Travers  *  described  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
extraction  of  gases  from  various  minerals  and  rocks,  which  led 
to  results  resembling  those  obtained  by  Tilden.  The  conclusions 
reached,  however,  were  quite  different;  for  Travers  was  able  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  gases  were  not  occluded,  but  were 
derived  from  the  interaction  of  nongaseous  substances.  Chlorite, 
serpentine,  gabbro,  mica,  talc,  feldspar,  and  glauconite  were  studied, 
and  in  each  instance  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  that  were 
evolved  by  heating  the  mineral  in  vacuo  were  quantitatively  related 
to  the  ferrous  oxide  and  water  which  the  specimen  contained.  The 
inference  is  that  these  gases  were  generated  by  a  reaction  between  the 
ferrous  salts,  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  water  of  the  original  sili- 
cates. Unfortunately,  Travers's  conclusions  can  not  be  directly 
applied  to  Tilden's  work,  for  the  latter  gave  no  analyses  of  the  rocks 
themselves.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  largest  evolution  of 
gas  cited  in  Tilden's  series  was  that  from  the  corundum  gneiss  of 
Seringapatam,  and  not  from  the  presumably  more  highly  ferruginous 
pyroxene  gneiss  and  basalt.  The  yield  of  gas  from  beryl  was  also 
very  considerable,  a  fact  which  Travers's  observations  do  not  explain. 
That  molten  glass  absorbs  combustible  gases,  probably  hydrogen,  was 

>  Cham.  News,  rol.  75, 1897,  p.  109.    Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  60, 1896-^7,  p.  453. 
«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  64, 18Q8-M,  p.  130. 
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dbserved  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  L.  Troost.*  The  absorbed 
gas  is  largely  given  out  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  Even 
solid  glass,  at  200^  and  under  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres,  has  been 
found  by  J.  B.  Hannay*  to  absorb  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide. 
When  the  charged  glass  is  cooled  under  pressure  the  gases^  are 
retained,  but  on  quick  heating  to  the  softening  point  they  are  expelled 
with  almost  explosive  violence,  driving  the  glass  into  foam.  By  slow 
heating  to  300^  most  of  the  dissolved  gas  can  be  quietly  discharged. 
The  investigations  of  A.  Gautier  '  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  reached  by  Travers,  but  the  work  was  more  extended  and  various 
methods  of  attack  were  employed.  Two  samples  of  the  same  granite, 
collected  at  different  times  and  heated  to  100°  in  vacuo  with  sirupy 
phosphoric  acid,  gave  off  the  following  gases,  measured  in  cubic  cen- 
timeters per  kilogram  of  rock: 

GojUB  evolved  by  granile  in  vacuo  at  100°. 


HClandSiF..... 

HjjS 

CO, 

Hydrocarbonfl. . . 

Ha 

Ns  (rich  in  argon) 


trace 
22.7 
237.6 
5.3 
191.48 
102.48 


559.46 


On  heating  the  same  rock  to  300°  with  water  alone  gases  were 
evolved  as  follows,  in  cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram: 

Ga9e8  evolved  by  granite  heated  to  S00°  with  water. 


H-S 
CO3. 
Hj. 


Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  water  alone  on  an  igneous  rock 
moderately  heated  tends  to  develop  gases  closely  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  are  emitted  by  active  volcanoes.  Heated  to  redness, 
in  vacuo,  powdered  rocks  emit  much  more  gas,  and  the  volcanic 
phenomena  are  imitated  even  more  closely.     In  the  subjoined  table 

>  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  67, 1883,  p.  965. 

*  Chem.  News,  vol.  44, 1881,  p.  3.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swlnton  (Chem.  News,  vol.  05, 1907,  p.  134)  has  also 
shown  that  gases  are  ooduded  by  the  glass  walls  of  vacuum  tubes.  Barus's  work  on  the  absorption  of  water 
by  glass  is  considered  in  Chapter  IX. 

•  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  131, 1900,  p.  647;  vol.  132, 1901,  pp.  68, 189;  vol.  136, 1903,  p.  16.  Annates  chlm. 
phys.,  7th  ser.,  voL  22,  p.  97, 1901. 
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A,  B,  and  C  are  analyses  of  gases  thus  extracted  from  the  granite 
of  Vire;  D  represents  a  granitoid  porphyry,  E  an  ophite,  and  F  Iher- 
zolite.  The  percentages  by  volume  are  given,  and  the  volume  of 
gas,  reduced  to  O*'  and  760  millimeters,  yielded  by  1  kilogram  of 
rock. 

Analyses  of  gas  evolved  from  powdered  rocks  heated  to  redness. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

00 

14.80 

trace 

4.93 

2.24 

77.30 

.83 

8.98 
1.71 
5.12 
1.09 

82.80 
.42 

14.42 

.69 

5.50 

1.99 

76.80 

.40 

59.25 
none 
4.20 
2.53 

31.09 
2.10 

36.71 

.45 

4.85 

1.99 

56.29 

.68 

78.36 

H  ^ 

11.85 

cd 

1.99 

CH^ 

.01 

h"    :..:....: 

7.34 

No  f with  arcon) 

trace 

Volume  of  gas,  cubic  centi- 
meters  

100.10 
2,709 

100.12 
4,209 

99.80 
2,570 

99.17 
2,846 

99.97 
2,517 

99.54 
5,450 

Before  heating,  these  rocks  were  dried  at  250°  to  300°  to  remove 
hygroscopic  moisture.  The  volume  of  gas  extracted  from  one  volume 
of  rock  amounted  to  6.7  from  the  granite,  7.6  from  the  porphyry,  7.6 
from  the  ophite,  and  15.7  from  the  Iherzolite.  The  granite,  it  will  be 
seen,  gives  the  smallest  evolution  of  gas  per  volume  of  material,  but 
it  is  by  far  the  richest  in  hydrogen.  Even  in  this  case,  according  to 
Gautier,  a  cubic  decimeter  of  granite  at  1,000°  would  give,  calculated 
for  that  temperature,  about  20  liters  of  mixed  gases  and  89  liters  of 
Bteam — more  than  one  himdred  times  its  initial  volume. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  gases  are  not  simply  inclosed  in  the 
rocks,  Gautier  extended  his  experiments  along  several  lines.  First, 
he  argued,  inclosed  gases  should  not  vary  in  composition  during  the 
process  of  extraction,  whereas  gases  generated  by  heat  might  do  so. 
The  latter  condition  held  in  the  case  of  granite  when  two  fractions  of 
the  gas  were  examined  separately.     The  analyses  are  as  follows: 


Analyses  of  gas  evolved  from  granite. 

First 
third. 

Last  two 
thirdk 

CO, 

20.19 

1.28 

.57 

2.04 

75.54 

.30 

6.13 

O... 

.41 

c6::;........:.:;..v.::::.::::::::::.:::.:::;::::::::::::.:::::: 

1.02 

CH^ 

.80 

H,. :::: 

9L64 

N,. ---- 

.30 

99.92 

100.30 

A  similar  variation  was  exhibited  during  the  evolution  of  gas  from 
ophite. 
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In  his  third  memoir  Gautier  showed  that  ferrous  silicates  heated 
to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam  yield  a  gas  containing  65  per  cent 
of  hydrogen.  Therefore  the  water  of  constitution  in  a  rock,  acting 
on  the  compounds  of  iron  therein  contained,  can  give  the  same 
reaction.  To  test  this  conclusion  still  further,  Gautier  heated  150 
grams  of  dried  and  powdered  ophite  to  redness  in  vacuo  and  obtained 
2.25  grams  of  water  and  371  cubic  centimeters  of  gas,  contain- 
ing 202  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen  and  122  cubic  centimeters 
of  carbon  dioxide.  After  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  the  mate- 
rial was  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  reheated  in  a  current  of  steam 
carrying  a  little  carbonic  acid.  By  this  means  70  cubic  centimeters 
of  gas  were  developed,  having,  after  the  removal  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  subjoined  composition: 

CO 3.32 

CH4 6.08 

Hj, 36.20 

N3,  etc 54. 20 

99.80 

This  gas  was  certainly  not  preexistent  in  the  rock,  for  that  had  been 
previously  exhausted,  and  yet  it  was  moderately  rich  in  hydrogen. 

Gautier's  conclusions  were,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by  K.  Hiittner.* 
He,  too,  found  that  the  gases  in  question  are  generated  by  reactions 
brought  about  by  heat  within  the  rock;  only,  instead  of  regarding 
the  CX)  as  derived  from  the  action  of  CO,  on  ferrous  silicates,  he 
showed  that  it  can  be  produced  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  liberated 
hydrogen  upon  CO,.  Rocks  containing  more  or  less  water  were 
heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  both  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon monoxide  were  given  off. 

That  such  a  reduction  was  possible  had  long  been  known;  but 
Gautier,*  in  a  later  investigation,  studied  the  reaction  much  more 
thoroughly  and  found  that  it  was  reversible.  At  a  white  heat  the 
reaction  is  as  follows: 

CO, -h  3H3  =  CO  +  H3O -h  2H,. 

At  temperatures  between  1,200°  and  1,250*^,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
equation  becomes — 

SCO  +  2Hj,0  =  2C0,  +  2Hj, + CO. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  Gautier '  f oimd  that  hydrogen, 
at  high  temperatures,  reduced  carbon  monoxide,  forming  carbon 

t  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  yoL  43, 190S,  p.  8. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  142, 1906,  p.  1382;  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  voL  35, 1906,  p.  929.    Oautler  gives 
referenoes  to  earlier  literature.    Bee  also  O.  Boudouard,  Bull.  Soc.  chim..  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1901. 
a  Compt.  Rend.,  yoI.  150, 1910,  p.  1564. 
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dioxide,  water,  and  either  free  carbon  or  methane.^  At  900^  to 
1,000°  the  reaction  appeared  to  be — 

4CO  +  2H,  =  2H,0+CO,+3C. 

Between  1,200°  and  1,220°  it  waa— 

4C0  +  8H,  =  2HjO  +  CO,  +  3CH,. 

From  these  reactions,  which  seem  to  be  contradictory  but  which 
depend  upon  varying  conditions  of  temperature  and  concentration, 
the  coexistence  of  water  vapor,  hydrogen,  and  both  oxides  of  car- 
bon in  volcanic  emanations  becomes  intelligible.  When  water  emit- 
ted by  heated  rocks  mingles  with  carbon  dioxide  from  any  source 
whatever,  within  the  vent  of  a  volcano,  any  of  these  reactions  may 
take  place,  and  mixed  gases,  which  sometimes  contain  traces  of 
formic  acid,  are  generated.  This  mixture  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  which  acts  upon  the  iron  silicates  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  oxidizing  vapor  of  water.  Either  oxidation  or  reduction 
is  therefore  possible,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  one  constitu- 
ent or  another  among  the  volcanic  gases. 

Going  further,  Oautier  ^  investigated  the  reactions  between  steam 
and  the  metallic  sulphides.  At  incipient  redness  steam  changes 
the  iron  sulphide,  FeS,  into  magnetite,  FejO^,  with  formation  of  free 
hydrogen  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Galena,  in  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam,  was  partly  sublimed  and  recrystaUized  as  such  *  and 
partly  decomposed  into  metallic  lead  and  free  sulphur.  A  httle  sul- 
phate of  lead  was  formed  at  the  same  time.  With  cuprous  sulphide, 
under  hke  conditions,  copper  was  Uberated  and  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen with  sulphur  dioxide  was  formed.  The  same  gaseous  mixture 
was  also  generated  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  hydrogen  sulphide. 
From  these  facts  Gautier  infers  that  the  sulphur  dioxide  of  volcanoes 
is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  sulphides,  followed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  so  liberated.  This  oxidation  can  be  brought 
about,  as  Gautier  ^  has  shown,  by  reactions  between  metallic  oxides 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  reversion  of  some  of  the  other  reactions 
studied.  At  a  red  heat  steam  reduces  ferrous  sulphide,  forming  mag- 
netite. At  a  white  heat  hydrogen  sulphide  reconverts  magnetite  into 
FeS,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  hydrogen  is  generated. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  may  also  react  with  carbon  dioxide  to  form  car- 
bonyl  sulphide,  COS,  and  water.  In  short,  Gautier  has  shown  that  a 
large  number  of  reactions  are  possible,  starting  only  with  water,  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  the  soUd  constituents  of  lavas.     Many  of  these  reac- 

>  Sir  B.  C.  Brodle  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol  21, 1873,  p.  245)  also  obtained  methane  by  the  action  of  elec- 
tric diachargea  upon  a  mixture  of  CO  and  Hs.    The  reaction  suggested  is  C0+3H|— CH^+HsO. 
t  Compt.  Rand.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1465;  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  35, 1906,  p.  934. 
•This  recalls  the  existence,  already  mentioned,  of  galena  as  one  of  the  Vesuvian  sublimates. 
•Oompt.  R€Qd.»  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  7;  BuU.  Soc.  chlm.,  8d  ser.,  yd.  35, 1906.  p.  030. 
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tions  are  reversible,  and  they  give  rise  to  nearly  all  the  gaseous  mix- 
tures which  appear  in  volcanic  emanations.  The  nitrogen  of  the  vol- 
canic gases  Gautier,  like  several  other  authorities,  attributes  to  the 
presence  of  nitrides  in  the  lava. 

In  a  more  general  memoir  Gautier^  has  summed  up  his  views 
upon  the  chemistry  of  volcanism.  The  phenomena,  he  thinks,  are 
due  to  Assuring  and  subsidence  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whereby 
masses  of  crystalline  rocks  are  lowered  into  the  heated  region.  Gases 
are  then  developed,  in  accordance  with  the  reactions  that  he  has 
established,  under  enormous  pressures  and  in  immense  quantities. 
To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  phenomena  to  which  the  reactions 
may  give  rise,  Gautier  in  one  of  his  earlier  papers  shows  that  a  cubic 
kilometer  of  granite  would  yield  26,400,000  metric  tons  of  water  and 
5,293,000,000  cubic  meters  of  hydrogen,  measured  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. That  amoimt  of  hydrogen,  burning,  would  give  4,266,000 
tons  of  water,  making  nearly  31,000,000  tons  in  all,  or  as  much  as 
passes  Paris  in  the  Seine  during  an  average  flow  of  twelve  hours. 
We  can  therefore  accoimt  for  the  evolution  of  volcanic  steam  and 
gases  by  the  action  of  heat  alone  without  involving  either  the  infiltra- 
tion of  sea  water  or  unknown  and  imaginary  sources  of  supply  deep 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Given  a  mechanical  source  of  heat 
and  rocks  of  ordinary  composition,  and  the  observed  chemical 
phenomena  will  follow.  Gautier,  however,  goes  further  than  the 
experimental  data  warrant.  He  supposes  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
earth  consists  largely  of  iron,  containing  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  in  solution.  He  also  assumes  the  existence  of  metallic 
carbides,  from  which  CO  and  hydrocarbons  may  be  generated. 
Sodium  chloride,  moreover,  he  regards  as  nuclear;  and  upon  supposi- 
tions of  this  sort  he  builds  up  an  elaborate  argument,  of  which  the 
soundness  is  yet  to  be  established.  It  is  rich  in  suggestions  which 
may  or  may  not  bear  fruit  in  future  discoveries.  The  carbide  theory, 
I  may  say,  is  not  due  to  Gautier  alone.  It  was  also  advanced  by 
H.  Moissan,'  who  attributes  volcanic  activity  to  the  action  of  water 
upon  metallic  carbides,  although  these  compounds  are  not  seen  as 
natural  products  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Water,  acting  upon 
the  artificial  carbides,  develops  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbon  gases; 
the  latter,  through  the  influence  of  heat,  partly  polymerize  to  liquid 
or  solid  compounds  and  partly  bum,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
and  so  the  observed  order  of  evolution  seen  in  volcanic  eruptions  is 
paralleled.    This  view  also  finds  some  support  in  the  observations 

1  Annales  des  mines,  10th  wet.,  yoL  Q,  1906,  p.  316.  Compare  F.  Loewinson-Leaeiiig  (Compt.  rend.  VII. 
Cong,  gfiol.  intemat.,  1897,  p.  860),  who  attributes  volcanic  gases  to  the  absorption  of  sedimentary  rocks 
by  magmas.   Clays  yield  water,  limestones  furnish  COt,  etc. 

s  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  yol.  60, 1896-07,  p.  156.  See  also  E.  Stecfaer,  14.  Bar.  Naturw.  Oesell.  Chemnlts,  1900; 
A.  Rossd,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  sar.,  vol.  14, 1902,  p.  481;  and  H.  Leoioqne,  Htai.  Soc.  ingte.  olvUs 
Fiance,  October,  1906,  p.  346. 
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of  O.  Silvestri  *  who  obtained  both  solid  paraffin  and  liquid  hydro- 
carbons from  the  lavas  of  Etna.  The  theory  accounts  conveniently 
for  some  products  of  volcanism  and  may  be  true  in  part,  for  the 
carbides  are  readily  formed  and  are  likely  to  be  present  below  the 
region  to  which  the  surface  waters  penetrate.  If  deep-seated  waters 
really  exist,  then  the  carbide  hypothesis  must  be  abandoned,  or  else 
BO  qualified  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  real  significance.^ 

ftobably  the  most  elaborate  research  upon  the  gases  extractable 
from  rocks,  is  that  of  R.  T.  Chamberlin.*  He  gives  more  than  a 
hundred  analyses  of  gases  obtained  from  rocks,  minerals  and  meteor- 
ites, finding  HjS,  CO,  CO,,  CH4,  H,  and  N,.  Chlorine  and  its  com- 
pounds are  not  reported.  The  largest  quantities  of  gas  were  with- 
drawn from  ferromagnesian  rocks,  and  in  general,  hydrogen  and  the 
carbon  oxides  predominated.  In  deep-seated  rocks  Hj  and  CO, 
were  about  equally  important;  in  surface  flows  the  latter  gas  was 
more  conspicuous.  Among  igneous  rocks  the  oldest  3rielded  the  most 
gas,  recent  lavas  gave  very  much  less  than  the  Archean  plutonics. 

Chamberlin  discusses  his  analyses  with  much  thoroughness,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  gases.  Like  Gautier  he 
ascribes  the  major  portion  of  them  to  reactions  within  the  rocks, 
brought  about  by  heating.  There  must  be,  however,  some  gaseous 
occlusions,  as  in  the  case  of  beryl,  which  yielded  him  much  more 
hydrogen  than  could  possibly  be  generated  by  the  small  amounts  of 
water  and  iron  that  the  mineral  contained.  Inclusions,  such  as  gas 
bubbles  in  quartz  and  the  Uke  he  regards  as  of  minor  importance. 
The  water  required  to  jdeld  the  hydrogen  Chamberlin  attributes  in 
great  part  to  the  micas  of  the  deep-seated  rocks — that  is,  it  was 
originally  magmatic,  and  locked  up  in  the  minerals  when  the  magma 
consolidated. 

In  an  important  series  of  papers  A.  Brun  *  has  advanced  views  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  of  previous  writers,  for  he  regards  water  as 
of  minor  importance  in  the  production  of  volcanic  phenomena.  He 
agrees,  however,  with  Gautier  in  believing  that  the  gases  emitted  by 
lava  at  the  instant  of  its  fusion  are  generated  within  it  by  chemical 
reactions.  Their  sources,  he  thinks,  are  nitrides  of  iron  and  silicon, 
hydrocarbons,  and  certain  chloro-silicates,  such  as  the  compound 

1  Oacz.  cblm.  ital.,  vol.  7, 1877,  p.  1. 

*  See  the  diaousion  over  Juvenile  and  vadoee  waters  in  Chapter  VI,  and  also  Oautier's  memoir,  tliere 
cited,  on  the  relations  between  volcanism  and  thennal  springs.  The  occurrenoe  of  hydiocavbons  has 
been  noted  at  many  volcanic  centers. 

'  Pub.  No.  106,  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  1906.  Several  analyses  of  gases  from  lavas  of  Hont  Pel6e 
and  Vesuvius  are  given  by  M.  Qrossmann,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 1909,  p.  901.  Another  paper  on  gases 
firom  rocks  is  by  R.  J.  Strutt,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  70A,  1907,  p.  436. 

4  Areh.8Cl.phy8.nat.,4th8Br., vol.  19,1905, pp.  439, 589;  vol. 22, 1906, p. 425;  vol.  25, 1906, p.  146;  vt)l.27, 

1909,  p.  113;  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  45;  vol.  29, 1910,  pp.  99, 618  (the  last  paper  Jointly  with  L.  W.  Collet);  vol.  30. 

1910,  p.  576.  A  general  summary  of  his  conclusions  is  given  by  Bnm  in  Rev.  gdn.  sci.,  1910,  p.  61.'  His  com- 
plete researches  have  been  brought  together  in  a  superb  quarto,  Recherches  sur  I'ezhalaison  volcanlque^ 
Geneva,  1911. 
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CajClaSiO,,  which  he  artificially  prepared.*  Hydrocarbons,  in  small 
amount,  he  extracted  from  lava,  as  Silvestri  had  done  before  him. 
From  a  Lipari  lava,  by  heating  to  temperatures  between  800**  and 
900**,  Brun  obtained  abundant  ammonium  chloride.  Quickly  ignited 
at  900°  it  gave  oflF  free  nitrogen.  At  volcanic  temperatures  the  rock 
emitted  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  observed  volcanic  gases, 
according  to  Brun,  are  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  molten  magma 
upon  the  compounds  uamed  above,  and  the  temperatures  of  several 
stages  in  the  process  are  as  follows: 

0**to    825*^.  Volatilization  of  water. 

825**.  First  evolution  of  chloride  vapors. 
874**  to  1,100**.  Temperature  of  explodons. 

IflQO^,  Mean  temperature  of  flowing  lava.' 

The  vast  clouds  of  vapor  arising  from  volcanoes  are  thought  by 
Brun  to  consist  mainly  of  volatiUzed  chlorides,  with  little  or  no 
steam.  This  conclusion  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
belief. 

In  support  of  his  views,  Brun  has  personally  studied  Stromboli, 
Vesuvius,  the  volcanoes  of  Java  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  E[ilauea. 
In  all  cases  he  claims  to  have  found  the  fresh  volcanic  glass  or  cinder 
to  be  practically  anhydrous,  and  to  yield  a  sublimate  of  ammonitun 
chloride  on  heating  to  moderate  temperatures.  At  higher  tempera- 
tures, at  or  near  the  fusing  point,  gases  were  given  off  with  explosive 
violence,  and  of  a  character  quite  unlike  anything  reported  by  pre- 
vious observers.  For  example,  four  obsidians  from  Krakatoa  gave 
498,  543,  380,  and  435  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  per  kilogram,  of  the 

following  composition: 

Oases  from  Krakatoa. 


HCl 

SOa 

C02 

?6:::;;.;::::::::::::: 

N,  and  other  inert  gases 


59.64 
11.63 
7.99 
6.73 
.50 
4.78 
8.73 


100.00 


49.94 
15.54 
11.61 

6.87 
trace. 

5.68 
10.36 


100.00 


82.04 

none. 

2.46 

8.89 

none. 


6.61 


100.00 


63.2 
none. 

29.8 

trace. 


7.0 


100.00 


The  chlorine  contained  a  little  sulphur  chloride,  and  ammonium 
chloride  was  also  collected  and  determined.  Other  obsidians  from 
other  volcanoes  gave  similar  results,  but  with  larger  proportions  of 
HCl  and  SO3  and  much  less  free  chlorine.  In  order  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  difference  between  these  gases  and  those  obtained 
by  former  investigators,  Brun  claims  that  he  studied  relatively  fresh 

1  ChlorosnScates  known  to  exist  in  nature,  like  sodallte  and  Mveroi  other  apeoies,  are  more  probable 
sources  of  chlorine.   Sodalite  is  among  the  mbierals  reported  as  sublimates  at  Vemvlus. 

*  The  temperature  of  the  lava  at  Kilaoea  Is  given  by  Bran  as  120O*±4O*.  Axdh,  soi.  i^ys.  nat ,  4fch  ser., 
vol.  80, 1910,  p.  57«.  Digitized  by  i^OOglC 
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or  "live"  material,  while  his  predecessors  examined  old  or  "dead" 
rocks,  such  as  granites,  etc.     The  distinction  is  probably  valid.* 

The  publication  of  Brun's  researches  naturally  led  to  controversy, 
especially  between  himself  and  Gautier.*  Brun  urges  that  the  weU- 
known  volcanic  subUmates  of  metaUic  chlorides,  such  as  the  chlorides 
of  magnesium  and  iron,  are  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  magma,  for  they  are  easily  hydrolyzed.  To  this  Gautier 
replies  that  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  volcanic  emana- 
tions would  inhibit,  partially  or  altogether,  the  usual  hydrolysis. 
Brun  of  course  recognizes  the  obvious  fact  that  superficial  or  meteoric 
waters  play  some  part  in  eruptions,  especially  in  the  formation  of 
fumaroles,  but  he  regards  that  part  as  insignificant,  and  is  most 
emphatic  in  declaring  that  the  magma  itself,  in  the  volcanic  chimney, 
is  anhydrous.  The  last  point  is  the  one  on  which  he  and  Gautier 
principally  diflfer.  The  fumarole  gases,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
studied,  seem  to  be  generally  hydrous,  as  is  shown  by  a  group  of 
analyses  by  Gautier.'  These  gases  were  collected  at  Vesuvius,  A 
and  B  three  months  after  the  eruption  of  1906,  C  and  D  about  fifteen 
months  later.  Gases  A  and  B  were  emitted  at  a  temperature  near 
300°,  C  and  D  at  250°  to  280°.     The  undried  gases  had  the  subjoined 

composition. 

Gases  from  Vesuvius. 


HCl 

COj 

CO 

H, 

O, 

Nj,  A,  etc. 
H2O  vapor 


0.78 
11.03 
none. 
1.24 
3.72 
15.49 
67.74 


trace. 

6.68 
none, 
trace. 

6.00 
24.88 
62.44 


none. 

0.80 

0.15 

.54 

4.59 

21.23 

72.69 


none. 
0.66 
0.02 
0.02 
3.68 
17.86 
77.76 


100.00     100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


The  water  in  these  gases  may  of  course  have  been  of  superficial 
origin.  J.  Prestwich  *  has  noted  that  wells  and  springs  near  vol- 
canoes generally  show  a  remarkable  shrinkage  just  before  eruptions, 
an  observation  which  has  some  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
more  persistent  volcanic  emanations.  The  water  that  so  vanishes 
may  well  reappear  in  the  fumaroles  which  form  later.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  Brunts  opinions  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  deep- 
seated  plutonic  rocks,  which  presumably  soUdified  out  of  reach  of 

I  Two  of  Cbamberlin's  analyses  relate  to  gases  from  fresh  Vesuvian  lava,  of  the  eraption  of  1006.  They 
contained  principally  COt  with  much  SOt,  some  CO  and  CII4,  and  minor  amoimts  of  lit  and  Nt.  These 
gases  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  reported  by  Brun.  On  the  other  hand  R.  Beck  (Monatsber.  Deotsch. 
geol.  Gesell.,  1910,  p.  240)  found  in  gas  extracted  from  obsidian  14.47  per  cent  Clt  and  50.75  nci. 

*  For  Oautier's  share  in  the  controversy  see  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1907,  p.  463,  and  Reme 
sci.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  8, 1907,  p.  545,  and  Nov.  27, 1900.  See  also  K.  Sapper,  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal., 
1909,  p.  609,  and  X.  C.  Lane,  Tufts  Coll.  Studies,  vol.  8, 1908,  p.  39.    Brun's  papers  have  ahmuiy  been  dted. 

*  BnU.  Soc.  chim.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  5, 1900,  p.  077.  See  also  Compt.  Bend.,  vol.  148, 1909,  p.  1708;  voL  14B, 
1909,  p.  84. 

*  Pioo.  Roy.  Boo.,  voL  41, 32866,  p.  117. 
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percolating  waters  from  above,  contain  micas,  of  which  water  is  one 
of  the  essential  constituents.  The  analcite  basalts  and  the  highly 
hydrated  pitchstones  ^  are  also  difficult  to  understand  if  the  magma 
is  really  anhydrous. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  Bnin's  views  may  be  sustained  by 
future  investigations,  but  at  present  the  work  of  Gautier  seems  to  be 
more  general  and  more  conclusive.  Deductions  from  it,  however, 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  for  the  evidence  does  not  cover  all  the 
ground.  That  rocks  contain  some  gaseous  incIusio.ns  is  established, 
although  hydrogen  may  not  be  among  them;  and  these  were  prob- 
ably entangled  when  the  magma  first  solidified.  Percolating  waters 
certainly  reach  volcanic  matter  from  above,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  water  filters  in  from  the  sea.  A  volcano  on  the  seaboard 
could  hardly  escape  from  receiving  some  accessions  of  that  kind.' 
What  the  relative  magnitude  of  these  several  factors  may  be  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  Furthermore,  experiments  like  those 
of  Gautier  do  not  reproduce  the  conditions  existing  within  a  volcano. 
His  rocks  were  heated  under  conditions  which  removed  the  gaseous 
products  as  fast  as  they  were  formed;  in  a  volcanic  reservoir  they 
must  accumulate  in  contact  with  or  permeating  the  lava  until  the 
pressure  has  been  relieved  by  an  explosion.  Steam  may  oxidize  a 
ferrous  compound,  but  the  hydrogen  in  its  turn  is  a  powerful  re- 
ducing agent.  There  are  here,  then,  two  opposing  tendencies,  and 
we  can  not  readily  decide  what  sort  of  an  equilibrium  would  be 
established  between  them.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  depths  of  a 
volcano  temperatures  prevail  which  dissociate  water  into  its  elements, 
unless  the  enormous  pressures  there  existing  should  compel  some 
sort  of  union  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  The  chemistry 
of  great  pressures  and  concurrently  high  temperatures  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  its  problems  are  not  hkely  to  be  unraveled  by  any 
experiments  within  the  range  of  our  resources.  The  temperatures 
we  can  command,  but  the  pressures  are  beyond  our  reach.  We  may 
devise  mathematical  formulae  to  fit  determinable  conditions;  but  the 
moment  we  seek  to  apply  them  to  the  phenomena  displayed  at  great 
depths,  we  are  forced  to  employ  the  dangerous  method  of  extrapola- 
tion, and  our  conclusions  can  not  be  verified. 

VOLCANIC    EXPLOSIONS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  volcanic  gases  are  the  chief  agents 
in  producing  volcanic  explosions.  This  is  emphasized  by  E.  Reyer,* 
by  A.  C.  Lane,*  by  S.  Arrhenius,*^  and  more  recently  by  C.  Doelter.' 

1  Aooordiiig  to  O.  Stutser  (Monatsber.  Deutsch.  geol.  O«0eU.,  1910,  p.  102)  the  water  of  pitcbstooe  is  not 
magmatlo. 
s  Cf.  A.  Daabrfe,  itudee  syxith^tiqaes  de  gtelogie  expdrlmentale,  1879,  pp.  236-341. 

*  Beltrag  sur  Fysik  der  Erupttonen,  Wien,  1877. 

*  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc  America,  yol.  6, 1898,  p.  269. 

*  Oeol.  FOrea.  FOrhandl.,  yol.  22,  1900,  p.  411. 
•SitnngBb.  AJcad.  Wien,  tqI.  112, 1906,  p.  «l. 
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Lane  and  Doelter,  especially,  regard  the  deep-seated  magmas  as 
impregnated  by  gaseous  mixtures,  which  explode  upon  relief  of 
pressure.  As  interpreted  by  Lane  these  gases  were  absorbed  by 
the  early  earth,  as  original  and  necessary  constituents  of  every 
magma;  and  their  retention  is  essential  to  the  development  and 
crystaUization  of  plutonic  and  dike  rocks.  Their  sudden  escape, 
due  to  the  formation  of  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust,  is  a  prime  cause 
of  volcanic  eruptions.  Hypotheses  of  this  order,  varying  only  in 
detail,  have  been  widely  accepted,  but  they  are  not  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  either  Gautier  or  Brun. 

It  is  plain  that  the  consideration  of  the  volcanic  gases  is  directly 
connected  with  various  current  speculations  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  earth;  and  whether  we  incline  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  or  to 
the  planetesimal  conception  lately  developed  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
we  must  take  them  into  account.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury  * 
regard  the  gases  as  originally  entangled  in  the  meteoroidal  matter 
from  which,  according  to  the  planetesimal  hypothesis,  the  earth  was 
formed;  and  they  are  therefore  ti-ue  additions  to  the  atmosphere  and 
hydrosphere.  These  authors  admit  that  lavas,  in  rising  to  the  surface, 
may  encounter  rocks  saturated  with  moisture,  and  so  generate  some 
steam;  but  they  argue  that  large  accessions  of  water,  such  as  infiltra- 
tions from  the  sea,  would  absorb  more  heat  than  the  molten  magma 
could  afford  to  lose.  Could  Stromboli,  for  instance,  which  has  been 
in  continual  activity  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  retained 
its  heat  under  such  adverse  conditions  ?  The  question  is  pertinent, 
but  not  final,  for  we  know  nothing  about  the  relative  quantities  of 
water  and  lava  which  are  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  eruptions.  A 
large  molten  reservoir  and  a  moderate  infiltration  of  water,  ^  supply 
of  heat  greater  than  the  wastage,  are  conceivable;  and  it  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  some  water  lowers  the  melting  point  of  a  rock  and 
so  helps  to  preserve  its  fluidity.  A  considerable  degree  of  cooling  is 
not  incompatible  with  aqueo-igneous  fusion  and  would  not  necessarily 
check  the  outflow  of  a  lava  stream  or  the  visible  activity  of  a  volcano. 
Arrhenius  *  claims  that  a  continuous  activity  like  that  of  Stromboli 
would  be  impossible  without  a  steady  supply  of  water,  and  he  regards 
the  sea  bottom  as  equivalent  to  a  semipermeable  membrane  through 
which  by  osmotic  pressure  the  water  is  forced.  This  pressure,  at  a 
depth  of  10,000  meters,  would  amount  to  1,700  atmospheres.  It  is 
not  as  a  liquid,  however,  but  as  a  vapor,  far  above  its  critical  tem- 
perature, that  the  water  enters  the  magma,  in  which  it  is  absorbed 

1  Geology,  vol.  1,  pp.  588-094, 602-618, 1904.  Bee  also  ante,  Chapter  U,  p.  66.  Aooordtag  to  ChamberUn 
and  Salisbury,  crystaUization  has  much  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  Tolcanic  gases.  When  crystals  Ibnn 
within  a  lava  they  ghre  up  their  gaseous  load,  which  overoharges  the  stiH  fluid  portions  of  ^e  magma, 
thereby  causing  increased  pressure  and  provokhig  explosions.  See  analyses  by  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  of  gases 
from  the  rocks  and  phenocrysts  of  a  small  tnfl  cone.  Red  Moantain,  Ariaona,  elted  by  W.  W.  Atwood,  Jour. 
Geology,  vol.  14,  p.  138, 1906. 

«Geol.  F&wi.Fflrhandl.,vol.22,p.411,1900. 
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much  as  ordinftry  water  is  taken  up  by  calcium  chloride.  During 
an  eruption  it  is  emitted  as  steam.  The  reverse  movement  of  magma 
to  the  ocean  is  prevented,  according  to  Arrhenius,  by  the  imperme- 
ability of  the  intervening  septum,  to  the  larger  and  heavier  molecules 
of  which  the  molten  rock  is  composed,  and  especially  to  the  amor- 
phous silica  which  the  entering  water  is  supposed  to  set  free.  Here 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  magma  itself  is  in  question — a  subject  which 
will  be  taken  up  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  several  distinct  hypotheses  to  account  for  the 
gaseous  exhalations  of  volcanoes.  Arrhenius  and  Daubr6e,  as  well 
as  many  earUer  writers,  derive  them  from  infiltrations  of  sea  water, 
Arrhenius  assuming  osmotic  pressure  and  Daubr^e  capillary  attrac- 
tion as  the  method  by  which  entrance  to  the  magma  w^  effected. 
Chamberlin  and  Lane  regard  the  gases  as  original  inclosures  within 
the  earth,  now  issuing  from  great  depths.  Gautier,  Moissan,  and 
Brun  assign  their  origin  to  reactions  within  the  rocks  themselves, 
but  differ  as  to  the  details  of  the  process. 

Of  all  these  differing  views,  that  of  Gautier  involves  the  smallest 
amount  of  hypothesis,  and  it  also  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  absolute  and  final,  but  it  cer- 
tainly represents  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  possibly  the  major  portion. 
On  the  experimental  side  it  needs  further  investigation,  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  a  fluid  magma,  saturated  with  gas  and  water, 
could  emerge  from  a  volcano  and  solidify  without  retaining  some 
gaseous  occlusions.  In  fact  the  experiments  of  R.  T.  Chamberlin 
seem  to  prove  that  such  occlusions  exist,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Gautier^s  conclusions  can  be  accepted  depends  upon  their  magnitude. 
Here  we  may  properly  resort  to  some  evidence  from  analogy. 
Gaseous  occlusions  are  taken  up  by  iron,  steel,  and  slags  in  ordinary 
furnace  operations,  and  among  them  hydrogen  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. ^  Data  relative  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  iron  are 
abundant,^  and  meteoric  iron  seems  always  to  contain  it.'  From  the 
Lenarto  iron  T.  Graham  obtained  2.85  times  its  volume  of  gas, 
containing  86  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  From  the  Augusta  iron  Mallet 
extracted  3.17  volumes,  in  which  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  nitrogen  were  present.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  adverse 
experiment  by  M.  W.  Travers,*  on  meteoric  iron  of  unstated  origin, 

i  See  table  given  by  A.  C.  Lane  in  his  paper,  Geological  activity  of  the  earth's  originally  absorbed  gases: 
BolL  OeoL  Soc.  America,  vol.  6, 1893,  p.  264.  See  also  references  cited  by  O.  Tscfaennak,  Sitsongsb.  Akad. 
Wlen,  vol.  76, 1877,  pp.  170-174. 

>  See,  for  example,  L.  Troost  and  P.  Hautefeullle,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70, 1873,  p.  562;  L.  CalHetet,  idem, 
vol.  61, 1865,  p.  860;  and  Thoma,  Zeitschr.  physlkal.  Chemie,  vol.  3, 18B1,  p.  91.  Thoma's  paper  gives  many 
references  to  literoture.  H.  Wedding  and  T.  Fischer  (Ber.  V.  Intemat.  Kong,  angew.  Chemie,  vol.  2, 1904, 
p.  25)  have  summed  up  the  sublect  quite  thoroughly.  The  papers  by  J.  Parry  (Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4, 187^74, 
p.  225;  vol.  6, 1875-76,  p.  107,  are  also  important. 

>  T.  Graham,  Proc  tloy.  Soc.,  vol.  15, 1866-67,  p.  502.  J.  W.  Ifallet,  idem,  voL  30, 1871-72,  p.  365.  A. 
W.  Wright,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  sen,  vol.  9, 1875,  p.  294;  vol.  10, 1875,  p.  44;  vol.  11, 1876,  p.  253;  vol.  12, 1876, 
p.  166;  J.  Dewar  and  G.  Ansdell,  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  445.    See  also  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  kw.  dt. 

«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  64, 1888-99,  p.  130.  Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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which  is  not  quite  conclusive.  By  heating  this  iron,  hydrogen  was 
obtained;  upon  dissolving  the  iron  in  copper-sulphate  solution,  none 
was  evolved.  The  failure  to  develop  hydrogen  in  the  second  experi- 
ment is  held  by  Travers  to  prove  its  absence,  at  least  as  a  gaseous 
occlusion.  The  possibility  that  hydrogen  from  a  metallic  hydride 
might  be  expended  in  the  precipitation  of  copper  seems  not  to  have 
been  investigated.  The  weight  of  evidence,  so  far,  is  that  meteoric 
irons  do  occlude  hydrogen,  while  meteoric  stones  yield  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide.  The  Kold  Bokkeveld  carbonaceous  meteorite 
gave  thirty  times  its  volume  of  gas,  in  which  carbon  dioxide  pre- 
dominated. The  terrestrial  native  iron  from  Ovifak,  in  Greenland, 
gives  off  when  heated,  according  to  Woehler,^  more  than  one  hundred 
times  its  volume  of  gas,  which  is  mainly  carbon  monoxide  with  a 
little  dioxide.  If  Chamberlin's  theory  of  the  earth's  origin  is  correct, 
we  have  in  these  gases  an  adequate  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
volcanic  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  earth  itself  is  equivalent  to  a  huge 
meteorite,  as  many  thinkers  have  supposed,  the  analogy  between  it 
and  the  smaller  bodies  accounts  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  volcanic 
gases.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  occlusions,  forced  out  by 
pressure  and  the  resulting  mechanical  heat.  Between  this  suppo- 
sition and  that  of  Chamberlin  there  is  little  essential  difference,  at 
least  upon  the  chemical  side  of  the  problem.  The  analogy  between 
the  expulsion  of  a  gas  from  the  interior  of  our  globe  and  its  evolution 
from  loeteorites  has  been  well  developed  by  O.  Tschermak,'  who 
regards  volcanism  as  a  cosmic  phenomenon,  of  which  the  typical 
example  is  to  be  found  in  the  terrific  gaseous  upheavals  that  are  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

For  each  of  the  theories  so  far  proposed  relative  to  the  origin  of 
volcanic  gases  strong  ailments  can  be  adduced,  and  no  one  should 
be  exclusively  adopted.  The  phenomena  are  probably  complex,  and 
many  activities  contribute  to  their  development.  Some  gas  must  be 
derived  from  reactions  like  those  described  by  Travers  and  Gautier; 
some  must  originate  from  percolating  waters,  and  a  portion  of  the 
supply  may  possibly  come  from  deep-seated  sources.  Whether  we 
assume  that  the  earth  was  once  a  molten  globe  or  that  it  was  formed 
by  the  accretion  of  meteoric  masses,  gases  must  be  retained  within  its 
interior,  and  their  escape  from  time  to  time  would  seem  to  be  unavoid- 
able. Molten  matter,  whether  metallic  or  stony,  is  known  to  dis- 
solve gases  in  laige  amounts,  as  silver  dissolves  oxygen,'  and  they  are 
expelled  in  great  measure  during  solidification.  They  are,  moreover, 
expelled  explosively,  a  fact  which  can  be  verified  in  any  laboratory; 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.,  vol  163, 1872,  p.  250.  A  simllir  obserration  by  M.  Berthelot  Is  recorded  by  A. 
Dftabrfe,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  74, 1872,  p.  1541. 

*  Sitzungsb.  AkBd.  Wieo,  toI.  75, 1877,  p.  lol. 

'  One  volume  of  molten  silver  can  absorb  22  volumes  of  oxygen,  which  escapes  explosively  when  the  metal 
oools.    This  "spitting"  of  melted  silver  is  fftmlUar  to  all  aasayets.  Digitized  bv  ^OOQ IC 
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but  that  the  expulsion  is  complete  is  extremely  improbable.  Some 
gas,  it  may  be  much  or  little,  is  retained  by  the  solid  mass,  and  modi- 
fies its  properties.  All  of  these  elements  contribute  to  the  pheoiomena 
of  Tolcanism,  but  their  relative  magnitudes  can  not  now  be  evaluated. 
Speculation  upon  them  may  help  to  stimulate  research,  but  so  long 
as  the  temp^atures  and  pressures  within  a  volcano  aire  unmeaeined 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  hypotheses  m«st  remain  unsolved. 
The  question  of  volcanic  temperatures,  of  which  more  wiH  be  sMd  in 
the  next  chapter,  is  particularly  important  in  the  investigation  of 
volcanic  explosions.  The  latter  are  due  in  part  to  cooling  and  the 
violent  expulsion  of  gases  foUowii^  relief  of  pressure,  but  chemical 
combination  may  also  be  manifest  in  them.  If  the  t^nperatare  in 
the  depths  of  a  volcano  is  high  enough  to  dissociate  water  into  its 
elements,  then  the  issuing  gases  will  form  an  explosive  mixture  of 
tremendous  energy.  The  moment  such  a  mixture  reached  the  surface 
of  the  molten  lava  it  would  have  become  cool  enough  to  ignite,  and 
the  characteristic  detonations  would  follow.  Hydrogen  alone,  emerg- 
ing into  the  air,'  might  form  with  the  latter  a  similar  mixture  and 
produce  the  same  phenomena.  E.  W.  von  Siemens,^  observing  a  series 
of  explosions  at  Vesuvius,  ascribed  them  to  this  cause.  That  hydro- 
gen does  issue  from  volcanoes  is  established;  under  certain  conditions 
it  bums  quietly,  and  under  others  it  gives  rise  to  explosions;  but  in 
either  case  it  develops  much  heat  and  so  retards  the  cooling  of  its 
surrounding  matter.  One  gram  of  hydrogen,  burning  to  form  water, 
liberates  a  quantity  of  heat  represented  by  34,000  calories;  that  is,  it 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  34,000  grams  of  water  from  0°  to  1**  C. 
This  reaction  alone,  this  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air,  evidently 
plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  thermodynamics  of  volcanism. 

SUMMARY. 

That  the  volcanic  gases  appear  in  a  certdn  regular  order  has  been 
shown  by  the  various  researches  upon  their  composition,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  labors  of  Deville  and  Leblanc.  What,  now,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence,  is  that  order,  and  what  do  the  chemical  changes 
meant 

First.  The  gases  issue  from  an  active  crater  at  so  high  a  tempera- 
ture that  they  are  practically  dry.  They  contain  superheated  steam, 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  methane,  the  vapor  of  metallic  chlorides, 
and  other  substances  of  minor  importance.  Oxygen  may  be  present 
in  them,  with  some  nitrogen,  argon,  sulphur  vapor,  and  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  fluorine.* 

Second.  The  hydrogen,  bums  to  form  more  water  vapor,  and  the 
carbon  gases  oxidize  to  carbon  dioxide.     From  the  sulphur,  sulphur 

1  Monatsber.  K.  preoss.  Akad.,  1878,  p.  658. 

>  If  Bran's  views  should  be  maintained  this  list  will  need  to  be  materially  modified.   OQ IC 
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dioxide  is  produced.  The  steam  reacts  upon  a  part  of  the  metallic 
chlorides,  generates  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  acid  fumaroles  make 
their  appearance. 

Third.  The  acid  gases  of  the  second  phase  force  their  way  through 
crevices  in  the  lava  and  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  their  acid  contents 
are  consimied  in  effecting  various  pneumatolytic  reactions.  The 
rocks  are  corroded,  and  where  sulphides  occur  hydrogen  sulphide  ia 
set  free.  If  carbonate  rocks  are  encountered,  carbon  dioxide  is  also 
liberated. 

Foiui^h.  Only  steam  with  some  carbon  dioxide  remains,  and  even 
the  latter  compound  soon  disappears. 

This  seems  to  be  the  general  course  of  events,  although  it  is  modi- 
fied in  details  by  local  peculiarities.  All  of  the  substances  enumer- 
ated in  the  lists  of  gases  and  subUmates  given  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  this  chapter  may  take  part  in  the  reactions,  but  they  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  larger  processes  which  have  just  been  described. 
The  order  is  essentially  that  laid  down  by  Deville  and  Leblanc, 
except  that  the  early  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  is 
taken  into  accoimt.  The  current  of  events  may  be  disturbed,  so  to 
speak,  by  ripples  and  eddies — that  is,  by  subsidiary  and  reversed 
reaction — but  its  main  course  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated.^ 

1  For  a  sommary  of  our  knowledge  oonceming  the  magmatic  gases  previous  to  the  work  of  Brun  and 
Chamberlin,  see  F.  0.  Lincoln,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  258.  Lincoln  gives  a  good  table  of  analyses 
and  proposes  a  classification  of  the  volcanic  exhalations. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

THE  MOLTEN  MAGMA, 

TEMPERATURE. 

In  the  chapter  upon  volcanic  gases  the  question  of  temperatures 
was  purposely  left  vague^  and  only  the  bare  fact  that  they  must  be 
high  was  taken  into  account.  For  an  intelligent  study  of  the  magmas, 
however;  some  more  definite  estimates  of  temperatures  are  essential, 
even  though  their  inferior  limits  can  alone  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  We  can  measure  the  temperature  at  which 
lavas  and  their  component  minerals  fuse,  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  pressure;  but  these  melting  points  are  modified  by  various  agencies 
within  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  strike  a 
definite  balance  between  the  opposing  forces.  By  pressure,  which 
steadily  increases  as  we  descend  into  the  earth,  the  melting  points 
must  be  raised,^  but  on  the  other  hand  the  gases  that  we  know  to  be 
present  in  the  molten  mass  tend  to  lower  them,  and  the  latter  tend- 
ency is  probably  the  stronger.  The  fact  that  pressure  tends  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  dissolved  vapors,  and  so  to  increase  fluidity, 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
in  any  reasoning  upon  the  unerupted  magma,  that  the  temperature 
at  which  it  can  retain  the  liquid  state  is  a  minimum,  and  that  actually 
it  may  be  very  much  hotter.  The  temperature,  furthermore,  is  be- 
lieved to  increase  with  the  depth;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  to 
surmise  what  the  conditions  may  be  miles  below  the  apparent  surface 
of  the  lava  column.^  Although  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
rock-forming  minerals  will  not  be  generally  discussed  until  the  next 
chapter  is  reached,  our  knowledge  of  their  melting  points  may  prop- 
erly be  summed  up  here.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  any- 
thing like  accurate  measurements  of  high  temperatures  have  been 
possible,  and  therefore  the  few  and  scattered  older  data  can  be 
ignored.*  The  development  of  the  thermo-couple  by  C.  Barus  in 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  by  H.  Le  Chatelier  in 
France,  and  the  use  of  the  Seger  cones  in  the  ceramic  industry;  have 

1  EstimateB  of  the  change  In  fusibility  due  to  pressure  have  been  made  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Phil.  Mag., 
6th  ser.;  vol.  47,  p.  66;  C.  E.  Stromeyer,  Mem.  Manchester  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  44,  No.  7, 1900,  and  J.  11.  L. 
Vogt,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  27, 1908,  p.  105.  The  fundamental  data,  however,  are  few  and  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  Influence  of  pressure  in  producing  chemical  changes  in  deep-seated  rocks,  see  J.  W.  Jndd,  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  57, 1890,  p.  404. 

s  For  estimates  of  temperatures  far  within  the  earth,  see  Clarence  King,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45, 
1898,  p.  7;  0.  Fisher,  idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1901,  p.  414;  F.  R.  Moulton,  cited  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Jour. 
Geology,  voL  5, 1897,  p.  674;  and  A.  C.  Lunn,  in  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's  Geology,  voL  1, 1904,  p.  &52. 
All  the  estimates  reach  exceedingly  high  figures,  but  they  are  based  upon  very  doubtful  extrapolations. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  increase  of  temperature  with  depth  may  reach  a  limit  which  It  can  not  exceed. 

s  See,  for  example,  A.  Schertel  and  T.  Erhard,  Beibl&tter,  1879,  p.  347;  and  Schertel,  Idem,  1880,  p.  542. 
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placed  high-temperature  pyrometry  upon  a  new  footing  and  have 
made  practicable  the  class  of  determinations  which  we  now  require. 

In  1891  J.  Joly^  described  an  instrument  (the  meldometer)  by 
means  of  which  the  melting  points  of  minerals  could  be  rapildly  aiid 
easily  determined,  and  several  years  later  R.  Cusack'  reported  a 
considerable  number  of  measurements  made  with  its  aid.  The  instru- 
ment consisted  of  a  thin  ribbon  of  platinum,  upon  which  the  mineral 
to  be  examined,  in  very  fine  powder,  was  placed.  The  particles  of 
mineral  dust  were  observed  with  a  microscope;  the  ribbon  was  heated 
with  an  electric  current;  and  from  the  expansion  of  the  platinum, 
which  was  measurable,  the  temperature  was  ascertained.  For  the 
method  by  which  the  meldometer  was  calibrated  the  original  memoir 
may  be  consulted. 

C.  Doelter,*  in  recent  years,  has  made  many  melting  point  determi- 
nations by  means  of  a  thermoelectric  couple.  In  his  earlier  work  the 
minerals  were  fused  in  a  gas  furnace;  later  an  electric  furnace  was 
employed. 

The  determinations  by  A.  Brun*  were  published  in  1902  and  1904. 
His  fusions  were  effected  in  a  muffle  furnace,  heated  by  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  illuminating  gas,  and  the  temperatures  were  measured 
by  comparison  with  Seger  cones.  The  crystallized  mineral  was 
mounted  on  a  slender  pedimple  of  platinum,  and  so  placed  that  it  was 
heated  by  radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  muffle  out  of  contact  with 
the  flame. 

In  all  of  the  determinatidns  represented  by  the  foregoing  investi- 
gations the  subjective  element  has  been  largp.  The  tested  samples 
were  watched  and  the  human  eye  was  trusted  to  determine  when 
softening  began  and  when  fusion  was  complete.  Greater  exactness  has 
been  secured  in  the  researches  conducted  by  A.  L.  Day  and  his  col- 
leagues *  in  the  geophysical  laboratories  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  upon  almost  ideally  pure 
artificial  minerals,  and  with  thermoelectric  couples  which  had  been 
calibrated  by  comparison  with  the  standards  at  the  Physikalische 

1  Proc  Ray.  Irish.  Actd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  1801, 38. 
s  Idem,  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  309. 

•  MUl  pet  Mitt.,  VOL  20, 1901,  p.  211;  vol.  21, 1902,  p.  23;  vol.  23, 1903,  p.  297;  Sitstrngsb.  Akad.  Wien, 
vol.  114, 1905,  p.  539;  vol.  1X5,  Abtb.  1,  July,  1906.    The  detetmliiatiODS  cited  are  from  his  third  paper. 

•  Arch.  8oL  phys.  nat,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  552;  vol.  18, 1904,  p.  637.  For  the  details  of  Brun's  deter- 
minatioDS,  see  his  volume  Recherches  sur  I'exhalalson  volcanlque,  Geneva,  1911.  There  are  also  some 
detennlnatioDs  by  W.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  cited  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Fhll.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  47, 1899,  p.  66; 
others  by  7.  H.  L.  Vogt,  published  in  part  2  of  Die  SillkatschmelzlOsungen,  and  a  few  by  W.  Hempel, 
Ber.  V.  Intemat.  Kong,  angew.  Chemie,  vol.  1, 1901,  p.  725.  For  data  on  sfhales  and  clays,  see  W.  C. 
Heraeus,  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemie,  p.  1905, 49. 

•  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  Allen,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  03,  on  the  feldspars.  E.  T.  Allen 
and  W.  P.  White,  idem,  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  100,  on  woUastonite.  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd,  idem,  vol. 
22, 1906,  p.  265;  on  the  Ihne^Ilica  series.  E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wrli^t,  and  J.  K.  Clement,  idem,  vol.  22, 
1906,  p.  385,  on  magnesium  metasllicate.  B.  T.  Allen  and  W.  F.  White,  idem,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  1,  on  dlop- 
side,  etc.  E.  8.  Shepherd  and  O.  A.  Rankin,  Idem,  vol.  28,  1909,  p.  293,  on  binary  systems  of  alumina 
with  silica,  lime  and  magnesia.  For  a  summary  of  these  determinations,  with  corrections,  see  A.  L.  Day 
and  R.  B.  Bosnian,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  31, 1911,  p.  341.  The  corrected  figures  are  given  In  the 
following  table.  Mixtures  stanilar  to  the  last  have  also  been  studied  by  R.  RIeke,  Chem.  Abst,  voL  2, 
1906, p.  985, from  Btahl and  Eisen,  vol.  28.  Digitized  by  ^^OOg IC 
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Reichsanstalt  at  Berlin.  In  these  measurements  the  melting  points 
were  determined  by  noting  the  exact  temperatures  at  which  abrupt 
absorptions  of  heat  occurred,  and  in  that  way  errors  of  judgment 
were  avoided. 

From  the  great  mass  of  data  now  available  I  have  compiled  the 
following  table,  which  wdl  exhibits  the  great  divergence  between  the 
older  and  the  newest  determinations.  The  table  might  be  greatly 
extended,  but  so  many  of  the  published  figures  relate  to  unanalyzed 
minerals  that  their  value  is  problematical. 

Melting  points  (°C.)  of  various  minerals,  as  determined  by  different  investigators. 
F«ldfl9«n  and  f  eiaBpatholds. 


Mineral. 


Anoithite,  natural. . 
Anorthite,  artificial. 
An^Abi,  artificial. . . 
AnjAbi,  artificial. . . 

Labradorite 

Andefline 

AniAbi,  artificial. . . 
AiiiAbs,  artificial. . . 
AniAbj,  artificial. . . 

Oligoclase 

Albite 

Orthoclaae 

Leucite 

Nepheline 


Joly. 


1,230 


1,220 
1,175 


CuflBck. 


1,228-1,235 


1,172 


1,298 
1,059-1,070 


Doelter. 


1, 165-1, 210 


1,040-1,210 
1, 155-1, 185 


1, 135-1, 185 
1,115-1,170 
1, 185-1, 220 
1, 275-1, 315 
1, 105-1, 125 


Bran. 


1, 490-1, 520 
1, 544-1, 562 


1,370 
1,230 


1,260 
1,259 


1,410-1,430 
1,270 


DayeCal. 


1,550 
1,51B 
1,477 


1,480 

1,375 

al,3<i0 


o  AK>roxlBttte.   Vlseeoity  pravents  exact  meaBorementB. 


Mineral. 

Cueack. 

Dotlter. 

Brun. 

DayetaL 

EnBtatite 

1,375-1,400 

MsBiO.,  artificiiJ 

1,557 

Wollflfltonite  <* 

1,203-1,208 

1,280-1,255 

1,366 
1,515 
1,270 

CaSiC,  artificial 

1,540 

Diopside,  natural 

1, 187-1, 195 

1, 135-1, 265 

Diopeide,  artificial 

I' 1,301 

Augite 

1, 187-1, 199 
1,219-1,223 
1, 187-1, 200 
1, 342-1, 378 
1,425 

1,085-1,200 
1, 20O-1, 220 
1,065-1,155 
1,265-1,410 

1,230 
1,270 
1,060-1,070 
1,750 
1,780 

Tromolite 

Hornblende 

Olivine 

Quarts  <^ 

1,625 

Magnetite 

1,190-1,225 
1,350-1,400 

Hematite 

1,300 
1,270 

Fluorite 

d  1,387 

i,ai6 

Rillimanit^ 

a  Wollastonite  baa  no  tme  melting  point.  At  1,100*  it  passes  into  the  pseudohexannal  form,  which 
xnelta  at  lt640*. 

b  A  much  lower  yahie,  1,225*,  was  given  by  Voet. 

c  Mora  properly  aUloa.  Quartz  is  Husfannecl  Into  ertstobaUte  or  trtdymite  at  alkout  000%  and  has  no 
true  melting  point  of  Its  own.  Roberts- Austen  gives  the  melting  point  of  silica  as  1.775*  and  Hempel  aa 
1,886*.  Alumina  (corundum  f)  melts,  according  to  Hempel,  at  1,880*,  magnesia  at  2,250*,  and  lime  at 
1 JOO*.  O.  Boudouard  (Jour.  Ison  and  Steel  Inst.,  1905,  pt.  1,  p.  360)  puts  the  melting  point  of  silica  at 
1,830*.  According  to  P.  D.  Quensel  (Ctentralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  VP-  667, 728),  trfdymlte  melts 
aa  low  aa  1,660*,  and  ahows  incipient  fusion  at  1,500*. 

d  Piivate  oommunleatlon  firom  A.  L.  Day;  determined  on  the  natural  mineraL  i      ^-x  ^^  ^  i  ^ 
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A  few  other  interesting  determinations  of  melting  point  have  been 
given  by  G,  Stein,  who  used  the  Wanner  pyrometer.*  Quartz,  or 
rather  silica,  became  a  viscous  semi-fluid  at  1,600^,  and  was  com- 
pletely liquid  at  1,750°.  Above  the  latter  temperature  it  sublimes. 
For  several  artificial  silicates,  corresponding  to  natural  minerals,  the 
following  melting  points  were  observed:  CaSiOj,  1,612*^;  MgSiOg, 
1,S65°;  FeSiO,,  1,500°  to  1,550°;  MnSiOj,  1,470°  to  1,500°;  Mg^SiO^, 
below  1,900°;  Zn^SiO^,  1,484°.  There  is  also  a  research  by  E. 
Dittler,*  in  Doelter's  laboratory,  in  which  the  work  of  Day  and  his 
colleagues  is  criticized,^  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  their 
melting  points  are  much  too  high.  For  example,  Dittler  gives  1,310° 
as  the  melting  point  of  artificial  anorthite,  and  1,200°  as  that  of  the 
natural  mineral.  What  Dittler  has  observed,  however,  seems  not  to 
be  the  melting  points  as  defined  by  Day,  but  rather  temperatures  at 
which  the  ciystallized  substances  begin  to  show  transitions  into  the 
very  viscous  amorphous  forms.  This  is  suggested  by  the  second 
paper  of  Brun,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  determinations. 
Artificial  anorthite  melts,  as  measured  by  a  calorimetric  method, 
between  1,544°  and  1,562°.  Japanese  anorthite  fused  at  1,490°, 
albite  at  1,259°,  olivine  at  about  1,750°,  woUastonite  at  1,366°,  and 
the  hexagonal  calcium  .metasilicate  at  1,515°.  In  the  glassy  state 
the  artificial  anorthite  begins  to  show  deformation  at  1,083°  to  1,110°, 
and  it  crystallizes  between  1,210°  and  1,250°.  The  albite  glass 
softens  at  1,177°.  These  lower  temperatures  accord  fairly  with  those 
determined  by  Cusack,  Doelter  and  Dittler,  who  seem  to  have  observed 
them  rather  than  the  true  melting  points.  Other  discordances  are 
due  to  differences  between  the  substances  examined,  for  natural 
minerals  are  rarely  pure,  and  in  the  pyroxene-homblende-olivine 
series  the  variations  due  to  isomorphism  are  very  large.  One  augite, 
for  example,  contains  much,  another  little,  iron;  calcium  and  magne- 
sium also  vary  in  their  proportions,  and  so  on.  In  these  series,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  melting  point  falls  as  the  percentage  of -iron 
increases.  The  presence  of  water  in  a  mineral  has  also  a  lowering 
effect  upon  the  melting  point,  and  this  impurity  is  not  often  entirely 
absent.  The  figures  given,  therefore,  do  not,  except  in  those  from 
the  Greophysical  Laboratory  and  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  refer  to 
ideally  pure  compounds,  but  to  the  natural  minerals  with  all  their 
defects  of  composition.  They  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
temperatures  which  govern  volcanic  phenomena,  but  we  can  not 
reason  upon  them  as  if  they  were  precise  and  definite.  They  also 
furnish  us  with  some  checks  that  we  can  use  in  studying  the  order  of 
formation  of  minerals  when  a  molten  lava  cools,  although  here  again 
the  data  should  be  handled  with  great  caution.     A  comparison  of  the 

1  Zeitachr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  65, 1907,  p.  169. 

t  Idem,  TOl.  69, 1911,  p.  273. 

•  For  a  reply  to  crftiolsms  see  Day  and  Sosman,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4ta  aer.,  vol.  31, 1911,  p.  341. 
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different  figures  for  the  melting  point  of  the  same  mineral,  say  for 
leucite  or  olivine,  will  show  how  great  the  existing  uncertainties 
really  are.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  published  melting  points  have 
no  real  significance.  Some  of  the  minerals  for  which  melting  points 
have  been  recorded  break  down  into  other  substances  before  or  during 
fusion,  a  fact  of  which  Brun  has  taken  notice  in  a  number  of  instances. 
The  micas,  for  example,  for  which  Doelter  gives  several  determina- 
tions, lose  water  and  are  transformed  into  other  silicates  or  mixtures 
of  silicates,  whose  precise  character  is  unknown/  Garnet,  when 
fused,  also  splits  up  into  two  or  more  compounds,  and  in  such  cases 
the  recorded  melting  points  are  meaningless. 

In  the  geological  interpretation  of  the  melting  points  there  is  one 
particularly  dangerous  source  of  error.  We  must  not  assume  that 
the  temperature  at  which  a  given  oxide  or  silicate  melts  is  the  tem- 
perature at  which  a  mineral  of  the  same  composition  can  crystallize 
from  a  magma.  Many  substances  exist  in  more  than  one  modifica- 
tion, and  certain  forms,  which  often  correspond  to  natural  minerals, 
are  developed  only  at  temperatures  far  below  the  apparent  points  of 
fusion.  Quartz,  for  example,  ceases  to  be  quartz  and  becomes  tridy- 
mite  long  before  it  fuses;  woUastonite  is  transformed  into  a  pseudo- 
hexagonal  substance  which  is  imknown  as  a  mineral  species,  and  the 
melting  point  of  magnesium  metasilicate,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  not  that  of  the  orthorhombic  enstatite,  but  of  a  monoclinic  variety. 
In  these  instances,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, the  transition  temperatures,  at  which  one  form  changes  to 
another,  are  geologically  as  important  as  the  melting  points,  and 
perhaps  of  even  greater  value.  They  are  the  temperatures  above 
which  the  several  species  can  not  form,  and  therefore  they  are  of  the 
utmost  significance.  Sihca  crystallizes  as  quartz  only  below  800^; 
woUastonite  can  not  exist  above  1,190^;  and  so  the  formation  of 
either  mineral  in  a  rock  tells  us  something  of  the  conditions  imder 
which  it  solidified.  As  yet  the  data  of  this  class  are  imfortimately 
few,  but  their  number  is  likely  to  become  much  greater  within  the 
near  future. 

For  the  direct  study  of  the  igneous  rocks  themselves,  the  available 
melting-point  measurements  are  very  few.  Mixtures,  such  as  rocks, 
unless  they  happen  to  be  eutectic,  have  no  distinct  melting  points,  and 
two  temperatures  at  least  should  be  determined  for  each  example. 

The  following  temperatures,  observed  by  Doelter,*  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point. 

1  Mln.  pet  Mitt,  vol.  21, 1902,  p.  23.  J.  A.  Douglas  (Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  yol.  63,  1907,  p.  145),  baa 
alao  made  a  number  of  similar  determinations,  and  has  measured  the  Increase  of  volimie  which  minerals 
exhibit  in  passlDg  tram  the  crystalline  to  the  glassy  phase.  Such  an  Increase  is  probably  the  rule,  but  A. 
Fleischer  (Zeitachr.  Deatsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  yol.  57, 1906,  p.  201  (Monatsber.);  vol.  50, 1907,  p.  122)  has  shown 
that  molten  basalt  and  some  slaga  expand  on  soUdiflcation.  See  alao  A .  Barker,  Natural  history  of  igneous 
rocks,  p.  158. 
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'     THE  DATA  OF  GEOCHEMISTRY. 
MsUing  painia  (^C.)  ofvarUma  ignsoua  rocks. 


Rock. 


Granite,  Predazzo 

Monzonite,  Predazzo. 

Lava>  Vesuvius 

Lava,  Etna 

Basalt,  Remagen 

Limburg:ite 

Phpnolite 

Nepheline  syenite 


1, 150-1, 160 

1, 115-1, 125 

1,030-1,060 

962-970 

992-1,020 

995-1,000 

1,060 

1,040-1,060 


Booomesfnld. 


1,240 
1,190 
1,080-1.090 
1,010-1,040 
1,060-1,075 
1,050-1,080 
1,090 
1,060-1,100 


According  to  A.  Brun/  the  basalt  from  Stromboli  begins  to  soften 
at  1,130®,  and  at  1,170®  it  becomes  pasty.  The  still  molten  rock  con- 
tains crystals  of  angite,  whose  melting  point  he  places  at  1,230®.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  basalt  solidified,  therefore,  can  not  exceed 
that  figure,  and  may  hare  been  much  lower.  Similar  reasoning  has 
been  employed  by  C.  Doelter,*  based  upon  the  presence  of  leucite  in 
Vesuvian  lara.  Doelter,  however,  assigned  to  leucite  a  melting  point 
which  is  certainly  too  low,"  and  his  computations,  which  must  be 
revised,  need  not  be  considered  further.  All  we. can  now  say  with 
certainty  is  that  the  temperature  of  an  emerging  lava  must  be  above 
that  at  which  it  begins  to  solidify.  That  temperature  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  below  1,000®  C,  and  the  actual  temperature  not  long  before 
emission  may  be  hundreds,  perhaps  a  thousand,  degrees  higher.  Lava 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  says  A.  Geikie,*  fused  the  sharp  edges  of  flints 
and  decomposed  brass,  the  copper  actually  ciystalli2ing.  From  its 
effect  on  flint,  it  would  seem  that  its  temperature  could  hardly  be 
below  1,600®,  at  which  point  silica  softens.  If,  however,  the  apparent 
fusion  was  due  to  a  solvent  action  of  the  molten  lava,  the  argument 
in  favor  of  a  high  temperature  breaks  down.  A  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  silicates  have  been  sublimed  at  Vesuvius 
might  shed  much  light  on  the  problem. 

INFIiUSNCE]   OP   WATER. 

So  far  the  measurements  cited  in  this  chapter  relate  to  dry  fusion 
or  to  the  fusion  of  minerals  containing  only  insignificant  quantities  of 
hygroscopic  water.  Within  a  volcano,  apparently,  the  conditions 
are  quite  different,  and  there  the  presence  of  water  must  be  taken 
into  account,  together  with  the  gases  which  are  so  powerfully  opei^ 
ative  in  producing  explosions.  The  magma,  before  eruption,  is  some^ 
thing  very  different  from  the  smoothly  flowing  stream  of  lava,  for  it 
is  heavily  charged  with  aqueous  vapor  and  other  gases,  under  great 

1  Arch.  8ci.  phys.  nat.,  4tb  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  367. 

*  Sitxangsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  112, 1903,  p.  661. 

•  See  preceding  table  of  melting  points.    Preliminary  experiments  by  A.  L.  Day  bave  shown  that  tbe 
melting  point  of  leuoite  is  oertahily  above  1,500**. 

« Text-book  of  geotogy,  4th  ed.,  p.  801. 
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pressure,  exactly  as  the  soda  water  in  an  ordinary  siphon  bottle  is 
loaded  with  carbon  dioxide.  When  the  pressure  is  rrieased  the  gases 
escape  with  explosiTe  force,  carrying  the  liquid  mattw  with  theoa.^ 
In  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  this  process  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  fierjr  spraiy,  which  solidifies  in  the  form  of  volcanic  ash,  while 
other  portions  of  the  foaoung  surface  of  the  lavia  cool  to  pumice. 
When  the  lava  stiream  itself  appears  its  effervescence  has  largely 
ceased,  and  it  exhibits  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  a  cooling  liquid. 
The  coiidition  of  the  water  which  is  contained  within  a  magma  is 
perhi^  best  explained  by  certain  experiments  of  C.  Barus/  who 
found  that  colloid  substances,  in  presence  of  solvents,  swell  up  enoi^ 
mously,  and  that  at  high  temperaturee  the  swollen  coagulum  passes 
into  a  dear  and  apparently  homogeneous  solution.  This  observation 
he  extended  to  mixtures  of  ordinary  soft  glass  and  water,  which  he 
heated  in  closed  steel  tubes  to  210^  C.  Under  these  conditions  210 
grams  of  glass  with  50  grams  of  water  formed  a  resinous  opalescent 
mass,  in  which  all  the  water  was  absorbed.  This  substance,  to  which 
Barus  gave  the  name  of  "water  glass,"  when  heated  in  air,  swells 
up  enormously,  loses  water,  and  forms  a  true  pumice.  By  ordinary 
exposure  to  air  the  substance  slowly  disintegrates.  Salts  dissolved 
in  the  water  do  not  enter  the  glass,  which  acts  in  that  respect  like  a 
semipermeable  membrane.  Hard  passes  are  more  refractory;  but 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  temperatures  and  pressures  existing  within 
a  voleaoo,  all  of  the  silicates  would  act  iu  a  similar  way  and  give 
similar  solutions.  This  may  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
imerupted  magma,  with  its  dissolved  gases,  and  the  changes  which 
it  undei^oes  whea  the  pressure  upon  it  is  relieved.  One.  effect  of  the 
water  would  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  at  which  liquidity  could 
be  maintained.  An  obsidian,  in  presence  of  water,  was  found  by 
Barus  to  fuse  at  about  1,250^,  while  the  resulting  pumice  melted  at 
1,650'',  approximately.* 

MAGMATIG    SOIiUTIONS. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  then,  the  magma,  previous  to  eruption, 
is  a  mass  of  rockrforming  matter,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  heavily 
charged  with  gases  under  enormous  pressure.  To  what  extent  and 
how  its  temperature  may  vary  we  do  not  know,  but  the  pressure  must 
fluctuate  widely.  It  is  through  overcoming  pressure  that  eruptions 
become  possible.     Then  gases  and  water  are  largely  expelled,  and  a 

1  TbSa  eompSiiiaon  of  a  volcano  wfth  a  bottle  of  soda  water  or  champagne  has  been  developed  by  S. 
Meonier.  He  assumes  that  the  water  was  originally  occluded  or  combined  in  the  Ttxiks,  and  when  the 
latter,  by  displacement,  are  brought  Into  the  region  of  high  temperature,  their  aqueous  content  Is  set  free 
and  an  explosion  becomes  possible.    See  La  Nature,  vol.  30,  pt.  1, 1902,  p.  386. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1900,  p.  161.  The  name  "water  glass,"  as  used  by  Barus,  Is  unfortunate, 
for  it  already  belonged  to  the  sohible  alkaline  silicates  and  had  been  in  current  use  for  many  years. 

•Comi>are  F.  Guthrie,  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1884,  p.  117,  on  the  change  from  obsidian  to  pnmloe 
by  extrusion  of  water. 
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fluid  or  viscous  lava,  veiy  different  from  the  original  magma,  remains. 
By  pressure,  furthermore,  tho  temperature  needed  to  produce  com- 
plete fluidity  is  raised,  and  this  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  phenomena 
of  resorption.  A  mineral — ^like  quartz,  for  example — may  crystallize 
within  a  viscous  magma,  but  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  its  temper- 
ature of  fusion  falls,  and  partial  or  complete  re-solution  may  take 
place.  These  partly  redissolved  minerals  are  familiar  objects  to  the 
petrologist.* 

Whether  the  magma  itself,  at  great  depths,  is  homogeneous  or  not 
is  an  open  question,  but  it  is  not  emitted  homogeneously.  Different 
lavas  issue,  not  only  from  neighboring  vents,  but  successively  from 
the  same  opening  during  a  series  of  eruptions.  To  determine  the 
cause  of  these  differences  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  petrology, 
and  many  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed,  discussed,  and  eithw 
abandoned  or  partly  accepted.  To  discuss  these  attempts  in  detail 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  memoir,  but  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  rest,  so  far  as  it  touches  chemistry,  must  be  briefly 
considered.^ 

Prom  a  physico-chemical  point  of  view,  a  molten  rock  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  solution,  behaving  in  all  essential  particulars  exactly 
like  any  other  solution.  One  or  more  minerals  are  dissolved  in 
another,  as  salt  dissolves  in  water;  or,  better,'  they  are  mutually 
dissolved,  like  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol.  We  can  not  really 
say  that  in  such  a  mixture  one  substance  is  the  solvent  and  the  others 
are  the  solutes,  for  the  distinction  is  not  a  sotmd  one,  however  con- 
venient it  may  be  in  ordinary  cases.'  The  different  molten  substances 
dissolve  one  another,  and  if  there  are  any  limits  to  their  miscibility, 
they  have  not  been  determined.  I  speak  now,  of  com^e,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constituents  of  an  ordinary  fluid  lava,  and  these  are 
mostly  silicates — ^that  is,  metallic  salts. 

The  more  familiar  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  are  electrolytes,  and 
in  them  the  compounds  are  believed  to  be  dissociated  into  their  ions. 
This  dissociation  is  complete  only  at  infinite  dilution;  in  concentrated 
solutions  it  is  partial,  and  in  a  saturated  solution  its  amount  may  be 
comparatively  smaU.  In  a  molten  magma  probably  all  of  these  con- 
ditions hold,  for  as  a  solution  it  is  dilute  with  respect  to  its  minor 

1  A  good  example  of  the  resorption  of  olivine  in  a  basalt  Is  given  by  C.  N.  Fezmer  Am.  Joor.  ScL,  4tb 
ser.,  vol.  29,  1910,  p.  230.  The  author  discusses  other  physioochemical  relations  of  a  basaltic  magma  at 
some  length. 

s  For  good  summaries  on  magmatlc  differentlationi  see  J.  P.  Iddings,  The  origin  of  igneous  rocks:  Bull. 
Phllos.  Soc.  WasUngton,  vol.  12,  1892,  p.  89;  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Die  Eruptivgestehie  des  Kristlanlagebfetes, 
pt.  3,  1898,  p.  334;  andiF.  Loevinson-Lessing,  Compt.  xend.  VII.  Ck>ng.  gtel.  intemat.,  1897,  p.  306.  These 
are  only  a  few  among  many  memoirs  dealing  more  or  less  fully  with  the  subject.  LoewinsoD-Lessing's 
paper  is  rich  in  literature  references.  For  a  criticism  adverse  to  tho  Idea  of  magmatlc  differentiatioa  see 
F.  Fouqu6,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  25, 1902,  p.  349. 

•  0.  F.  Becker  (Twenty-first  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  1901,  p.  519)  proposes  to  iQgard  the 
eutectic  mixtures  as  the  true  solvents,  and  the.  minerals  which  separate  from  them  as  the  sohitea.  llkis 
suggBstkm  has  attracted  much  attention:  but  it  can  not  be  fully  ntUlsed  until  we  know  what  the  eutactks 
rsaUyara. 
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components,  but  highly  concentrated  as  regards  the  more  essential 
minerals.  As  a  solution  of  apatite  or  rutile  it  may  be  veiy  weak; 
as  a  solution  of  quartz,  feldspar,  or  pyroxene,  very  strong.  It  is, 
however,  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and,  therefore,  if  the  analogy 
between  it  and  ordinaiy  solutions  is  valid,  it  is  at  least  partially 
ionized.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  C.  Barus  and  J.  P.  Iddings,  ^ 
who  studied  the  electrical  conductivity  of  three  molten  rocks,  for 
which  the  following  condensed  descriptions  may  be  cited  here: 

Melting  poinU  and  silica  content  of  three  igneous  rocks. 


Rook. 


Approxi- 
mate melt- 
ing point 


Feroentage 
ofSKV 


Basalt 

Hornblende-mica  porphyry. 
Rhyolite 


1,250 
1,400 
1,600 


48.49 
61.60 
75.50 


At  1,300^  the  basalt  was  quite  fluid,  but  at  1,700*"  the  rhyolite 
was  still  viscid,  and  yet  the  conductivity  increased  with  the  viscosity 
and  with  the  silica,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  silica  alone  is  probably 
an  insulator.  In  other  words,  the  fused  rocks  are  electrolytes,  and 
the  silicates  in  them  are  probably  more  or  less  dissociated  into  their 
ions.^  What  these  ions  are  we  do  not  yet  know;  but  their  ultimate 
identification  is  not  hopeless.  The  extent  of  the  ionization  is  also 
unknown,  but  its  existence  seems  to  be  established.  Furthermore, 
since  the  several  silicates  are  present  in  a  magma  in  different  degrees 
of  concentration,  they  must  be  differently  ionized,  and  some  of  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others. 

When  a  salt  dissolves  in  water  the  temperatiu*e  of  solidification 
is  changed.  Water,  for  example,  freezes  at  0^  C,  but  the  addition 
of  23.6  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride  to  it  reduces  the  melting  or 
solidifyii^  point  to  —22°.  This  depression  of  the  melting  point 
is  quite  a  general  phenomenon,  and  from  it,  by  formulas  which  need 
not  be  considered  here,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance can  be  calculated.  In  alloys  a  similar  change  can  be  observed, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  very  striking;  the  well-known  fusible  alloys, 
for  instance,  melt  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

An  igneous  rock,  so  far  as  our  data  now  go,  exhibits  the  same 
peculiarity,  and  becomes  fluid  at  temperatures  below  the  average 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  sbt.,  vol.  44, 1892,  p.  242. 

s  The  coexistence  in  certain  rocks  of  antagonistic  minerals  like  quartz  and  magnetite  may  be  an  evidence 
of  dissociation.  They  should  react  to  lorm  a  silicate  of  Iron,  but  we  can  readily  imagine  a  highly  viscous 
malt  as  solidifying  so  rapidly  that  all  of  the  Ions  are  unable  to  find  their  proper  partners.  The  free  oxides 
therefore  appear  in  the  solid  product.  I  offer  this  merely  as  a  suggestion.  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavls,  Bull. 
Soc.  beige  gtoi.,  vol.  22,  1908,  p.  103,  has  attributed  the  quartz  in  a  particular  basalt  to  Included  gneiss. 
Doelter  (Slutrngsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  113,  1904,  p.  109)  ascribes  the  early  separation  of  oxides  and  alumi- 
Dates  tram  cooling  magmas  to  dissociation.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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mdlting  point  of  its  constituent  minerals,  and  sometimes  lower  Chaii 
the  lowest  among  the  latter.  Doelter's  figures,  as  cited  on  page  282, 
serre  to  illustrate  Uiis  point,  although  the  depresmon  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  the  more  familiar  cases  just  mentioned.  The  experiments  by 
Michaela  Vuftnik*  and  Berta  Vukits,*  who  fused  together  minerals  of 
supposedly  known  melting  points  and  observed  those  of  the  mix- 
tures, tell  the  same  story.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  observations  is  complicated  by  chemical  reactions,  which 
produced  new  salts;  and  it  is  also  affected  by  the  liability  of  glasses 
to  supercooUng.  Attempts  to  compute  molecular  weights  from  the 
observed  depressions  gave  unsatisfactory  results,  and  led  to  no  defi- 
nite conclusions. 

N.  V.  KultaschefT's  investigations,*  although  not  rigorously  com- 
parable with  natural  phenomena,  point  in  the  same  direction.  Mix- 
tures of  Na^SiOs  and  CaSiO,  were  studied,  the  first  salt  melting  at 
1,007®  and  the  second  at  a  temperature  above  1,400®.*  A  mixture 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  sodium  salt  with  20  per  cent  of  the  calcium  com- 
pound fused  at  938®,  and  even  greata*  d^resaions  were  produced  by 
additions  of  the  still  less  fusible  silica.  Upon  adding  only  6.5  per 
cent  of  silica  to  the  sodium  silicate,  the  melting  point  was  reduced  to 
820®.  It  was  also  found  that  the  two  silicates  united  to  fcnm  at 
least  two  double  salts,  a  fact  which  complicates  the  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena.' 

BUTBCTICS. 

When  a  fused  rock,  or  mixture  of  similar  character,  solidifies,  it 
can  do  so  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  solidify  as  a  unit,  form- 
ing a  glass,  in  which  no  individualization  of  its  constituents  can  be 
detected,  or  it  may  solidify  as  a  mass  of  crystalline  minerals,  each 
one  exhibiting  its  own  peculiarities.  Betweeh  these  extremes  many 
intermediate  conditions,  due  to  partial  crystallization,  are  possible, 
ranging  from  glass  containing  a  few  crystals  to  a  crystalline  mass 
with  some  glassy  remainder  left  over — that  is,  both  processes  may 
go  on  in  the  same  cooling  magma,  and  both,  of  course,  incompletely. 
The  more  viscous  the  lava  the  less  easily  its  materials  can  crystallize, 
and  hence  glasses  are  most  commonly  derived  from  magmas  rich  in 
silica.     Obsidian  has  essentially  the  composition  of  rhyolite. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  happen  when  a  solution  solidifies  to 
a  crjrstalline  aggregate.  Take  for  example  a  solution  of  conmion 
salt  in  water,  which  freezes  at  —  22®  C.  with  a  definite  proportion — 

1  Oentnlbl.  Min.,  Q6qL  u.  Pal.,  1904,  pp.  295, 340, 364. 

*  Idem,  pp.  705, 730. 

iZeltachr.  taioT%.  Chemie,  vol.  35, 1003,  p.  187. 

« 1,540**  aooording  to  Alien  and  White.    See  table  of  melting  points,  p.  270. 

•  A  similar  study  of  several  binary  mixtures  of  silicates  is  reported  by  R.  C.  Wallace,  Zeltsehr.  aaorg. 
Chemie,  vol.  63, 1009,  p.  1.    The  mixtures  examined,  however,  with  one  or  two  exon>tiop^/|p^ 
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namely^  23.6  per  cent — of  sodium  chloride  in  the  mixture.  Upon 
cooling  such  a  solution^  if  less  than  that  proportion  of  salt  is  present, 
ice  will  crystaHize  first,  but  when  the  indicated  concentration  and 
temperature  have  been  reached  the  entire  mass — salt  and  water — ^will 
solidify.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  salt  is  in  excess  of  23.6  per  cent,  its 
hydrate,  NaC1.2H30,  will  first  appear  and  continue  to  be  deposited 
until  the  point  of  equilibrium  has  been  attained.  Then  the  same  mix- 
ture will  soUdify  as  in  the  other  case.  This  miniirmm  temp«*ature, 
with  its  definite,  corresponding  concentration  of  salt  and  water,  is 
known  as  the  eutectic  point,  and  at  that  point  the  solution  and  the 
solid  have  the  same  composition.^  Above  the  eutectic  point  either 
salt  or  water  may  crystallize  out,  that  substance  being  first  deposited 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  eutectic  ratio — the  ratio,  that  is,  of  23.6 
NaCl  to  76.4  H3O.  In  the  freezing  of  sea  water  the  separation  of 
nearly  pure  ice  is  seen,  because  the  water  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
eutectic  proportions. 

When  two  salts  are  fused  together  and  allowed  to  solidify,  the  same 
order  of  phenomena  appears,  provided  that  certain  conditions  are 
satisfied.  First,  the  fused  salts  must  be  miscible — that  is,  soluUe  in 
one  another.  If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  melt  will  separate 
into  layers.  Secondly,  they  must  not  be  capable  of  acting  upon  each 
other  chemically,  for  in  that  case  new  compounds  are  produced. 
Finally,  they  should  not  be  isomorphous  salts,  for  then  no  eutectic 
mixture  is  possible.  The  feldspars  albite  and  anorthite,  for  example, 
crystallize  together  in  all  proportions,  and  the  melting  points  of  the 
mixed  crystals  form  a  series  with  no  eutectic  depression.  This  differ- 
ence between  isomorphous  and  eutectic  mixtures  is  fundamental. 

Since,  now,  the  fusing  point  of  a  lava  generally  falls  below  the 
average  melting  point  of  its  constituent  minerals,  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations may  be  applied  to  its  investigation.  Some  of  its  compo- 
nents will  form  isomorphous  mixtures,  but  a  part  of  it  will  represent 
eutectic  proportions  which  differ  with  the  varying  composition 
of  different  rocks.  In  each  case  the  substances  that  are  in  excess 
of  the  eutectic  ratios  are  likely  to  crystallize  first,  and  the  eutectic 
mixture  itself  will  probably  be  found  in  the  groundmass,  or  solidi- 
fied mother  liquor,  from  which  the  crystals  have  separated.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  study  of  the  eutectics  becomes  fundamentally 
important  in  the  study  and  classification  of  igneous  rocks,  for  they 
chiefiy  determine  the  character  and  order  of  deposition  of  the  pheno- 
crysts.  There  are  doubtless  other  factors  in  the  problem,  but  this  one 
is  the  most  fundamental  and  characteristic.  So  far  none  of  the 
eutectics  in  question  have  been  positively  identified,  although 
various  attempts  to  indicate  them  are  on  record,  with  results  which 

>  F.  Outhrie  regarded  these  saline  mixtures  with  water  as  definite  compounds,  which  he  termed  orycthy- 
diates.  SeePhU.Mag.,4th8er..Tol.49,1876,pp.l,200,2e6;6th8er.,vol.l7,1884,p.4«2.  SeeiJ80iC.^flQ|^ 
ZettBOhr.  physUoa.  Chemle.  vol.  17. 1896,  p.  326.  ^'9'^^^^^  by  VnXJOgl^^ 
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may  or  may  not  be  verified.  In  Kultascheff's  experiments  with 
sodium  and  calcium  silicates  two  eutectic  points  were  noted,  which 
represented,  however,  not  a  single  natural  mixture,  but  a  series  of 
artificial  mixtures  wherein  both  of  the  original  compounds  and  two 
double  salts  took  part.  H.  O.  Hofman's  work*  on  artificial  slags, 
containing  iron  and  calcium  silicates,  also  tells  us  something  about 
possible  eutectic  points,  and  other  valuable  data  are  given  in  the 
memoir  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  '  on  the  com{>ounds  of  lime 
and  silica.  The  mixtures  studied  in  the  latter  investigation,  how- 
ever, do  not  correspond  to  any  known  natiural  associations. 

F.  Guthrie,'  to  whom  the  expression  '* eutectic"  is  due,  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  applicability  of  his  researches  to  the  study  of  igneous 
rocks,  and  of  late  years  his  suggestions  have  received  much  attention. 
J.  J.  H.  Teall  *  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  the  subject,  and  he 
indicated  a  micropegmatite,  with  62.05  per  cent  of  feldspar  and  37.95 
per  cent  of  quartz,  as  a  possible  eutectic  mixture.  This  possibility  has 
been  discussed  by  several  writers,  and  especially  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,' 
who  regards  a  mixture  of  74.25  per  cent  of  orthoclase  with  25.75  per 
cent  of  quartz*  as  the  true  eutectic  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
shows  that  it  is  very  close  to  the  average  micropegmatite  in  composi- 
tion. This  is  not  far  from  the  molecular  ratio  SAlKSijOgiSSiO^ 
although  simple  molecular  ratios  can  not  necessarily  be  assumed  in 
eutectic  mixtures.  The  latter,  so  far  as  present  evidence  goes,  are 
not  definite  compounds.  The  water-salt  eutectic  is  not  a  hydrate,  but 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  which,  however,  happens  to  approximate 
rather  closely  in  composition  to  NaCl  +  10H,O. 

In  the  first  of  the  memoirs  just  cited,  which  is  rich  in  data  relative 
to  the  physical  constants  of  molten  rocks,  minerals,  and  slags,  Vogt 
attempts  to  fix  the  composition  of  a  number  of  eutectic  mixtures. 
Some  of  them  are  as  follows,  the  figures  referring  to  percentages: 

68      diopflide  with  32  olivine. 

74  melilite  with  26  olivine. 
65      melilite  with  35  anorthite. 
40      diopside  with  60  &kermanite. 
74.25  anorthite  with  25.75  quartz. 

75  albite  with  25  quartz. 

The  last  two  ratios  are  practically  identical  with  the  orthoclase- 
quartz  ratio  as  given   above.     It  is,   however,    a  grave  question 

1  Technology  Quart.,  vol.  13, 1900,  p.  <41. 

*  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  266. 

*  PhlL  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  49, 1875,  p.  20. 

•  British  Petrography,  1888,  pp.  895-419. 

•  Die  SOikatschineUlOsuzigen,  pt.  2, 1904,  pp.  113-128.  See  also  Vogt,  Min.  pet  Mitt,  vol.  24, 1906,  p.  437; 
vol.  25, 1906,  p.  361;  vol.  27, 1908,  p.  105.  A.  C.  Lane,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  12, 1904,  p.  23.  H.  E.  Johanason, 
Qeol.  FOren.  Fdrhandl.,  vol.  27, 1905,  p.  119;  and  A.  Bygd6n,  Bull.  Oeol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  7, 19D4-5.  p.  L 
The  subject  of  euteotics  is  also  fully  diacuased  in  Harker*!  Natoial  history  of  igneous  rocks,  and  Etoden^ 
Chemical  geology. 
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whether  in  a  strict  sense  eutectics  of  feldspar  and  quartz  are  possible. 
Quartz  is  capable  of  formation  only  below  800°,  and  one  modifica- 
tion of  it  only  below  575°.  In  the  pegmatites  of  Maine,  as  described 
by  E.  S.  Bastin,*  the  quartz  is  often  of  the  low  temperature  variety, 
and  crystallization  was  further  modified  by  the  presence  of  gaseous 
or  vaporous  constituents  in  the  magma.  Fluidal  inclusions  are  also 
common  in  the  quartz.  The  solidification  of  these  pegmatites  was 
therefore  a  complex  process,  and  by  no  means  so  simple  as  the  theory 
of  eutectics  would  seem  to  demand.  A  feldspar-silica  eutectic,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  during  prolonged  cooling  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  siUca  as  quartz  occurred  may  be  conceivable.' 

The  entire  subject  of  eutectics,  in  reference  to  rock  formation,  is 
elaborately  discussed  by  Vogt,  who  considers  them  in  connection 
with  the  melting  points,  and  the  specific  and  latent  heats  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals.  These  data,  however,  are  more  or  less  crude,  and 
Vogt's  results  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  merely  as  first  approxima- 
tions to  the  solution  of  the  problems  proposed,  and  as  subject  to  very 
critical  revision.  Vogt  also  sought  to  determine  the  molecular 
weights  of  several  silicates  from  the  observed  melting  point  depres- 
sions, and  concluded  that  they  were  represented  by  their  simplest 
empirical  formulae.  The  fused  minerals,  as  such,  exist  in  the  fluid 
magma,  although  they  are  partly  subject  to  electrolytic  dissociation. 
The  latter  phenomenon  has  also  been  much  studied  by  Doelter.' 
The  essential  point  in  Vogt's  and  also  in  Doelter's  work  is  that  they 
attempt  to  apply  modem  physicochemical  methods  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  magmas,  and  whether  their  conclusions  are  maintained  or  not 
they  are  at  least  suggestive. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  simple  cases  to  which  the 
theory  of  eutectics  is  easily  applied.  In  salt  and  water  we  have 
merely  a  system  of  two  components,  and  the  examples  given  by  Vogt 
are  of  like  simplicity.  But  igneous  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
complex,  and  may  contain  from  three  to  many  component  minerals. 
For  conditions  like  these  the  theoretical  treatment  is  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, although  the  researches  of  Van't  Hoff  on  the  Stassfurt  salts 
suggest,  with  their  diagrams,  certain  analogies  which  may  be  followed 
in  the  future.  The  laws  of  equilibrium  must  apply  to  all  possible 
cases  of  solution,  even  though  we  may  be  unable  as  yet  to  trace  the 
details  of  their  working.  Just  as  the  Stassfurt  problem  is  comphcated 
by  the  deposition  of  hydrates  and  double  salts,  so  from  the  magma 
complex  silicates  can  form,  and  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
each  may  develop  are  so  far  only  partially  determined.     The  diffi- 

>  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  297.    Also,  more  In  detail,  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  445, 1911. 

•  For  the  conditions  under  which  quarts  can  form  see  the  section  on  that  mineral  in  the  following  chapter. 

•  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  28, 1907,  p.  1313;  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  117, 1906,  pt.  1;  Zeitschr.  Elektro- 
chemle,  1908,  p.  652. 
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culties  that  confront  us  here  are  well  pointed  out  by  Roozeboom  ^  in 
bis  great  work  on  the  phase  rule,  where  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  igneous  rock  represents  many  components  and  many  solid 
phases.  Some  of  the  latter  are  definite  compounds,  and  some  are 
mixed  crystals  from  isomorphous  series.  If  the  cooling  of  the  magma 
has  been  too  rapid,  supersaturation  may  have  occurred,  with  a  change 
in  the  order  of  deposition  of  the  minerals  and  the  formation  of  some 
^undifferentiated  glass  base.  Furthermore,  lava  rising  from  a  great 
depth  undergoes  a  change  of  pressure,  which  modifies  the  relative 
solubility  of  its  components  and  alters  the  position  of  the  eu  tec  tic 
point. 

SEPARATION    OF    MINERALS, 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  no  universal  concrete 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  different 
minerals  will  separate  from  a  cooling  magma.  The  broad,  general 
principles  are  clear  enough,  but  their  application  to  the  problem 
under  consideration  is  an  affair  of  the  future.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  depend  upon  accurate  observations  and  experi- 
ments, and  in  that  way  accumulate  data  for  theory  to  work  upon. 
The  much-cited  phase  rule,  with  its  diagrams,  gives  us  a  mathe- 
matical method  of  dealing  with  our  facts,  but  it  is  inoperative  with- 
out them.  When  accurate  numerical  data  have  been  obtained,  then 
the  rule  will  become  applicable  to  the  relatively  simpler  cases;  but 
anything  more  complex  than  a  four-component  system  is  likely  to 
be  unmanageable.  At  present,  however,  we  can  see  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  are  involved  in  the  general  problem.  First,  the  entire 
composition  of  the  magma  must  be  taken  into  account,  together 
with  the  pressure  under  which  it  solidifies.  An  ordinary  lava, 
cooling  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  behave  very  differently 
from  similar  material  which  solidifies  at  a  great  depth  to  form  a 
laccolith  or  batholith.  In  the  latter  case  its  gaseous  contents  are  not 
so  completely  lost,  and  they,  especially  the  water  vapor,  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  order  of  mineral  deposition.  The 
retention,  under  pressure,  of  boric  acid  and  fluorine  will  cause  the 
formation  of  compounds  which  do  not  appear  in  surface  eruptions,  and 
such  minerals  as  tourmaline  and  the  micas  become  possible. 

If  in  any  given  case  we  regard  the  eutectic  mixture  as  the  solvent, 
the  minerals  that  are  in  excess  of  its  ratios  will  be  the  first  to 
crystallize.     Their  order  of  deposition  will  then  depend  upon  three 

iH.  W.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom,  Die  heterogenen  Olelchgewichte  vom  Standpunkte  der  Phaaenlehie, 
vol.  2,  Braunschweig,  1904,  pp.  240  et  seq.  For  a  simple  applioation  of  a  phase-rule  diagram  to  a  system 
of  two  components,  see  W.  McyerhoffeTi  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  voL  36, 1902,  p.  592.  T.  T.  Read  (Econ. 
Geology,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  101)  has  discussed  the  application  of  the  pliase  rule  to  the  study  of  magmas,  but 
his  suggestions  have  been  criticized  by  A.  L.  Day  and  £.  S.  Shepherd  (idem,  p.  286).  C.  Doelter  (MJik. 
pet.  Mitt.,  vol  25, 1907,  p.  79)  has  studied  what  he  calls  the  "stability  fields"  of  certain  minerals. 
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essential  conditions — ^namely,  their  relative  abundance,*  their  solu- 
bility in  the  eutectic,  and  their  points  of  fusion.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  less  soluble  and  less  fusible  sunstances  will  be  formed 
earliest.  With  an  excess  of  alumina,  corundum  and  spinel  may  form, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  so-called  accessory  minerals,  the  more 
trivial  constituents  of  a  rock,  are  among  the  first  separations. 
Apatite,  sulphides,  and  the  titanium  minerals  belong  in  this  class. 
Although  the  sulphides  are  more  easily  fusible  than  the  silicates, 
their  insolubility  in  a  silicate  magma  causes  their  early  precipitation. 
According  to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,^  the  sulphides  are  much  more  soluble 
in  very  hot  magmas  than  they  are  at  lower  temperatures,  and  this 
order  of  difference  is  one  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  Solu- 
bility varies  with  temperature,  and  differently  with  different  sub- 
stances. It  also  varies  with  the  solvent,  and  J.  Morozewicz^  has 
shown  that  alumosilicates  rich  in  soda  dissolve  alumina  much  more 
freely  than  the  corresponding  potash  compounds,  in  which  it  is  little 
soluble,  if  at  all.  So  also  the  sulphides,  as  Vogt  has  pointed  out,  are 
more  soluble  in  femic  magmas  than  in  the  saUc  varieties.  They  are 
consequently  more  abundant  in  basalts  and  diabases  than  they  are 
in  quartz  porphyry  or  rhyolite.  We  have  here,  apparently,  a  case 
of  limited  miscibility  between  fused  sulphides  and  fused  silicates, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  silicates  themselves  seem  to  be  miscible 
in  all  proportions.  At  least,  in  the  latter  case,  no  limitation  has  been 
observed,  except  in  so  far  as  chemical  reactivity  renders  the  mutual 
presence  of  certain  species  impossible.  In  an  actual  magma  these 
incompatibilities  do  not  exist,  nor  do  they  become  evident  when  we 
fuse  together  several  oxides  to  form  an  artificial  melt.  When, 
however,  we  fuse  mixtures  of  minerals,  as  in  the  researches  of  J. 
Lenar6i6,*  M.  Vuftnik  ®  and  B.  Vukits  •  the  limitations  of  this  class 
become  evident.  For  instance,  when  magnetite  is  fused  with  labra- 
dorite,  it  is  absorbed,  and  upon  cooling  the  melt,  augite  crystals 
appear.  With  magnetite  and  anorthite,  hercynite  may  be  formed; 
leucite  and  acmite  give  magnetite,  leucite,  and  glass;  and  so  on. 
Again,   leucite  and  nephelite  are  incompatible  with  quartz,  which 

1 F.  LoewiDson-Lessing  (Compt.  rend.  VH.  Cong.  gtel.  intemat.,  1897,  pp.  352-353)  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  relative  abundance  is  fundamentally  Important;  that  is,  silica  will  divide  Itself  among 
the  several  bases  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  mass  action;  or,  in  other  words,  that  law  will  determine 
what  silicates  can  form.    Its  detailed  application,  however,  is  perhaps  not  practicable. 

•Die  Sllikatschmelziasungen,  pt  1, 1903,  pp.  96-101. 

* Min.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1888-89,  pp.  56, 57. 

*  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705, 743.    . 
•Idem,  1904,  pp.  295, 340, 364;  1906,  p.  132. 

•  Idem,  1904,  pp.  705,  739.  See  also  memoirs  by  B.  K.  Schmutz,  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  2,  p.  124;  K. 
Bauer,  idem,  Beil.  Bd.  12,  p.  535, 1899;  K.  Petrasch,  idem.  Bell.  Bd.  17,  p.  498,  1903;  H.  H.  Reiter, 
idem,  BeU.  Bd.  22,  p.  183,  1906;  R.  Frels,  idem,  Bell.  Bd.  23,  p.  43,1907;  V.  P(Sschl,  Coitralbl.  Min., 
Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  571;  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  26, 1906,  p.  412;  H.  Schleimer,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1908,  vol.  2, 
p.  1;  M.  Urbas,  idem,  Bell.  Bd.,  vol.  25, 1908,  p.  261;  M.  Hauke,  idem,  1910,  p.  1;  Vera  Hammerle,  idem, 
Beil.  Bd.,  vol.  29, 1910,  p.  719;  and  H.  Andesner,  idem,  BeU.  Bd.,  vol.  30, 1910,  p.  467. 
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converts  them  into  feldspars;  and  a  multitude  of  such  condition 
help  to  determine  what  compounds  shall  crystallize  from  any  givei 
magma.  In  a  magma  of  defined  composition  certain  compoimd 
are  capable  of  formation,  others  are  not;  and  these  limitations  ar 
imperative.  In  the  next  chapter,  upon  rock-forming  minerals,  the^ 
will  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

In  ordinary  solutions,  two  substances  having  an  ion  in  commoi 
diminish  the  solubility  of  each  other.  How  far  this  rule  may  applj 
to  magmas  is  uncertain,  and  especially  so  because  of  our  ignorance  a 
to  what  the  ions  actually  are.^  Still  we  may  assume  that  oUvine 
MgjSiO^,  and  enstatite,  MgSiOj,  have  magnesium  ions  in  common 
and  with  them  the  rule  ought  to  work.  Each  should  be  less  solubl 
in  presence  of  the  other  than  it  is  when  present  alone,  and  the  sami 
condition  ought  to  hold  for  the  two  potassium  salts  leucite  and  ortho 
clase,  or  the  sodium  couple  albite  and  nepheline.  With  mixtures  o 
several  possible  silicates  the  rule  is  more  diflBcult  to  apply,  for  thei 
complex  ions  are  Ukely  to  form.  For  instance,  in  a  magma  capabl 
of  yielding  oUvine,  enstatite,  albite,  and  anorthite,  the  ions  may  b 
Mg,  Ca,  Na,  SiOj,  SiO^,  AlSiO^,  and  AlSigOg.  Even  in  such  a  case 
which  is  purely  hypothetical,  two  of  the  supposed  minerals  have  a] 
ion  in  common,  and  oUvine  and  enstatite  should  be  the  first  to  sepa 
rate.  Here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  what  really  happens  in  a  vas 
number  of  cases,  possibly  in  a  large  majority  of  cooling  magmas.  Thi 
order  in  which  the  minerals  are  deposited  is  essentially  that  laid  dowi 
by  H.  Rosenbusch,*  namely,  ores  and  oxides  first,  then  the  ferromag 
nesian  minerals,  then  the  feldspars,  and  finally,  if  an  excess  of  siUca  i 
present,  quartz.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  and  can  not  be  universal 
and  to  it  there  are  many  exceptions.  Its  common  vaUdity  must  h 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  most  igneous  rocks  are  formed  from  rela 
lively  few  components,  with  a  correspondingly  moderate  number  o 
possibilities.  So  far  as  they  are  of  the  same  general  nature  they  con 
soUdate  most  commonly  in  the  same  general  way. 

To  a  limited  degree,  minerals  are  deposited  from  a  magma  in  tin 
reverse  order  of  their  fusibility,  the  more  infusible  first ;  but  the  rule 
as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  general.  In  certain  cases,  however 
it  holds,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  successive  members  of  ai 
Lsomorphous  series.  Plagioclase  feldspars,  for  example,  often  exhibr 
a  zonal  structure,  with  the  less  fusible  Ume  salts  concentrated  at  th( 
crystalline  centers,  and  the  more  fusible  soda  salts  proportional!} 
more  abundant  around  their  outer  surfaces.  The  order  of  fusibilit^i 
seems  to  be  rather  a  minor  factor  in  the  process  of  mineral  f ormatioi 
during  magmatic  cooling.     The  early  crystalUzation  of  leucite  anc 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  greater  detail  see  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  27, 1906,  p.  133 
>Neues  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt.  2,  p.  1.    Compare  papers  by  J.  Joly,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  vol.  9, 1900,  p 

208;  J.  A.  Cunningham,  idem,  1901,  p.  383;  and  W.  J.  Sollas,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1900,  p.  295.    On  the  order  o 

consolidation  of  magmatic  minerals  there  is  a  copious  literature. 
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ivine  may  be  due  either  to  their  relative  infusibility,  to  their  insolu- 
lity  in  the  remainder  of  the  magma,  or,  as  Doelter  *  supposes,  to 
leir  superior  stability  at  high  temperatures.  Viscosity,  supersatu- 
ttion,  undercooling  and  rate  of  cooling  all  play  their  respective  parts 
[  the  solidification  of  a  magma,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
.  any  particular  instance  is  not  a  simple  matter.' 

DIFFERENTIATION. 

The  question  whether  there  is,  within  the  earth,  a  single,  sensibly 
jmogeneous  magma,  is  one  that  concerns  geology,  but  does  not 
lera  to  be  directly  approachable  through  chemical  evidence.  If, 
Dwever,  we  consider  the  problem  locally,  with  reference  to  effusions 
era  one  definite  volcanic  center,  the  chemist  may  have  something 
}  say.  Even  here  the  discussion  must  be  mainly  physical,  but  chem- 
al  principles  are  also  involved  in  its  settlement,  for  the  reason  that 
lemical  diflferences  characterize  the  lavas,  and  they  demand  con- 
deration. 

It  is  now  a  commonplace  of  petrology  that  within  a  given  area 
lere  may  be  a  variety  of  igneous  rocks,  exhibiting  a  relationship  to 
ae  another,  and  indicating,  by  their  mode  of  occurrence,  that  they 
ad  a  conmion  origin.  To  what  is  this  ''consanguinity,''  as  Iddings 
ills  it,  due  ?  If  the  lavas,  which  may  differ  widely,  came  from  one 
id  the  same  fissure  or  crater,  how  were  their  diflferences  brought 
bout  ?  To  this  question  there  have  been  many  answers,  but  its  dis- 
ission  still  continues  voluminously,  and  the  last  word  is  not  yet 
lid.  If  distinct  magmas  exist,  which  are  ejected  sometimes  sepa- 
itely  and  sometimes  commingling,  the  problem  becomes  apparently 
mple,  and  this  method  of  solution  has  been  repeatedly  proposed, 
•imsen  assumed  the  existence  of  two  such  magmas,  the  normal 
yroxenic  and  the  normal  trachytic,  and  Durocher  has  put  forth 
imilar  views.  Other  petrologists  have  thought  that  there  are  more 
dan  two  fundamental  magmas,  but  such  a  multiplication  of  assump- 
lons  can  only  end  in  confusion.  The  conception  is  simple  enough, 
ut  its  application  to  observed  phenomena  is  quite  the  reverse.  With 
tus  phase  of  the  question  chemistry  has  httle  to  do.  The  prevalent 
aodem  opinion  favors  the  idea  that  at  each  specified  locality  there  is 
ne  essentially  homogeneous  magma,  from  which,  by  some  process 
•f  diflFerentiation,  the  various  rock  species  of  the  region  have  been 

^  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  113, 1904,  p.  405.    Doelter  gives  many  data  on  the  separation  of  minerals 

uring  the  cooling  of  melts  of  known  composition.    T^e  different  species  were  first  fused  together. 

'  The  importance  of  discriminating  between  the  fusibility  of  a  mineral  and  Its  solubility  in  a  magma 

I  strongly  emphasized  by  A.  Lagorio,  in  Zeitschr.  IZryst.  Min.,  vol.  24, 1&95,  p.  285.    Minerals  may  dis- 

olve  «t  temperatures  f^  below  their  melting  poirts,  Just  as  salt  dissolves  In  water.    It  is  also  necessary 

3  distingui!^  between  simple  solution  and  chemical  reactivity.    In  the  one  process  a  body  dissolves 

iDd  recrystallizes  from  solution  without  change.    In  the  other  it  dissolves  because  of  reactions  with  the 

ohrent,  and  new  compounds  are  generated.    In  either  process,  however,  a  solution  may  become  saturated , 

Ad  then  its  sohrent  action  ceases.    On  viscosity  as  ralated  to  chemical  composition  in  silicate  fusions  see,.-^  ^ 
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derived.  Under  what  conditions  and  by  what  processes  can  sue 
a  differentiation  be  produced?  Upon  this  problem,  presented  i 
this  form,  physical  chemistry  has  some  suggestions  to  offer,  r^ardles 
of  the  antecedent  assumption  or  of  the  geological  evidence  upon  whic 
it  is  based  .^ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  consider  the  historical  aspect  c 
the  discussion,  for  that  has  been  well  done  by  several  other  writ^n 
J.  P.  Iddings,  especially,  in  his  memoir  upon  the  origin  of  igneou 
rocks,'  and  more  recently  W.  C.  Br5gger*  and  F.  Loewinson-Less 
ing  ^  have  done  full  justice  to  this  side  of  the  question.  We  nee 
only  take  up  broadly  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  suggested  h 
order  to  explain  the  observed  differentiation,  and  examine  them  as  U 
their  vahdity.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  details  is  out  of  thi 
question. 

Although  R.  W.  Bunsen  was  the  first  to  show  that  a  magma  is  reallj 
a  solution,  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  consideration  imtil  A.  La 
gorio,*  in  1887,  published  his  famous  memoir  on  the  nature  of  th( 
''glass  base"  or  groundmass.  In  developing  his  fundamental  con 
ception,  Lagorio  called  attention  to  ''Soret's  principle,''  which  assert: 
that  when  two  parts  of  the  same  solution  are  at  different  temperatures 
there  will  be  a  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance  in  the  coole 
portion.  Through  the  operation  of  this  process,  namely,  unequa 
cooling,  it  was  thought  that  a  homogeneous  molten  mass  might  be 
come  heterogeneous,  the  substances  with  which  a  magma  was  mos 
nearly  saturated  tending  to  acciunulate  at  the  cooler  points,  leaving 
the  warmer  portions  with  an  excess  of  the  solvent  material.  Thi 
view  was  speedily  adopted  by  many  petrographers,  but  objection; 
to  it  were  soon  found,  and  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.  G.  F 
Becker  •  showed  that  to  produce  the  observed  phenomenon  in  s( 
viscous  a  medium  as  molten  lava  by  such  a  process  of  molecula 
diffusion  would  require  almost  unlimited  time;  and  H.  Backstrom 
pointed  out  that  although  the  operation  of  Soret's  principle  migh 
cause  changes  in  the  absolute  concentration,  it  could  no  more  alte 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  dissolved  substances  than  it  could  u 
a  mixture  of  gases. 

Another  process  which  surely  plays  some  part,  great  or  small,  ii 
the  differentiation  of  magmas  is  the  solution  of  foreign  material.  Th( 
molten  lava,  as  it  rises  from  the  depths  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  h 

1  Harker,  in  his  Natural  history  of  igneous  rocks,  devotes  a  chapter  to  "hybridism"— that  is,  to  net 
formed  by  the  commingling  of  magmas.  Another  chapter  is  given  to  the  question  of  difleraitiBtioD 
Elsden,  in  his  Chemical  geology,  also  discusses  the  general  problem  at  some  length. 

*  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  12, 1892,  p.  89. 

>  Die  Eruptivgesteine  des  Kristianiagebietes,  pt.  3,  1898,  pp.  276  et  seq. 

*  Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  gtel.  intemat.,  1897,  p.  308. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  421.    This  memoir  is  rich  in  references  to  ibrmer  literature. 

*  Am.Jour.Sci.,4th8er.,vol.3,1887,  p.  21. 

f  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  1,  1803,  p.  773.  See  also  F.  Loewinson-LesBing,  Compt.  rend.  vn.  Cong.  S^- 
intemat.,  1897,  p.  390. 
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inclosed  between  walls  of  rock  upon  which  it  exerts  a  solvent  action. 
This  action  may  be  very  slight  or  it  may  be  important;  and  its  extent 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  magma,  the  character  of  the  rock 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  the  temperature,  and  the  pressure.  Not 
one  of  these  factors  can  be  set  aside  as  negligible.  The  absorbed 
rock  may  be  either  igneous  or  sedimentary;  the  effect  produced  upon 
it  may  be  limited  to  a  thin  contact  zone  or  it  may  permeate  large 
masses  of  material;  and  no  general  rule  governs  the  process  entirely. 
The  wall  rock  varies  in  solubility  with  respect  to  the  magma,  and 
this  condition,  modified  as  it  must  be  by  variations  in  temperature, 
is  of  prime  importance.  If  a  magma  is  saturated  with  respect  to  the 
substances  contained  in  its  walls,  its  solvent  action  will  be  slight;  if 
imsaturated,  its  activity  must  be  greater.  A  basaltic  magma  should 
take  up  siUea;  a  siUceous  magma  might  absorb  bases.  For  example, 
blocks  of  limestone,  more  or  less  altered  by  contact  with  the  molten 
magma,  are  ejected  from  some  volcanoes,  and  may  be  found  embedded 
in  the  solidified  lavas.  In  extreme  cases  they  may  disappear  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  local  enrichment  in  lime  salts  as  evidence  of  their 
former  nature.^  This  general  process,  this  assimilation  of  extraneous 
material,  is  given  much  weight  by  Johnston-Lavis  and  Loewinson- 
Lessing  in  their  discussions  of  magmatic  differentiation;  but  its 
effectiveness  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted.  K.  A.  Daly,'  a 
recent  advocate  of  the  assimilation  theory,  has  sought  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  igneous  intrusions  by  a  process  which  he  calls  '^  mag- 
matic stoping."  He  supposes  that  a  batholithic  magma  eats  its  way 
up  by  solvent  action  on  the  invaded  rocks.  Blocks  of  the  latter, 
loosened  by  this  process,  sink  into  the  fluid  mass  and  are  gradually 
dissolved.  Thus  the  composition  of  the  magma  is  altered.  Daly 
also  argues  in  favor  of  the  view  that  such  a  magma,  by  '^gravitative 
adjustment,"  will  separate  into  layers,  the  denser  submagma  below, 
the  lighter  above.  The  latter  conception  is  not  new,  and  has  had 
many  supporters. 

The  hypothesis  advanced  by  A.  Michel  L6vy  *  that  differentiation 
i3  brought  about  chiefly  by  a  circulation  at  high  temperatures  and 

1  See,  for  example,  H.  J.  Johnston- Lavis,  The  ejected  blocks  of  Monte  Somma:  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geo 
See.,  vol.  6, 1802-03,  p.  314.  Also  a  paper  in  Natural  Science,  vol.  4, 1804,  p.  134.  F.  Loewlnson-Lesslng 
(loc.  cit.)  gives  many  other  references  to  literature  on  this  subject.  For  experimental  data  on  the  solu- 
bility of  corundum,  emery,  andalusite,  kyanite,  kaolin,  pyrophyllite,  leucite,  and  quarts  in  magmas,  see 
A.  Lagorio(Zeit8chr.  Kryst.Min.,yol.  24, 18e6,p.285);  also  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak  (Neues  Jahrb.,  1884, 
pt.  1,  p.  18),  who  operated  on  olivine,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  blotite,  feldspars,  quartz,  garnet,  iolite,  and 
zircon  in  much  the  same  way.  How  far  these  experiments,  conducted  on  small  samples  during  short 
times,  can  be  used  to  illustrate  natural  phenomena  is  doubtful,  but  they  do  give  some  information  of  value. 
On  the  absorption  of  limestone  by  granite,  see  A.  Lacroix,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  123, 1886,  p.  1021. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vo].  15, 100?,  p.  260;  vol.  16, 1003,  p.  107;  vol.  20, 1905,  p.  185;  vol.  26, 1908,  p.  17, 
and  in  the  Rosenbusch  "  Festschrift,"  1006,  p.  203.  See  also  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  200, 1003,  p.  104, 
on  the  rocks  of  Mount  Ascutney.  A  discussion  of  Daly's  views,  mainly  adverse,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  WasUngton,  is  reported  ki  Science,  vol.  25, 1007,  p.  621.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  (Die  SilikatschmeU- 
Idsungen,  pt,  2,  1004,  p.  225)  regards  the  assimilation  theory  as  quite  untenable.  Daly's  views  have  been 
accepted  by  J.  BarreU,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  57, 1007,  pp.  155-156;  £.  C.  Andrews,  Rec. 
Oeol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  3,  lOujj  p.  126;  and  A.  P.  Coleman,  Jour.  Geology, 


«  BuU.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1807,  p.  367.  Jigitized  by 
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Tinder  great  pressures  of  the  so-called  ''fluides  mineralisateurs" — tha 
is,  of  water  and  the  other  vapors  or  gaseous  contents  of  the  magma- 
is  one  which  deserves  serious  consideration.  These  agents  are  sup 
posed  to  entangle  certain  other  constituents,  the  lighter  substances  o 
the  magma,  and  to  concentrate  them  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  fuse( 
mass.  Sihca  and  the  feldspathic  minerals  would  thus  accumulati 
near  the  top  of  a  volcanic  reservoir,  leaving  the  f  erromagnesian  mioer 
als  in  greater  proportion  at  the  bottom — an  order  corresponding  witi 
a  common  order  of  ejectment  during  eruptions.  This  order,  how 
ever,  is  not  invariable,  and  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  A.  Geikie, 
it  was  generally  reversed.  There  the  femic  rocks  represent  the  earli 
est  outflows  and  the  sahc  rocks  came  later.  A  progressive  enrich 
ment  in  sihca  took  place,  instead  of  the  impoverishment  that  Miche 
L6vy's  process  would  imply.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  according  U 
J.  P.  Iddings,'  lavas  of  medium  composition  were  emitted  first,  anc 
the  diflferentiation  was  a  sphtting  up  of  the  magma  into  femic  an( 
sahc  portions.  The  sequence  of  lavas,  then,  appears  to  have  beei 
different  in  different  regions,  and  the  irregularities  remain  to  h 
explained.  Apart  from  this  digression,  however,  the  suggestions  o: 
Michel  L6vy  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  magmatic  vapors  musi 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  process  of  differentiation,  foi 
they  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  a  lava  column  or  reser 
voir  and  to  modify  its  properties  locally.  It  is  quite  possible  thai 
they  may  bring  to  the  top  some  of  the  more  easily  sublimable  oxide 
or  sihcates,  together  with  decomposable  fluorides  and  chlorides,  anc 
during  an  eruption  these  substances  would  be  ejected  first.  A  com 
plete  segregation,  however,  is  not  assumed — only  a  differential  con 
centration  of  the  magmatic  components.  It  is  obvious  that  a  men 
important  fimction  of  the  ''mineralizers"  is  to  increase  the  fusi 
bihty  of  the  magmatic  mass  and  to  diminish  its  viscosity,  therebj 
facilitating  crystallization. 

In  a  later  paper  than  that  previously  cited  G.  F.  Becker*  has  showi 
that  fractional  crystallization  may  have  been  an  important  factoi 
in  producing  differentiation.  This  is  a  process  which  is  well  under- 
stood, and  it  must  have  been  more  or  less  operative.  From  this  point 
of  view  magmatic  differentiation  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  cool- 
ing process,  and  not  a  phenomenon  to  be  considered  aside  from  the 
ordinary  soUdification  of  a  lava.  The  magma,  whether  it  is  forming  a 
dike  or  a  laccoUth,  is  inclosed  between  walls  which  are  cooler  thar 
itself,  and  along  these  surfaces  the  less  fusible  or  less  soluble  minerab 
will  first  crystallize.  The  process  is  aided  by  the  circulation  of  con- 
vection currents;  and  that  portion  of  the  fused  mass  which  last 

1  The  ancient  volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  2, 1897,  p.  477. 

*  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  12, 1892,  p.  89.  Compare  J.  E.  Sporr,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  8, 1900, 
p.  621 ,  on  the  succession  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada.  Spun  gives  a  good  histoncal 
summary  of  the  subject,  beginning  with  the  pioneer  work  of  Rtchthofen. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  257. 
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lidifieSy  the  mother  liquor,  will  be  the  portion  of  maximum  fusibiUty, 
id,  therefore,  approximate  to  a  eutectic  mixture.  The  center  of 
e  dike  or  laccoUth  will  thus  have  one  composition  and  its  outer  parts 
LOther.  In  his  memoir  upon  the  Highwood  Mountains  L.  V. 
rsson  *  discusses  the  process  in  some  detail,  and  shows  how  convec- 
)n  and  crystallization  may  go  on  together.  When  great  diflFerences 
s{>ecific  gravity  exist,  as  in  the  separation  of  the  heavy  titaniferous 
agnetite  of  the  Adirondacks  from  the  lighter  rocks  of  the  same 
agmatic  mass,'  the  crystallizing  substances  may  settle  to  the  bot- 
m,  and  form  a  distinct  layer  quite  unUke  the  superincumbent 
aterial.  Even  very  moderate  differences  of  density  may  produce 
nilar  results,  although  in  less  degree.  For  example,  Loewinson- 
jssing*  has  shown  that  in  certain  Vesuvian  lavas  leucite  crystals 
Lve  risen  to  the  top,  while  augite  sank  to  the  bottom.*  In  the  differ- 
tiation  of  the  eruptive  iron  ores  of  Norway,  as  described  by  J.  H. 

Vogt,*  the  same  process  may  operate,  although  Vogt  gave  another 
terpretation  to  the  phenomena.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  Uquation 
rpothesis  of  J.  Durocher*  may  be  partly  appUcable,  and  we  can  easily 
nceive  of  the  cooling  magma  as  separating  into  lighter  and  heavier 
vers,  even  before  solidification  begins.  Kemp,  in  the  paper  just 
bed,  remarks  that  copper  matte  settles  out  almost  completely  from  a 
scous  mixture  of  matte  and  slag,  although  in  a  large  mass  of  magma 
►nvection  currents  might  hinder  the  perfect  working  of  such  a 
'ocess.  Liquation,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  a  possible  mode  of 
fferentiation,  but  probable  only  in  certain  special  cases.  It  implies 
limited  miscibiUty  of  the  magmatic  solutions,  and  that  does  not  often 
5cur.  J.  Morozewicz,^  however,  in  liis  experiments  upon  artificial 
agmas,  observed  several  cases  in  which  his  melts  differed  in  com- 
>sition  from  top  to  bottom,  the  undermost  portion  being  the  heav- 
st.  Similar  differences  of  density  are  well  known  to  the  glass 
akers,  as  shown  by  variations  in  refractive  capacity  between  the 
>p  and  bottom  portions  of  their  melts.  Such  a  ''gravitative  adjust- 
ment'' is  presumably  most  effective  in  slowly  cooling  magmas, 
jpecially  when  partial  crystallization  has  occurred.  The  minerals 
rat  formed  must  have  time  to  sink.     The  rate  of  cooling,  therefore, 

a  distinct  factor  in  the  differentiation  of  igneous  rocks. 

To  these  agencies  in  the  process  of  differentiation  must  be  added 
lat  of  pressure.     This  has  been  taken  into   account  by  Martin 

'  Bull.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  237, 1906,  p.  183.    Compare  also  A.  Barker,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  50, 

94,  p.  324;  and  T.  L.  Walker,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  410. 

'  See  J.  P.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1899,  p.  417. 

'  Studien  uebcr  die  Eruptivgesteine,  8t.  Petersburg,  1899,  p.  155. 

*  Similar  observations  are  recorded  by  much  earlier  workers,  as,  for  instance,  Charles  Darwin,  in  Geo 
eical  observations  on  volcanic  islands,  1844,  p.  117,  and  P.  Scrope  In  his  treatise  Volcanos,  1872,  p.  125. 

» See  summary  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1892,  p.  82. 

*  Annates  des  mines,  5th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1857,  p.  217. 
f  Min.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1888-89,  p.  233. 
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Schweig,*  whose  views  may  be  briefly  summarized  or  paraphrase 
as  follows:  In  a  molten  magma,  under  great  pressure,  partial  cryst« 
lization  occurs;  the  crystals  formed  sink  within  the  fluid  mass,  whi 
their  mother  liquor  accumulates  above  them.  An  eruption  tak 
place,  the  mother  liquor  is  ejected,  and  with  the  consequent  rehef 
pressure  the  f usibiUty  of  the  separated  crystalline  matter  is  increase 
The  latter,  remelted,  is  expelled  by  a  later  explosion,  and  in  this  wi 
the  magma,  originally  homogeneous,  gives  rise  to  two  or  more  diflfe 
ent  lavas,  emitted  from  the  same  vent.  The  separation  is  effected 
the  first  place  by  fractional  crystallization,  aided  by  gravity;  ai 
then,  under  reduced  pressure,  the  crystalline  layer  again  liquefies. 
This  is  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but  it  leaves  some  things  out 
accoimt.  Pressure,  in  the  first  instance,  raises  the  melting  points 
the  fused  minerals,  but  the  water  and  gases  dissolved  in  the  magn 
act  in  the  opposite  way.  They  tend  to  make  the  magma  more  f usibl 
When,  by  eruption,  these  gases  escape,  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  1\m 
biUty  to  offset  the  gain  from  reduced  pressure,  and  what  the  alg 
braic  sum  of  this  gain  and  loss  may  be  no  man  can  say.  The  oppo 
ing  tendencies  may  balance,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  one  or  tl 
other  will  be  the  stronger,  and  beyond  this  point,  with  the  availab 
evidence,  our  reasoning  can  not  go.  During  an  eruption  the  coi 
position  of  a  magma,  its  gaseous  load,  its  temperature,  and  the  pre 
sure  on  it  are  all  varying;  some  of  the  variations  are  slow  ai 
gradual,  others  are  rapid;  heat  may  be  lost  by  cooling ^  or  evolved  I 
chemical  change;  and  no  equation  can  yet  be  written  in  which  een 
of  these  factors  shall  receive  its  proper  valuation.  After  eruption  tl 
phenomena  are  less  complex;  but  even  then  we  are  only  able 
follow  them  partially.  Fractional  crystallization,  Uquation,  tl 
influence  of  dissolved  vapors,  and  the  assimilation  of  foreign  materi 
are  all  intelligible  processes,  but  the  first  one  named  is  the  mo 
general  and  presumably  the  most  important  of  all.  Even  its  infii 
ence  is  variable,  however,  becoming  zero  in  a  eutectic  mixture,  ai 
increasing  in  potency  as  we  recede  from  the  eutectic  point.  Tl 
more  closely  the  composition  of  a  magma  approaches  eutectic  ratio 
the  less  capable  of  fractionation  it  becomes. 

RADIOACTIVITY. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  recei 
speculations  and  investigations  relative  to  the  sources  of  volcan 
heat.  That  heat,  hitherto,  has  been  commonly  referred  either  totl 
molten  matter  left  over  after  the  consoUdation  of  the  lithosphere,  ( 
to  a  generation  from  mechanical  sources,  such  as  pressure  and  tl 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  17, 1903,  p.  516.  Originally  published  as  a  doctoral  dissertation.  The  pap 
contains  a  good  summary,  down  to  1903,  of  the  entire  subject  of  differentiation. 

*  The  sudden  expansion  of  the  gases  released  at  the  beginning  of  a  volcanic  eruption  must  exert  a  no 
worthy  cooling  effect  on  the  residual  magma. 
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iction    due  to  movements  within   the  crust.    The  discovery   of 

kdium,  however,  which  emits  heat  continuously,  has  led  to  new  con- 

iptions  that  are  at  least  worth  mentioning.^ 

The  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  radium  has  been  measured  by  sev- 

al  investigators.     The  subjoined  table  gives  most  of  the  results 

)tained,  expressed  in  gram  calories  per  gram  of  pure  radium  per 

)ur: 

Heat  emitted  by  radium. 


Authority. 


Curie  and  A.  Laborde 

Rutherford  and  11.  T.  Barnes.. 

Runge  and  J.  Precht 

Paschen 

Precht 

V.  Schweidler  and  V.  F.  Hess. 

.  Duane 

.  Duane 


Reference. 


Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  136,  1903,  p 

673. 
Phil.  Mag.,  6th  eer.,  vol.  7,  1904 

p.  202. 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  86  (2),  1904 

p.  7. 
Physikal.  Zeitschr.,  vol.  5,  1904 

p.  563. 
Annalen  der  Physik,  4th  ser.,  vol 

21,  1906,  p.  595. 
Monatflh.  Cnemie,  vol.  29,  1908^ 

p.  853. 
CJompt.  Rend.,  vol.  148,  1909,  p 

1448. 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  31 

1911,  p.  247. 


Small  calories. 


100  approx. 

100  approx. 

105. 

12G. 

134.4 

118. 

120. 

104  to  117. 


The  differences  between  these  determinations  are  due  partly  to 
ifferences  in  the  atomic  weight  assigned  to  radium  and  partly  to 
ifferent  methods  of  measurement ;  but  they  are  immaterial  in  respect 
)  the  present  discussion.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  1  gram  of 
idium  spontaneously  emits  heat  enough  every  hour  to  raise  the 
jmperature  of  more  than  100  grams  of  water  1**  Centigrade,*  an 
normous  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  energy  displayed  in  even 
ae  most  violent  chemical  reactions.  How  large  a  part  does  this 
solution  of  heat  play  in  volcanic  phenomena  or  in  maintaining  the 
Bmperature  of  the  earth  ? 

The  principal  radioactive  elements,  so  far  as  present  knowledge 
oes,  are  uranium,  radium,  and  thorium.  Actinium,  ionium,  and 
olonium  are  also  known,  but  their  thermal  efficiency  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  Potassium  and  rubidium  are  feebly  radioactive.  Ra- 
lium,  which  is  a  derivative  of  uranium,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
adioactive  element  so  far  discovered,  and  for  immediate  purposes  is 
he  only  one  which  need  be  taken  into  account.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  atomic  degradation  which  characterizes  the  elements 
ibove  named  is  probably  a  general  property  of  all  matter,  but  that 

^  A  diaciusion  of  the  purely  phjrslcal  or  mechanical  souioes  of  heat  does  not  fedl  within  the  scope  of  this 
zeatise. 
*  The  most  prohable  valae  is  118  caL 
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is,  as  yet,  only  an  unproved  speculation.^    It  may  or  may  not  b 
sustained  by  future  investigators. 

The  materials  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whether  igneous  c 
sedimentary,  are  now  known  to  be  measurably  radioactive.  Th 
radioactivity  is  even  conmiunicated  to  the  waters '  and  the  atmoi 
phere,  but  is  most  marked  in  the  older  rocks,  and  it  is  mainly  attril 
uted  to  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of  radium  in  exceedingly  minul 
traces.  The  other  unstable  elements;  doubtless,  play  their  part,  bi 
radium  appears  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  phenon 
enon.  The  measurements  of  what  may  be  called  geochemical  radi< 
activity  are  therefore  commonly  stated  in  terms  of  radium. 

The  decay  of  radium  is  through  a  series  of  stages  in  which  a  nun 
ber  of  products  are  successively  formed.  The  first  of  these  product 
the  radium  emanation,  to  which  the  name  niton  has  recently  bee 
given,  is  a  gas  belonging  to  the  hehum-argon  group.  By  decompo 
ing  a  rock  and  bringing  it  into  solution  this  gaseous,  radioactii 
substance  can  be  isolated,  and  its  amount  determined  by  its  actic 
upon  the  air  within  an  electroscope.  The  details  of  the  operatic 
need  hot  be  considered  here.  They  are  given  by  Strutt  in  his  pape 
upon  radium  in  rocks,  and  are  also  summed  up  by  Joly  in  his  treati 
upon  Radioactivity  and  geology.  The  amount  of  emanation 
strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radium  from  wliich  it  wi 
generated,  provided  enough  time  is  allowed  for  it  to  accumulate  unl 
its  rate  of  production  and  rate  of  decay  are  in  exact  equilibriur 
These  rates  are  known  to  a  fair  degree  of  approximation,  and  hen< 
measurements  of  the  emanation  are  easily  restated  in  equivalei 
quantities  of  radium. 

Since  1906  numerous  determinations  of  radium  in  rocks  have  be< 
made,  especially  by  R.  J.  Strutt  and  J.  Joly.'     From  Strutt's  mea 

1  N.  R.  Campbell  (Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  9,  1905,  p.  631;  vol.  11,  1906,  p.  206)  claims  to  have  disc* 
^red  radioactivity  in  several  common  metals.  H.  Qreinacher  (Annalen  der  Physik,  4th  ser.,  vol. 
1907,  p.  79)  attempted  to  determine  the  radioactivity  of  common  substances  by  a  calorimetric  meth< 
ond  obtained  negative  results.  If  it  exists,  its  intensity  is  too  small  to  be  measured  by  any  known  methc 
See  also  W.  W.  Strong,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  42, 1909,  p.  147;  M.  Levin  and  R.  Ruer,  PhysUml.  Zeitsct 
vol.  10, 1909,  p.  576. 

s  The  radioactivity  of  many  spring  waters  has  already  been  noted  in  the  chapter  on  mineral  sprin 
According  to  J.  Joly  (Radioactivity  and  geology,  p.  48),  sea  water  is  radioactive  to  an  extent  equival< 
to  an  oceanic  content  of  20,000  tons  of  radium.  The  deep-sea  sediments  are  much  more  radioactive.  A. 
Eve,  however  (Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1909,  p.  102),  found  much  smaller  amotmts  of  radium  in  s 
water  than  Joly— in  fact,  only  about  one-seventeenth  as  much.  For  a  reply  by  Joly  see  the  same  voIud 
p.  396.  F.  Himstedt  ( Physikal.  Zeitschr.,  vol.  5, 1904,  p.  210)  attributes  the  radioactivity  of  thermal  wat 
to  doop-seated  radioactive  minerals. 

« See  Radioactivity  and  geology,  already  cited.  For  Strutt's  papers  see  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  ser.  A,  vol. 
1900,  p.  472;  vol.  78, 1906,  p.  150;  vol.  80, 1908,  p.  672;  vol.  84, 1910,  p.  377.  The  figures  given  by  Strutt  In  t 
first  of  these  papers  involved  an  erroneous  constant  and  were  corrected  by  A.  S.  Eve  and  D.  Mcintosh,  Pt 
Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol  14, 1907,  p.  231.  These  authors  also  measured  the  radioactivity  of  various  rocks  m 
Montreal.  Jee  also  memoirs  by  C.  C.  Farr  and  D.  C.  H.  Florance,  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1909,  p.  8 
A.  L.  Fletcher,  idem,  vol.  20, 1910,  p.  36;  vol.  21, 1911,  pp.  102,  770;  A.  GOckel,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  1 
pt.  2, 1911,  p.  174,  abstract;  and  E.  H.  Buchner,  idem,  p.  243,  abstract.  Recent  papers  by  Joly,  partly  up 
radium  and  partly  upon  thorium,  are  in  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  17, 1909,  p.  760;  vd.  18, 1909,  pp.  140, 5 
vol.  ZO  191  J,  ^p.  126, 363.  On  the  radioactivity  of  pitchblende  see  H.  H.  Poole,  Idem,  vd.  19, 1910,  p.  3 
On  Australian  minerals,  D.  Mawson  and  T.  H.  Laby,  Chem.  News,  vol.  92,  1906,  p.  39.  On  lavas, 
Bcarpa,  Atti  Accad.  Lincei,  5th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1907,  p.  44;  R.  Nasini  and  M.  O.  Levi,  idem,  vol.  15, 1906, 
391;  vol.  17,  p.  432;  and  Q.  T.  Castorina,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1907,  p.  11  (abstract).  J.  W.  Waters  (Phil.  Ma 
6th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1910,  p.  908)  has  studied  the  Dresenoe  of  radioactive  minerals  in  oommoa  rooks.  On  nd 
thorium  see  O.  A.  Blanc,  idem,  vol.  13, 1907,  p.  378;  vol.  18, 1909,  p.  140. 
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urements,  as  oorrected  by  Eve  and  Mcintosh,  the  radium  in  28  igneous 
rocks  ranges  from  0.30  X  10~"  to  4.78  X 10""  grams  per  gram  of  mate- 
rial. The  average  is  1.7x10""".  The  highest  values  were  obtained 
from  granites,  the  lowest  from  basalts  and  olivine  rocks.  For  sedi- 
mentary rocks  the  average  of  17  determinations  gave  1.1  X 10"" 
grams  per  gram,  the  mean  of  the  two  averages  being  1.4x10"". 
This  amount  is  equivalent  to  an  emission  of  heat,  the  heat  given  out 
by  radium,  about  28  times  as  great  as  is  needed  to  account  for  the 
observed  temperature  gradient  within  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Joly's  figures  are  much  higher  than  those  of  Strutt,  and  cover  a 
much  larger  number  of  determinations.  As  summed  up  by  him,* 
the  mean  radium  content  of  igneous  rocks  is  5.5x10""  grams  per 
gram,  and  that  of  sedimentary  rocks  4.3X10"".  Joly,  moreover, 
finds  only  slight  differences  (as  compared  with  Strutt's  results) 
between  the  plutonic  rocks  and  those  of  volcanic  origin.  The  dis- 
cordance between  Strutt  and  Joly  I  can  not  attempt  to  explain;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  granitic  rocks  and  perhaps  also  the  nephe- 
line  syenites  should  show  the  highest  values.  In  them  the  minerals 
of  uranium,  radium  and  thorium  are  principally  concentrated.* 
The  radioactivity  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  may  be  due  to  a  distri- 
bution of  the  radium  emanation  by  circulating  waters,  in  which  the 
gas  is  soluble.  That  of  mineral  springs  is  explicable  in  the  same 
way. 

An  attempt  to  compute  the  total  amount  of  radioactive  matter  in 
the  earth  and  its  thermal  significance  would  be  obviously  premature. 
The  available  data  are  too  scanty,  too  discordant,  and  in  some 
respects  too  incomplete  for  such  a  purpose.  According  to  Strutt, 
the  radium  must  be  mainly  within  an  outer  shell  of  rock  of  relatively 
moderate  thickness;  for  if  it  were  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
earth  the  earth  would  be  growing  warmer,  which  is  highly  improb- 
able.' Its  precise  distoibution,  however,  can  only  be  determined 
after  many  more  experiments  have  been  made,  in  which  the  radio- 
activity of  each  rock  mass  shall  be  correlated  with  its  exact  petrologic 
nature.  An  apparent  '*  granite,''  for  example,  may  be  really  a  meta- 
morphic  rock  in  masquerade,  and  not  a  true  plutonic.  The  thorough 
geologic  and  petrologic  study  of  each  sample  of  rock  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  its  radioactive  measurement. 

On  the  purely  qualitative  side  of  the  problem  more  can  be  said. 
It  is  proved  that  the  surface  rocks  of  the  earth  contain  diffused  ra- 
dium, and  that  must  be  emitting  heat  at  a  definite  rate.  On  this 
basis  of  fact  Major  C.  E.  Button*  has  suggested  that  volcanic  heat 
may  be  developed  by  radioactivity  in  limited  tracts  from  1  to  3  and 

1  Kadioactiyity  and  geology,  p.  276. 

s  a.  von  dem  Bome  (Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  gool.  Gesell.,  vol.  58,  1006,  p.  1)  has  found  the  granite  of  the 
Engebifge  to  be  strongly  radioactive. 

•  See aboC. Ltebenow  P^BlkalJelteohr.. vol. 6, MM. p. m.  ^  i^OOQ IC 

*  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  14, 1906,  p.  2».  ^  ^  O 
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not  over  4  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Heat  thus  develope 
might  so  accumulate  as  to  fuse  the  rocks  in  which  it  was  generatec 
In  time,  when  enough  material  was  melted ,  the  water  inclosed  in  th 
magma  thus  produced  would  become  explosive,  and  an  eniptio 
would  follow.  Then  a  period  of  quiet  would  ensue,  more  heat  woul 
be  released  by  the  subterranean  radium,  and  another  explosion  woul 
occur.  Thus  Dutton  explains  the  periodicity  of  eruptions,  and  h 
argues  that  no  permanent  reservoirs  of  molten  magma  are  require 
in  order  to  account  for  volcanic  phenomena.  Button's  views  hav 
been  opposed  by  G.  D.  Louderback,*  partly  on  geologic  grounds,  an 
partly  because  radiferous  minerals,  such  as  uraninite,  are  not  foun 
among  volcanic  products.  On  the  other  hand  Joly  ^  is  inclined  t 
favor  Dutton^s  suggestion,  having  found  Vesuvian  lavas  to  be  highl 
radioactive.  His  figures,  for  the  lavas  emitted  since  1621,  give,  i 
mean,  12.3  X  lO""  grams  of  radium  per  gram  of  rock,  an  astonishingl 
high  figure,  which  seems  to  need  verification. 

In  speculations  of  this  order  there  is  a  certain  fascination,  but  als 
a  tendency  to  push  the  conclusions  too  far.  It  is  extremely  probj 
ble  that  radioaction  may  account  for  part  of  the  heat  emitted  froi 
volcanic  vents,  but  whether  it  is  the  greater  part  or  not  is  more  uncei 
tain.  In  any  case,  the  reported  radioactivity  of  potassium  *  must  b 
taken  into  account,  a  metal  millions  of  times  more  abundant  thai 
radium,  which  fact  may  offset  its  feeble  intensity.  Mechanical  agec 
cies  and  chemical  reactions  also  count  for  something  in  volcani 
phenomena,  and  the  heat  due  to  them  should  not  be  ignored.  It  i 
much  more  likely  that  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  a  combinatioi 
of  causes,  than  that  they  are  ascribable  to  any  one  cause  alone. 

The  final  degradation  products  of  radium,  and  therefore  of  it 
parent,  uranium,  are  helium  *  and  probably  lead.  The  elemental; 
pedigrees  are  somewhat  long,  and  their  consideration  in  detail  woul 
be  out  of  place  here.  The  rate  at  which  helium  is  generated  is  fairi; 
well  known,  and  upon  that  constant  a  method  of  determining  the  ag 
of  minerals  has  been  based.^  Given  the  amount  of  uranium  o 
radium  in  a  rock  or  mineral,  and  also  the  amount  of  helium  which  i 

I  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  14, 1906,  p.  747. 

s  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  8er.,  vol.  18,  1909,  p.  577.  The  possible  rplation  of  volcanlsm  to  radioactivity  is  at 
discussed  by  F.  von  Wolff,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  60, 1908,  p.  431. 

s  See  N.  K.  Campbell  and  A.  Wood,  Proc.  Cambridge  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  14, 1906-1906,  p.  15;  and  Campbd 
Idem,  pp.  211,  557.  Also  E.  Henriot,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 1909,  p.  910;  Henriot  and  G.  Varon,  iden 
vol.  149,  p.  30;  J.  C.  McLennan  and  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Physlkal.  Zeltschr.,  voL  9, 1908,  p.  510.  M.  Lerln  an 
R.  Ruer  (Idem,  vol.  10,  1909,  p.  576)  studied  many  elements  other  than  those  strongly  radioactive  an 
found  only  K  and  Rb  to  emit  undoubted  radiations.  W.  W.  Strong  (Am.  diem.  Jour.,  vol.  42,  1901 
p.  147)  obtained  similar  results  and  also  found  radioactivity  in  erbhim.  R.  J.  Strutt  (Proc  Roy.  Soc 
vol.  81A,  1908,  p.  278)  suggests  that  the  helium  In  the  Stassfurt  salts  may  be  derived  tram  potassiuin. 

*  According  to  F.  Soddy  (Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1908,  p.  513)  uranium  and  thorium  both  yield  belhur 

»  See  E.  Rutherford,  Radioactive  transformations,  p.  187.  For  applications  of  the  method,  see  R.  J 
Strutt,  Proc  Roy.  Soc.,  ser.  A,  vol.  81, 1908,  p.  272;  vol.  83, 1909,  pp.  96, 298;  vol.  84, 1910,  pp.  194, 379.  Fo 
criticisms  of  the  method,  see  M.  Levin,  Zeltschr.  Elektrochemie,  vol.  13, 1907,  p.  390;  G.  F.  Becker,  BuF 
Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  19,  1908,  p.  113;  J.  Joly,  Radioactivity  and  geology,  chapter  11;  J.  KoeDlgsbergei 
Geol.  Rundschau,  vol.  1, 1910,  p.  245;  and  A.  Holmes,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  85A,  1911,  p.  348. 
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contains,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  generate  the  helium  is 
easily  calculated. 

By  this  method  Rutherford  computed  the  ages  of  a  fergusonite 
and  a  uraninite  at  something  over  500,000,000  years;  the  figures 
being  minima  because  some  helium  might  have  escaped.  Joly, 
revising  the  calculations  by  means  of  a  different  value  for  the  rate 
of  change  of  uranium  into  radium,  reduced  the  estimate  to  241,000,000 
years.  By  the  same  method  Strutt  found  the  age  of  thorianite  from 
Ceylon  to  be  above  280,000,000  years,  and  of  a  Canadian  sphene 
710,000,000  years.  For  more  modem  rainerals  Strutt  found  much 
smaller  ages.  Sph»rosiderite  from  the  Oligocene  was  found  to  be 
8,400,000  years  old;  hematite  from  the  Eocene  31,000,000;  and 
hematite  from  the  Carboniferous  150,000,000  years.  He  also  studied 
a  niunber  of  phosphatic  nodules,  which  gave  still  lower  figures,  in 
one  case  225,000  years.  The  order  of  the  geological  formations  was 
approximately  followed,  the  oldest  minerals  being  found  in  the  oldest 
rocks. 

Assuming  that  lead  is  the  final  product  of  the  degradation  of 
uranium,  B.  B.  Boltwood  *  has  sought  to  determine  the  age  of  cer^ 
tain  minerals  from  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  when  both 
are  present.  The  ratio  multipUed  by  10  *®  gives  the  approximate 
age.  By  this  method  Boltwood  found  ages  for  various  minerals, 
ranging  between  410,000,000  years  for  a  uraninite  from  Connecticut, 
to  2,200,000,000  years  for  Ceylonese  thorianite:  the  last  figure  being 
several  times  larger  than  that  given  by  Strutt.  The  great  uncertainty 
of  such  calculations,  however,  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  G.  F. 
Becker,^  who  has  appUed  it  to  the  rare-earth  minerals  from  Baringer 
Hill,  Llano  County,  Texas,  with  the  following  results: 

Yttrialite  (Mackintosh) 11,470,000,000  years. 

Yttaialite  (Hiliebrand) 5,136,000,000  years. 

Mackintoflhite  (Hiliebrand) 3,894,000,000  years. 

Nivenite  (Mackintosh) 1,671,000,000  years. 

Fergusonite  (Mackintosh) 10,350,000,000  years. 

Feiigusonite  (Mackintosh) 2,967,000,000  years. 

The  list  might  be  extended  still  further,  but  it  is  full  enough  as  it 
stands.  The  minerals  are  all  from  one  deposit,  which  is  of  about  the 
same  geologic  age  as  the  Connecticut  uraninite  studied  by  Ruther- 
ford, and  yet  the  figures  vary  enormously,  even  for  a  single  species. 
The  assumption  that  lead  is  derived  from  uranium  may  be  correct; 
but  that  all  the  lead  in  a  given  mineral  had  that  origin  is  most  doubt- 
ful. In  the  evolution  of  the  chemical  elements  lead  probably  existed 
before  uranium,  and,  being  more  stable,  was  developed  in  larger 
quantities.  Magmatic  lead,  as  represented  by  galena,  is  common 
in  pegmatites,  and  may  easily  have   become  entangled  with  other 

t  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  88. 

*  BuU.  Oeol.  Sec.  America,  vol.  19, 1908;^  p.  ISt.  i 
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minerals  as  an  occluded  impurity  when  crystallization  first  toe 
place.  This  possibility  is  pointed  out  by  Becker  very  clearl 
The  uranium-lead  ratio  is  of  very  questionable  value  in  compu 
ing  the  age  of  minerals. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  the  use  of  the  helium-radium  rati 
when  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  helium  was  generated  by  radioactr 
decay.  Helium  is  found  in  the  nebulae,  the  hotter  stars,  and  the  su 
and  the  sun  contains  lead  also;  but  uranium,  thorium,  and  radiu 
have  not  yet  been  recognized  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Primordi 
helium,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  possibili 
that  the  reaction  by  which  uranium  decays  may  be  reversed  under  t 
enormous  pressures  and  high  temperatures  existing  within  the  eartl 
On  the  basis  of  that  supposition  we  can  imagine  that  some  of  t 
hehum  found  in  minerals  may  be  only  left-over  material  from  t 
original  reactions  in  which  the  heavier  elements  were  formed.  1 
alternative  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  certain  beryls  in  which  Strut 
found  much  hehum  but  no  radioactive  parent  from  which  it  mig 
have  been  generated.  The  helium  in  such  cases  may  have  original 
from  unknown  radioactive  substances  of  such  great  instabiUty  tk 
no  trace  of  them  remains  unchanged.  ThQ  assumption  of  primord 
hehum  is,  however,  more  probable,  or  at  least  less  speculati^ 
A.  Piutti '  has  shown  that  helium  is  absorbed  by  certain  melt 
salts  and  minerals,  and  that  its  presence  therefore  tells  nothing 
their  age.  The  permeabihty  of  quartz  to  hehum,  which  is  perceptil 
at  220°  and  very  great  at  1,100°,  may  have  some  bearing  on  t 
problem  now  before  us.*  That  minerals  should  differ  in  th 
permeabihty,  and  also  in  their  capacity  for  retaining  helium 
almost  beyond  question.  Another  difficulty  is  suggested  by  the  wc 
of  Ellen  Gleditsch,*  who  has  shown  that  the  ratio  between  radii 
and  uranium  in  minerals  is  not  constant.  That  ratio  enters  ii 
many  of  the  calculations  relative  to  the  age  of  radioactive  minerals. 

Finally,  the  discordance  between  the  foregoing  computations  a 
other  methods  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  earth  is  extraordina 
From  chemical  denudation,  from  paleontological  evidence,  and  fn 
astronomical  data  the  age  has  been  fixed  with  a  noteworthy  degi 
of  concordance  at  something  between  50  and  100  miUions  of  yeai 
The  high  values  found  by  radioactive  measurements  are  therefore 
be  suspected  until  the  discrepancies  shall  have  been  explained.^ 

1  This  possibility  is  recognised  by  Rutherford,  op.  cit.,  p.  194;  by  M.  Levin,  Zeitschr.  Elektrochei 
vol.  13, 1907,  p.  390;  and  also  by  Becker  in  the  paper  Just  cited. 
«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  80  A,  1908,  p.  672. 

•  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  100,  pt.  2, 1911,  p.  88  (abstract). 

4  See  A.  Jaquerod  and  F.  L.  Perrot,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  139, 1904,  p.  789;  vol.  144, 1907,  p.  13&. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 1909,  p.  1451;  vol.  149, 1909,  p.  287. 

•  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  No.  6, 1910. 

7  See  J.  Marckwald,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  41, 1908,  p.  1559,  for  a  summary  of  the  subjec 
radioactivity.  Madame  M.  6.  Curie's  Traits  de  radioactivity,  2  vols.  Paris,  1910,  is  also  most  important. 
Zeitschr.  Elektroohemie,  vol.  IS,  1907,  pp.  309-406,  is  a  series  of  papers  forming  a  symposhim  upoD 
SQbJect, 
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CHAPTER  X. 
ROCK-FORMING  MINERALS. 


PRELIMINARY   STATEMENT. 

When  a  magma  solidifies,  it  may  do  so  either  as  a  glass  or  as  an 
gregate  of  crystalline  minerals.  In  the  latter  process,  which  is  the 
st  step  in  the  general  process  of  magmatic  differentiation,  and  in 
lich  molecular  diffusion  plays  an  important  part,  each  mineral  is 
stinctly  marked  off  in  space  and  occupies  a  r^on  of  its  own.  It 
ay  not  be  pure;  it  may  entangle,  during  its  formation,  particles  of 
her  substances,  but  its  definiteness  and  integrity  are  none  the  less 
5ar. 

Although  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  mineral  species  are  known 
science,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  them  are  in  any  sense 
•undant  or  to  be  reckoned  as  essential  constituents  of  rocks.  An 
leous  rock  is  usually  a  mixture  of  silicates,  containing,  as  basic 
Btals,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  aluminum, 
th  oftentimes  free  sihca.  Other  substances  are  present  only  in 
ite  subordinate  proportions.  There  may  be  small  quantities  of 
iosphates,  especially  apatite,  some  fluorides,  various  free  oxides,  the 
anium  minerals,  zircon,  sulphides  in  trivial  amount,  and  sometimes 
le  elements,  such  as  graphite  or  metalUc  iron;  but  these  constitu- 
ts  of  a  rock  have  only  minor  significance,  except  in  some  exceed- 
?ly  rare  instances.  The  exceptions  need  not  be  considered  now. 
Each  mineral  species,  using  the  word  in  its  rigorous  sense,  is  a  defi- 
le chemical  entity,  capable  of  formation  only  under  certain  distinct 
nditions,  and  Uable  to  alteration  in  various  ways.  Each  one  may 
I  studied  as  it  exists  in  nature,  with  the  alterations  which  it  there 
idergoes;  or  it  may  be  investigated  synthetically,  with  reference  to 
\  possible  modes  of  origin,  or  by  analytical  methods  in  order  to 
stermine  what  tranformations  it  is  likely  to  experience.  Both 
ethods,  the  experimental  and  the  observational,  furnish  legitimate 
les  of  attack  upon  geological  problems.  A  mineral,  with  its  associa- 
3ns,  is  a  record  of  chemical  changes  that  have  taken  place,  but  they 
)  not  end  its  history.  It  is  still  subject  to  decay — that  is,  to  trans- 
rmations  into  other  forms  of  matter,  and  their  study,  chemically 
•  in  the  field,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  metamorphic  geology. 
Iteration  products  are  highly  significant,  but  their  investigation 
jmands  extreme  caution.  Errors  of  diagnosis  have  been  conunon  in 
le  past,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  substances  and  with  regard  to  their 
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implications;  and  each  reported  case  of  alteration,  therefore,  shou 
be  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  A  compact  muscovite,  i 
example,  may  easily  be  mistaken,  on  superficial  examination,  for  U 
or  serpentine;  and  errors  of  that  kind  may  deprive  an  otherwise  go 
observation  of  all  its  meaning. 

Many  compounds,  identical  with  natural  minerals,  have  been  pi 
pared  by  laboratory  methods,  which  may  either  reproduce  the  con< 
tions  existing  in  nature  or  vary  widely  from  them.  Each  substar 
can  be  made  in  several  different  ways,  and  so  the  results  of  expe 
ment  may  or  may  not  have  geological  significance.  In  one  proc( 
the  conditions  of  a  coohng  magma  are  exactly  paralleled;  where 
another  may  have  no  relation  to  the  phenomena  observed  by  t 
geologist.  The  correct  interpretation  of  laboratory  experiments 
therefore,  an  affair  demanding  nicety  of  judgment;  and  the  discru 
ination  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  data  is  not  always  easy.  T 
synthesis  of  a  mineral  may  be  chemically  important,  and  yet  sh 
no  Ught  upon  the  problems  of  geology.  Still,  indirect  testimony 
often  of  value,  and  none  of  it  should  be  rejected  hastily. 

In  the  following  pages  the  more  important  minerals  of  the  igneo 
and  metamorphic  rocks  will  be  considered  individually,  from  i 
various  points  of  view  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Ii 
portance  and  abundance,  however,  do  not  always  go  together, 
relatively  infrequent  mineral  may  be  important  for  what  it  signifie 
and  therefore  receive  more  attention  here  than  some  of  the  common 
species.  In  a  general  way  the  usual  order  of  mineral  classification  w 
be  followed,  but  not  rigorously.  In  some  cases,  for  petrograpl 
purposes,  two  minerals  may  be  studied  consecutively  which  in  a  tes 
book  upon  mineralogy  would  be  widely  separated.  The  probler 
of  paragenesis,  which  are  all-important  here,  are  quite  independei 
of  mineralogical  classification.  The  titanium  minerals — rutile,  ihne 
ite,  perofskite,  and  titanite,  for  example — can  be  properly  consider 
successively,  although  one  is  an  oxide,  two  are  titanates,  and  the  f ourl 
is  a  titanosilicate.  Petrographically  they  belong  together;  mi 
eralogically  they  do  not.  So  much  premised,  we  may  go  on  to  stuc 
the  individual  species,  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  free  element 
carbon  and  iron.  The  inclusion  of  diamond  in  this  category  may  1 
justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  magmat 
origin. 

DIAMOND    AND  GRAPHITE. 

Diamond. — ^Pure  or  nearly  pure  carbon.  Isometric.  Atom 
weight,  12;  molecular  weight,  unknown.  Specific  gravity,  3. 
Atomic  volume,  3.4.  Hardness,  10.  Colorless  to  black,  with  varioi 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  red,  and  brown.  The  black  carbonad 
has  a  specific  gravity  shghtly  below  that  of  the  pure  diamond,  ranj 
ing  from  3.15  to  3.29.     FusibiUty  unknown,  probably  above  3;000 
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Combustible  at  high  temperatures;  between  800^  and  850®,  according 
to  H.  Moissan,^  although  oxidation  begins  at  a  point  somewhat  lower. 
The  diamond  has  been  produced  artificially  in  several  ways.  R.  S. 
Marsden,*  in  1880,  claimed  to  have  obtained  minute  crystals  from  the 
solution  of  amorphous  carbon  in  molten  silver.  J.  B.  Hannay,'  by 
heating  amorphous  carbon  with  bone  oil  and  metaUic  Uthium,  under 
great  pressure,  also  secured  a  few  crystals  of  carbon  which  appeared 
to  be  in  the  form  of  diamond.  Moissan,^  however,  was  the  first  to 
obtain  unimpeachable  results.  He  dissolved  carbon  in  melted  iron, 
and  cooled  the  mass  suddenly  under  pressure.  From  the  cooled  iron, 
undoubted  crystals  of  diamond  were  isolated.  J.  Friedl&nder  *  dis- 
solved graphite  in  fused  olivine  and  obtained  small  diamonds,  and 
R.  von  Hasslinger,^  by  solution  of  amorphous  carbon  in  an  artificial 
magnesium  silicate  magma,  was  similarly  successful.  A  little  later 
R.  von  Hasslinger  and  J.  Wolff'  repeated  and  varied  this  experi- 
ment, using  different  magmas  in  order  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions the  diamonds  would  be  formed.  Magnesia  and  lime  appeared 
to  favor  the  crystaUization  of  the  carbon,  but  a  high  proportion  of 
sihca  in  the  magma  seemed  to  act  adversely.  According  to  HassUnger 
and  Wolff,  a  carbide*  is  probably  first  produced,  from  which,  later,  the 
carbon  separates  in  adamantine  form.  L.  Franck  and  Ettinger^ 
claim  to  have  found  diamonds  in  hardened  steel,  and  A.  Ludwig^ 
observed  their  formation  when  an  electric  current  was  passed  through 
an  iron  spiral  embedded  in  powdered  gas  carbon,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  and  under  great  pressure.  In  a  later  investigation  Lud- 
wig  *®  fused  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  iron  in  an  electric  stream,  and 
then  suddenly  chilled  the  mass  by  admission  to  it  of  water  under 
a  pressure  of  2,200  atmospheres.  Under  these  conditions  of  pressure 
and  instantaneous  cooling  the  fused  carbon  solidified  in  the  form  of 
minute  diamonds.  With  slow  cooling  the  more  stable  graphite  is 
produced.  These  ob8erv|itions  accord  with  the  recent  conclusions  of 
Moissan,^^  who  finds  that  when  carbon  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature 
at  atmospheric  pressure  it  volatilizes  without  fusion  and  on  cooling 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135, 1902,  p.  021. 

s  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  11, 1S80-S1,  p.  20.  K.  Chrustchofl  (Zoitscbr.  anorg.  Gbemle,  vol.  4, 
1803,  p.  472)  alao  obtained  diamonds  from  solution  in  silver.  Molten  silver,  he  says,  can  dissolve  about  6 
percentofoarbon. 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  30, 1880,  pp.  188, 4£0. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1803,  p.  218.  Also  C.  Frledel,  idem,  p.  224.  See  also  Q.  Ifajoraaa,  Atti  Aecad. 
Llncel,  5th  ser.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 1897,  p.  141. 

»  Abstract  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1808,  p.  226. 
e  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  23, 1902,  p.  817. 

7  SltcongBb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  112, 1903,  p.  507. 

8  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1896,  pt.  2,  p.  573.    From  Stahl  u.  Elsen,  voL  16,  p.  685. 

*  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  25, 1901,  p.  979. 
i«Zeit8chr.  Elektrochemie,  vol.  8, 1902,  p.  273. 

11  Gompt.  Rend.,  vol.  140, 1908,  p.  277.  See  also  Annales  chim.  phys.,  8th  ser.,  v^I.  5, 1905,  p.  174.  On 
diamonds  in  blast-fiiniace  slag  and  the  conditions  of  their  possible  formation,  see  H.  Fleissner,  Oesterr. 
Zeltschr.  Berg-  u.  Hflttenwesen,  vol.  68, 1910,  pp.  621, 539, 560, 570.  See  also  P.  Neumann,  Zeitschr.  Elek- 
trochemie, vol.  15,  1909,  p.  817. 
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always  yields  graphite  alone.  In  Moissan's  work,  however,  external 
pressure  is  not  applied.  It  is  generated  by  internal  expansion  within 
the  iron,  when  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  suddenly  cooled.  The 
addition  of  a  little  ferrous  sulphide  to  the  fused  iron  seems  to  increase 
the  yield  of  diamonds. 

According  to  6.  Rousseau,^  diamond  is  formed  at  ordinary  pres- 
sures when  acetylene,  generated  from  calcium  carbide,  is  decomposed 
by  an  electric  current  at  a  temperature  of  about  3,000**.  C.  V.  Bur- 
ton' claims  to  have  obtained  diamond  crystals  from  solution  in 
molien  lead  to  which  about  1  per  cent  of  calcium  had  been  added. 
Finally,  Sir  William  Crookes  ^  has  detected  diamonds  in  the  ash  of 
cordite  which  had  been  exploded  in  closed  vessels.  In  the  last 
instance  the  pressure  generated  must  have  been  very  high. 

In  nature  the  diamond  is  ordinarily  found  in  gravels  and  until 
recently  little  was  known  of  its  parent  rock.  It  has  also  been  discov- 
ered in  several  meteorites,  as  in  the  meteoric  stones  of  Novo-Urei, 
Russia,^  and  Carcote,  Chile,*  and  the  meteoric  iron  of  Canyon  Di- 
ablo .•  The  Novo-Urei  stone  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  olivine,  67.48 
per  cent,  with  augite  23.82  per  cent,  and  therefore  resembles  a  peri- 
do  tite.  The  Canyon  Diablo  iron  contains  nodules  of  iron  sulphide, 
troilite,  which  recall  Moissan's  latest  experiments,  and  also  graphite. 
For  each  occurrence  the  artificial  production  of  diamonds  furnishes 
a  parallel — Hasslinger's  work  in  one  case,  Moissan's  in  the  other. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  as  a  mineral  seems  to  be  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing  data.  It  is  formed  by  crystallization  from  the 
solution  of  carbon  in  a  fused  magma,  and  the  latter,  in  most  cases, 
seems  to  have  had  the  composition  of  a  peridotite — an  association 
which  is  also  seen  in  the  Novo-Urei  meteorite.  In  the  South  African 
mines  the  diamonds  occur  in  or  near  volcanic  pipes,  embedded  in  a 
decomposed  rock,  which  has  been  described  as  a  peridotitic  tuff  or 
breccia.^  The  volcanic  character  of  this  matrix  or  ''blue  ground" 
was  early  recognized,  and  several  authorities,  notably  the  late  H. 
Carvill  Lewis,*  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  diamonds  to  the  sol- 

1  Gompt.  Rend.,  vol.  117, 1893,  p.  164. 

s  Nature,  vol.  72, 1905,  p.  397. 

s  Pn>c.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  76  A,  1905,  p.  458. 

*  M.  Erofdef  and  P.  Latschlnoff,  Jour.  Russ.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  20, 1888,  p.  185.  Abstract  in  Jour.Ghflm. 
Soc.,  vol.  56, 1889,  p.  224. 

»  W.  Will  and  J.  Finnow,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  GeseU.,  vol.  23, 1890,  p.  345. 

•  O.  A.  Koenlg  and  A.  E.  Foote,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  418. 
7  See  E.  Cohen,  5.  Jahresber.  Ver.  Erdkunde,  Metx,  1882,  p.  129. 

>  Papers  before  the  British  Aasociation  In  1886  and  1887.  In  full,  edited  by  T.  O.  Bonney,  in  Papers 
and  notes  on  the  genesis  and  matrix  of  the  diamond,  London,  1887.  The  su^sestion  that  the  shales  are 
the  source  of  the  carbon  is  adopted  lh>m  E.  J.  Dunn,  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  37, 1881,  p.  609.  See 
also  L.  De  Launay,  Les  dlamants  du  Cap,  Paris,  1897;  O.  F.  WUUams,  The  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa,  New  York,  1905,  2  vols.;  Sir  William  Crookes,  Diamonds,  London  and  New  York,  1909:  and  P.  A. 
Wagner,  Die  diamantftlhrenden  Qesteine  Sttdafrikas,  Berlin,  1909.  For  bibliographic  notes  on  diamond 
see  J.  A.  Thomson,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5,  1910,  p.  64.  Other  memoirs  on  the  South  AfHcan  diamonds 
are  by  R.  Beck,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  50, 1907,  p.  275;  F.  II.  Hatch,  Naturo,  vol.  77, 1908, p. 
224;  J.  P.  Johnson,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  277;  and  F.  W.  Voit,  Eng.  and  Min.  Joiir.,voL 
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vent  action  of  the  molten  peridotite  magma  upon  the  carbonaceous 
shales  through  which  it  has  penetrated.  In  some  cases,  however, 
these  shales  are  absent,  and  W.  Luzi*  has  shown  that  when  ''blue 
ground''  is  fused  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,770*^  the  diamonds 
which  it  contains  are  perceptibly  corroded.  That  is,  the  magma  itself 
is  proved  to  be  a  solvent  of  carbon  which  may  just  as  well  have  come 
from  below  as  from  contact  metamorphism.  In  Lewis's  papers  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  other  regions  diamonds  are  asso- 
ciated more  or  less  closely  with  rocks  of  serpentinous — that  is,  perido- 
titic — character.  T.  G.  Bonney,^  however,  has  sought  to  prove  that 
the  true  matrix  of  the  Cape  diamond  is  eclogite,  from  which  he 
says  the  mineral  has  crystallized  as  an  original  constituent,  just  as 
zircon  crystallizes  from  granite.  The  very  intimate  association  of 
these  diamonds  with  garnet  lends  support  to  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  Q.  F.  Williams '  states  that  he  crushed  and  examined  20 
tons  of  eclogite  at  Kimberley  and  found  no  trace  of  diamonds.  He 
also  reports  a  Kimberley  diamond  which  contained  an  inclusion  of 
apophyllite.  If  the  diagnosis  was  correct,  it  throws  doubt  upon  the 
igneous  origin  of  the  gem,  for  apophyllite  is  a  highly  hydrous  mineral. 
According  to  H.  S.  Harger  *  the  Vaal  River  diamonds  are  derived 
from  andesitic  lava,  and  H.  Merensky  *  reports  them  in  pegmatite  and 
diabase.  The  diamonds  recently  discovered  in  Arkansas,  however, 
are  associated  with  a  peridotitic  rock  closely  resembling  kimberUte.* 
In  Brazil  diamonds  are  associated  with  hydromica  schists  and  the 
pecuUar  form  of  quartzite  known  as  itacolumite;  and  O.  A.  Derby  ^ 
finds  no  evidence  of  olivine  rocks  anywhere  in  the  diamond-bearing 
region.  Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  J.  C.  Branner.* 
Furthermore,  near  Bellary,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  M.  Chaper* 
found  the  diamond  to  be  apparently  derived  from  a  pegmatite  con- 
sisting of  rose-colored  orthoclase  and  epidote.  Near  Inverell,  New 
South  Wales,  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David  ^^  found  diamonds  in  a  matrix 

1  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  25, 1892,  p.  2470. 

*  "Ptoc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  85, 1899,  p.  223.  Bonney's  view  is  accepted  by  A.  L.  Du  Toit,  Eleventh  Ann. 
Rept.  Oeol.  Commission,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  1907,  p.  135.  Q.  S.  Corstoiphine  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  South 
Africa,  vol.  10, 1907,  p.  65)  shows  that  the  supposed  eclogite,  in  which  he  found  diamonds,  consists  really 
of  garnet-pyroxene  nodules  which  are  inclosed  in  the  kimberlite.  These  nodules  are  concretionary  in 
character. 

>  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Miik  Eng.,  vol.  35, 1905,  p.  440.  Ann.  Rept  Smithsonian  Inst.,  1905,  p.  193.  On  an 
inclusion  of  garnet  in  diamond  see  J.  R.  Button,  Nature,  vol.  75, 1907,  p.  488. 

*  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  South  Africa,  vol.  12, 1910,  p.  139.  See  also  E.  H.  V.  Melvlll,  idem,  p.  206,  on  stones 
from  the  Roberts-Victor  mine. 

6  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1908,  p.  155. 

•  See  O.  F.  Kunz  and  H.  S.  Washington,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1907,  p.  275. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  34;  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  121.  For  the  minerals  asso- 
ciated with  Brazilian  diamond  see  E.  Hussak,  Min.  i>et.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898-99,  p.  334;  and  also  in  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Geologie,  1906,  p.  318.  According  to  Hussak,  the  minerals  of  the  Brazilian  diamond  sands  are  those 
derived  from  granites,  gneisses,  and  older  schists,  such  as  amphibolite.  An  important  earlier  paper  upon 
Bradlian  diamonds  is  by  C.  Heusser  and  G.  Claraz,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  11, 1859,  p.  448. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  31, 1911,  p.  480. 

9  Ck>mpt.  Rend.,  vol.  98, 1884,  p.  113.  More  fully,  in  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  14, 1885-86,  p. 
330.  The  description  of  this  pegmati  te  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  unakite  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

M  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1906,  p.  562.  See  also  Chem.  News,  vol.  96, 1907,  p.  146.  According  to  JgA.. 
Thomson  (Geol.  Mag.,  1909.  p.  492),  the  matrix  of  the  Inverell  diamonds  is  dolerite. 
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of  hornblende  diabase.  In  short,  though  much  evidence  points  to  an 
igneous  origin  for  the  diamond,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
samd  magma  has  yielded  it  in  all  cases. ^ 

GrapJdte. — Carbon,  more  or  less  impure.  Rhombohedral.  Atomic 
weight,  12;  molecular  weight  probably  below  that  of  diamond. 
Specific  gravity,  2.2.  Atomic  volume,  5.5.  Hardness,  1  to  2.  Color, 
steel  gray  to  black.  Fusibility  unknown,  probably  above  3,000®. 
Combustible  at  temperatures  between  650®  and  700®.' 

Oraphite  is  easily  produced  artificially  and  is  therefore  a  common 
constituent  of  furnace  slags.  Here  it  is  derived  from  the  fuel.  It  ia 
made  on  a  commercial  scale  by  heating  coke  in  the  electric  furnace,  in 
which  process,  according  to  E.  G.  Acheson,*  a  carbide,  possibly  car- 
borundum, SiC,  is  first  formed.  O.  Miilhauser  ^  has  shown  that  when 
carborundum  is  strongly  heated  the  siUcon  is  vaporized,  leaving 
graphitic  carbon  behind.  These  reactions^  connected  with  Moissan's 
discovery*  of  carborundum  in  the  Canyon  Diablo  meteorite^  asso- 
ciated with  graphite  and  diamond,  may  have  some  geological  signifi- 
cance. The  fact  that  graphite  is  often  found  in  meteorites  proves 
that  it  has  not  necessarily  an  organic  origin,  an  assumption  which  is 
sometimes  made. 

Graphite  has  also  been  prepared  by  passing  vapors  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide or  carbon  tetrachloride  over  hot  iron,  but  these  processes  seem 
to  have  Uttle  or  no  geological  significance.  Whether  such  sub- 
stances occur  in  volcanic  emanations  is  so  far  a  matter  of  pure  specu- 
lation. So  also  is  E.  Weinschenk's  suggestion^  that  metallic  car- 
bonyls,  rising  from  great  depths,  may  yield  graphite  by  their  decom- 
position. None  of  these  compounds  has  been  identified  in  nature, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could  exist  at  magmatic 
temperatures.  J.  Walther  ^  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  Ceylon  graph- 
ite to  derivation  from  carboniferous  vapors  rising  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  and  it  is  possible  that  hydrocarbons  might  yield  the 
mineral.  M.  Diersche,^  studying  the  same  field,  ascribes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  graphite  to  the  infiltration  of  Uquid  hydrocarbons  and 
their  decomposition  by  heat. 

W.  Luzi  •  has  shown  that  amorphous  carbon  can  be  dissolved  in 
a  fused  potash  glass  containing  a  little  calcium  fluoride  and  rede- 

1  An  excellent  monograph  on  the  diamond,  by  E.  Boutan,  forms  a  volume  In  Fremy's  EncyclopMie 
chhnique,  Paris,  1886.  It  concludes  with  a  very  full  bibliography.  On  diamonds  In  California,  see  H.  W. 
Turner,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  23, 1809,  p.  182.  For  a  theoretical  discussion  on  the  genesis  of  the  diamond,  see 
A.  Koenig,  Zeltschr.  Elektrochemie,  vol.  12, 1006,  p.  441. 

*  H.  Moissan,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135, 1002,  p.  021. 

*  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  147, 1800,  p.  476. 

4  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  6, 1804,  p.  111. 
ft  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  140, 1003,  p.  405. 
i  Compt.  rend.  Vin.  Cong.  gfol.  Intemat.,  vol.  1, 1000,  p.  447. 

7  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  41, 1880,  p.  350.  For  a  ftill  account  of  the  Ceylon  graphite  see  A.  K. 
CoomAra-Sw&my,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  56, 1000,  p.  600.    This  paper  contains  a  valuable  bibliography. 

•  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  Wlen,  vol.  48, 1808,  p.  274. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  24, 1801,  p.  4003.   Zeltschr.  Naturwissenschaften.  vol-  V\^'k^v^ 
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posited  as  graphite.  In  other  words,  graphite  can  form  in  a  silicate 
magma,  either  in  consequence  of  its  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter 
or  as  an  original  constituent  brought  up  from  below.  In  fact^  graph- 
ite often  originates  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  L. 
Jaczewski  *  regards  the  Siberian  mineral  as  having  been  formed  by 
just  such  a  solution  of  coaly  matter  in  eruptive  magmas;  but  there 
are  many  occurrences  of  graphite  that  can  not  be  accoimted  for  in 
this  way.  Weioschenk,^  for  example,  cites  instances  of  an  associa- 
tion of  graphite  with  the  higher  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
amorphous  carbon  or  the  hydrocarbons  distilled  during  contact  of  a 
magma  with  coal  would  reduce  to  lower  forms.  In  these  cases  the 
metamorphosis  of  carbonaceous  shales  can  hardly  be  assumed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  graphite  may  originate 
in  diverse  ways,  and  that  in  some  cases  its  mode  of  formation  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  Its  commonest  occurrences  are  in  the  crystalline 
schists,  in  which  it  often  seems  to  replace  mica.  Graphitic  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  quartzite  are  all  well  known,  and  the  Lauren- 
tian  limestones  of  Canada  contain  large  quantities  of  the  mineraL 
The  graphite  of  the  adjacent  Adirondack  region  is  attributed  by 
E.  S.  Bastin '  to  the  dynamic  metamorphism  of  carbonaceous  sedi- 
ments. T.  H.  Holland,^  however,  has  described  an  elaeoUte  syenite 
from  India  in  which  graphite  appears  to  be  an  original  mineral;  and 
Moissan  *  examined  a  pegmatite  of  unknown  locality  and  reached  a 
similar  conclusion.  Graphite  is  also  found  in  the  iron-bearing 
basalts  of  Ovifak,  Greenland,  embedded  in  feldspar  and  associated 
with  native  iron.®  Graphite,  then,  sometimes  appears  as  a  direct 
separation  from  a  magma,  under  conditions  which  preclude  the 
supposition  of  an  organic  origin,  or  interpretation  as  a  result  of 
metamorphic  action. 

NATIVE    METAIiS. 

Noilwe  iron. — Isometric.  Atomic  weight,  55.9;  molecular  weight 
unknown.  Specific  gravity,  7.3  to  7.8,  dependent  upon  the  impurities. 
Atomic  volume,  7.2.  Color,  steel  gray  to  black.  Malleable,  Lus- 
ter, metaUic.    Hardness,  4  to  5.    Magnetic. 

Minute  grains  of  native  iron  are  not  uncommon  in  certain  eruptive 
rocks,  especially  in  basalts.  They  were  first  identified  by  T.  An- 
drews ^  in  the  basalt  of  Antrim,  Ireland.    More  recently  they  have 

»  Neues  Jahrb.,  1901,  vol.  2,  ref.,  p.  74. 

1  Compt.  rend.  vm.  Cong.  g^ol.  interaat.,  yol.  1, 1900,  p.  447. 

*  Scon.  Qeology,  vol.  6, 1910,  p.  134. 

« Mem.  Oeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  30, 1901,  p.  201. 
B  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  121, 1895,  p.  538. 

•  See  K.  J.  v.  Steenstrup,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  6, 1884,  p.  1;  and  J.  Lorenzen,  idem,  p.  14.  Qraphlte 
from  inclusions  in  basalt  is  also  described  by  R.  Brauns,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  97.  On 
inorganic  graphite  from  Lapland  see  O.  Statzer,  Idem,  1907,  p.  433.  In  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1910, 
p.  10,  Statzer  has  a  long  article  on  graphite  deposits  and  their  origin.  See  also  A.  N.  Winchell,  Econ. 
Geology,  vol.  6, 1911,  p.  218. 

'  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1852,  pt.  2,  p.  34.  Digitized  by  ^OOQ l€ 
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been  found  by  G.  H.  Cook*  in  the  trap  rocks  of  New  Jersey;  bj 
G.  W.  Hawes  *  in  the  dolerite  of  Dry  River,  near  Mount  Washington 
New  Hampshire;  by  F.  Navarro'  in  the  basalt  of  Gerona,  Spain 
and  by  F.  F.  Homstein  *  in  basalt  near  Cassel,  Germany.  In  the  Ne? 
Hampshire  locality  they  occur  inclosed  in  grains  of  magnetite,  sug 
gesting  a  secondary  derivation  of  the  latter  mineral  from  the  metal 
There  are  also  a  number  of  other  European  occurrences.*  E.  Huss&k 
foimd  particles  of  native  iron  in  an  auriferous  gravel  in  Brazil;  ant 
A.  Daubr^e  and  S.  Meunier  ^  have  described  small  masses  of  the  meta 
from  gold  washings  near  Berezovsk,  in  the  Ural.  These  masses  wen 
notable  because  of  the  fact  that  they  contained  traces  of  platinum,  bu 
no  nickel.     Their  specific  gravity  was  7.59. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  native  iron,  however,  is  that  dis 
covered  by  A.  E.  Nordenskidld  *  in  1870,  at  Ovifak,  Disco  Island 
Greenland.  Here  large  masses  of  iron,  up  to  20  tons  in  weight,  ha( 
been  weathered  out  like  bowlders  from  the  basalt,  and  in  the  roci 
itself  lenticular  and  disklike  pieces  of  the  metal  were  still  embedded 
At  first  the  iron  was  thought  to  be  meteoric,  but  it  has  since  beei 
proved  to  be  of  terrestrial  origin.'  In  nearly  all  respects  it  resemble( 
meteoric  iron,  for  it  gave  the  Widmannstatten  figures  when  etched 
contained  iron  chloride,  and  was  associated  with  magnetic  pyritej 
and  graphite.  Schreibersite,  the  iron  phosphide,  which  is  conmion  ii 
meteorites,  is,  however,  absent  from  the  Ovifak  masses.  In  the  sam 
pie  examined  by  Moissan  ^®  graphite,  amorphous  carbon,  and  grains  o 
corundum  were  found. 

This  Ovifak  iron  is  somewhat  variable  in  composition,  as  th< 
numerous  analyses  of  it  show."  The  following  analyses  by  J.  Law 
rence  Smith  are  enough  to  indicate  its  general  character: 

1  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Survey  New  Jersey,  1874,  p.  56. 
«  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  13, 1877,  p.  33. 
«  Oeol.  Centralbl.,  vol.  7, 1905,  p.  184. 

•  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1907,  p.  276. 

» See  for  example,  A.  Schwantke,  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  65,  and  M.  86ebach,idem.  1910 
p.  641. 

•  Bol.  Comm.  geog.  e  geol.  S&o  Paulo,  No.  7, 1890,  p.  14. 
T  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  113, 1891,  p.  172. 

•  Oeol.  Mag.,  1872,  pp.  460, 516. 

•  There  Is  abundant  literature  on  this  subject.  See  especially  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup,  Mineralog.  Mag. 
vol.  6,  p.  1, 1884;  J.  Lorensen,  idem,  p.  14;  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  voL  16, 1879 
p.  452;  and  A.  Daubr^e,  Etudes  synthdtiques  de  gdologie  exp6rimentale,  1879,  p.  555. 

w  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  p.  1260. 

u  See  the  memoirs,  aheady  dted,  by  NordensklGld,  Lorenien,  and  Smith.  Also  E.  S.  Dana,  Systcn 
of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  28. 
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Analyses  of  native  iron  from  Ovifaky  Greenland. 

A.  External  oxidised  ooating  of  a  large  mass.    Specific  gravity,  5. 

B.  ParticleG  of  iron  from  interior  of  the  mass  A.    Specific  gravity,  6.42. 

C.  Malleable  nodule  from  dolerite.    Specific  gravity,  7.46. 

D.  An  irregular  mass.    Specific  gravity,  6.80. 
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The  terrestrial  nature  of  this  iron  is  abundantly  prnv(*<l  bj  the 
)bservations  of  Steenstrup,  who  found  it  dissoinmat<Hi  throughout 
arge  bodies  of  basalt  in  place.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pait  of  the  rock 
tself,  but  concerning  its  origin  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Was 
t  present  in  the  original  magma  or  reduced  by  carbonaceous  matter 
m  its  way  up  from  below?  The  latter  supposition  is  admissible, 
for  Daubr^e,^  by  fusing  a  Iherzolite  with  carbon,  obtained  pellets  of 
[netallic  iron,  containing  nickel  and  almost  identical  in  composition 
pdth  the  specimens  from  Greenland.  Furthermore,  as  Daubr^e 
3bserves,  beds  of  lignite  are  found  on  Disco  Island,  and  f^rajihite  is 
[closely  associated  with  the  native  iron.  The  other  alternative^  how- 
ever, is  not  excluded  from  consideration,  and  it  may  be  that  the  iron 
came  as  such  from  great  depths  below  the  surface  to  teach  us  that 
the  earth  is  essentially  a  vast  meteorite  and  that  its  interior  is  rich 
in  uncombined  metals.'  If  the  reduction  theory  held,  we  should 
expect  to  find  similar  occurrences  of  native  iron  wherever  basalts  or 
peridotite  had  penetrated  carbonaceous  strata.  The  rarity  of  the 
substance  would  seem  to  indicate  a  profounder  origin. 

In  several  localities  metallic  grains  or  nodules  wliicli  approach 
native  nickel  in  composition  have  been  found  in  gravels.  In  mete- 
orites the  nickel  rarely  exceeds  6  or  7  per  cent,  but  in  tliese  terrestrial 
products  its  proportion  is  usually  much  higher.  From  the  drift  of 
Gorge  River  on  the  west  coast  of  New  2iealand  W.  Skey  ^  obtained 


*  Etudes  syntli^tiques  de  gtelogie  exp^rimentale,  1879,  pp.  517, 574. 

>  See  also  E.  B.  deChancourtois,  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  vol.  20, 1872,  p.  210.  C.  Winkler  { Ber.  Mfith.  pb^^. 
Classe,  K.-9&chs.  Gesell.  Wiss.,  February  5, 1900)  suggests  that  iron  and  nickel  may  have  b«&n  brought  up 
frombelova8carbonyls,Ni(CO)4,  Fe(C0)6,and  Fet(C0)7— compounds  which  decompose  easily,  depositing 
their  metals  in  the  tree  state.    Compare  Weinschenk's  suggestion  as  to  graphite,  ante,  p.  310. 


h 


*  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  18, 1885,  p.  401. 
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grains  of  this  character,  which  were  associated  with  magnetite,  tin 
stone,  native  platinum,  etc.  This  awaruite,  as  Skey  named  it,  i 
derived,  according  to  G.  H.  F.  Ulrich,*  from  neighboring  serpentine 
or  peridotites.  The  josephinite  of  W.  H.  Melville '  from  placer  gravel 
in  Josephine  and  Jackson  coimties,  Oregon,  forms  pebbles  up  to  se\ 
eral  grams  in  weight  and  also  occurs  near  large  masses  of  serpentina 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.204.  In  the  sands  of  the  Elvo,  near  Biell« 
Piedmont,  A.  Sella  ■  foimd  minute  grains  of  a  similar  substance,  bu 
its  geological  origin  was  not  determined.  Their  specific  gravity  wa 
7.8.  Souesite  consists  of  similar  grains,  foimd  by  G.  C.  Hoffmann 
in  sands  of  the  Fraser  Kiver,  in  British  Columbia.  They  were  assc 
ciated  with  native  platinum,  iridosmine,  gold,  etc.,  and  had  a  specifi 
gravity  of  8.215.  These  grains  are  doubtless  derived  from  peridc 
tite.  Still  more  recently  a  similar  nickel  iron  from  the  south  fork  c 
Smith  River,  Del  Norte  Coimty,  California,  has  been  described  b 
G.  S.  Jamieson,*  who  has  also  reexamined  the  mineral  from  Or^oi 
The  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  nickel  iron. 

A.  Awaruite,  Skey.    B.  Josephinite,  Melville.    C.  Josephinite,  Jamieson.   D.  Del  Norte  Coontj.Jami 
son.    E.  Souesite,  Hoffmann.    F.  Piedmont.    Analyzed  for  Sella  by  ICattirolo. 
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The  silicate  in  Melville's  analysis  was  mainly  serpentine,  with  wha 
appeared  to  be  an  impure  bronzite.  The  probable  derivation  of  th 
nodules  from  peridotite  is  thus  materially  emphasized.  With  thea 
substances  two  meteorites  only,  or  supposed  meteorites,  can  be  com 

I  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  46, 1800,  p.  619. 

"Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  113, 1893,  p.  54. 

scompt.  Rend.,  vol.  112, 1891,  p.  171. 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  319. 

ft  Idem,  p.  413.    Jamieson  urges  that  the  original  name  awaruite  should  be  used  for  all  these  inos. 
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pared.  That  found  in  an  Indian  mound  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, contained  59.69  per  cent  Ni  and  37.97  per  cent  Fe;  and  that 
from  Santa  Catarina,  Brazil,  carried  63.69  Fe  with  33.97  Ni.  These 
masses,  however,  are  only  presumably,  not  certainly,  meteoric. 

Occasionally  native  iron  is  found  of  secondary  origin  produced  by 
the  obvious  reduction  of  iron  compoimds.  On  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  70  miles  from  Edmonston,  beds  of  lignite  have  burned,  reduc- 
ing the  neighboring  clay  ironstone  to  metallic  iron.  According  to 
J.  B.  Tyrrell,  *  masses  of  iron  can  be  picked  up  in  this  locality  which 
weigh  from  15  to  20  pounds.  G.  C.  Hoffmann  *  has  described  spher- 
ules of  iron  in  limonite,  found  in  fissures  in  quartzite  on  St.  Josephs 
Island,  Lake  Huron;  and  again  from  a  pegmatite  from  Cameron 
Township,  Ontario.'  The  exact  origin  of  these  Canadian  irons  is 
not  clear.  Finally,  E.  T.  Allen*  has  analyzed  soft,  malleable  iron 
from  borings  at  three  points  in  Missouri,  where  it  occurred  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks  not  far  from  beds  of  coal.  The  following  analyses 
of  these  products  will  serve  to  show  the  great  difference  between  them 
and  the  supposedly  magmatic  irons  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Analyaes  of  native  iron  of  secondary  origin, 

A.  From  St  Josephs  Island,  Hoffmann.    Speoiflc  gravity,  6.8612. 

6.  From  Cameron  Township,  Ontario.    Analysis  by  Johnston  for  Hoffmann.    Speclflo  gravity,  7.267. 

C.  From  Cameron,  Mlssomi,  Allen. 

D.  From  Weaableau,  Missouri,  Allen. 

E.  From  Holden,  Missouri,  Allen. 
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Not  only  iron  but  other  native  metals  may  occur  as  primary  con- 
stituents of  igneous  rocks.  Platinum,  with  its  companions,  osmium, 
iridium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  palladium,  are  associated  with 
chromite  and  oUvine  in  peridotites.*    W.  Moricke  •  has  found  pri- 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38, 1887,  p.  73. 

s  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  8,  pt.  3, 1800,  p.  90. 

•  Ann.  Kept.  Geo!.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  6, 1896,  p.  23  R. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  99.  Other  oocurrenoeB  of  naturally  roduoed  iron  are  reportsd 
by  A.  A.  InoetransefT,  Oeol.  Zent,  1908,  p.  611,  from  Russian  Island  near  Vladivostok,  and  by  E.  Pflwomfk, 
Oerterr.  Zeltschr.  Berg-  u.  HUttenwesen,  vol.  58, 1910,  p.  327,  from  Shotley  Bridge,  England. 

•  See  J.  F.  Kemp,  Bull.U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  193, 1902,  for  a  complete  summary  of  our  knowledge  con- 
oeming  native  platinum,  with  many  bibllographlo  referenccB.  „   ..     ,,    i -.OOOlP 

•Min.  pet.  ICltt.,  vol.  12, 1891,  p.  196.  uigitized  by  ksm^vj^ik. 
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mary  gold  in  a  pitchstone  from  Guanaco,  Chile,  and  G.  P.  Merrill ' 
has  described  a  granite  from  Sonora  in  which  it  also  appears.  Stil 
other  examples  are  cited  by  R.  Beck.^  The  metaUic  constituents  oi 
magmas,  however,  have  received  very  little  attention  so  far,  and  theL 
number  may  be  greater  than  it  is  now  supposed  to  be. 

SULPHIDES. 

Pyrite. — Isometric.  Composition,  FeSj.  Molecular  weight,  120 
Specific  gravity,  4.95  to  5.10.  Molecular  volume,  24.  Color,  brass- 
yellow;  luster,  metallic.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Pyrrhoiite, — Hexagonal.  Composition  uncertain,  varying  from 
FeySg  to  FciiSij.  Specific  gravity,  4.6.  Color,  bronze-yellow  to  cop 
per-red;  luster,  metalUc.  Magnetic.  Hardness,  3.5  to  4.5.  Whethei 
Lroilite,  FeS,  which  is  a  common  mineral  in  meteorites,  is  identicaJ 
with  pyrrhotite  or  not  is  a  disputed  question.* 

Both  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  are  common  though  minor  accessor; 
constituents  of  igneous  rocks.  Pyrite  is  found  under  a  great  variety 
of  associations,  but  pyrrhotite  is  more  characteristic  of  the  ferromag- 
nesian  varieties,  such  as  gabbro,  diabase,  diorite,  and  basalt. 

Pyrrhotite  has  been  observed  as  a  furnace  product  and  both  species 
can  be  made  artificially  by  various  processes.  Those  which  explain 
the  formation  of  sulphides  in  sedimentary  rocks  will  be  considered 
in  another  connection,  but  the  following  experimental  data  bear  upon 
their  occurrence  in  igneous  formations. 

J.  Durocher,*  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  iron  chloride  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  obtained  small  crystals 
of  pyrite.  By  heating  magnetite  to  whiteness  in  hydrogen  sulphide, 
T.  Sidot*  produced  crystals  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with 
troilite.  Troilite  was  also  formed  by  R.  Lorenz,®  who  heated  iron 
to  redness  in  a  stream  of  H^S.  C.  Doelter,^  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  same  reaction,  and  also  with  amorphous  ferric  oxide  or  hematite 
instead  of  metallic  iron,  obtained  pyrite.  When  ferrous  carbonate 
or  sulphate  was  used,  troilite  was  formed.  All  of  these  methods  are 
general.  With  other  metals  or  their  salts  other  crystallized  sulphides, 
identical  with  natural  minerals,  can  be  produced.  In  brief,  gases  or 
vapors  which  exist  in  volcanic  exhalations  can  so  react  upon  one 
another  as  to  develop  crystalline  sulphides.  The  latter  appear  in  or 
upon  the  solidified  rocks,  but  preferably  in  rocks  which  have  cooled 
under  pressure.  By  pressure  the  reacting  vapors  are  confined  within 
the  magma,  and  can  not  readily  escape. 

»  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1, 1896,  p.  309. 

X  Lehre  von  den  Erzlagerst&tten,  2d  ed.,  1903.    See  also  W.  H.  Weed,  Eng.  and  MIn.  Jour.,  vol.  77. 1904, 
p.  440;  and  R.  W.  Brock,  idem,  p.  511. 

*  See  S.  Meunier,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  17, 1809,  p.  36;  and  Q.  Linck,  Ber.  Deutsch.  cbezn. 
OeaeU.,  vol.  32, 1899,  p.  895. 

<  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  823. 
» Idem,  vol.  66, 1868,  p.  1257. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  24, 1891,  p.  IfiOi. 
»  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  30. 
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Metallic  sulphides,  fairly  crystallized,  can  also  be  formed  in  the 
wet  way,  when  appropriate  mixtures  are  heated  together  in  sealed 
tubes.  H.  de  Senarmont  ^  heated  various  metallic  solutions  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides  in  this  manner  with  great 
success,  and  when  iron  salts  were  taken  pyrite  was  formed.  C.  Geit- 
ner'  also  obtained  pyrite  by  heating  powdered  basalt  with  water 
and  sulphurous  acid  to  200*^.  Doelter '  prepared  pyrite  by  heating 
hematite,  magnetite,  or  siderite  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  water 
for  72  hours  to  80°  or  90°.  When  the  same  investigator  *  heated 
ferrous  chloride  with  sodium  carbonate,  water,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide for  16  days  to  200°  he  obtained  pyrrhotite,  provided  that  air 
was  excluded  from  his  tubes.     In  presence  of  air  pyrite  was  formed. 

According  to  W.  Feld,*  when  iron  salts  are  precipitated  by  an 
alkaline  polysulphide,  ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphur  are  thrown  down. 
If  the  solution  is  then  neutralized,  or  made  very  feebly  acid,  and 
boiled,  the  precipitate  is  rapidly  transformed  into  the  bisulphide. 
Alkaline  substances  retard  or  hinder  the  transformation,  reducing 
agents  hasten  it.  In  all  formations  of  pyrite  by  the  wet  way  the 
monosulphide  seems  to  be  first  produced.  In  a  still  more  elaborate 
investigation  E.  T.  AUen,  J,  Johnston,  and  J.  L.  Crenshaw  •  report 
that  pyrrhotite  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  iron  and  sulphur  at 
about  700°,  and  also  by  the  dissociation  of  pyrite  above  500°.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  ferrous  salts 
between  75°  and  200°.  The  variation  of  pyrrhotite  from  troilite  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  ''solid  solution"  in  the 
monosulphide.  In  meteorites  the  excess  of  metallic  iron  renders  the 
formation  of  pure  troilite  possible.  Pyrite,  in  absence  of  air,  is  stable 
to  about  500°. 

Each  of  these  processes  finds  some  equivalent  in  nature.  Dry  gases, 
wet  gases,  and  alkaline  solutions  charged  with  hydrogen  sulphide  are 
capable  of  producing  the  minerals  which  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, with  other  rarer  species  of  the  same  class.  The  magmas  con- 
tain the  reagents,  and  the  reactions,  or  reactions  Uke  those  just  de- 
scribed, naturally  follow.  In  most  cases  the  sulphides  appear  as 
secondary  minerals,  but  they  are  sometimes  primary.  J.  H.  L,  Vogt^ 
has  shown  that  sulphides  are  actually  soluble  in  silicate  magmas, 
especially  at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  that  they  are  among  the 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1861,  p.  409. 

s  Ann.  Cham.  Phann.,  vol.  129, 1864,  p.  350. 

» Zeltschi.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  30. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  7, 1885-86,  p.  535. 

ft  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  voL  24, 1911,  p.  97. 

•  Yearbook  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  1910,  p.  104. 

7  Die  SilikatschmelxIOsungen,  pt.  1, 1903,  p.  96.  See  also  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1898,  p.  45;  and  Trans, 
ilm.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  1901,  p.  131.  For  sulphides  in  slags,  see  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Schmelz- 
massen,  Christianla,  1892.  See  also  J.  E.  Spurr,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  306,  on  Alaskan 
pyrrhotite.  A  remarkable  peridotite  at  East  Union,  Maine,  oontaining  21.5  per  cent  of  pyrrhotite,  is  dd- 
scribed  by  £.  8.  Bastin  in  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  16, 1908,  p.  124. 
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earliest  minerals  to  crystallize.     Certain  of  the  pyrrhotite  deposits  of 
Norway  he  regards  as  the  direct  products  of  magmatic  segregation. 

Isomeric  with  pyrite  is  the  less  stable  species  marcasite,  which, 
however,  is  not  found  in  igneous  rocks.  It  is  conmion  in  sedimentary 
formations  and  in  metalliferous  veins,  but  its  precise  mode  of  forma- 
tion in  nature  is  not  certainly  known.  Allen,  Johnston,  and  Cren- 
shaw produced  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  ferric  salts  at 
about  200°.  At  450°  it  is  transformed  into  pjnite.  The  two  species 
probably  differ  in  molecular  arrangement,  but  the  evidence  upon 
this  point  is  far  from  conclusive.  Various  structural  formulae  have 
been  proposed  for  them,  but  none  has  been  definitely  established.* 

Pyrrhotite  and  marcasite,  both  alter  into  pyrite  and  all  three 
species  altet*  into  Umonite,  goethite,  hematite,  and  sulphates  of  iron. 
Perfect  pseudomorphs  of  limonite  after  pyrite  are  common.* 

Several  other  sulphides  occasionally  appear  as  primary  minerals 
in  igneous  rocks.  Molybdenite,  M0S3,  is  common  in  granites,  and 
J.  F.  Kemp,'  in  a  pegmatite  dike  in  British  Columbia,  found  masses 
of  bomite,  which  appeared  to  be  an  original  constituent  of  the  rock. 
In  the  augite  syenite  of  Stokd,  near  Brevik,  Norway,  the  arsenide, 
loUingite,  FeAsj,  appears  to  have  crystaUized  before  the  feldspar. 
The  pegmatites  of  that  region,  as  described  by  W.  C.  Brdgger,  also 
contain  molybdenite,  zinc  blende,  pyrite,  galena,  and  chalcopyrit^.* 
Some  of  these  occurrences  and  many  occurrences  of  pyrite  also  are 
doubtless  secondary. 

FLUORIDES. 

Fluorite. — Isometric.  Composition,  CaF,.  Molecular  weight,  78.1 . 
Specific  gravity,  3.18.  Molecular  volume,  24.5.  Hardness,  4. 
Colorless,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  purple,  violet,  etc. 

Fluorite,  although  most  abundant  as  a  vein  mineral  and  in  sedi- 
mentary formations,  is  also  found  as  a  minor  accessory  in  granite, 
gneiss,  quartz  porphyry,  syenite,  elaeoUte  syenite,  and  the  crystalline 
schists.  W.  C.  Brogger  ^  reports  it,  both  as  an  early  separation  in 
the  augite  syenites  of  Norway,  and  also  as  a  contact  mineral.  It 
sometimes  appears  as  a  sublimation  product  or  as  the  result  of  the 


»  See  E.  Weinschenk,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  601;  A 
33, 1894,  p.  225;  and  H.  N.  Stokes,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  186, 
experiments  upon  the  relative  solubility  of  pyrite  and  marcasite 
Plimuner,  Thesis,  Univ.  Pennsylvania,  1910. 

«  For  a  discussion  in  extenso  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrite,  see 
Scl.,  vol.  3, 1886,  p.  366;  vol.  4, 1887,  p.  125. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  182.  See  also  W. 
No.  432, 1910,  p.  42,  on  molybdenite  in  the  granites  of  Maine.  R. 
1906,  p.  97)  found  molybdenite  in  inclusions  in  basalt.  O.  Stutzer 
has  described  magmatic  bomite  from  South  Africa. 

4  See  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mhi.  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  1890,  pp.  6-11.  For 
pyrite,  see  £.  Boettker,  Rev  gdn.  chim.  pure  ct  app.,  vol.  9,  p.  32 

ft  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16,  pt  2, 1890,  p.  56. 


.  P.  Brown,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  vol. 
1901.  Stokes  describes  many  elabofate 
in  chemical  reagents.    See  also  G.  \V. 

A.  A.  Julien,  Annals  New  York  AckI- 

H.  Emmons,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surver 
Brauns  (Centralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.. 
(Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologle,  1907,  p.  SH) 

very  oomi>lete  analyses  of  NorwegitD 
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ction  of  fluoriferous  gases  upon  other  mineraJs;  on  volcanic  lavas  .^ 
t  is  also  produced  as  a  secondary  mineral  from  the  decomposition  of 
arious  fluosilicates.  It  alters  into  calcite,  being  attacked  by  perco- 
tting  waters  containing  calcium  bicarbonate  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
iystallized  calcium  fluoride  has  been  prepared  by  several  processes, 
ut  they  shed  little  light  upon  its  presence  in  igneous  rocks.' 

Several  other  fluorides  are  found  associated  with  granites  or  peg- 
latites,  such  as  tysonite,  fluocerite,  yttrocerite,  etc.  More  important 
►y  far  is  the  mineral  cryolite,  which  forms  a  large  bed  in  Greenland. 
Lccording  to  F.  Johnstnip,'  it  is  a  concretionary  secretion  in  eruptive 
Tanite.  A  more  recent  writer,  R.  Baldauf/  regards  the  cryolite  as 
laving  been  formed  by  the  action  of  fluoriferous  gases  upon  the 
original  granitic  magma.  Cryolite  is  also  found  sparingly  at  Miask 
a  the  Urals  and  in  the  granites  of  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.*  It  is  a 
louble  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  Na^F,.  Fluorine  com- 
>ounds,  it  must  be  observed,  are  rarely  found  in  eruptive  rocks, 
rhey  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  deep-seated  or  plutonic  rocks, 
irhere  the  gaseous  exhalations  have  been  retained  under  pressure, 
ind  are  commonly  regarded  as  of  pneumatolytic  origin. 


CORUNDUM. 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  aluminum  oxide,  AljO,.  Specific 
gravity,  3.95  to  4.10;  of  the  purest  material,  4.0.  Molecular  weight,® 
l02  ;  molecular  volume,  25.5.  Colorless  when  pure,  but  ordinarily  col- 
)red  yellow,  gray,  green,  red,  or  blue  by  traces  of  impurity.  Emery 
s  a  mixture  of  corundum  with  magnetite  or  hematite,  and  sometimes 
spinel.  Fusible  at  about  2,250*^  C,  according  to  H.  Moissan.^  Hard- 
less,  9,  thus  ranking  among  natural  minerals  next  to  diamond. 

Crystallized  alimiina,  artificial  corundum,  has  been  produced  by 
rarious  methods.  These  are  well  summarized  in  the  works  of  Bour- 
reois  and  Fouqu6  and  L6vy,  and  in  the  memoir  by  J.  Morozewicz.® 
rhey  may  be  briefly  grouped  as  follows:  First,  by  direct  fusion  of 
iniorphous  alumina.     Second,  by  the  crystallization  of  alumina  from 

1  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  630.  Abstract  of  memoir  by  A.  Scacchi.  For  a  study  of  the 
rases  occluded  by  fluorite,  see  H.  W.  Morse,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41,  1906,  p.  587.  Acoordlng  to 
9.  Beoquerel  and  H.  Moissan  (Bull.  Soc.  chlm.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  5,  1801,  p.  154)  free  fluorine  is  sometimes 
>reseat.  W.  J.  Humphreys  (Astrophys.  Jour.,  vol.  20, 1904,  p.  266)  found  spectroscopic  traces  of  yttrium 
md  ytterbium  in  many  fluorspars.  O.  Urbain  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  826)  also  found  terbium, 
gadolinium,  dysprosium,  and  samarium. 

s  See  the  works  cited  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  by  Brauns,  Bourgeois,  and  Fouqu6  and  lAvy. 

»  Cited  by  F.  Zirkel,  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  vol.  3,  p.  444.  The  original  memoir  by  Johnstnip  Is 
lot  within  my  reach. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1910,  p.  432.  Baldauf  gives  a  good  description  of  the  rarer  minerals  associated 
with  the  cryolite. 

» W.  Cross  and  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  20. 

•  The  ordinary  rounded-ofl  atomic  weights  may  be  used  for  computations  of  molecular  weights  and 
volumes. 

7  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  115, 1892,  p.  1034.    1,880^  according  to  W.  Hempel. 

•  FouqUfft  and  L^vy,  Synthtee  des  min6rauz  et  des  roches,  Paris,  1882.  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  arti- 
flcielle  des  minfiraux,  in  Fremy's  Encyclop6dle  chimique,  vol.  2,  1st  appendix.  Morozewics,  Mln.  pet 
Mltt.-«l.l8,1898.p.23.  Digitized  by  <^00 
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solution  in  various  molten  fluxes,  such  as  potassium  bichromate, 
sodium  molybdate,  borax,  lead  oxide,  etc.  Most  of  these  processes 
find  no  equivalent  in  nature.  Third,  by  the  decomposition  of  alwni- 
num  chloride  or  fluoride  by  water  at  high  temperatures — ^methods 
which  may  shed  some  light  upon  the  formation  of  corundum  as  a 
contact  mineral,  or  as  a  constituent  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  some 
of  these  reactions  boric  acid  plays  a  part.  Fourth,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  other  minerals,  such  as  muscovite.  Finally,  by  crystallization 
of  artificial  magmas. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  examine  these  processes  in 
detail.  It  is  enough  to  select  from  among  them  those  which  seem  to 
be  the  most  significant.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey,^  for  example, 
dissolved  aliunina  in  melted  nepheline,  and  found  that  upon  cooling 
the  greater  part  of  it  crystallized  out  as  corundimi.  The  association 
of  corundum  with  certain  nepheline  syenites  can  be  rationally  studied 
in  the  light  of  this  observation.  With  leucite  a  similar  result  was 
obtained;  but  an  artificial  potassium  nepheline  gave  no  similar  re- 
action. A.  Brun  ^  prepared  corundum,  together  with  anorthite,  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  40  parts  silica,  37  lime,  and  120  alimiina  to 
whiteness  for  three  hours.  Fusion  of  the  mixture,  however,  gave 
him  only  glass.  When  the  alumina  was  reduced  to  23  parts,  zoisite 
was  formed.  W.  Bruhns^  obtained  corundxmi  in  the  wet  way  by 
heating  alumina  for  ten  hours  to  300"^  in  a  platimmi  tube  with  water 
containing  a  trace  of  ammonium  fluoride;  but  at  250^  no  crystalliza- 
tion took  place.  By  similar  reactions  hematite,  quartz,  tridymit^, 
and  ilmenite  were  prepared.  These  experiments  strengthen  the  sup- 
position that  the  fluorine  compounds  contained  in  volcanic  exhala- 
tions may  assist  the  natural  formation  of  the  minerals  named.  P. 
Hautefeuille^s  synthesis  of  corundum*  by  the  action  of  moist  hydro- 
fluoric acid  upon  alumina  at  a  red  heat  is  another  illustration  of  the 
same  principle.  It  is  typical  of  a  considerable  number  of  mineral 
syntheses.  That  the  fluorides  are  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
corundum,  however,  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  G.  Friedel.* 
When  amorphous  alumina  is  heated  to  450-500°  with  a  solution  of 
soda,  corundum  and  diaspore,  HAIO,,  are  both  produced.  At  530- 
535°  corundum  alone  formed,  and  at  400°  only  diaspore.  If  the 
alimiina  contained  a  Utt^^  siUca,  crystals  of  quartz  appeared.  By  a 
similar  reaction  between  ferric  hydroxide'  and  soda  solution,  Fri^el 
obtained  crystals  of  hematite. 

From  a  geological  standpoint  the  most  important   experiments 
upon  the  genesis  of  corundum  are  those  of  Morozewicz,'  who  studied 

1  BuU.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  147. 
s  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1891,  p.  239. 
a  Neues  Jahrb.,  1889,  pt.  2,  p.  62. 
4  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  153. 
»  Bull.  Soc.  mliL,  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  8. 

•  Mhi.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1896,  pp.  22-«8.    Also  Zeitschr.  Kryst  MIn.,  vol.  24, 1805,  p.  aSL 
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the  conditions  of  its  deposition  from  a  cooling  magma.  He  worked 
with  artificial  magmas  upon  a  rather  large  scale,  using  the  furnaces 
of  a  glass  factory  in  preparing  his  melts;  and  he  foimd  that  when- 
ever the  alumina,  in  comparison  with  the  other  bcises,  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain ratio,  the  excess,  upon  cooling  the  fused  mass,  crystallized  out 
completely  either  as  corundum,  as  spinel,  as  silhmanite,  or  as  iolite.* 
The  qualifying  conditions  are  as  foDows: 

An  alumosilicate  magma  in  which  the  molecular  ratio  of  the 
bases  CaO,  KjO,  NajO  is  to  AljOg  as  1 :  1  is  said  to  be  saturated  with 
respect  to  alumina.  If  more  alumina  is  present  the  magma  is  supers 
saturated,  and  the  excess  will  be  deposited  as  one  or  another  of  the 
above-named  minerals.  If  we  write  the  general  formula  for  the 
magma  of  RO.mAljOj.nSiO,  the  following  rules  are  foxmd  to  apply: 
First,  if  magnesia  and  iron  are  absent,  and  the  value  of  n  lies  be- 
tween 2  and  6,  the  excess  of  alumina  will  crystallize  wholly  as 
corundum;  but  if  n  is  greater  than  6,  sillimanite,  or  sillimanite  and 
corundum,  will  form.  With  magnesia  or  iron  present  in  an  amount 
above  0.5  per  cent,  and  with  ri<6,  spinel  is  produced,  or  spinel  and 
corundum  together.  With  n>6,  the  magnesia  and  the  excess  of 
alumina  will  go  to  form  iolite,  or  iolite  and  spinel.  In  each  case  the 
alumina  in  excess  of  the  ratio  RO  :  Al^O,::  1 :  1  is  completely  taken 
up  in  the  formation  of  the  several  species  named.  The  balance  of  the 
alumina — the  normal  alumina,  so  to  speak — will  obviously  appear  in 
other  minerals,  such  as  anorthite,  nepheline,  alkali  feldspars,  etc., 
whose  nature  will  depend  upon  the  bases  which  happen  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  also  upon  the  proportion  of  siUca. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Morozewicz's  memoir  it  was  com- 
monly supposed,  but  without  good  reason,  that  corundimi  was  not  a 
true  pyrogenic  mineral.  It  was  best  known  as  occurring  with  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  especially  in  limestones;  and  it  had  been  observed 
as  a  product  of  contact  action,  although  rarely.*  When  corundum 
was  found  in  igneous  rocks  it  was  regarded  as  derived  from  acci- 
dental inclusions,  and  not  as  a  primary  separation  from  the  magma. 
The  work  of  Morozewicz  modified  these  beUefs  and  shed  new  Ught 
upon  the  problems  of  petrology.  The  conunon  association  of  corun- 
dum with  spinel,  ioUte,  sillimanite,  andalusite,  and  kyanite  at  once 
became  significant,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  developed  by 
Morozewicz. 

Pyrogenic  corundum,  according  to  A.  Lagorio,*  is  found  in  alumo- 
silicate rocks  only  when  the  latter  contain  over  30  per  cent  of  alumina, 

1  Cordierlte.    The  name  iolite  has  priority  and  is  given  preference  by  Dana. 

1 K.  Busz  (Oeot.  Mag.,  1896,  p.  492)  found  oonindmn  in  contacts  between  granite  and  clay  slate  on  Dart, 
moor  in  Devonshire.  A.  K.  Coom&ra-Sw&my  (Quart  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc. ,  vol.  67, 1901,  p.  185)  observed  it  at 
contacts  between  granite  and  micaceous  quartzite  near  Morlaix,  France.  The  corundum  was  there  asso> 
elated  with  sUlimanite,  andahislte,  spinel,  etc. 

<  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  24, 1896,  p.  285.  This  memoir  contains  abundant  literature  ieferenc(*s  upon 
the  occurrence  of  corundum  in  igneous  rocks. 
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and  such  rocks  are  rare.  Lagorio  cites  analyses  of  several  examples, 
and  Morozewicz  *  himself  describes  others.  Kyschtymite  is  an  anor- 
thite  rock  containing  "up  to  59.5  per  cent  of  corundum;  a  corundun 
syenite  with  18.5  per  cent  consists  largely  of  orthoclase  and  albite 
and  a  corundum  pegmatite  with  35.4  per  cent  has  similar  composi- 
tion. All  these  rocks  are  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  corundiui 
anorthosite  analogous  to  kyschtymite  has  been  described  by  W.  G 
Miller*  from  Canada;  and  corundum-bearing  nepheline  syenites 
according  to  A.  P.  Coleman,'  are  also  found  in  the  same  region.  Ii 
the  Coimbatore  district,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  T.  H.  Holland 
found  large  crystals  of  corundum  in  an  albite-orthoclase  rock  near  iti 
contact  with  elseoUte  syenite.  They  were  associated  with  chrysobeiy" 
j'  and  zinc  spinel,  zinc  oxide  and  glucina  having  here  played  the  pari 

usually  assigned  to  magnesia  in  the  commoner  magmas.  In  the  Bid- 
well  Bar  quadrangle,  California,  A.  C.  Lawson  *  found  a  dike  of  ai 
oligoclase-corundum  rock  cutting  peridotite. 

The  solubility  of  alumina  in  peridotite  magmas — that  is,  in  mag- 
mas free  from  lime  and  alkalies — seems  not  to  have  been  experimen- 
tally investigated.  The  corundum  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
however,  is  associated  with  rocks  of  this  class,  and  whether  it  wsi 
derived  by  fractional  crystallization  from  the  olivine  rock,  dunit^ 
or  from  contact  action  with  adjacent  gneisses  is  an  open  question 
The  latter  view,  which  is  that  of  the  earlier  writers  upon  these  locali- 
ties, was  advocated  by  T.  M.  Chatard,®  but  J.  H.  Pratt  ^  ai^es  ii 
favor  of  a  pyrogenic  origin.  According  to  Pratt,  the  corundum 
crystallized  from  the  fused  dunite  along  the  cooler  surfaces  of  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  these  deposits  spinel  occurs  bul 
rarely.  The  corundum,  emery,  and  iron  spinel  of  the  ''Cortlandt 
series"  in  New  York  were  regarded  by  G.  H.  Williams •  as  segre- 
gations in  norite.® 

^  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  212,  219.    For  present  purposes  the  minor  accessory  nuneraJs  in  tbes 
roclcs  may  be  ignored. 
«  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  24, 1899,  p.  276. 

•  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  437. 
4  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  30, 1901,  pp.  201,  205.    For  Indian  corundimi  in  general,  see  HoUaod 

Manual  of  geology  of  India,  Economic  geology,  pt.  1;  F.  R.  Mallet,  Rec.  Oeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  5, 1S72 
p.  20;  vol.  6, 1873,  p.  43;  and  C.  S.  Mtddlemiss,  idem,  vol.  29, 1896,  p.  39.  Mallet  describes  beds  of  conmdon 
in  gneiss.  A  remarlcable  corundum  rock  from  India  is  described  by  J.  W.  Judd  in  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol 
11, 1895,  p.  66.  For  Burmese  occurrences,  see  C.  B.  Brown  and  Judd,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  57, 1895,  p.  387 
On  the  corundum  granulite  of  Waldhelm,  Saxony,  see  £.  Kalkowsky,  Abhandl.  Naturwiss.  OesdL  lai 
July-Dec.,  1907,  p.  47. 
6  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  8, 1903,  p.  219. 

•  Bull .  U .  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  42, 1887,  p.  45.  Chatard  gives  abundant  references  to  literAtore.  See  als( 
F.  P.  King's  report  upon  Georgia  corundum  (Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Georgia  No.  2, 1894),  which  ocntaiDSf 
bibliography  of  American  publications  upon  the  subject.  A  similar  publication  by  J.  V.  Lewis,  on  NorU 
Carolina  corundiun,  forms  Bull.  No.  11  of  the  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  1896.  Vol.  1  of  the  Noctt 
Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  1905,  by  Pratt  and  Lewis,  is  a  valuable  monograph  on  corundum  andchromite. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  49;  vol.  8, 1899,  p.  227.  In  Mfai.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1899,  p.  139,  J.  W, 
Judd  and  W.  E.  Hidden  have  a  i)aper  upon  North  Carolina  ruby;  also  hi  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  voL  S, 
1899,  p.  370. 

■  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  194. 

»  For  an  account  of  the  emery  mhie  at  Chester,  Massachusetts,  see  B.  K.  Emerson,  Men.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, vol.  29, 1898,  p.  1 17.  In  Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  269, 1906y  J.  H.  Pratt  gives  a  very  complete  accomil 
of  the  corundum  and  emery  of  the  United  States,  together  with  much  faiforxnation.i]|Mp  foreign  localities. 
}  or  the  emery  of  Naxos,  see  S.  A.  Papavasiliu,  Geol.  Centralbl.,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  9»J^  Iv^ 
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At  Yogo  Gulch,  in  the  Little  Belt  Mountains  of  Montana,  corun- 
dum is  found  in  dikes  of  lamprophyre  which  contains  too  little 
alumina  to  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Morozewicz.  The 
occurrence  has  been  carefully  studied  by  W.  H.  Weed  *  and  L.  V. 
Pirsson,'  who  believe  that  the  corundum  was  not  in  this  case  a  con- 
stituent of  the  original  magma,  but  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  latter  upon  inclosed  fragments  of  clay  shale  or  lime- 
stone. This,  of  course,  is  a  sort  of  contact  action,  but  its  mechanism 
is  not  clearly  worked  out.  The  thennal  decomposition  of  minerals, 
especially  of  silicates,  has  so  far  been  inadequately  studied.  Under 
what  natural  conditions  can  alumina  be  liberated  from  its  silicates  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  demands  investigation,  but  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  Vemadsky,'  by  fusing  muscovite,  obtained  sillimanite  and 
corundum.  Natural  corundum  evidently  may  originate  in  more 
than  one  way,  and  no  single  process  can  account  for  all  of  its 
occurrences. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  corundum  is  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory of  minerals  toward  aqueous  solvents,  being  insoluble  in  even  the 
strongest  acids,  it  is  not  absolutely  unalterable  by  them.  S.  J. 
Thugutt  *  found  that  corundum,  upon  prolonged  heating  with  water 
to  about  230*^  in  a  platinum  digester,  became  appreciably  hydrated. 
The  product  of  the  reaction  after  336  hours  contained  5.14  per  cent 
of  combined  water.  Even  at  100°  in  an  open  vessel,  some  hydration 
occurred.  A  similar  prolonged  treatment  of  corundum  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  siHcate  K^SijOj  converted  it  into  a  substance  having  the 
composition  of  orthoclase,  while  sodium  siUcate  produced  a  com- 
poimd  resembling  analcite.  In  nature  reactions  of  this  kind  are 
conceivably  possible,  but  they  must  be  very  slow;  in  the  laboratory 
the  acceleration  due  to  temperature  and  pressure  accounts  for  much 
of  the  change.  However,  alterations  of  corundum  are  common,  and 
Thugutt's  experiments  give  us  some  notion  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  probably  effected.  By  water  alone  corundum  may  be  trans- 
formed into  diaspore,  HAlOj,  which  is  one  of  its  frequent  associates. 
By  further  or  coincident  action  of  salts  dissolved  in  percolating 
waters  the  alteration  of  corundum  can  be  modified,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  minerals  may  be  produced.*  Among  them 
gibbsite,  spinel,  siUimanite,  kyanite,  andalusite,  pyrophyllite,  musco- 
vite, paragonite,  chloritoid,  margarite,  zoisite,  feldspars,  tourmahne, 
and  various  vermiculites  and  chlorites  have  been  recorded  .•    Some  of 

1  Twentieth  Ann.  Kept  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1900,  p.  4Si. 

*  Idem,  p.  682;  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  421.    See  also  O.  F.  Kunz,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser., 
vol.  4, 1807,  p.  417. 

*  Cited  by  Morozewics,  Min.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  26. 

*  MfaieralcbemiBOhe  Btudlen,  p.  104,  Dorpat,  1891. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  reactions  which  are  supposed  to  produce  the  alterations  of  corundum,  see  C.  R. 
Van  Hise,  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  223-226. 

*  F.  A.  Qenth,  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.,  vol.  13, 1873,  p.  361;  vol.  20, 1882,  p.  381;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
vol.  39, 1890,  p.  47.   These  papers  are  hill  of  details  regarding  alteration  products  of  corundum. 
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these  reported  alteration  products  are  doubtless  secondary  and  no 
due  to  the  direct  transformation  of  corundum;  but  on  this  subjec 
there  is  much  uncertainty.  The  envelopment  of  one  mineral  b; 
another  does  not  necessarily  establish  the  derivation  of  the  secon< 
from  the  first.  The  field  observations  and  the  study  of  natural  sped 
mens  need  to  be  reenf orced  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory  befor 
accurate  conclusions  concerning  the  alterations  can  be  drawn. 

THE  SPIXEIjS. 

'  Spinel. — Isometric.  Composition,  MgAl,04.  Molecular  weight 
142.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  40.7.  Usually  col 
ored  violet,  green,  or  red  by  impurities.    Hardness,  8. 

EercynUe. — Isometric.  Composition,  FeAljO^.  Molecular  weight 
174.1 .  Specific  gravity,  3.93.  Molecular  volume,  44.3.  Color,  black 
Hardness,  7.5  to  8. 

These  minerals,  together  with  gahnit^,  ZnAl304,  magnetite 
Fe"Fe'"j04,  magnesioferrite,  MgFe304,  franklinite,  and  chromitc 
form  a  natural  isometric  group,  in  which  there  are  many  intermediat 
mixtures.  In  the  general  formula  B,"B,'^\0^,  R"  may  be  mag 
nesium,  ferrous  iron,  zinc,  or  manganese;  and  R'"  is  represented  b; 
aluminum,  ferric  iron,  trivalent  manganese,  and  chromium.  L 
pleonaste  we  have  an  intermediate  magnesium  iron  spinel,  and  u 
picotite  chromium  appears.  Structurally  the  formula  of  spinel  i 
commonly  written  0=A1 — O — ^Mg — O — ^A1=0,  but  this  should  no 
be  taken  as  a  finality.  It  is  not  the  only  expression  possible,  nor  ha 
its  vahdity  been  proved. 

The  following  analyses  of  spinels  show  the  wide  variations  in  thei 
composition: 

Analyses  of  spinels , 

A.  Rose  splnelt  Ceylon.    Analysis  by  H.  Ablcb. 

B.  From  Vesuvius.  Analysis  by  H.  Ablch.  Analyses  A  and  B  dted  £rom  Dana*8  System  of  minenlocf 
6th  ed.,  p.  222. 

C.  From  IhereoUte,  Auvergne.    Analysis  by  F.  Pisanl,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63, 1866,  p.  40. 

D.  From  pyroxenite,  Montana.    Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  220, 1903,  p.  30 

E.  Pleonaste  from  near  Peekskill,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  A.  WoUe,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  2d  ser.,  vol  18 
1809,  p.  350. 

F.  Hercynite  from  the  BOhmerwald.    Analysis  by  B.  Quadrat,  Liebig's  Annalen,  voL  55, 1845,  p.  357 
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lembeis  of  the  spinel  group  have  been  made  artificially  by 
bhoda  which  generally  recall  those  mentioned  under  corundum. 
•  example,  S.  Meunier*  fused  a  mixture  of  alumina,  magnesia, 
olite,  and  aluminum  chloride,  and  obtained  spinel  crystals.  In 
^ther  investigation'  he  produced  them  by  heating  aluminum 
Dride  and  water  with  metallic  magnesium  in  a  sealed  tube.  These 
cesses,  with  others  which  have  been  described,  may  perhaps  repre- 
t  in  a  broad  way  the  pneumatolytic  methods  of  nature.  The  pro- 
ition  of  spinel  by  the  fusion  of  appropriate  magmatic  mixtures  is, 
vevBTy  the  process  of  greatest  importance  geologically,  and  some  of 
conditions  attending  its  formation  have  been  already  described 
ler  corundum.  E.  S.  Shepherd  and  G.  A.  Rankin'  have  pre- 
ed  spinel  by  direct  fusion  of  its  constituent  oxides.  The  details 
tforozewicz's  experiments  need  not  be  repeated  here.*  An  inter- 
ng  emphasis  is  given  to  them  by  the  observations  of  G.  Linck,* 

0  found,  in  a  German  gabbro,  spinel  associated  with  sillimanite 

1  corundum.* 

ipinels  are  also  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  other  minerals, 
)y  the  reactions  of  two  or  more  species  upon  one  another.  Accord- 
to  Vemadsky,^  spinel  is  among  the  compounds  produced  by 
fusion  of  biotite,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed 
C.  Doelter."  F.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  A.  Schneider  •  found  it  to  be 
med  when  clinochlore  and  xanthophyllite  were  strongly  ignited, 
I  Doelter  •  also  obtained  it  by  fusing  the  first-named  species, 
umaline,  pyrope,  and  spessartite  also  yield  spinel  among  the 
ducts  of  their  fusion.*® 

According  to  Fouqu6  and  L6vy  "  spinel  and  melanite  are  formed 
en  nepheUte  and  augite  are  fused  together,  and  Doelter  and 
ssak  *'  obtained  spinel  from  a  mixture  of  fayalite  and  sarcoUte. 
Vu5nik  "  found  that  a  mixture  of  magnetite  and  anorthite  gave 
rystallized  anorthite,  hercynite,  and  glass,  the  magnetite  having 
appeared.  Similar  observations  with  augite-el»olite  and  corun- 
n-eI»olite  mixtures  were  made  by  B.  Vukits.** 

ompt.  Rend.,  toL  104. 1887,  p.  1111. 

iem,  VOL  90»  1880,  p.  701. 

m.  Joor.  Sci.,  4tli  ser.,  to].  28, 1900,  p.  203. 

ee  also  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  MJnenlbilduzig  in  SchmelnxuMMii,  pp.  180-203. 

itsungBb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1803,  p.  47. 

ee  also  ^.  Salomon.  Zeltschr.  Deutsoh.  geol.  Qesell.,  vol.  42, 1880,  p.  525,  for  spinel  in  oordierite  contact 

I  In  Italy. 

ited  by  J.  Monwewlcx,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1806.  p.  60. 

reoea  Jahrb..  1887,  pt  1,  p.  1. 

toll.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  113, 1808,  p.  30. 

Ooelter,  loc.  dt.,  for  tourmaline.  C.  Doelter.  and  E.  Hussak,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  157,  for  garnets. 

Synthtee  des  min^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  64. 

Neucs  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  157. 

CeotndbL  Mln.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  297.   Critlcifed  by  J.  M orocewicc  in  the  same  joarnal,  1906,  p.  148. 

Idem,  1904,  pp.  710, 743. 
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Spinel;  especially  pleonaste,  is  a  common  accessory  mineral  io 
gneisses  and  in  many  eruptive  rocks.  Picotite  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  peridotites  and  the  derived  serpentines,  ^inel  is  a  frequent 
companion  of  corundum  and  also  of  emery,  as  at  Chester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  norite  at  Crugers,  New  York.*  A  number  of  remark- 
able spinel  rocks  from  Elba  have  been  described  by  P.  Aloisi.*  A 
troctolite  from  Madagascar,  rich  in  spinel,  is  reported  by  A.  Lacroix.^ 
Many  of  these  occurrences  are  easily  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Moroze- 
wicz's  experiments.  The  other  experiments,  cited  above,  explMi 
the  appearance  of  spinel  as  a  contact  mineral.  In  many  cases  it 
appears  in  limestones  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  Its 
alterations  seem  to  have  been  little  studied,  but  a  change  into  steatite 
is  mentioned  in  the  Uterature. 

Chromite, — Isometric.  Normal  composition,  FeCr,04,  but  witl 
variable  replacements  of  Fe"  by  Mg,  and  of  Cr  by  Al  and  Fe'",  as 
in  the  other  members  of  the  spinel  group.  Specific  gravity,  4.32  tc 
4.57.  Color,  black.  Hardness,  5.5.  The  following  analyses  an 
fairly  typical:* 

Analyses  of  chromite. 

A.  From  vicinity  of  Mundorfl,  British  Columbia..  Ghrompiootite.  Analysis  by  R.  A.  A.  Jc^inston,  Id 
O .  C.  Hoffmann,  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  4th  ser.,  voL  13, 1902,  p.  242. 

B.  From  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  C.  Baskenrllle,  tor  J.  H.  Pratt,  Am.  Jour.  ScL 
4th  ser.,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  281. 

C.  From  Webster,  North  Carolina.    Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote,  tor  Pratt,  loc.  dt. 

D.  From  Port  au  Port  Bay,  Newfoundland.  Analysis  by  E.  Waller,  for  G.  W.  Maynard,  Trans.  Am 
lost.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  27, 1807,  p.  283. 

E.  From  Tampadal,  lower  Silesia.  Analysis  by  Lassczynski,  for  fl.  Traube,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  gaol 
Gesell.,  vol.  46, 1894,  p.  50. 
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a  Also  contains  traces  of  lime,  copper,  and  vanadium. 

The  earlier  syntheses  of  chromite  seem  to  have  little  or  no  geo- 
logical bearing.     S.  Meunier,'  however,  who  prepared  chromite  by 

1 0.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33,  1887,  p.  194.  See  also  J.  H.  Pratt,  BuU.  U.  S.  OeoL 
Survey  No.  260, 1906,  p.  34. 

*  Proc.  verb.  Soc.  tosc.  scl.  nat.,  vol.  15,  p.  60. 

»  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  31, 1908,  p.  318. 

*A  very  complete  collection  of  chromite  analsrses,  down  to  1884,  with  Uterature  references,  is  giveo  in 
M.  E.  Wadsworth's  Lithological  studies:  Mem.  Mus.  Oomp.  Zoology,  Cambridge,  ICass.,  voL  11,  ISM. 
A  mineral  from  Servia,  of  composition  FetOi.CrtOi,  has  been  named  chromitite  by  M.  Z.  Jovttscfaitseb* 
Monatsh.  Chemie,  voL  30, 1909,  p.  39. 

ft  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  424. 
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xidiring  an  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium,  attributes  its  origin  to  a 
jnilar  reaction  occurring  in  nature.  He  supposes  that  such  an  alloy, 
ke  platinum  and  nickel  iron,  can  be  brought  up  from  the  interior  of 
tie  earth  to  be  oxidized  by  vapors  when  it  nears  the  surface.  Unf or- 
inately  no  such  alloy  has  yet  been  foimd  in  the  rocks,  and  in  meteor- 
,es  chromite  itself  is  a  common  mineral. 

Chromite  is  essentially  a  constituent  of  peridotites  and  of  the  ser- 
entines  derived  from  them.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  species  formed 
luing  the  solidification  of  the  magma,  and  its  larger  deposits,  when 
,  occurs  in  ore  bodies,  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  magmatic  differ- 
ntiation  through  the  action  of  gravity.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  ^  thus  inter- 
rets  the  chromite  deposits  of  Norway,  and  J.  H.  Pratt '  has  elabo- 
sited  the  same  conception  with  respect  to  the  chromic  iron  ores  of 
l^orth  Carolina.  The  origin  of  corundum  and  of  chromite  in  dunite 
^att  explains  in  the  same  way.  When  a  peridotite  alters  to  serpen- 
bae,  the  refractory  chromite  remains  unchanged. 

Magnetite. — ^Isometric.  Composition,  Fe^O^,  but  with  variable  im- 
urities  and  replacements.  Molecular  weight,  231.7.  Specific  grav- 
y,  5.17.  Molecular  volume,  44.8.  Color,  black.  Hardness,  5.5  to 
.5.  Magnesium,  manganese,  aluminum,  and  titanium  are  common 
npurities,  rutUe,  ilmenite,  hematite,  and  the  spinels  being  frequent 
dmixtures  in  magnetite.  The  titaniferous  magnetites  form  a  well- 
nown  subclass  of  ores.  In  a  magnetite  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps 
\  Petersen  *  found  1.76  per  cent  of  nickel  oxide,  and  the  magnetites 
f  eastern  Ontario  may  contain  half  as  much.^ 

Magnetite  is  often  observed  as  a  furnace  product,  and  it  forms  the 
'iron  scale*'  of  the  blacksmith.  W.  Miiller^  found  both  magnetite 
nd  hematite  in  crystals,  among  the  oxidation  products  of  the  iron- 
faring  residues  from  an  aniline  factory.  The  mineral  has  also  been 
►reduced  artificially  by  several  investigators.  J.  J.  Ebelmen®  pre- 
pared it,  well  crystallized,  by  fusing  together  an  iron  silicate  and  lime 
Lccording  to  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,'  ferrous  oxide,  heated  in  a 
tream  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  magnetite,  while  a  mixture  of 
aagnesia  and  ferric  oxide,  similarly  treated,  yields  magnesioferrite, 
rlgFcjO^.  T.  Sidot  *  obtained  magnetite  by  the  calcination  of  ferric 
^xide  alone. 

In  artificial  magmas  magnetite  is  easily  formed,  especially  when 
he  proportion  of  silica  is  low.     Any  excess  pf  iron  over  that  needed 

1  Zettflcbr.  prekt.  Oeologle,  18M,  p.  384. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Biig.»  vol.  29, 1899,  p.  17.  For  a  general  review  of  chromite  deposits,  see  Stelzner- 
iecgmt.  Die  ErslagenUUten,  1904,  p.  33.  The  magmatic  view  is  adopted  in  this  work,  and  also  in  Beck's 
realise  opon  ore  bodies. 

a  Neoes  Jahrb.,  1887,  p.  836. 

«  W.  G.  Miller,  Kept.  British  Assoc.,  1807,  p.  000. 

•  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  GeseU.,  vol.  46, 1803.  p.  63. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  628. 
f  Idem,  vol.  53, 1861,  p.  199. 

•  Idem,  vol.  68, 1860,  p.  201. 
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to  combine  with  silica  is  likely  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  mag- 
netite, although  the  conditions  of  its  appearance  are  not  so  simple 
as  in  the  separation  of  alumina  as  corundum.*  The  order  of  its 
crystallization,  with  reference  to  other  minerals,  is  by  no  means 
invariable. 

like  the  spinels,  magnetite  may  be  formed  by  the  brealring  down 
of  other  species,  or  by  reactions  between  them.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  C.  Doelter,^  for  ex- 
ample, repeatedly  obtained  it  by  fusing  various  rocks  in  contact  with 
limestone — a  procedure  which  recalls  Ebelmen's  experiment.  Ac- 
mite  upon  fusion  yields  magnetite  and  a  glass,'  and  glaucophane 
gives  similarly  a  mixture  in  which  magnetite  appears.  By  melting 
together  biotite  and  microcline,  Fouqufi  and  L6vy  *  obtained  magnetite, 
leucite,  and  olivine.  J.  Lenar6i6*  found  magnetite  in  the  mass 
produced  by  fusing  leucite  with  augite;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
magnetite  and  labradorite  were  taken,  the  former  mineral  was  dis- 
solved and  augite  appeared.  Similar  observations  were  made  by 
M.  Vuftnik*  and  B.  Vukits,^  who  found  magnetite  among  the  fusion 
products  of  anorthite  and  hedenbergite,  albite  and  hedenbergite, 
olivine  and  augite,  elseolite  and  augite,  and  elseolite  and  diopside. 
Each  of  these  couples,  when  fused,  yielded  magnetite,  with  other 
products  which  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mixture. 

Magnetite  occurs  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  rocks  of  all  classes, 
and  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  principal  constituent,  or  even 
forms  rock  masses  by  itself.  It  is  obviously  most  abundant  in  rocks 
rich  in  ferromagnesian  minerals,  such  as  norites,  diabases,  gabbros, 
or  peridotites;  but  it  is  also  associated  with  nepheline  rocks  and 
anorthites.  In  many  cases  it  forms  large  ore  bodies  that  are  regarded 
as  products  of  magmatic  differentiation;  and  these  deposits,  as  a 
rule,  are  highly  titaniferous.  ^  Some  ores  shade  from  magnetite 
into  Umenite,  with  over  40  per  cent  of  titanic  oxide.  They  frequently 
contain  spinel,  and  sometimes,  also,  corundum. 

1  See  J.  Morosewlcs,  Mln.  pet.  Hitt.,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  84,  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt^MlneralbUdung  bx  Schmeis- 
massea,  pp.  203-212. 
a  Neties  Jahib.,  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  128. 
I  Doelter,  Neues  J&hrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1.    See  also  M.  Vufinik,  cited  below. 

•  Synthtee  des  mlntoiux  et  des  roches,  p.  77. 

•  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  190S,  pp.  706,  743. 

•  Idem,  1904,  pp.  300, 342, 344, 345, 366,  309. 
f  Idem,  1904,  pp.  705,  715,  743,  74S. 

•  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologle,  1803,  p.  6;  1894,  p.  382;  1900,  pp.  234, 870;  1901,  pp.  0, 180, 
289,  327.  J.  F.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Gool.  Survey,  pt.  8,  1899,  p.  877;  School  of  Mines 
Quart.,  vol.  20,  p.  323, 1899;  vol.  21,  p.  56, 1900;  Zeitachr.  prakt.  Geologle,  1905,  p.  H.  W.  Llndgten,  Science, 
vol.  16, 1902,  p.  984.  G.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  194.  R.  Beck,  Lehre  von  den 
Erxlagerst&tten,  2d  ed.,  pp.  20-30.  Kemp's  paper  in  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly  is  a  general  review  of 
the  titaniferous  magnetites,  with  many  analyses  and  copious  references  to  other  literature.  In  Zeltadir. 
prakt.  Geologle,  1907,  p.  86,  Vogt  describes  magmatic  Iron  ores  in  granite.  On  magmatic  iron  ores  in  Utah, 
see  £.  P.  Jennings,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35,  1905,  p.  338.  On  the  magmatk)  magnetites 
Laplaad,  see  O.  Stutser,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  24, 1907,  p.  548. 
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In  the  great  iron  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  magnetite  is 
found  in  slates  and  cherts,  often  associated  with  grunerite  and  actino- 
htc.*  Here  the  mineral  is  not  of  direct  igneous  origin.  In  the  Mesabi 
district,  according  to  C.  K.  Leith,'  it  is  derived  from  the  leaching  of 
a  hydrous  iron  silicate,  of  uncertain  composition,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  "greenalite."  Other  silicates  may  yield  magnetite 
through  metamorphic  changes,  and  it  can  also  form,  says  C.  R.  Van 
Hise,*  from  marcasite  and  pyrite,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  siderite 
in  place.  By  further  oxidation  magnetite  can  alter  to  hematite  and 
limonite,  and  through  the  agency  of  carbonated  waters  it  may  be 
transformed  into  siderite  again. 

HEMATITE. 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  Fe^Oj.  Molecular  weight,  159.8. 
Specific  gravity,  5.2.  Molecular  volume,  30.7.  Color,  red  to  steel- 
gray  and  black.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5.  Hematite  has  been  prepared 
artificially  by  several  methods.  In  the  classical  experiment  of  Gay- 
Lussac,*  the  vapor  of  ferric  chloride  was  decomposed  by  steam  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  crystals  of  hematite  were  formed.  A.  Dau- 
br6e*  obtained  it  by  passing  ferric  chloride  vapor  over  lime;  and 
H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  •  prepared  the  specular  variety  by  the  slow 
action  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ferric  oxide  at  a  red  heat. 
Hematite  is  also  produced,  according  to  H.  Arctowski,^  by  the  action 
of  vaporized  ammonium  chloride  upon  either  red-hot  iron  or  ferric 
oxide.  It  has  also  been  noted  as  a  sublimation  product  in  the  salt- 
cake  furnaces  of  certain  chemical  works.*  Fine  crystals  of  hematite, 
grouped  in  rosettes,  have  been  formed  in  the  iron  heating  pipes  of  a 
Deacon  chlorine  apparatus  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  crystals 
were  as  much  as  3  centimeters  in  diameter.  Their  formation  was  due 
to  the  action  of  heated  air  and  the  sulphur  gases  from  the  fuel  upon 
the  iron.*  Ferric  chloride  or  sulphate  was  probably  first  formed 
and  then  transformed  into  hematite  by  aqueous  vapor.  All  these 
reactions  are  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  that  produce 
the  so-called  "sublimed"  hematite  which  is  seen  upon  volcanic 
lavas.  A.  Arzruni,**  on  comparing  the  volcanic  mineral  with  the 
artificial  product,  found  them  to  be  crystallographically  identical. 

1  See  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  W.  S.  Bayley,  H.  L.  Smjtti,  and  J.  M.  Clements,  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  toI. 
28, 1897;  Yd.  36, 1899;  and  toI.  45, 1903. 

•  Mon.  U.  S.  Oed.  Survey,  vol.  43, 1903,  pp.  101-115. 

I A  treatise  on  metaznorphJsm:  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  voi.  47, 1904,  p.  229. 

•  See  R.  Brauns,  Chemische  Mlneralogie,  1890,  p.  231. 
»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 1854,  p.  185. 

•  Idem,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  1264. 

T  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  6, 1894,  p.  377;  Bull.  Acad.  Belgique,  3d  ser.,  vol.  27,  p.  933. 

•  See  H.  Vater,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  10, 1885,  p.  891;  and  B.  Does,  idem,  vol.  20, 1892,  p.  566. 

•  C.  E.  Munroe,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  24, 1907,  p.  465. 
10  Zeltadhr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  46. 
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W.  Bruhns's  experiment,*  in  which  hematite  was  formed  by  heatii 
amorphous  ferric  oxide  with  water  and  a  trace  of  ammonium  fluorii 
to  300^  in  a  platiniun  tube,  seems  to  be  less  closely  related  to  geolo^ 
cal  phenomena. 

Fouqu6  and  L6vy  *  repeatedly  obtained  hematite  from  artifici 
magmas,  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  others.  ] 
ordinary  furnace  slags,  however,  according  to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,'  hem 
tite  rarely  if  ever  occurs.  Ferric  oxide  can  crystallize  out  as  hemati 
only  when  ferrous  compounds  are  either  absent  or  present  in  qui 
subordinate  amounts,  for  ferrous  oxide  unites  with  it  to  form  ma 
netite.  The  latter  species,  therefore,  is  characteristic  of  rocks  rich 
ferromagnesian  minerals,  while  hematite  appears  chiefly  in  the  mo 
siliceous  and  feldspathic  granites,  syenites,  trachytes,  rhyolit< 
andesites,  and  phonolites.  It  is  also  found  in  the  crystalline  schist 
but  magnetite  is  by  far  the  more  common  as  a  pyrogenic  mineral.  ] 
igneous  rocks  generally  ferrous  oxide  exceeds  the-  ferric  in  amour 
the  average  percentages,  as  shown  by  961  analyses,*  being  3.46  Fc 
and  2.63  FcjOj.  This  preponderance  of  the  lower  oxide  seems 
determine  the  frequent  formation  of  magnetite.  The  ferric  pyri 
and  the  ferrous  pyrrhotite  appear  to  follow  the  same  rule  of  associ 
tion,  the  one  being  commonest  in  higlJy  silicic  rocks,  the  oth 
accompanying  the  ferromagnesian  minerals. 

Hematite  alters  into  limonite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  marcasite,  ai 

siderite,^  and  in  metamorphic  rocks  it  may  be  derived  from  the  saB 

species.    Limonite,  siderite,  and  magnetite  are  especially  liable 

yield  it.     The  derivation  of  hematite  from  silicates  is  probably  alwa; 

indhect,  one  or  another  of  the  above-named  species  having  be< 

formed  first.    Titanium  is  a  common  impurity  in  hematite,  and  L. 

Igelstrom,*  in  a  Swedish  ore,  found  molybdenum  in  very  appreciab 

amounts. 

TITANIUM  MINERALS. 

Rmenite. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  FeTiO,.  Moleculi 
weight,  152.  Specific  gravity,  4.5  to  5.  Molecular  volume,  30. 
Color,  black;  luster,  submetaUic.    Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Ilmenite,  menaccanite,  or  titanic  iron  has  been  little  investigate 
upon  the  synthetic  side.  W.  Bruhns  ^  prepared  it,  mixed  with  son 
magnetite,  by  heating  finely  divided  metallic  iron,  ferric  oxide^  ai 
amorphous  titanic  oxide  with  hydrochloric'  acid  in  a  platinum  tul 
to  270-300°.     In  nature,  however,  it  is  found  most  widely  diflFuse( 

>  Neues  Jahrb.,  1889,  pt.  2,  p.  r.2. 
s  Synthtee  des  mindraux  et  des  roches,  p.  236. 

«  Minoralbildung  in  Schmelzmasaen,  pp.  21&-217.    Cf.  also  J.  Morozewict, Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18,  la 
p.  84. 
« BuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  17. 

»  C.  R.  Van  Else,  A  treatise  on  metamorphiszn:  Mon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  2%. 
•  Zeitsohr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  94. 
T  Neues  Jahrb.,  1889,  pt.  2,  p.  66. 
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It  occurs  with  or  replacing  hematite  in  granite  and  syenites  and  as  an 
essential  constituent  in  diorite;  diabase,  gabbro,  basalt,  etc.,  often 
with  magnetite.*  In  these  rocks  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  minerals  to 
separate.  It  is  also  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  and  amphibolite.  A.  von  Lasaulx^  describes  ilmenite 
as  an  alteration  derivative  of  rutile. 

The  constitution  of  ilmenite  has  been  much  discussed.  Some  au- 
thorities have  regarded  it  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  FcjO,  and 
TijOj;  but  C.  Friedel  and  J.  Gu6rin,'  who  prepared  the  latter  com- 
pound artificially,  do  not  favor  this  view.  Ti20,  as  such  has  not  been 
found  as  an  independent  mineral.  T.  Konig  and  O.  von  der  Pfordten  * 
made  various  attempts  to  detect  Ti^Oj  in  ilmenite  and  only  met  with 
failure.  Since  the  mineral  pyrophanite,  MnTiO,,  isomorphous  with 
ilmenite,  is  known,  and  since,  as  S.  L.  Penfield  and  H.  W.  Foote  * 
have  shown,  ilmenite  sometimes  contains  large  admixtures  of  the 
molecule  MgTiO,,  the  formula  FeTiO,  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished for  titanic  iron.  In  an  ilmenite  from  Warwick,  New  York, 
Penfield  and  Foote  found  16  per  cent  of  magnesia.  In  fact,  the  com- 
pound MgTiO,  is  independently  represented  by  the  mineral  geikie- 
lite  ®  from  Ceylon.  An  excess  of  iron  in  ilmenite  may  be  due  to 
admixed  hematite  and  an  excess  of  titanium  to  rutile. 

Ilmenite  is  often  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  white  or  even  reddish 
alteration  products,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  leu- 
coxene.  According  to  A.  Cathrein,^  this  substance  is  essentially 
titanite,  sometimes  accompanied  by  rutile. 

PaendohrooJcite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  ferric  orthotitan- 
ate,  Fe4(Ti04),.  Molecular  weight,  559.9.  Specific  gravity,  4.39. 
Molecular  volume,  127.5.'   Color,  dark  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  6. 

Pseudobrookite  is  a  rare  accessory  mineral  in  certain  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  andesite,  trachyte,  basalt,  and  nephelinite.  A  similar 
mineral,  formed  by  '* sublimation"  in  a  salt-cake  furnace,  was  de- 
scribed by  B.  Doss,®  who  gave  it  the  formula  FcjTiOj  and  made  it 
isomorphous  with  andalusite,  AljSiOg.  The  natural  mineral,  however, 
has  the  orthotitanate  formula,  as  given  above." 

PerofshUe. — Isometric  or  pseudoisometric.  Composition,  calcium 
titanate,  CaTiO,.  Molecular  weight,  136.2.  Specific  gravity,  4. 
Molecular  volume,  34.  Color,  yellow,  ranging  through  orange  and 
brown  to  grayish  black.     Hardness,  5.5. 

>  Sea  the  papers  of  Vogt,  Kemp,  and  others  cited  under  magnetite.    The  titaniferous  magnetites  are 
mixtures  of  that  species  with  Ilmenite.    See  also  A.  Cathreln,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,vol.  8, 1884,  p.  321. 
s  Zeltachr.  Kryst.  Hin.,  vol.  8, 1884,  p.  54. 

•  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  8, 1876,  p.  38. 

«  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  GeseU.,  vol.  92, 1889,  p.  1485. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Bel.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1807,  p.  108. 

•  A  description  of  gelldeUte  by  T.  Crook  and  B.  M.  Jones  is  printed  in  ICineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  14, 1906,  p.  100. 
T  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  244. 

•  Idem,  vol.  20, 1892,  p.  566.    Doss  gives  a  good  bibliography  of  pseudobrookite. 

•  Established  by  A.  Freniel,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  14,  p.  121;  confirming  the  earlier  analyses  of  A.  Koch, 
O.  Lattennann,  and  A.  CedarBtrOm.   SeeB.  S.DaDa,Sy8temofmtDflralogy,6the{d.,p.2^    OOQiP 
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Perofskite  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  several  chemists, 
J.  J.  Ebelmen  *  obtained  it  by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  lime  and 
potassium  carbonate;  and  later '  by  the  action  of  lime  on  an  alkaliiM 
melt  containing  titanic  oxide  and  silica.  P.  Hautef euille  '  heated  s 
mixture  of  calcium  chloride,  titanic  oxide,  and  silica  to  redness  in  s 
stream  of  moist  carbon  dioxide,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  obtained 
perofskite  crystals.  L.  Bourgeois*  observed  its  deposition  froni 
various  fused  mixtures  resembling  natural  magmas  in  composition. 
Finally,  P.  J.  Holmquist*  prepared  perofskite  by  fusing  together 
sodium  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  titanic  oxide,  under  special 
manipulative  conditions. 

Perofskite  occurs  both  in  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocKs.  It  is 
foimd  in  melilite,  leucite,  and  nepheline  rocks,  and  in  some  perido- 
tites;'  and  is  among  the  earliest  secretions.  It  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  melilite  basalt,  being,  according  to  A.  Stelzner,^  the  most 
faithful  companion  of  melilite.  At  Catal^Lo,  Brazil,  E.  Hussak* 
found  a  peculiar  rock  consisting  of  magnetite  and  perofskite;  a  titan- 
iferous  magnetite  of  a  new  kind.  The  mineral  is  also  foimd  in 
chlorite  schist,  limestone,  quartz  gneiss,"  etc.  Hussak  observed  its 
alteration  into  titanic  oxide,  and  K.  Schneider**^  has  described  perof- 
skite as  derived  from  titanite. 

Titanite, — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaTiSiOg.  Molecular  weight, 
196.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.54.  Molecular  volume,  55.5.  Color,  yel- 
low, green,  red,  gray,  brown,  or  black.     Hardness,  5  to  5.5. 

Titanite,  or  sphene,  has  been  produced  artificially  by  several  experi- 
menters, but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  easily  formed.  P.  Hautef  euille  " 
prepared  it  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  silica  and  titanic  oxide  with  cal- 
cium chloride.  L.  Bourgeois  "  obtained  it,  but  obscurely  developed, 
by  fusing  together  its  constituent  oxides,  silica,  titanic  oxide,  and 
lime.  L.  Michel "  fused  ilmenite  with  calcium  sulphide,  silica,  and 
carbon,  which  yielded  a  mixture  of  titanite,  garnet,  and  a  sub- 
sulphide  of  iron. 

As  a  pyrogenic  mineral  titanite  is  found  among  the  oldest  secretions 
in  the  more  siUceous  rocks,  such  as  granites,  diorites,  syenites,  and 
trachyte.  It  is  abundant  in  phonolites  and  elseolite  syenites,  and  is 
also  common  as  a  secondary  mineral,  derived  by  alteration  from  nitile 

1  Compt  Rend.,  toI.  32, 1851,  p.  710. 
>  Idem,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  528. 

•  Aimales  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1866,  p.  163. 
« Idem,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  479. 

ft  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  3, 1896-97,  p.  181. 

•  See  G.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1887,  p.  137;  J.  &  DiUer,  Idem.voL  37, 1889,  p-  ^ 

I  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeU.  Bd.  2, 1883,  p.  390. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1894,  pt.  2,  p.  297. 

•  See  O.  MOgge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeU.  Bd.  4, 1886,  p.  68L 
10  Neues  Jahrb.,  1889,  pt.  1,  p.  99. 

II  Annales chim.  phys.,  4th ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  129. 
u  Idem,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  474. 

u  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  115, 1892,  p.  830. 
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'  ilmenite.  It  is  often  associated  with  chlorite.  At  Green  River, 
orth  Carolina,  large  crystals  of  sphene  are  found  completely  or 
irtially  altered  into  a  yellow,  friable,  earthy  substance  which  has 
^n  given  the  name  of  xanthitane.  According  to  L.  G.  Eakinsi 
is  product  is  a  hydrous  titanate  of  aluminum.  An  alteration  of 
banite  into  rutile  has  been  observed  by  P.  Mann  *  in  the  foyaite  of 
le  Serra  de  Monchique;  and  B.  Doss '  has  reported  pseudomorphs 

anatase  after  sphene. 

RvJtnle. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  TiO,.  Molecular  weight,  80.1. 
>ecific  gravity,  4.2.  Molecular  volume,  19.1.  Color,  commonly 
ddish  to  brown  or  black.  Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 
Broolcite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  and  molecular  weight  as 
r  rutile.  Specific  gravity,  4.  Molecular  volume,  20.  Color,  yel- 
wish,  reddish,  brown,  or  iron-black.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 
OdaJudrite  or  anatase. — Tetragonal.  Composition  and  molecular 
sight  the  same  as  for  rutile  and  brookite.  Specific  gravity,  3.82  to 
95-  Molecular  volume,  20.5.  Color,  brown,  indigo-blue,  and  black, 
ardness,  5.5  to  6. 

All  three  modifications  of  titanic  oxide  have  been  studied  synthet- 
EtUy.  Crystals  of  brookite  were  obtained  by  A.  Daubrfie,*  by  the 
tion  of  aqueous  vapor  upon  titanic  chloride  at  a  red  heat.  By 
mating  amorphous  titanic  oxide  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
iloric  acid  gas,  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  '  transformed 
into  a  crystalline  modification,  and  similar  results  were  obtained 
r  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey.*  By  the  prolonged  heating  of 
banic  oxide  with  boric  acid  J.  J.  Ebelmen  ^  obtained  rutile,  and 
,  Hautefeuille*  attained  the  same  end  when  sodium  tungstate  or 
madate  was  used  as  flux.  H.  Traube  *  also  crystallized  rutile  from 
Bed  sodium  tungstate,  and  was  able  to  add  to  it  appreciable  quan- 
ties  of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium,  impurities  which  are  found 

the  natural  mineral.  Several  investigators  have  prepared  rutile 
T  the  same  general  process,  using  microcosmic  salt  as  the  solvent. 
.  Doss,**^  by  this  method,  prepared  both  rutile  and  anatase.  Deville 
id  Caron  "  also  prepared  rutile  by  heating  titanic  oxide  with 
Ilea  and  oxide  of  tin  to  redness.  By  heating  ilmenite  and  pyrite 
»gether  at  about  1,200^,  L.  Michel "  obtained  a  mixture  of  rutile 
id  pyrrhotite. 

1  Ball.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  60, 1800,  p.  136. 
s  Neues  Jahrb. ,  1882,  pt.  2,  p.  200. 

•  Idem,  1895,  pt.  1,  p.  128. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  20, 1849,  p.  237. 

•  Idem.  vol.  53, 1861,  p.  161. 

•  Idem,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1088. 
'  Idem,  vol.  32. 1851,  p.  330. 

•  cited  by  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  mia^raux,  1884,  p.  85. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  10, 1895-96,  p.  470. 
M  Idem.  1894,  pt  2,  p.  147. 

u  Compt  Rend  ,  vol.  53, 1861.  p.  161. 
u  Idem,  vol.  115, 1892,  p.  1000. 
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The  three  forms  of  titanic  oxide  were  reproduced  by  P.  Haute- 
feuille*  by  various  modifications  of  the  same  general  pneumatolytic 
process.  Potassium  titanate  and  calcium  chloride  were  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  air,  and  crystals  were  formed. 
Titanic  oxide  with  potassium  or  calcium  fluoride,  or  potassium  sUico- 
fluoride,  similariy  treated,  gave  the  same  products,  which,  when  the 
operation  was  conducted  at  a  strong  red  heat,  was  rutile.  Brookite 
was  formed  by  heating  potassium  titanofluoride  in  aqueous  vapor, 
and  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  titanic  chloride,  at  a 
temperature  not  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  zinc.  A  mixture 
of  titanic  oxide,  calcium  fluoride,  and  potassium  chloride,  heated  in 
a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid,  silicon  fluoride,  and  moist  hydrogen, 
also  gave  brookite,  and  so  did  titanic  oxide,  silica,  and  potassium 
silicofluoride  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  When  titanic 
fluoride  was  decomposed  by  aqueous  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature, 
at  or  near  the  boiling  point  of  cadmium,  octahedrite  was  produced. 
How  far  these  experiments  may  parallel  the  pneumatolytic  processes 
of  nature  is  doubtful ;  but  they  show  that  rutile,  the  most  stable  modi- 
fication of  titanic  oxide,  is  formed  at  the  highest  temperatures,  brook- 
ite at  temperatures  considerably  lower,  and  anatase  at  a  point  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  These  observations  are  in  harmony  with  the  known 
occurrences  of  the  three  species  as  rock-forming  minerals. 

Rutile  occurs  as  a  pyrogenic  mineral  in  eruptive  rocks,  but  it  is 
more  common  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  the  phyllites.  In  a  hom- 
brende  gneiss  from  Freiberg,  A.  Bergeat '  observed  rutile,  ilmenite, 
and  titanite,  which  had  formed  as  a  single  generation,  and  crystallized 
before  the  biotite.  A  remarkable  dike  rock  in  Nelson  County,  Vir- 
ginia, described  by  T.  L.  Watson  and  S.  Taber,*  consists  essentially  of 
rutile  and  apatite.  Rutile  is  also  found  as  a  secondary  mineral, 
derived  from  ilmenite  and  titanite.  C.  Doelter  *  found  rutile  to  be 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  more  so  in  a  solution  of  sodium  fluoride. 
From  such  a  solution,  containing  rutile,  after  heating  to  145®  during 
thirty-four  days,  the  mineral  was  partially  recrystallized.  Possibly 
some  secondary  rutile  may  originate  from  solution  of  the  original 
substance,  or  of  titanic  oxide  leached  from  another  species. 

Brookite  is  not  found  in  fresh  eruptive  rocks,  but  generally  in  de- 
composed granite,  gneiss,  quartz  porphyry,  and  the  sedimentaries. 
Octahedrite  is  never  primary,  but  is  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other 
titanium  minerals.  It  has  been  observed  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  as  in  granite,  diabase,  quartz  porphyry,  diorite,  the  crys- 
talline schists,  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones.* 

i  Axmales  chlm.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  A,  1865,  p.  129. 

>  Neues  Jahrb.,  lBd5,  pt.  1,  p.  232. 

a  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  430, 1910,  p.  200. 

« Hln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  325. 

*  For  a  very  full  summary  of  the  occurrence  of  Kiroon  and  the  titanium  minerals,  especially  brooldte  and 
anatase, see  H.  Thttrach,  Verhandl.  Phys.  med.  Oesell.  waraburg,  vol.  18,  No.  10,  ^^^^tflf ^tUe  of 
Nelson  Coimty,  Virginia,  see  T.  L. 


O  UlA;tUlCIUV;U  W»  aUWU  CMXU     WUIO    MWCHUULU  «A»u.w~«,  •^^^•^^mtm^j     W>WWAJ«« 

11.  Phys.  med.  Oesell.  waraburg,  vol.  18,  No.  10, 1884.    OntbBfi^ 
.  Watson,  Boon.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  498.    d  by  VjVJU^ IL 
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Brookite  alters  into  rutile,  and  rutile  into  ilmenlte,  anatase,  and 
sphene.  The  titanium  minerals  are  thus  closely  connected  with  one 
another,  and  transformations  are  possible  in  almost  every  direction. 
From  a  magma  deficient  in  lime  and  iron,  titanic  oxide  may  separate 
as  rutile;  when  lime  is  abundant,  titanite  or  perofskite  may  form; 
in  presence  of  much  iron  ilmenite  or  pseudobrookite  will  be  deposited. 
Brookite  and  octahedrite  appear  only  as  secondary  minerals. 

CASSITERITE  AND  ZIRCON. 

CcLssiterUe. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  stannic  oxide,  SnOj.  Mo- 
lecular weight,  151.  Specific  gravity,  6.9.  Molecular  volume,  21.9. 
Color,  commonly  brown  to  black,  rarely  colorless,  red,  or  yellow. 
Hardness,  6  to  7. 

A.  Daubr6e  ^  prepared  cassiterite  by  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor 
upon  tin  tetrachloride  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  H.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville  *  obtained  it  by  passing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  over  the 
amorphous  oxide  of  tin  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  acting 
upon  stannous  chloride  with  aqueous  vapor.  According  to  A.  Ditte,* 
stannic  oxide  may  be  crystallized  by  fusion  with  calcium  chloride; 
and  its  crystallization  is  mentioned  by  Deville  and  H.  Caron*  as 
having  been  effected  by  heating  a  fluoride  of  tin  with  boric  oxide. 
The  formation  of  cassiterite  as  a  furnace  product  has  several  times 
been  observed,  most  recently  by  A.  Arzruni*  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt.* 
In  this  case  it  was  produced  during  the  manufacture  of  pulverulent 
stannic  oxide,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  metallic  tin.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  syntheses  of  cassiterite  point  to  its  origin  as  a  pneumato- 
lytic  mineral,  and  its  commoner  associations  tell  a  similar  story.  It 
is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  minerals  containing  boric  oxide 
or  fluorine,  such  as  topaz,  tourmaline,  lepidolite,  and  apatite.' 

Cassiterite  is  rarely  found  as  an  original  rock-forming  mineral. 
M.  von  Miklucho-Maclay  •  has  reported  it  accompanied  by  rutile, 
topaz,  apatite,  and  tourmaline,  as  an  inclusion  in  the  mica  of  a  gran- 
ite. According  to  R.  Beck,"  it  is  also  an  original  constituent  of 
granite  on  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton.  It  also  occurs,  but 
sparingly,  in  the  Hthia-bearing  pegmatites  of  Maine  and  California, 
and,  according  to  L.  C.  Graton,^*^  as  an  original  constituent  of  pegma- 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  29, 1849,  p.  227. 

>  Idem,  vol.  53, 1861,  p.  161. 

>  Idem,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  701. 
« Idem,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  766. 

ft  Zeitschr.  Xryst.  Min.,  voL  25, 1896,  p.  407. 
« Idem,  vol.  31,  p.  279. 

7  For  a  list  of  the  minerals  oocuiring  with  oassiterite,  see  W.  Eohlmann,  ZeitscV.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  24, 
1895,  p.  350. 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  1885,  pt  2,  p.  88. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MJn.,  voL  33, 1900,  p.  205. 

M  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  298, 1906. 
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tite  in  the  Carolinaa.    The  relations  of  cassiterite  as  a  vein  mine 
will  be  considered  in  another  connection  later. 

Zircon, — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  zirconimn  orthosilicate,  ZrSi' 
Molecular  weight,  183.  Specific  gravity,  4.6  to  4.8.  Molecular  v 
ume,  38.7.  Color,  commonly  brown,  but  also  colorless,  yeUow,  r 
bluish,  green,  etc.     Hardness,  7.5. 

Zircon  has  been  repeatedly  produced  sjrnthetically.  H.  Sain 
Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  ^  obtained  it  by  heating  zirconia  ii 
current  of  silicon  fluoride.  Deville  *  also  prepared  it  by  heating  2 
conia  with  quartz  in  the  same  gas.  In  the  latter  process,  whicl 
identical  in  character  with  the  former,  zirconium  fluoride  is  f orm< 
which  reacts  upon  the  quartz,  regenerating  the  siUcon  fluoride, 
small  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  may  therefore  generate 
indefinite  amount  of  zircon.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perre 
obtained  zircon  when  a  mixture  of  siUca,  zirconia,  and  lithium  moh 
date  was  heated  to  SOO*".  Finally,  K.  Chrustschoff*  effected  t 
synthesis  of  zircon  by  heating  gelatinous  sihca  and  gelatinous  2 
conia  together,  under  pressure,  to  a  temperature  near  redne 
DeviUe's  work  indicates  a  possible  pnemnatolytic  origin  for  zirc 
in  some  instances;  the  other  processes  seem  to  be  unrelated  to  t 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  mineral. 

Zircon  is  one  of  the  commonest  accessory  constituents  in  all  clas 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  more  silicic  speci 
such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  etc.,  and  in  all  the  younger  eruptiv 
It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  nepheline  syenites.'^  It  is  one  of  t 
earliest  minerals  to  crystaUize  from  the  cooling  magmas,  and  t 
first  one  among  the  siUcates.  With  or  in  place  of  zircon  some  mc 
complex  silicates,  such  as  the  zircon  pyroxenes,  may  form.  Th< 
substances,  however,  are  exceedingly  rare  and  quite  imperfect 
known. 

PHOSPHATES. 

Apatite. — ^Hexagonal.  Composition  variable,  two  compounds  bei 
included  in  the  species.*  They  are  Caj  (P04)3  F  and  Ca^  (POJ^C 
Molecular  weight,  504.5  for  fluorapatite  and  521  for  chlorapatii 
Specific  gravity,  3.17  to  3.23.  Molecular  volume,  159.1  to  161 
Color,  white,  green,  blue,  red,  yellow,  gray,  or  brown.     Hardness, 

I  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  704. 
>  Idem,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  780. 

•  Idem,  vol.  107, 1888,  p.  1000. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt.  2,  p.  232. 

•  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  nstoiBl  ooourrences  of  iircon,  see  H.  Thflracfa,  Verhandl.  Pfa 
med.  Oesell.  Wfirzborg,  vol.  18,  No.  10,  1884.  For  xiroon  in  the  augite  syenites  of  Norway,  see  W. 
BrOgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  101. 

*  For  complete  analyses  of  apatite,  with  a  discussion  of  its  variations,  see  J.  A.  Voelcker,  Ber.  Deuts 
chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  2460.  For  manganese,  magnesium,  cerium,  etc.,  in  apatite,  see  E.  S.  D« 
System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  764, 766. 
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tie  first  synthesis  of  apatite  was  effected  by  A.  Daubr6e,^  who 
lined  it  in  crystals  by  passing  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  trichloride 
•  red-hot  lime.  N.  S.  Manross  *  fused  sodium  phosphate  either 
L  calciiun  chloride,  calcium  fluoride,  or  both  together,  and  so 
Lined  chlorapatite,  fluorapatite,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  resembling 
iral  apatite,  at  will.  This  process,  slightly  modified,  was  also 
3ted  by  H.  Briegleb  *  successfully.  G.  Forchhammer  *  prepared 
rapatite  by  fusing  calcium  phosphate  with  sodium  chloride, 
m  bone  ash  or  marl  was  used  instead  of  the  artificial  calcium  phos- 
te,  a  mixed  apatite  was  formed.  Similar  results  were  reported  by 
ille  and  Caron,'  who  fused  bone  ash  with  ammonium  chloride 
either  calcium  chloride  or  fluoride,  and  also  by  A.  Ditte,*  who 
lated  Forchhammer's  experiment.  By  heating  calcium  phosphate 
I  calcium  chloride  and  water,  under  pressure,  at  250®,  H.  Debray  ^ 
>ared  chlorapatite.  E.  Weinschenk  *  also  produced  it  by  heating 
Lum  chloride,  ammonium  phosphate,  and  anmionium  chloride  at 
peratures  of  150®  to  180®  in  a  sealed  tube.  F.  K.  Cameron  and 
J.  McCaughey*  prepared  fluorapatite  by  dissolving  calcium 
ride  in  fused  disodium  phosphate  and  Uxiviating  the  cooled  melt. 
)rapatite  was  formed  when  dicalcium  phosphate  was  added  in 
)ss  to  molten  calcium  chloride.  When  precipitated  calcium  phos- 
be  was  used,  chlorspodiosite  was  obtained,  Ca3(P04)j.CaClj. 
Ltite  has  been  reported  as  present  in  lead-furnace  slags  by  W.  M. 
<5hins***  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt."  The  composition  of  these  slag  prod- 
;,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  verified  by  analysis, 
patite  is  foimd  in  all  classes  of  rocks — ligneous,  metamorphic,  and 
mentary.  In  the  eruptives  it  appears  as  one  of  the  oldest  secre- 
s  from  the  magma.  It  is  more  common  in  femic  rocks  than  in 
more  siliceous  varieties.  Titaniferous  magnetites,  like  those  of 
way  and  the  Adirondacks,  often  contain  apatite  in  large  amounts. 
Ltite  also  appears  as  an  important  vein  mineral;  and  in  these  occur- 
zes  Vogt  *'  regards  it  as  having  been  formed  by  pneumatolytic 
Qcies.     According  to  R.  Mtdler,"  apatite  is  strongly  attacked  by 

ompt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  625. 

.lebig'8  Annalen,  vol.  82, 1852,  p.  353. 

dem,  vol.  97, 1856,  p.  06.  ' 

(km,  vol.  90, 1854,  pp.  77,  322. 

kimpt  Rend.,  vol.  47, 18S8,  p.  085. 

dem,  vol.  04, 1882,  p.  1602. 

dem,  vol.  62, 1861,  p.  44. 

leitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1800,  p.  480. 

our.  Phys.  Chem.,  vol.  15, 1011,  p.  464. 

Mature,  vol.  36, 1887,  p.  460. 

itiDeralbUdimg  In  Schmelxmassen,  p.  263. 

^  his  paper  In  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  voL  81, 1901,  p.  134,  and  also  papers  In  Zeltsohr.  prokt. 

ogie.  18^.  p.  458;  1895,  pp.  367. 444, 465. 

fahrb.  K.-ic.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  27,  Mln.  pet  Mitt,  1K77,  p.  25. 
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waters  containing  carbonic  acid.     Both  lime  and  phoephoric 
pass  into  solution.     A  carbonated  mineral  allied  to  apatite  has  la 
been  described  by  W.  Tschirwinsky/  imder  the  name  podolite. 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  SCagPjOg.CaCO,,  whic 
that  of  apatite  with  calcium  fluoride  replaced  by  calcium  carbor 

Monaeite. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  normally,  cerium  phospl 
CeP04,  but  other  rare-earth  metals  are  always  present,  repla 
cerium.  Molecular  weight,  235.25.  Specific  gravity,  5.  Molec 
volimie,  47.     Color,  yellow,  reddish,  and  brown.     Hardness,  5  to 

Xenotime. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  yttriimi  phosphate,  Yl 
Molecular  weight,  189.  Specific  gravity,  4.5.  Molecular  volume 
Color,  grayish  white,  yellowish,  reddish,  and  commonly  brc 
Hardness,  4  to  5. 

Both  monazite  and  xenotime  have  been  prepared  artificially  b; 
Radominsky,'  who  fused  the  amorphous  phosphates  of  ceriun 
yttrimn  with  the  corresponding  chlorides.  This  process,  howe 
sheds  no  Ught  upon  their  genesis  in  nature. 

According  to  O.  A.  Derby,*  these  two  species,  although  they  o< 
sparingly,  are  very  common  accessory  minerals  in  Brazilian  grai 
and  gneisses.     The  monazite  is  principally  found  associated  i 
zircon,  in  residues  from  granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss,  but  not  in 
base,  diorite,  or  minette.     Xenotime  is  a  fairly  constant  accessor 
muscovite  granite.     It  was  also  found  in  a  biotite  gneiss,  but 
absent  from  phonolites  and  the  nepheline  or  augite  syenites.     O 
Derby  *  also  reported  a  titaniferous  magnetite  from  Brazil,  wl 
contained  monazite,  and  stiU  another  association  of  monazite  ^ 
graphite.     On  examining  a  number  of  granites  and  gneisses  f 
New  England,  Derby'  found  several  occurrences  of  monazite, 
one  of  xenotime.     W.  Ramsay  and  A.  lUiacus  ®  also  report  the  p 
ence  of  monazite  in  the  pegmatites  of  Finland.     W.  E.  Hidd 
found  crystals  of  xenotime,  intergrown  with  zircon,  in  a  decompo 
granite  in  Henderson  County,  North  Carolina. 

Although  it  is  an  inconspicuous  mineral  in  rocks,  monazite  so 
times  acciunulates  in  large  quantities  in  residual  sands,  which,  t 
source  of  the  rare  earths,  have  important  commercial  value.  ' 
Brazilian  monazite  sands  are  described  by  E.  Hussak  and  J.  Rei 
ger,®  who  give  very  complete  analyses  of  several  samples.     In  Xc 

1  Centralbl.  Min. ,  Geol.  u.  Pal. ,  1907,  p.  276.    Aooording  to  W.  T.  Schaller  (Am.  Joar.  Sci. ,  4Ui  ser.,  vi 
1910,  p.  309),  podolite  is  identical  with  dahllite,  which  was  described  much  earlier. 
>  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1875,  p.  304. 

a  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37, 1889,  p.  109;  vol.  41, 1891,  p.  308. 
« Idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  211. 

•  Proc  Rochester  Acad.  Sci.,  vol,  1, 1891,  p.  198. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  31, 1899,  p.  317. 
7.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36, 1888,  p.  380. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Kin.,  voL  37, 1903,  p.  550.    Another  memoir  on  the  BnsHiaa  Bands,  by  A.  Lis 
appears  tn  Ann.  Esoola  de  Minas,  No.  6,  Ouro  Preto,  1903. 
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Carolina^  the  saads  are  derived   from  gneiss,  and  W.  Lindgren' 
reports  sands  of  granitic  origin  from  the  Idaho  Basin,  Idaho. 

THE  SIIiICA  MINBRAIiS. 

Qwdfiz, — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  silicon  dioxide,  SiOj.  Mo- 
lecular weight,  60.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.65.  Molecular  volume,  22.8. 
Colorless  when  pure,  but  often  tinted  yellow,  violet,  red,  blue,  green, 
brown,  or  black.     Hardness,  7. 

OrisiohdLite^ — Pseudocubic.  Composition  like  quartz,  SiO,.  Molec- 
ular weight,  60.4.     Specific  gravity,  2.348.     Molecular  volume,  25.7. 

Tridymite. — Hexagonal.  Composition  like  quartz,  SiOj.  Specific 
gravity,  2.3.  Molecular  volume,  26.3.  Colorless  or  white.  Hard- 
ness, 7.     Fuses  at  about  1,625°. 

The  fused  siUca  forms  a  glass,  which  can  be  worked  into  flasks, 
crucibles,  beakers,  etc.,  for  chemical  uses.  Quartz,  furthermore,  is 
distinctly  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter.* 

Opal. — Amorphous  silica,  carrying  a  variable  amount  of  water 
(from  2  to  13  per  cent).  Color,  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green, 
blue,  or  gray.     Specific  gravity,  1.9  to  2.3.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5. 

Free  silica  occurs  in  nature  in  many  forms,  quartz  and  opal  being 
pecuHarly  variable  species.  Chalcedony,  jasper,  agate,  flint,  and 
other  similar  minerals  are  commonly  regarded  as  cryptociystalline 
quartz  and  often  contain  admixtures  of  amorphous  or  soluble  silica,* 
with  other  impurities. 

The  different  modifications  of  silica  are  readily  prepared  by  simple 
laboratory  methods.  When  an  orthosilicate  is  decomposed  by  a 
strong  acid,  gelatinous  silica  is  formed,  which,  upon  drying,  becomes 
an  amorphous  mass  essentially  identical  with  opal.®  The  sihceous 
sinters  deposited  by  hot  springs  are  all  classed  as  opal.  At  the  hot 
springs  of  Plombiferes,  in  France,  conmion  opal  and  hyalite  have  been 

1  See  report  on  moiiosito  by  H.  B.  C.  Nitze,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey,  pt  4, 1895,  p.  667. 
This  memoir  contains  a  valuable  bibliography.  Another  general  paper  upon  monazite,  thorite,  and  zircon, 
by  F.  Tmchot,  may  be  foond  in  the  Revue  gte.  sd.,  voL  0, 1888,  p.  145,  and,  translated  into  English,  in 
Chem.  News,  vol.  77,  pp.  135, 145. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1887,  p.  63.  Also  in  Eighteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 
1886,  p.  677.  On  monazite  sand  in  Queensland,  see  BolL  Imperial  Inst,  voL  3, 1805,  p.  233;  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  idem,  vol.  4, 1806,  p.  301. 

•  See  O.  vom  Rath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt  1,  p.  186;  E.  Mallaid,  BuJL  Soc  Min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  173; 
P.  Oaubert,  idem,  vd.  27, 1804,  p.  242. 

<  See  also  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  on  quarts  glass,  in  Sotonce,  vol.  23, 1806,  p.  67a  They  found  that 
quartz  began  to  vaporize  rapidly  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  platinum— that  is,  between  1,700*' 
and  l,760^ 

•  For  recent  discussions  upon  the  nature  of  chalcedony,  etc,  see  A.  Michel  L6vy  and  E.  Munier- 
Chatanas,  Bull.  Soc  mln.,  voL  15, 1882,  p.  150;  and  F.  WaUerant,  Idem,  voL  20, 1887,  p.  52.  The  fibrous 
varieties,  quartzine  and  lutedte,  are  espedaUy  considered.  See  also  H.  Hein,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd., 
vol.  25, 1808,  p.  182,  on  the  relation  of  fibrous  sDica  to  quartz  astk  opaL 

•  For  details  conooming  syntheses  of  opal,  see  Jj,  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcleUe  des  mlnfiraux, 
1884,  p.  83. 
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formed  by  the  action  of  the  waters  upon  an  ancient  Roman  cem« 
The  precious  opal,  which  fills  seams  and  cavities  in  igneous  roc 
such  as  trachyte,  was  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  hot,  magms 
water  upon  the  silicates,  the  latter  being  first  decomposed  and 
liberated  silica  being  deposited  in  the  hydrous  form. 

On  the  artificial  production  of  quartz  and  tridymite  there  have  b 
many  researches.  P.  SchafhautP  simply  heated  a  solution  of  ( 
loidal  silica  in  a  Papin  digester,  and  obtained  a  crystalline  dep< 
of  quartz.  H.  de  Senarmont*  heated  gelatinous  siUca  with  W8 
and  carbonic  acid,  sometimes  also  with  hydrochloric  acid,  at  tempc 
tures  of  from  200*^  to  300°,  with  similar  results.  A.  Daubr6e  *  p 
duced  quartz,  together  with  various  silicates,  by  the  action  of  sili< 
chloride  at  high  temperatures  upon  lime,  magnesia,  glucina,  or  t 
mina.  He  also  obtained  quartz  by  heating  water  to  a  temperat 
below  redness  in  a  sealed  glass  tube;  ^  and  he  furthermore  obser 
its  deposition  from  the  waters  of  Plombifires.*  To  K.  Chrustschc 
we  are  indebted  for  a  series  of  experiments,  based  fundaments 
upon  the  original  processes  of  Schafhautl  and  Senarmont. 
obtained  quartz  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  colloidal  silica 
250°  for  several  months.  In  his  latest  research  he  added  hyd 
fluoboric  acid  to  his  solution  of  silica,  and  varied  the  temperati 
At  180°  to  228°  he  obtained  regular  crystals,  resembling  the  form 
silica  known  as  cristobaUte,  at  240°  to  300°  quartz  was  formed,  anc 
310°  to  360°  tridymite.  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin*  produced  qua 
by  heating,  in  a  steel  tube,  caustic  potash,  gelatinous  silica,  t 
amorphous  alumina  nearly  to  redness  during  fourteen  to  thirty-ei] 
hours.  When  the  experiment  was  conducted  at  a  higher  tempe 
ture  they  obtained  tridymite  and  quartz  side  by  side.  W.  Bruhi 
upon  heating  powdered  glass  to  about  300°  under  pressi 
with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonium  fluoride,  obtained  quartz;  wl 
microcline  was  similarly  heated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  for  fifty-th 
hours,  tridymite  was  formed.  E.  Baur^*^  claims  to  have  obtaii 
quartz  and  tridymite  simultaneously,  as  did  Friedel  and  Saras 
when  a  mixture  of  silica,  sodium  aluminate,  and  water  was  heal 
for  six  hours  to  520°  in  a  steel  bomb.  Both  species  and  also  a  sc 
feldspar  were  produced  by  J.  Konigsberger  and  W.  J.  Muller  "  w]i 

1  See  A.  Daubrfie,  i^tades  ssmthdtiquee  de  gtelogle  exp6rlmentale,  1879,  p.  189. 
<  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlfldelle  dee  mln^rauz,  1884,  p.  80. 

*  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1861,  p.  142. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 18M,  p.  135. 

*  Etudes  synthdtlques  de  gtelogle  ezp6rimentale,  1879,  p.  158. 

*  Idem,  p.  175. 

'  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  3, 1873,  p.  281.    Compt  Rend.,  voL  104, 1887,  p.  002.    Neiies  Jahrb. ,  1807,  pLhp. 
Referate. 
>  BuU.  Soc  mln.,  voL  2, 1870,  pp.  113, 158. 

*  Neuee  Jahrb.,  1880,  pt.  2,  p.  62. 

^  Zeltschr.  physlkaL  Chemio,  vol.  42, 1903,  p.  572.  Questioned  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd, ; 
Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  276. 

n  Centralbl.  Mln.,  QooL  u.  Pal.,  1906,  pp.  339, 3f3.  The  authors  discuss  at  length  the  relations  bet« 
quarU  and  tridymite.  Digitized  by  i^OOglC 
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glass  was  heated  to  300®  and  upward  with  water  alone.  From  the 
filtered  and  slowly  cooled  solution  quartz  and  opal  were  deposited; 
the  tridymite  and  feldspar  were  found  in  the  decomposed  and  undis- 
solved residue.  Exceptionally  fine,  doubly  terminated,  and  clear 
crystals  of  quartz  were  obtained  by  E,  T.  Allen  ^  when  a  mixture  of 
magnesium  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  metasilicate,  and  water  was 
heated  at  400®  to  450®  during  three  days  in  a  steel  bomb. 

All  the  foregoing  experiments  relate  to  the  production  of  quartz 
and  tridymite  in  the  wet  way,  but  dry  methods  have  also  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.  R.  S.  Marsden  ^  reports  the  deposition  of  crystal- 
lized siUca  from  solution  in  molten  silver,  but  the  first  definite  work 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  due  to  G.  Rose.'  He  fused  adularia 
with  microcosmic  salt,  and  amorphous  silica  with  a  deficiency  of 
sodium  carbonate,  with  borax,  and  with  woUastonite,  and  in  each  case 
obtained  tridymite.  He  also  observed  the  transformation  of  quartz 
into  tridymite  by  simple  ignition,  whereas  upon  fusion  it  yielded  only 
a  glass.  K.  Chrustschoff  ^  by  fusing  a  rock  rich  in  quartz  also 
obtained  tridymite;  and  K.  B.  Schmutz,^  who  melted  together  a 
granite,  sodium  chloride,  and  sodimn  tungstate,  found  plagioclase, 
augite,  and  tridymite  in  the  subsequently  cooled  mass.  H.  Schulze 
and  A.  Stelzner  •  found  tridymite  as  an  accidental  product  in  the 
muffle  of  a  zinc  furnace ;  and  C.  Velain  ^  observed  it  with  anorthite  and 
wollastonite  in  the  glass  formed  by  the  ashes  of  wheat  and  oats  during 
the  combustion  of  a  grain  mill.  It  has  also  been  reported  by  A. 
Schwantke,'  as  produced  by  the  action  of  lightning  upon  a  roofing 
slate.  S.  Meunier  ^  fused  silica,  caustic  potash,  and  aluminum 
fluoride  together,  and  obtained  tridymite.  P,  Hautefeuille**^  heated 
amorphous  silica  with  sodium  or  lithium  tungstate  to  750®,  when 
quartz  was  formed;  but  at  temperatures  from  900®  to  1,000®  tridy- 
noite  alone  appeared.  F.  Parmentier,*^  repeating  this  experiment  with 
sodium  molybdate,  produced  both  quartz  and  tridymite,  and  so,  too, 
did  P.  Hautefeuille  and  J.  Margottet "  with  lithium  chloride  as  the 
flux. 

A.  Brun  ^  has  transformed  quartz  glass  into  crystallized  quartz  by 
heating  it  in  the  vapors  of  alkaline  chlorides  to  a  temperature  between 
700®  and  750®.     Above  800®  and  below  1,000®  tridymite  is  formed. 

1  Cited  by  Day  and  Shepherd,  op.  clt.,  p.  297. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  8oc  Edinburgh,  vol.  11, 1880,  p.  37. 

*  Ber.  Deutach.  chem.  OeseU.,  voL  2, 1880,  p.  388. 

*  Neu€B  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt  1,  p.  20S. 
•Idem,  1807,  pt.  2,  p.  147. 

•  Idein,1881,pt.l,p.  146. 

T  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  118. 

•  Centralbl.  Mhi.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1004,  p.  87. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  1890,  p.  509. 
w  Boil.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  1. 

u  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlflciellf)  des  min^ranx,  1884,  p.  81. 

tt  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  244. 

»  Arch.  8oi.  phys.  nat.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  2B,  1906,  p.  610.   See  abo  Vogt,  Mln.  pet.  Kitt,  vol.  26, 1905,  p.  408.      j 
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These  experiments  show  that  quartz  may  be  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  water,  but  it  is  not  always  so  formed.  Quartz 
crystals  often  contain  water  bubbles,  especially  in  pegmatites. 
Rhyolitic  quartz  may  perhaps  conform  to  Brun's  observations. 

In  recent  years  several  investigations  have  been  reported  which 
had  for  their  purpose  the  determination  of  the  transition  point 
between  quartz  and  tridymite.  C.  Johns  *  found  that  quartz  sand 
was  transformed  to  tridymite  at  1,500®,  and  suggested  that  the  true 
inversion  temperature  might  be  200°  lower.  P.  D.  Quensel '  prepared 
both  minerals,  first  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oligoclase  and  quartz  with 
tungstic  oxide  and  later  from  amorphous  silica  and  the  same  flux. 
According  to  his  data,  quartz  formed  below  1,000°  and  tridymite 
above.  The  figures  obtained  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  *  are, 
however,  much  more  precise.  They  found  that  quartz  is  the  unstable 
form  of  silica  at  all  temperatures  above  800°,  and  will  go  over  into 
tridymite  whenever  the  conditions  are  favorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  tridymite  is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and 
lithium  chloride,  quartz  begins  to  appear  at  about  760°.  When  quartz 
glass  was  devitrified  at  1,200°,  or  crystalline  quartz  was  heated  to 
the  same  temperature,  homogeneous  cristobalite  was  formed. 
According  to  E.  S.  Shepherd,  G.  A.  Rankin  and  F.  E.  Wright,*  cristo- 
balite can  be  generated  in  pure  melts  of  silica. 

It  is  possible  to  go  even  farther  in  the  use  of  "quartz  as  a  geologic 
thermometer,"  to  use  the  significant  expression  of  F.  E.  Wright  and 
E.  S.  Larsen.^  Quartz  exists  in  two  modifications,  which  differ  in 
their  optical  properties,  and  which  also  yield  different  etch  figures  on 
treatment  with  cold  hydrofluoric  acid.  One  of  these,  a  quartz, 
exists  only  below  575°;  above  that  temperature  it  passes  into  fi 
quartz,  the  change  being  reversible.  At  ordinary  temperatures  all 
quartz  is  a  quartz;  but  if  at  any  time  it  has  been  heated  above  575°, 
the  fact  is  recorded  in  its  structure  as  shown  by  its  etch  figures. 
Quartz,  therefore,  in  any  rock,  must  have  been  formed  below  800°, 
and  its  peculiarities  indicate  whether  it  was  crystallized  below  or 
above  575°.  Vein  quartz,  and  the  quartz  of  some  pegmatites,  were 
formed  at  the  lower  range  of  temperature;  granitic  and  porphyry 
quartzes  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  scale. 

In  all  probability  quartz  and  tridymite  are  polymers  of  the  funda- 
mental molecule  SiO,.    Tridymite  is  the  lower,  less  complex  polymer, 

and  is  therefore  the  more  stable  at  high  temperatures.    The  syn- 

1  '  ■  .11, 

:    1  Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  118. 

*  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Oeol.  a.  Pal.,  1906,  pp.  667, 728.    Qaenael  pots  the  melting  point  of  tridymite  as  low 
as  1,600*  and  claims  to  have  observed  incipient  fusion  at  1,600*. 

I  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906>  p.  276.    Cf.  also  O.  Stein,  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  65, 1907, 
p.  169. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  293. 

*  Idem,  p.  421.   See  also  an  earlier  paper  by  O.  Hflgge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Festband,  1907,  p.  181,  and  other 
memoliscited  by  Wright  and  Laoen. 
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thetic  data  all  bear  out  this  conclusion  and  show  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  pyrogenic  quartz  from  magmatic  mixtures.  J.  Moroze- 
wicz  ^  has  shown  that  when  an  artificial  magma,  preferably  alumi- 
nouS;  is  supersaturated  with  silica,  the  excess  of  the  latter  separates 
out  on  cooling,  partly  as  tridymite  and  partly  as  a  prismatic  modifi- 
cation which  has  not  been  further  examined.  A  liparite  magma, 
however,  containing  about  1  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid,  solidifies  as  a 
mixture  of  quartz,  sanidine,  and  biotite.  The  function  of  the  tung- 
stic acid  seems  to  be  to  liberate  silica  at  the  lower  range  of  tempera- 
tures through  which  quartz  can  form,  while  at  higher  temperatures 
the  reverse  reaction  takes  place  and  silica  is  reabsorbed.  These  con- 
clusions, as  stated  by  Morozewicz,  are  drawn  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  experiments  by  Hautefeuille,  which 
have  already  been  cited.  The  formation  of  still  a  third,  prismatic 
modification  of  siUca,  was  also  reported  by  Fouqu6  and  L6vy,*,  who 
obtained  it  by  fusing  an  excess  of  silica  with  the  elements  of  augite, 
enstatite,  or  hypersthene. 

Next  to  the  feldspars,  quartz  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Tridymite  is  rare.  From  a  discussion  of  about 
seven  hundred  analyses  of  igneous  rocks,  in  comparison  with  their 
mineralogical  characteristics,  quartz  appears  to  form  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  entire  Uthosphere.'  It  occurs  in  many  forms  and  asso- 
ciations— as  a  primary  mineral,  as  a  secondary  deposition,  as  a 
cementing  substance,  and  as  the  chief  constituent  of  quartzites  and 
sandstones.  Porphyritic  quartz  is  found  in  such  eruptives  as  quartz 
porphyry,  rhyoHte,  dacite,  etc.  Granitic  quartz,  which  is  massive, 
represents  the  youngest  secretion  in  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  etc., 
and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  liquid  or  gaseous  inclusions.  It  is  the  sur- 
plus of  silica  left  over  after  the  bases  have  been  satisfied,  and,  being 
probably  less  in  amount  than  the  eutectic  ratio  demands,  it  remains 
in  solution  to  near  the  end  of  the  soUdifying  process.  We  have 
already  noted  and  criticized  Yogt's  conclusions,^  to  the  effect  that 
micropegmatite  is  a  true  eutectic  mixture  of  feldspar  and  quartz, 
containing  about  25  per  cent  of  the  latter  mineral;  and  the  glass  base 
or  groundmass  of  many  rocks  has  similar  composition.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  from  a  consideration  of  the  synthetic  experiments  why 
silica  should  form  glass  during  the  solidification  of  a  magma,  but 
the  generation  of  quartz  is  a  less  simple  matter.  Lavas  begin  to 
solidify  at  temperatures  above  the  transition  point  of  quartz,  ^Ild 
the  development  of  the  latter  in  such  a  rock  as  rhyolite  is  probably 
a  result  of  very  slow  cooling,  or  even  supercooling.  That  is,  the 
temperature  of  the  cooling  mass  is  probably  held  for  a  long  time  just 
below  the  transition  point,  so  that  quartz  forms  instead  of  tridymite. 

I  MiZL  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1888,  pp.  158-166. 

>  Sjmthdae  des  minteaiuc  et  des  rocbes,  pp.  88, 80. 

«  F.  W.  ClarlcB,  BuU.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  10, 20. 

-Seep.  288, ante.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglC 
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The  formation  of  quartz,  especially  in  plutonic  rocks,  is  possibly  also 
conditioned  by  pressure,  and  it  is  likely  that  magmatic  water,  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  fusion,  may  aid  in  its  deposition.  Under 
great  pressure  the  denser  quartz  should  tend  to  form  rather  than 
tridymite.  The  latter  mineral  is  characteristic  of  volcanic  rocks, 
especially  of  rhyolite,  trachyte,  and  andesite.  The  occurrence  of 
tridymite  in  Mont  Pel6e  has  been  especially  studied  by  A.  Lacroix.* 
Rocks  collected  soon  after  the  eruptions  contained  none  of  this  min- 
eral, which  began  to  appear  about  six  months  later.  Lacroix  there- 
fore regards  tridymite  not  as  an  inmiediate  crystallization  from  the 
magma,  but  as  having  been  formed,  after  cooling,  by  the  action  of 
magmatic  gases  on  the  andesitic  paste.  In  recent  lavas  quartz 
occurs  but  rarely.  In  some  cases,  however,  quartz  has  been  observed 
in  basalts — that  is,  in  rocks  which  are  capable  of  assimilating,  as  sili- 
cates, more  silica  than  they  contain — but  in  most  instances  this 
quartz  is  regarded  as  foreign  and  representing  accidental  inclusions. 
There  are  quartz  basalts,  however,  in  which  the  quartz  appears  to  be 
an  original  and  early  secretion  from  the  magma,  and  these  examples 
are  not  easy  to  explain.  In  fact,  no  final  explanation  of  them  has 
yet  been  proposed.*  The  dissociation  hypothesis,  offered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  to  account  for  the  coexistence  of  quartz  and  mag- 
netite, has  perhaps  the  maximum  of  probability. 

Secondary  quartz  may  be  produced  by  several  processes.  Certain 
hydrous  silicates,  like  talc  and  pectolite,  are  broken  down  by  mere 
ignition,  with  liberation  of  free  silica.  Possibly  this  fact  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  quartz  as  a  contact  mineral. 
Most  silicates  are  decomposable  by  percolating  waters,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  silica,  in  a  greater  or  less  amount,  is  almost  invari- 
ably present  in  springs  and  rivers.  Silica  so  dissolved  is  redeposited 
by  evaporation  as  opal,  but  when  alkalies  are  present,  according  to 
G.  Spezia,'  quartz  is  formed.  Spezia  also  observed  that  when  opal 
was  heated  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  it  was  transformed 
into  an  aggregate  of  quartz  ciystals.  At  high  temperatures  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  silicate  dissolves  quartz  to  some  extent,  but  the 
latter  is  redeposited  at  lower  temperatures.^  A  5  per  cent  solution  of 
borax,  under  pressure  and  at  290®  to  316°,  attacks  quartz  strongly, 
but  at  12°  to  16°,  even  under  very  great  pressure,  no  solution  was 
noted.*    These  experiments  by  Spezia  shed  much  light  upon  the 

>  BnlL  Soo.  min.,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  56.  See  also  Lacrolz  on  tridymita  from  Vesavlus,  idem,  vol.  31, 1908, 
p.  323. 

s  See  J.  P.  IddingB,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  66, 1890,  and  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  voL  36, 1888,  p.  208, 
on  quarts  basalts  Horn  New  Mexico;  and  J.  8.  Dlller,  BulL  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  79, 1891,  on  quarts  basalts 
from  Callfornk.  Also  a  note  by  DOler,  in  Scienoe,  1st  ser.,  vol.  13, 1889,  p.  232,  on  porphyritio  quartz  in 
eruptive  rockr.  In  Bull.  No.  79  DlUer  cites  many  references  to  similar  rocks  from  other  localities.  Iddings 
discusses  at  some  length  the  possible  origin  of  the  quarts,  but  reaches  no  certain  conclusions. 

•Jour.  Cbem.  Hoc.,  vol.  76,  pt,  2, 1899,  p.  300. 

*  Idem,  vol.  78,  pt.  2, 1900,  p.  086. 

•  Idem,  vol.  80,  pt.  3,  1901,  p.  606.  For  Spesia's  original  papers,  of  which  these  notes  are  abstncts,  see 
Atti  Aocad.  Torino,  vol.  31, 1896,  p.  196;  vol.  S3,  1896,  pp.  289,  876;  vol.  36, 1900,  p.  760;  and  vol.  36,  1900- 
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deposition  of  opal  or  quartz  as  a  cementing  material.  There  is  also  a 
suggestive  experiment  reported  by  Ramsay  and  Hunter,^  who  heated 
amorphoiis  silica  with  water  to  200^  in  a  sealed  tube.  In  two  days 
the  silica  had  caked  together  to  a  granular  mass  of  glass.  The  quartz 
ciystals  which  line  cavities  in  chalcedony  or  wood  opal  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline  silicates  upon  the  last-named  min- 
eral. Much  has  been  written  upon  the  solubility  of  quartz,  and  the 
corrosion  of  quartz  pebbles  has  repeatedly  been  noted.'  Quartz  may 
be  dissolved  and  replaced  by  pseudomorphs  of  other  minerals^  and 
silicates  are  often  decomposed  by  percolating  waters,  yielding  pseu- 
domorphs of  quartz.  Geological  literature  contains  innumerable 
references  to  replacements  of  this  order. 

THE  FEIiDSPARS. 

Orthodase. — ^MonocUnic.  Composition,  KAlSijOg.  Molecular  weight, 
279.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.56.  Molecular  volume,  109.1.  Colorless, 
often  reddish  or  yellowish,  sometimes  gray  or  green.  Hardness, 
6  to  6.5. 

Microdine. — ^Triclinic.  Composition,  specific  gravity,  hardness, 
etc.,  like  orthoclase. 

AUnte. — ^Triclinic.  Composition,  NaAlSijOg.  Molecular  weight, 
263.3.  Specific  gravity,  2.605.  Molecular  volume,  101.1.  Colors  as 
in  orthoclase,  conmionly  white.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Anorthoddse. — ^Triclinic.  Intermediate  in  composition  between 
albite  and  microcUne. 

Ari'Orihite. — Triclinic.  Composition,  CaAljSiaOg.  Molecular  weight, 
279.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.765.  Molecular  volume,  100.9.  Fuses  at 
1,542®.    Color,  white,  grayish,  reddish.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

There  are  several  minor  additions  to  be  made  to  this  list.  A 
monoclinic  equivalent  of  albite  appears  to  occur  as  an  admixture  in 
many  examples  of  orthoclase,  and  sometimes  is  in  excess  of  the  potas- 
sium compound.  According  to  P.  Barbier  and  A.  Prost  •  this  soda 
orthoclase  is  very  nearly  represented  by  a  supposed  albite  from 
Kragero,  Norway.  Similarly,  sodium  may  replace  calcium  in  anor- 
thite,  forming  a  triclinic  isomer  of  nephelite,  with  the  formula 
NajAljSiaOg.  This  compound  has  been  prepared  synthetically,  and 
also  identified  by  H.  S.  Washington  and  F.  E.  Wright*  as  a  constit- 
uent of  a  feldspar  from  the  Island  of  Linosa,  east  of  Tunis.     For  the 

iRept  British  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1882,  p.  230. 

*See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  8,  1896,  p.  213;  H.  L.  Fuller,  Jour.  Otology,  vol.  10, 
1902,  p.  815;  and  C.  H.  Smyth,  Am.  Joor.  Sel.,  4th  sor.,  vol.  19, 1906,  p.  277.  On  the  chemical  reactivity  of 
quartz,  due  to  Its  solubility,  see  F.  Rinoe,  Centralbl.  Htai.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  333.  On  the  solubility 
of  quarts  In  alkaline  solutions,  as  conditioned  by  the  flneness  of  Its  subdivision,  see  Q.  Lunge  and  C.  HH)- 
berg,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemle,  1897,  p.  393. 

*  Bull.  Soo.  chhn.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  3. 1908,  p.  894.  W.  T.  SchaUer  (Am.  Jour.  Bel.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  30, 1910,  p. 
358)  proposes  to  name  this  soda  orthoclase  barbierlte. 

« Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1910,  p.  52. 
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Bodium  anorthite  itself  they  propose  the  name  camegielite,  and  fc 
the  mixed  feldspar  in  which  it  is  associated  with  albite  and  anorthit 
the  name  anemousite. 

The  mineral  celsian  may  be  a  barium  anorthite,  BaAlSi^Og.  Hya 
ophane  is  another  barium  feldspar,  which,  however,  is  monoclini 
and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  salt  Uke  celsian  with  orthoclas 
Traces  of  barium  are  often  found  in  feldspars. 

Albite  and  anorthite  form  the  extreme  ends  of  a  series  of  minera 
known  as  the  plagioclase  feldspars.  Several  stages  of  mixture  i 
this  series  have  received  distinctive  names,  as  shown  below.  Tl 
Bjrmbols  Ab  and  An  represent  albite  and  anorthite  respectively. 

Oligoclaae Ab^Aiii  to  AbgAnj. 

Andesine AbjAiii  to  AbiAiii. 

Labradorite AbjAiii  to  AbjAn,. 

i  Bytownite AbjAn,  to  AbjAn^. 

These  feldspars  are  generally  regarded  as  isomorphous  mixtun 
of  the  two  end  species;  but  some  authorities  consider  them  as  repr 
senting  definite  compounds,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  comming 
isomorphously  in  any  proportion.*  On  purely  chemical  groimds,  tl 
prevalent  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  and  the  observations  of  A.  1 
Day  and  E.  T.  Allen  ^  upon  the  melting  points  of  the  feldspars  su] 
port  this  conclusion.     Their  data  are  as  follows: 

Melting  points  of  feldspars, 

*c  *c 

Anorthite 1,542  AbiAiii 1,4 

AbiAns 1,500  Ab^Aiii 1,3 

AbiAn, 1,463  AbjAiii 1,3 

These  figures  give  a  regular  curve,  but  from  this  point  on  to  tl 
albite  molecule  the  mixtures  become  too  viscous  to  admit  of  goc 
melting-point  measurements.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  observi 
tions  were  made  upon  artificial  preparations  of  great  purity. 

Of  all  the  feldspars  anorthite  is  the  one  most  easily  made  pyr 
genically.  In  the  investigation  by  Day  and  Allen  just  cited  it  wi 
prepared  without  difficulty  by  simply  fusing  its  constituent  oxidi 
together;  and  this  observation  is  in  accord  with  the  results  obtainc 
by  previous  experimenters.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt '  observed  its  formation  i 
slags,  and  J.  Morozewicz*  repeatedly  obtained  feldspars  varyii 
from  labradorite  to  nearly  pure  anorthite  in  his  experiments  wit 
artificial  magmas.  Fouqu6  and  L6vy*  obtained  anorthite  direct! 
from  its  constituents;  and  S.  Meunier,*  upon  fusing  siUca,  lime,  an 
aluminum  fluoride  together,  found  sillimanite,  tridymite,  and  anoi 

>  See  for  example  W.  Tarassonko,  Zeltachr.  Kryst  Mln.,  yol.  36, 1902,  p.  182. 
«  Am.  Jom".  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  93. 
s  Mineralblldmig  in  SchmeUmassen,  p.  181. 
4  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  yol.  18, 1898,  p.  156. 

•  Synth^  des  min6raax  et  des  roches,  p.  138. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  1890,  p.  609. 
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hite  in  the  resultant  mass.  Anoiihite  is  also  formed  by  the  breaking 
lown  of  other  more  complex  sihcates.  A,  Des  Cloizeaux^'  by  fusing 
;amet  and  vesuvianite,  obtained  crystals  which  Fouqu4  and  I-rfvy 
dentified  as  anorthite;  and  similar  reKults  are  reported^  i^ith  much 
nore  detail,  by  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak.^  Doelter^  also  found 
morthite  among  the  products  formed  by  fusing  epidote,  axinite,  chab- 
Lzite,  and  scolecite.  Finally,  C.  and  G.  Friedel  *  prepared  anorthite 
n  the  wet  way  by  heating  muscovite  with  lime,  ralcitim  chloride,  aod 
i  little  water  to  500°  in  a  steel  tube.  Feldspars  analogous  to  anor* 
hite,  oligoclase,  and  labradoritej  but  containing  strontium,  barium, 
>T  lead  in  place  of  calciumj  were  also  obtained  by  Fouqu6  and  1j6yj^ 
vhen  mixtures  of  siUca,  alumina,  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  proper 
Qonoxide  were  heated  together  to  temj^eratures  a  little  below  the 
)oint  of  fusion.  Plagioclase  feldspars  containing  potassiuni  hare 
)een  made  synthetically  by  E.  Dittler." 

All  attempts  to  prepare  the  alkali  feldspars  by  dry  fusion  hare 
'ailed.  Whether  the  constituent  substances  are  taken  or  the  natural 
ninerals  themselves  are  fused,  the  product  is  always  a  glass,  without 
uiy  distinct  evidences  of  crystallization,  Anorthite,  as  we  have  seen, 
crystallizes  easily,  and  the  intermediate  feldspars,  which  form  'witlw 
)ut  difficulty  near  the  anorthite  end  of  tlio  series,  becotne  more  and 
nore  unmanageable  as  we  approach  albito.  This  fact  was  observed 
)y  Fouqu6  and  L6vy  ^  and  corroborated  by  Day  ami  Allen,  the  latter 
laving  also  shown  that  the  "vnscosity  of  the  alkaline  compounds 
mpedes  their  crystallization,  at  least  within  any  reason abl(»  time 
^hich  can  be  allowed  for  a  laboratory  experiment.  Albite,  however, 
nay  be  recrystallized,  as  J.  Lenar66®  has  shown,  when  it  is  fused 
«rith  half  its  weight  of  magnetite.  The  mixture  forms  a  mobile  liquid 
n  which  crystaUization  can  take  place.  Other  siibstances  also  render 
crystallization  possible.  P.  Hautefeuille'  heated  an  alkaline  alumo- 
jiUcate  of  sodium  to  900-1,000^  with  tungstic  acid  and  obtained 
dbite.  A  similar  experiment  with  a  potassium  alumosilicato  yielded 
)rthoclase,^®  and  a  mixture  of  sihca,  alumina,  and  acid  potassium 
iungstate  gave  the  same  result.  By  heating  a  potassium  alurao- 
jilicate  nuxtnre  with  alkaline  phosphates  to  whicli  an  alkaline  fluoride 
liad  been  added,  Hautefeuille  "  produced  both  quartz  and  orthoclose, 
E«id  a  potassium  feldspar  was  also  obtained  by  Doelter"  when  a 

1  Manuel  de  mliiCraloelOj  vol,  I,  ISta,  pp.  277,  &I3. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  ISSI,  pt  1,  p.  158. 

>  Idem,  1897,  pt  l,  p.  1'  AII^itIh  chem.  Bftnt^rulDeb;,  p.  ISS. 
<Compt.  Rend.,voLlin,  JSOO,  p.  inO- 

•  Syntiitee  des  mis^raiix  6t  dcs  rochiw,.  p.  l-l,"^. 

•  Mln.  pet  Mitt,  voL  29,  1910,  p.  273. 

'  Synthase  des  iiLin^TBux  et  dc^  rwhos,  pp.  143-145. 

•  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Gml,  u.  rah,  1903,  p,  TOSl 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  toL  S4,  ISTT,  p.  IXU 
»Idem,  vol.  85,  1S77,  p.  033; 
u  Idem,  vol.  90,  ISSO,  p.  S30. 
B  Neues  Jahrb.,  im?,  pt.  I,  p.  L 
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mixture  corresponding  to  EuySi04  was  fused  with  potassium  fluorid 
and  silicofluoride.  How  these  extraneous  substances  act  is  not  cleai 
Day  and  Allen,^  repeating  a  part  of  Hautefeuille's  work,  heated  ; 
powdered  albite  glass  with  sodium  tungstate  and  succeeded  in  bring 
ing  about  a  crystaUization.  The  fragments  of  glass,  howevei 
became  crystalline  without  chaioge  of  form  and  their  outlines  wer 
unaltered — that  is,  the  transformation  from  the  vitreous  to  th 
crystalline  modification  took  place  without  solution  of  the  materiid 
The  mechanism  of  this  reaction  is  quite  imexplained. 

By  hydrochemical  means  the  alkali  feldspars  are  more  easily  pre 
pared.  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin^  heated  gelatinous  silica,  pn 
cipitated  alumina,  and  caustic  potash  together,  with  a  httle  water,  t 
dull  redness  in  a  steel  tube.  Quartz  and  orthoclase  were  producec 
In  a  later  investigation^  they  heated  a  mixture  having  the  composi 
tion  of  albite,  with  an  excess  of  sodium  siUcate,  to  about  500*^  an 
obtained  albite.  The  same  process,  essentially,  was  followed  by  E 
Chrustschoff,*  who  heated  an  aqueous  solution  of  dialyzed  sihca  wit 
a  Uttle  alumina  and  caustic  potash  to  300®  during  several  monthf 
when  quartz  and  orthoclase  formed.  C.  and  G.  Friedel*  also  pre 
pared  orthoclase  by  heating  muscovite  with  potassium  sihcate  an 
water  to  500°.  In  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  amorphous  silic 
was  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  aluminate  and  water  to  520 
in  a  steel  bomb  E.  Baur*  determined  the  conditions  under  whic 
quartz  alone,  feldspar  alone,  or  both  together,  could  form.  Whe 
the  sihca  was  in  excess,  quartz  appeared;  with  sihca  and  the  alumi 
nate  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  both  minerals  crystallized;  whe 
the  aluminate  preponderated  in  the  mixture,  only  feldspar  formec 

The  feldspars  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  minerals  an 
form  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  material  contained  in  the  igneou 
rocks.''  Among  the  latter  only  the  pyroxenites,  peridotites,  leucitites 
and  nephelinites  contain  no  feldspars,  or  at  most  contain  them  i 
quite  subordinate  quantities.  The  monochnic  alkah  feldspars  ar 
especially  characteristic  of  the  more  siUceous  plutonic  rocks,  althougi 
they  also  occur  in  many  eruptives  and  in  metamorphic  schists.  I 
granite,  for  example,  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  muscovite  are  the  con 
spicuous  minerals.  Albite  is  also  found  under  similar  conditions 
In  the  less  sihceous  rocks,  such  as  gabbro  or  basalt,  the  plagioclase 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  feldspars  approach  anorthite  in  compo 
sition  as  the  proportion  of  sihca  in  a  magma  decreases.     This  state 

1  Am.  Jour.  BcL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19,  1005,  p.  117. 
s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  02, 1S81,  p.  1374. 
s  Idem,  vol.  07, 1883,  p.  290. 
« Idem,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  602. 
» Idem,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 

•  Zeitschr.  physikaL  Chemie,  vol.  42, 1903,  p.  567.    The  paper  U  illustrated  by  diagrams  based  upon  tb 
phase  rule. 
1  See  F.  W.  Clarke,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  20l 
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ment,  however;  must  be  construed  as  indicating  a  tendency,  not  as 
the  formulation  of  a  distinct  rule.  The  more  siliceous  rocks  contain 
preferably  the  more  siliceous  feldspars,  and  vice  versa.  Anorthite 
has  also  been  repeatedly  observed  in  meteorites,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon as  a  contact  mineral  in  limestones.*  Orthoclase,  probably  of 
aqueous  origin,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  gangue  mineral  in  metalliferous 
fissure  veins.* 

The  feldspars  are  all  highly  alterable  minerals  and  their  altera^ 
tion  products  are  both  numerous  and  important.  They  are  attacked 
by  water  alone,  more  so  by  water  containing  carbon  dioxide,  and  still 
more  vigorously  by  acid  waters,  such  as  issue  from  volcanic  vents  or 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphides.  Alkaline  solutions  also 
exert  a  powerful  decomposing  action  upon  this  group  of  siUcates. 
Among  the  many  experiments  relative  to  this  class  of  reactions  those 
of  A.  Daubrde  *  are  perhaps  the  most  classic.  Fragments  of  ortho- 
clase were  agitated  with  water  alone  by  revolution  in  a  cylinder  of 
iron  during  192  hours.  From  5  kilograms  of  the  feldspar  12.6  grams 
of  K3O  were  thus  extracted  and  found  in  the  filtered  solution. 
To  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  2  kilograms  of  orthoclase, 
after  ten  days  of  agitation,  yielded  0.27  gram  of  K^O,  with  0.75 
gram  of  free  siUca.  With  alkaline  solutions,  especially  at  elevated 
temperatures  and  under  pressure,  the  changes  are  even  more  striking, 
as  shown  by  J.  Lemberg's  investigations.*  Labradorite,  heated  324 
hours  to  215^  with  a  sodium  carbonate  solution,  yielded  cancrinite. 
Other  feldspars,  similarly  treated,  but  with  variations  in  detail,  were 
transformed  into  analcite.  With  glasses  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
feldspars,  and  with  potassium  carbonate,  zeolites  of  the  chabazite  and 
phiUipsite  series  were  produced. 

The  end  products  of  the  alteration  of  feldspars  are  conmionly 
kaolinite  and  quartz.  Other  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  are  prob- 
ably also  formed.  When  the  alkahes  have  not  been  wholly  withdrawn 
muscovite  is  a  conmion  alteration  product.  Many  of  the  zeohtes  are 
generally  interpreted  as  hydrated  feldspars,  those  which  contain  lime 
having  been  derived  from  plagioclase.  From  anorthite  calcite  may 
be  formed.  Scapolites,^  epidote,  and  zoisite  are  also  not  uncommon 
derivatives  of  feldspars.  Finally,  by  substitution  of  bases,  one  feld- 
spar may  pass  into  another,  as  in  the  alteration  of  orthoclase  into 
albite.* 

>  For  example,  crystals  of  anorthite  occur  with  epidote  in  the  limestone  of  Phipsburg,  Maine,  and  also 
with  garnet,  scapolite,  etc.,  at  Raymond,  Maine.  See  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  113, 1803,  p.  110,  and 
Bull.  No.  167, 1900,  p.  69.  C.  H.  Warren  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1901,  p.  360)  describes  crystals 
of  anorthite  from  the  limestone  of  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  near  its  contact  with  granite. 

*  W.  Lindgren  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  5, 1898,  p.  418)  has  described  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  near 
Silver  City,  Idaho.    He  gives  a  number  of  references  to  other  localities. 

B  Etudes  synthdtiques  de  gfologie  exp6rlmentale,  1879,  pp.  268-275. 

*  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Geiell.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  569. 

•  See  J.  W.  Judd,  Mlneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  8, 1889,  p.  186,  on  the  alteration  of  plagioclase  Into  scapolite. 

•  For  an  example  of  this  kind  see  F.  A.  Oenth,  Proo.  Am.  Fhilos.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1882,  p.  392^ QOQ IC 
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UEUCITE  AND  ANAIiCITE. 

Leucite. — Isometric.  Composition,  ELAJSijOe.  Molecular  weight 
219.  Specific  gravity,  2.5.  Molecular  volume,  87.6.  Color,  white  t< 
gray.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.     Fuses  at  about  1,420°. 

Analcite. — Isometric.  Composition,  NaAlSijOe-HaO.  Moleculai 
weight,  220.9.  Specific  gravity,  2.25.  Molecular  volume,  98.2 
Colorless  or  white,  sometimes  tinted  by  impurities.  Hardness,  5  t( 
5.5. 

Although  leucite  and  analcite  are  widely  separated  in  mineralogica 
classification,  one  being  placed  near  the  feldspars  and  the  othe 
among  the  zeoUtes,  they  belong  chemically  together.  They  are  simi 
lar  in  form  and  in  composition,  and  are  connected  by  so  many  rela 
tions  that  they  can  not  be  adequately  studied  apart.  Analcite,  to  bi 
sure,  differs  from  leucite  in  respect  to  hydration,  but  G.  Friedel  *  ha 
shown  that  its  water  is  not  a  part  of  the  essential  crystalline  molecule 
When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  dissociating  ammonium  chloride 
leucite  and  analcite  both  yield  the  same  ammonium  derivative, 
NH4AlSi20g.  Furthermore,  as  the  experiments  of  J.  Lemberg '  an( 
S.  J.  Thugutt*  have  shown,  the  two  species  are  easily  convertible,  thi 
one  into  the  other.  When  leucite  is  heated  to  180-195°  with  a  solu 
tion  of  sodium  chloride  or  sodium  carbonate,  analcite  is  formed 
Analcite,  similarly  treated  with  potassium  salts,  is  converted  int< 
leucite. 

Leucite  and  analcite  are  both  easily  prepared  syntheticaDy 
Leucite  can  be  formed  by  simply  fusing  together  its  constituen 
oxides,  and  cooling  the  mass  slowly.  This  process  was  followed  h} 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy,*  who  also  formed  leucite,  with  other  minerals,  fron 
various  artificial  magmas.®  By  fusion  of  its  constituents  with  potas 
slum  vanadate,  P.  Hautefeuille '^  obtained  measurable  crystals  o 
leucite.  The  same  result  followed  the  fusion  of  muscovite  with  potas 
slum  vanadate.  Syntheses  of  leucite  by  indirect  methods,  with  th( 
intervention  of  fluorides  or  of  silicon  chloride,  have  also  been  effectec 
by  S.  Meunier  ^  and  A.  Duboin.®  C.  Doelter,^®  by  fusing  a  mixtun 
equivalent  to  Al203  +  2Si03  with  sodium  fluoride,  prepared  a  sodj 
leucite,  NaAlSijO^. 

When  microcUne  and  biotite  are  fused  together,  leucite  appean 
among  the  products;  "  and  Doelter  "  found  that  it  was  formed  wher 

1  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  19, 1896,  p.  363. 

s  F.  W.  Clarke  and  G.  Steiger,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  207, 1902. 

s  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  28, 1876,  pp.  537  et  seq. 

<  Mineralcbemische  Studien,  Dorint,  1901,  pp.  100, 101. 

&  Synth^  des  min^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  153. 

«  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  Ill;  vol.  3, 1880,  p.  118. 

'  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlficieUe  des  mindraux,  p.  130. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90, 1880,  p.  1009;  vol.  Ill,  1890,  p.  600. 

•  Idem,  vol.  114, 1892,  p.  1361. 

10  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1.  p.  1. 

*i  Fouqud  and  L6vy,  Synthtee  des  miraftraiix  et  des  roches,  p.  77.     r 
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muscovite,  lepidolite,  or  zinnwaldite  was  fused  alone.  It  was  also 
produced  hydrochemically  by  C.  and  G.  Friedel '  when  muscovite  was 
iieated  to  500^  in  a  steel  tube  mth  silica  and  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide. 

The  syntheses  of  analcite  have  all  been  effected  under  pressure,  and 
n  the  wet  way.  A.  de  Schulten '  heated  sodium  silicate,  caustic  soda, 
md  water,  in  contact  with  aluminous  glass,  at  a  temperature  of  180® 
jO  190®.  He  also  produced  analcite  by  heating  a  solution  of  sodium 
lilicate  with  sodium  aluminate,  in  proper  proportions,  to  180®  for 
eighteen  hours.'  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin  *  prepared  analcite  by 
leating  precipitated  aluminum  silicate  with  sodium  silicate  and  water 
;0  500®  in  a  sealed  tube.  J.  Lemberg  ^  derived  analcite  from  andesine 
md  oligoclase  by  prolonged  heating  with  sodium  carbonate  solutions 
it  2 1 0  ®  to  220  ® .  These  transformations  illustrate  the  ready  formation 
)f  analcite  as  a  secondary  mineral.  They  are  not,  however,  all  strictly 
;imilar.  Analcite  derived  from  leucite  can  be  transformed  into  leucite 
igain,  as  we  have  already  seen;  but  according  to  S.  J.  Thugutt  •  the 
•eaction  with  andesine  is  not  reversible.  The  two  alterations,  there- 
ore,  are  chemically  unlike.  Analcite  may  also  be  generated  by  alter- 
ttion  from  elseoUte  and  eegirite.^  When  formed  with  other  zeoUtes, 
t  is  the  earhest  one  to  appear. 

Leucite  is  a  mineral  characteristic  of  many  recent  lavas,  but  not 
bimd  in  the  abyssal  rocks.  Its  absence  from  the  latter  and  older 
lepositions  may  be  due  to  its  easy  alteration  into  other  species;  but 
luch  an  explanation  is  of  course  only  tentative.  Its  formation  takes 
>lace  only  when  the  potassium  of  a  magma  is  in  excess  over  the 
Lmount  required  to  form  feldspars.  When  the  excess  is  small,  leucite 
ind  feldspar  may  both  appear;  when  it  is  large  enough,  leucite  alone 
onus.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  rather  a  rare  mineral;  a  fact 
irliich  is  possibly  explained  by  some  observations  of  A.  Lagorio.*  In 
m  artificial  leucite-tephrite  magna,  kept  at  a  red  heat,  the  difficulty 
iisible  leucite  crystallizes  out.  If,  then,  the  temperature  is  raised, 
he  mineral  redissolves;  if  lowered,  the  mass  becomes  so  viscous  that 
he  crystallization  of  leucite  ceases.  In  brief,  the  formation  of  leucite 
leems  to  be  possible  only  through  a  very  narrow  range  of  temper- 
atures, and  the  favorable  conditions  do  not  often  occur.* 

Analcite  is  most  frequently  found  as  a  secondary  mineral,  the  prod- 
ict  of  zeohtization;  and  until  recent  years  it  was  supposed  to  have 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 

•  Idem,  vol.  90, 1880,  p.  1493;  BuU.  Soc  nUn.,  vol.  3, 1880,  p.  150. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  94, 1882,  p.  96. 
4  Idem,  vol.  07, 1883,  p.  290. 

»ZeitMdir.  Deutsch.  gBOl.  Oesell.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  559. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeiL  Bd.  9, 1894-95,  p.  604. 

7  See  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  pp.  223, 333. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Hin.,  vol.  24,  1895,  p.  293. 

•  On  the  formatkm  of  leucite  in  igneous  rocks,  see  H.  S.  Washington,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15,  1907,  pp. 
)7. 357. 
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no  other  origin.  It  was  often  noted  in  eruptive  rocks,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  always  the  result  of  alteration.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized,  however,  that  analcite  may  occur  as  an  original  pyrogenic 
mineral;  but,  being  a  hydrated  species,  it  can  so  appear  only  in 
deep-seated  rocks,  where  it  has  been  formed  under  pressure.  W.  Lind- 
gren,^  for  example,  identified  it  in  the  sodalite  syenite  of  Square 
Butte,  Montana.  In  certain  rocks  analcite  has  probably  been  erro- 
neously identified  as  glass;  for  instance,  in  the  monchiquites,  which 
L.  V.  Pirsson '  interprets  as  analcite  basalts  equivalent  to  the  similar 
leucite  lavas.  W.  Cross,'  has  described  an  analcite  basalt  from 
near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  and  has  also  identified  primaiy  analcite 
in  the  phonolites  of  Cripple  Creek.^  The  groundmass  of  a  tinguaite 
from  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  according  to  H.  S.  Washington,* 
consists  of  analcite  and  nepheline;  and  J.  W.  Evans®  has  identified 
the  mineral  in  a  monchiquite  from  Mount  Gimar,  India.  In  the  last 
instance  some  of  the  analcite  has  been  transformed  into  a  mixture  of 
feldspar  and  nepheline.  The  extreme  case  of  an  analcite  rock,  how- 
ever, is  the  heronite  from  Heron  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  described  by 
A.  P.  Coleman.^  This  is  a  dike  rock  containing  analcite,  plagioclase, 
orthoclase,  and  segirine,  in  which  the  analcite  forms  47  per  cent  of  the 
mass.  In  the  analcite  diabase  described  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks,'  the 
analcite  may  have  been  derived  from  nepheline.  It  is  partly  replaced 
by  feldspar,  and  partly  altered  into  a  mineral  which  may  be  prehnite. 
Analcite  also  alters  into  kaolin.* 

Alterations  of  leucite  into  analcite  have  been  repeatedly  observedi 
as  in  the  Saxon  Wiesenthal  ^®  and  in  the  Highwood  Mountains,  Mon- 
tana." The  most  notable  transformation  of  leucite,  however,  is  into 
pseudomorphs  of  mixed  orthoclase  and  nepheline.^'  The  ''pseudo- 
leucite"  crystals  of  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,  are  a  mixture  of  this 
kind. 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  45,  1883,  p.  286. 

« Jour.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1886,  p.  679. 

s  Idem,  vol.  5, 1887,  p.  684. 

« Sixteenth  Ami.  Rept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1806,  p.  36. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1888,  p.  182. 

•  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  See.,  vol.  57, 1601,  p.  38. 
» Jour.  Geology,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  431. 

•  Bull.  Dept  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  1, 1886,  p.  273.  See  also  B.  R.  Young,  Trans.  Edinbnr^ 
Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1803,  p.  326,  on  analcite  diabase  in  Scotland;  C.  W.  Knight,  Canadian  Reo.  Sol.,  vol.  9, 
1905,  p.  266,  on  an  analcite-trachyte  tuff  from  southwestern  Alberta;  and  A.  Pelikan,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol. 
25,  1906,  p.  113,  on  two  analcite  phonolites  from  Bohemia.  Essexites  and  teschenites  from  Western  Scot- 
land, rich  hi  prhnary  analcite,  are  described  by  O.  W.  Tyxrell,  Trans.  Qeol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  13,  1808^ 
p.  288. 

•  W.  C.  BrtJgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Mfai.,  vol.  16, 1880,  p.  189. 

i«  See  A.  Sauer,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell..  vol.  37, 1885,  p.  452. 
"  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  316. 

"  See  Sauer,  loc.  cit.;  J.  F.  Williams,  Ann.  Rcpt.  Oeol.  Survey  Arkansas,  1880,  vol.  2,  p.  267;  E.  Huasak, 
Neoes  Jahrb.,  1890,  pt.  l,  p.  166;  and  E.  Scacchi,  Rendiconti  Accad.  Napoli,  vol.  24,  p.  315. 
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THE   XEPHEIilTE    GROUP. 

NepTidite  or  elseolite. — Hexagonal.  Simplest  empirical  formula, 
aAlSi04.  Corresponding  molecular  weight,  142.5.  Specific  grav- 
7,  2.55  to  2.65.  Molecular  volume,  54.8.  Normally  white  or  color- 
ss;  often  tinted  yellow,  gray,  greenish,  or  reddish  by  impurities, 
ardness,  5.5  to  6. 

KaZiophUite  or  phacdiie. — Hexagonal.  Composition,  KlAJSi04. 
olecular  weight,  158.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.5  to  2.6.  Molecular 
3lunie,  6.1.     Colorless.     Hardness,  6. 

EucryptUe. — ^Hexagonal.  Composition,  LiAlSi04.  Molecular 
eight,  126.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.67.  Molecular  volume,  47.3. 
olorless  or  white.  Only  known  as  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
>odiunene. 

Kaliophilite  and  eucryptit^  are  rare  minerals,  having  slight  geo- 
gical  significance.  They  are  included  here  because  of  the  Ught 
ley  shed  upon  the  composition  of  nephelite.  The  formula  given  for 
le  latter  species  is  analogous  to  the  formulae  of  kaUophiUte  and 
icryptite,  and  is  also  that  of  the  artificial  mineral.  Natural  neph- 
ite  or  elseolite  always  varies  from  the  theoretical  composition,  and 
pproximates  more  nearly  the  formula  Na,B[,AlgSi^0j4.  This  varia- 
on  is  probably  due,  first,  to  isomorphous  admixtures  of  kaUophihte, 
ad  possibly  also  to  the  presence  of  silica  or  albite  as  impurities  in 
le  normal  orthosilicate.  This  supposition  is  put  in  more  definite 
lape  hy  H.  W.  Foote  and  W.  M.  Bradley,*  who  regard  natural 
ephelite  as  the  normal  compound  with  other  silicates  or  silica 
resent  in  **solid  solution."  The  same  hypothesis  may  explain  the 
milar  variations  in  canerinite,  sodalite,  and  other  species.  The 
Kpression  ** solid  solution,"  however,  should  be  used  with  caution. 
b  probably  confuses  a  number  of  different  phenomena,  to  which 
3ecific  names  quite  properly  belong.  Isomorphous  mixtures  or  mix- 
rystals  are  well-known ;  occlusion  describes  another  form  of  impurity ; 
solid  (or  solidified)  solution  like  glass  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  either 
f  the  others.  Under  the  name  pseudonephelite  F.  Zambonini '  has 
escribed  a  normal  isomorphous  mixture  from  Capo  di  Bove  having 
he  formula  (Na,  K)  AlSi04.  This  equivalency  of  nephelite  and 
aliophilite  is  well  shown  by  an  experiment  of  J.  Lemberg.'  He 
eated  elseolite  one  hundred  h,ours  to  200°  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
iUcate,  and  obtained  an  amorphous  product  having  the  composition 
CAlSiO,. 

>  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  81,  lOU,  p.  25.  Other  recent  discussioiis  of  the  coostitutioQ  of  nephelite 
re  by  J.  Honnewics,  BulL  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1907,  p.  958;  and  SUvia  HUlebrand,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  WIen, 
oL  99,  pt.  1, 19ia 

t  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  98,  pt.  2, 1910,  p.  1078.    Abat.  from  Rend.  Aocad.  aoi.  flf.  mat.,  NapoU,  1910, 
*Zelt8chr.  Deutach.  geoL  QeaeU.,  vol.  37, 1885,  p.  966. 

101381  *»— Bull.  491—11 ^23 
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P.  Hautefeuille  ^  prepared  an  artificial  nephelite  by  fusing  a  mix- 
ture of  silica  and  sodium  aluminate  with  a  flux  of  lithium  vanadate. 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy '  obtained  the  mineral  more  directly  by  fusing  its 
constituents  together,  and  so,  too,  did  C.  Doelter.*  Doelter's  prepara^ 
tion  agreed  closely  with  the  empirical  formula  NaAlSiO^.  Accord- 
ing to  Fouqu6  and  L6vy,  nephelite  is  one  of  the  minerals  which  crystal- 
lize most  easily  from  fusion.  S.  Meunier*  prepared  nephelite  less 
simply,  by  fusing  silica,  alumina,  and  soda  with  cryolite;  and  A. 
Duboin*  effected  the  synthesis  of  kaUophihte  when  potassium  fluor- 
ide, alumina,  and  silica  or  potassium  fluosihcate  were  fused  together. 
By  similar  processes  Doelter  •  obtained  both  nephelite  and  kaliophi- 
lite.  C.  and  G.  Friedel  ^  converted  muscovite  into  nephelite  by  heat- 
ing with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  500^  in  a  steel  tube.  The  pres- 
ence of  nephelite  in  pseudomorphs  after  leucite  was  noted  in  th© 
description  of  the  latter  mineral.  An  amorphous  siUcate  having  the 
composition  of  nephelite  was  obtained  by  R.  Hoffmann®  when  kaolin 
and  dry  sodium  carbonate  were  heated  together,  and  a  similar  result 
was  reached  by  A.  Gorgeu*  and  P.  G.  Silber.*®  When  Gorgeu  heated 
kaolin  with  potassium  iodide,  a  salt  Uke  kaliophilite  was  formed.  In 
these  reactions  the  temperature  was  kept  below  that  at  which  the 
materials  would  sinter  together. 

Nephelite  is  rarely  found  except  in  igneous  rocks."  The  glassy 
crystaUized  variety  found  in  recent  lavas  is  commonly  known  by  the 
first  name  of  the  species;  the  massive,  opaque,  or  coarsely  crystalline 
mineral  of  the  older  rocks  is  called  elsBohte.  Phonolite,  nephelinite, 
nepheline  basalt,  and  elseolite  syenite  are  among  the  important  rocks 
in  which  nephelite  is  an  essential  species.  Its  presence  indicates  an 
excess  of  soda  in  a  magma  over  the  amount  required  to  form  feld- 
spars, and  it  is  one  of  the  latest  minerals  to  be  deposited."  In  a 
nepheline  syenite  from  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  A.  Lacroix  " 
found  crystals  of  sodium  fluoride,  NaF.  This  new  mineral  species 
he  named  villiaumite. 

Nephelite  and  elseolite  are  peculiarly  subject  to  alteration."  Na- 
trolite,  analcite,  hydronephehte,  thomsonite,  sodalite,  muscovite,  and 
kaolin  are  among  the  products  thus  formed.     Eucryptite  also  alters 

1  Cited  by  Fouqti6  and  lAry,  loo.  dt. 

*  Syntbdse  des  mlndraux  et  des  roches,  p.  156. 
s  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  9, 1884,  p.  321. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  HI,  1890,  p.  509. 
» Idem,  vol.  115, 1892,  p.  56. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 
■  Lfebig's  Annalen,  vol.  194, 1878,  p.  5. 

•  Annales  chim.  phys.,  dth  ser.,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  146. 
i«  Ber.  Deatsch.  chem.  GeseU.,  vol.  14, 1881,  p.  941. 

u  Nephelite  Is  reported  by  Max  Bauer  (Neues  Jahrb.,  1806,  pt.  1,  p.  86;  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  268)  in  oartain 
crystalline  schists,  and  also  associated  with  chlorite  in  Jadeite. 

"  See  the  experiments  of  J.  Morosewicz,  liin.  pet.  Mitt. ,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  1, 106.  Compare  also  J.  Lenarfiift, 
Centralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705, 743. 

u  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  146, 1908,  p.  213. 

u  See  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zettaohr.  Kryst. 


.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  pp.  223  et  seq.     Jigitized  by  VjOOQ l€ 
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into  muscovite.^    This  indicates  that  the  aimplest  empirical  for- 
mul»  o£  the  nephelite  minerak  should  be  tripled. 

THE  CANCRINrrE-SODAIilTE  GBOUP. 

Cancrinke. — ^Haxagonal.  Composition  uncertain,  but  probably 
best  repreeented  bj  the  foimula  Al8Na4HCSi,Oi5.  Corresponding 
molecular  w^ght,  511.5.  Specific  grayity,  2.4.  Molecular  volume, 
213.  Color  comaoEionly  yellow,  but  also  white,  gray,  greenish,  bluish) 
or  reddish.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

SodciiU? — ^Iflometric.  Composition  normally  AlgNa4Si80i2Cl; 
but  yariable.  Molecular  weight,  486.  Specific  gravity,  2.2.  Molecu- 
lar volume,  221.  Color,  whiie,  gray,  greenish,  ydlowish,  reddish, 
very  often  bright  blue.    Haardneas,  5.5  to  6. 

EauymU. — IsoflMtric.  Compositien,  AlgNa/JaSSigOie,  bu;t  vary- 
ing in  the  relative  proportions  of  Na  and  Ca.  Molecular  weight, 
568.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.4  to  2.5.  Molecular  volume,  230.  Color, 
blue,  green,  red,  or  yellow.    Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

N&seliie  or  rwsea^i. — ^Isometric.  Composition  like  hauynite,  but 
without  calcium,  AlsNasSSi^O^.  Molecular  weight,  569.5.  Specific 
gravity,  2.25  to  2.4.  Molecular  volume,  242.  Color,  gray,  bluish,  or 
browisdsh.    Hardness,  5.5. 

Chenncally,  these  four  minerals,  together  with  lapis  lazuli  and  the 
rarer  microsommite,  are  to  be  classed  as  derivatives  of  nephelite,  with 
which  they  are  commonly  associated.  Their  exact  composition  is 
still  somewhat  uncertain.  The  formula  assigned  to  cancrinite  is 
that  developed  by  F.  W.  Clarke;'  the  three  isometric  species  are 
written  as  interpreted  by  W.  C.  BrSgger  and  H.  Backstrom,*  who 
have  shown  their  relationship  to  the  garnet  group.  Under  sodalite, 
however,  more  than  one  compound  may  be  included,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  J.  Lemberg^  and  S.  J.  Thugutt^^  seem  to  indicate.  The  two 
last-named  authorities  regard  these  minerals  as  double  mc^ecular 
compounds  of  a  plicate  like  nephelite  with  sodium  carbonate,  chlo- 
ride, sulphate,  etc.  In  support  of  this  view  Thugutt  prepared  a  large 
number  of  artificial  compounds  in  which  the  sodium  chloride  of  soda- 
lite  was  replaced  by  other  salts;  but  the  new  substances  differed  from 
the  natural  minerals  in  containing  water  of  crystallization.^  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  salts,  however,  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

1  See  O.  J.  Brush  and  E.  8.  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  M  aer.,  voL  30, 1880,  p,  9QS. 

s  A  variety  of  sodalite  containing  some  sulphur  has  been  named  hackmanaite  by  L.  H.  BotgifMm, 
Zeitschr.  Kryat.  Kin.,  voL  87, 1908,  p.  284.  A  aodaUtefrom  IConte  Bomma  oentaioiqg  molybdenum  is 
described  by  F.  Zambonhii,  Mineralogia  vesaviana,  p.  214,  under  the  name  molybdoeodalite. 

•  Bun.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Suryey  No.  125, 1805,  pp.  22-24. 
«  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mfai.,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  209. 

•  Zeitschr.  Dentsch.  geoL  Gesell.,  vol.  87, 1886,  p.  909. 

•  Mlneralchemiache  Btudien,  Dorpat,  1801. 

V  A  "chromate  sodalite, "  containing  NafCr04,  has  lately  been  described  by  Z.  W«ybcqr>  Centcalbl.  liin., 
OeoL  a.  Pal,  1904,  p.  737.   It  dlflers  from  the  hydxatedcompoand  prepared  by  Thugutt. 
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An  artificial  cancrinite  was  obtained  by  Lemberg  ^  when  alumina, 
sodium  silicate,  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  were  heated  together 
under  pressure;  and  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate,  fused  in 
its  waters  of  crystallization,  upon  elseoUte.^  Labradorite,  heated  to 
215^  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  also  gave  him  cancrinite.'  C. 
and  O.  Friedel  ^  prepared  a  hydrous  cancrinite  by  heating  muscovite 
to  500^  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  caustic  soda.  With 
sodium  sulphate  in  place  of  the  carbonate,  a  hydrous  noselite  was 
formed.^  The  same  authors  obtained  sodalite  by  treating  muscovite 
at  500^  witii  sodium  chloride  and  caustic  soda.*  Lemberg^  produced 
sodalite  by  fusing  nephelite  with  common  salt;  and  the  fusion  of 
elseolite  or  sodalite  with  sodium  sulphate  gave  nosehte."  In  short, 
the  experiments  of  Lemberg,  which  were  very  numerous,  proved  that 
compounds  of  this  class  could  be  derived,  by  simple  reactions,  from 
nepheUte,  and  that  they  are  mutually  convertible,  one  into  another. 
Furthermore,  S.  J.  Thugutt  •  prepared  sodalite  by  heating  natrolite 
with  soda  solution  and  aluminum  chloride  to  195^  under  pressure; 
and  also  from  similar  treatment  of  kaolin  with  conmion  salt  and  caus- 
tic soda  at  about  212°.*®  Sodalite,  then,  has  been  derived  by  artificial 
means  from  elsBolite,  muscovite,  and  kaolin.  It  was  also  obtained  by 
Z.  Weyberg  "  when  a  mixture  of  silica,  alumina,  and  soda  was  fused 
with  a  large  excess  of  common  salt. 

In  his  work  upon  artificial  magmas,  J.  Morozewicz"  prepared 
noselite,  haiiynite,  and  sodalite  by  purely  pyrochemical  metihods, 
equivalent  to  those  which  produce  these  minerals  in  volcanic  rocks. 
The  fusions  were  effected  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  600*^  to  700*^, 
for  compounds  of  this  class  are  decomposed  by  an  excessive  heat. 
From  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate, 
noselite  crystals  were  formed.  From  a  more  complex  mixture, 
containing  also  calcium  silicate,  potassium  silicate,  iron  silicate, 
calcium  carbonate,  and  calcium  sulphate,  ha^ynite  was  produced. 
Kaolin  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  chloride  gave  a  com- 
pound having  the  formula  already  assigned  to  sodalite;  elaeolite, 
similarly  treated,  yi.elded  a  substance  richer  in  chlorine.  Moro- 
zewicz  concludes  that  two  kinds  of  sodalite  exist;  to  one  he  gives 
the  formula  2(Na2AlaSiaOg)  +  NaCl,  while  the  other  agrees  with 
3  (NajAlaSijOg)  +  2Naa. 

1  Zdtschr.  Deutsch.  g«ol.  Oesell.,  voL  85, 1883,  p.  508. 
s  Idem,  TOl.  87, 1887,  p.  063. 

•  Idem,  vol.  30, 1887,  p.  560.  For  a  recent  discussion  of  the  oonstitutiaa  of  oaocrlnlte  aee  Thugutt,  Neoei 
Jahrb..  1011,  pt  1,  p.  25. 

•  Bull.  Boo.  min.,  voL  14, 1801,  p.  71. 

•  Idem,  Tol.  13, 1800,  p.  238. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  110, 1800,  p.  1170. 

Y  Zeltschr.  Deuteoh.  geoL  OeseU.,  vol.  28, 1876.  p.  602. 

•  Idem,  voL  85, 1883,  p.  590. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  0. 1804-05,  p.  576. 
>*  Mlneralchembche  Studien.  p.  18. 

i»  CentralbL  Mln.,  GeoL  u.  Pal.,  lOTO,  p.  717.  ^^-^  j 

UliliL pet.  Mitt  vol.  18, 1808,  pp.  128-147.  Digitized  byLnOOQlC 
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CaQcrinite  occurs  only  in  elseolite  syenite  and  allied  rocks,  closely 
associated  with  nephelite  and  sodalite.  W.  Ramsay  and  E.  T. 
Nyholm  *  have  described  a  ca,ncrinite  syenite  in  which  cancrinite  is 
an  hnportant  primary  mineral.  Cancrinite  alters  into  a  zeolitic  sub- 
.  stance,  "sprenstein, "  in  which  natrolite  is  the  predominating  mineral.' 
Crystallized  sodalite  is  also  foimd  in  trachyte  and  phonolites,  in 
which  it  separates  after  augite.^  Sodalite  alters  into  hydronephelite 
and  natrolite.  HatLynite  and  noselite  form  in  various  leucitic  and 
nephilinic  rocks  among  the  yomiger  eruptives.  In  order  of  deposition 
they  are  the  oldest  of  the  feldspathoids. 

THE  PYROXENES. 

EnstatUe. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  MgSiO,,  but  generafly 
with  admixtures  of  FeSiOj.  When  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  latter  salt 
is  present  the  mineral  is  known  as  bronzite.  Minimum  molecular 
weight,  100.8.  Specific  gravity,  3.1.  Molecular  volume,  32.6. 
Color  ranging  from  white  to  oUve  green  and  brown.    Hardness,  5.5. 

Hyperdhene. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  like  enstatite,  but 
with  FeSiOg  predominating.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  latter 
compound  is  132.3.  Color,  greenish  and  brownish  to  black.  Specific 
gravity,  3.4  to  3.5.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Enstatite  and  hypersthene,  the  orthorhombic  members  of  the 
pyroxene  group,  are  to  be  regarded  as  mixtures  of  the  two  isomor- 
phous  salts  MgSiOg  and  FeSiO,.  Hypersthene  is  also  modified  in 
many  cases  by  the  presence  of  a  third  salt,  CaSiOj,  but  in  very  subor- 
dinate quantities.  The  enstatite  of  the  Bishopville  meteorite  consists 
of  the  magnesian  silicate  very  nearly  pure.  The  formulae  given  above 
are  minima,  the  actual  formulae  being  multiples  of  them,  at  least 
double,  possibly  more. 

The  first  synthesis  of  supposed  enstatite  was  made  by  J.  J.  Ebel- 
men,^  who  fused  siUca,  magnesia,  and  boric  oxide  together.  A. 
Daubrfie*  obtained  it  repeatedly  in  his  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  meteorites,  when  meteoric  stones  and  magnesian 
eruptive  rocks  were  fused.  "Enstatite"  recrystallized  on  cooling  the 
melts.  He  also  prepared  the  same  substance  by  fusing  olivine  with 
sifica,  and  he  foxmd  that  when  serpentine  was  melted  it  broke  down 
into  a  mixture  of  enstatite  and  olivine.  The  latter  reaction  has 
been  verified  quantitatively  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.    P.  Hautefeuille*  produced  a  silicate  which  he 

1  Bull.  Coxnm.  geol.  Fjnlaad,  vdL  1, 18B5,  p.  1. 

*  See  W.  C.  Brflgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MIxl,  toI.  16, 1890,  p.  340;  also  L.  Saemaxm  and  F.  Pisani,  Axmales 
ohim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  67, 1863,  p.  850. 

•  On  sodalite  syenite  from  Squara  Butte,  Mantana,  see  W.  Lindgren,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  Sd  ser.,  vol.  45, 1803, 
p.  288.  A  sodalite  tnohyte  from  Tenerlfle  has  been  deaorlbed  by  H.  Preiswerk,  Gentralbl.  Min.,  OeoL  u. 
Pal.,igoe,p.398. 

*  AmuUes  chim.  phys.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1861,  p.  68. 
•Compt.Rend.,vol.62,1866,pp.aOO,380,660.  ^  ,,     C^  r^r^n]{> 

•  Annales chim.  phya.,  4fh ser.,  vol.  4. 1866, p.  174.  ^'9'^'^^^  by  ^OO^ IC 
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identified  with  enstatite,  by  dissolving  amorphous  silica  in  molten 
magnesium  chloride,  and  S.  Meunier  ^  effected  its  synthesis  by  acting 
on  metallic  magnesium  with  silicon  chloride  and  water  vapor. 

Later  investigations,  however,  by  F.  Fouqu6  and  A.  Michel  L6vy,' 
and  also  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,'  have  shown  that  the  foregoing  syntheses 
were  misinterpreted.  The  product  obtained  was  in  most  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  a  monoclinic  magnesium  metasiUcate,  instead  of  the 
orthorhombic  enstatite.  The  latter  form  was  obtained  by  Fouqu6 
and  L6vy  *  by  simply  fusing  silica,  magnesia,  and  ferric  oxide  together, 
but  it  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  monoclinic  variety. 

In  the  elaborate  research  by  E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K. 
Clement,^  it  has  been  found  that  magnesium  metasiUcate  exists  in 
four  modifications,  two  being  pyroxenes  and  two  amphiboles.  The 
monoclinic  pyroxene  is  formed  whenever  a  melt  having  its  composi- 
tion is  allowed  to  crystallize  at  temperatures  a  little  below  its  melting 
point,  1,521.°.  It  can  be  crystallized  at  lower  temperatures  from 
solution  in  molten  calcium  vanadate,  magnesium  vanadate,  or  mag- 
nesium tellurite.  The  other  three  modifications  of  the  siUcate  pass 
into  this  variety  when  heated  to  about  1,000°  in  molten  magnesium 
chloride  traversed  by  a  stream  of  diy  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The 
monoclinic  pyroxene,  then,  is  the  most  stable  form  of  magnesium 
metasiUcate. 

When  a  glass  having  the  composition  of  enstatite  is  devitrified  by 
heating  to  a  temperature  above  1,000°  and  bdow  1,100°,  best  at 
about  1,075°,  the  orthorhombic  enstatite  is  formed.  In  this  way 
good  crystals  were  produced.  At  sUghtly  higher  temperatures  the 
monoclinic  pyroxene  begins  to  appear.  The  presence  of  enstatite 
in  an  igneous  rock  is  evidence  that  the  final  crystallization  took  place 
at  the  relatively  lower  temperatures,  for  above  them  it  can  not  exist. 
What  the  effect  of  iron  may  be  in  modifying  the  properties  of  these 
siUcates  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Enstatite  and  hypersthene  are  common  pyrogenic  minerals,  and 
occur  in  many  eruptive  rocks.  Enstatite  and  bronzite  are  often  con- 
stituents of  meteorites*  According  to  J.  Morozewicz,"  the  orthorhom- 
bic pyroxenes  separate  from  metasiUcate  magmas  when  the  ratio 
Mg+Fe  :Ca  is  3  : 1  or  greater.  Both  species  vmdergo  alteration, 
through  hydration,  into  talc '  and  serpentine.  Bastite  is  an  altera- 
tion product  of  this  kind,  having  the  composition  of  serpentine. 

WoUastonUe, — ^MonocUnic.  Composition,  CaSiO,.  Minimum  mo- 
lecular weight,  1 16.5.  Specific  gravity,  2,85.  Molecular  volume,  40.5. 
Color,  white,  often  tinted  by  impurity.     Hardness,  4.5  to  5. 

>  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90. 1880,  p.  340;  vol.  98, 1881,  p.  787. 

*  Synthtee  des  minAraux  et  dM  mdbm,  188S. 

a  Minexvlbildung  In  SdunelsmasBfln,  1892,  p.  71. 

«  Loc  cit. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4tb  aor.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  88ft. 


•  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  voL  18, 1896,  p.  110. 

'  See  C.  H.  Smyth,  School  of  lOnee  Quart,  vol.  17, 1806,  p.  888.  ^ 
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Calcium  metasilicate  is  known  in  two  modifications — the  natural 
wollastonite  and  an  artificial  pseudohexagonal  form.  The  latter  is 
easily  produced  by  fusing  lime  and  silica  together,^  and  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  slags.'  Wollastonite  has  also  been  found  in 
slags,  but  rarely.'  E.  Hussak/  however,  by  fusing  and  slowly  cool- 
ing a  glass  containing  silica,  soda,  lime,  and  boric  aeid,  obtained 
crystals  of  wollastonite.  C.  Doelter  ^  ako  effected  the  synthesis  of 
wollastonite  by  fusing  calciimi  metasilicate  with  sodium  fluoride. 

According  to  E.  T.  Allen  and  W.  P.  White,*  wollastonite  is  stable 
only  below  1,190^,  and  above  that  temperature  it  passes  into  the 
pseudohexi^nal  modification.  By  heating  a  glass  of  the  composi- 
tion CaSiOj  to  between  800°  and  1,000°,  pure  wollastonite  was 
obtained.  The  reverse  change,  from  the  pseudo  variety  to  the 
normal,  was  brought  about  by  dissolving  the  former  in  molten  cal- 
cium vanadate  and  crystallizing  at  a  temperature  between  800°  and 
900°.  The  pseudowollastonite  has  not  yet  been  observed  as  a  natural 
mineral,  but  wollastonite  is  common.  The  inference  from  this  fact, 
as  drawn  by  G.  F.  Becker,'  is  that  the  rocks  containing  free  calcium 
metasilicate  must  have  crystalUzed  at  temperatures  below  the  inver- 
sion point  of  wollastonite,  for  otherwise  its  isomer  would  have 
appeared. 

Although  wollastonite  is  usually  classed  with  the  pyroxenes,  its 
place  among  them  is  doubtful.  It  differs  from  them  in  being  easily 
decomposed  by  acids,  and  its  occurrences  in  nature  are  not  the  same. 
It  is  very  rare  in  eruptive  rocks,  and  is  commonly  found  as  a  product 
of  contact  metamorphism,  especially  in  limestones.  It  occurs  also  in 
feldspathic  schists.  H.  Wulf  *  has  described  a  rock  from  Herero- 
land,  Africa,  which  consisted  of  wollastonite  and  diopside  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  alteration  of  wollastonite  to  ordinary  pyrox- 
ene has  been  reported  by  C.  H.  Smyth.*  The  secondary  mineral 
pectolite,  HNoCs^ifi^y  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  wollastonite. 

Diopside, — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaMgSi^Oe.  Molecular 
wei^t,  217.3.  Specific  gravity,  3.2.  Molecular  volume,  68.  Color, 
white,  yellowish,  green,  and  nearly  black.  Hardness,  5  to  6.  Chrome 
diopside  is  a  variety  containing  small  amounts  of  chromium. 

Hedenhergite, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaFeSijOe-  Molecular 
weight,  248.8.  Specific  gravity,  3.6  to  3.6.  Molecular  volume,  70. 
Color,  grayish  green  to  black.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

iSee  L.  Bourgeois,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  voL  5, 1882,  p.  13;  A.  Gorgeu,  idem,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  273;  and  C.  Doel- 
ter, Neues  Jahrb.,  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  119. 

>See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Schmelzmassen,  1802,  pp.  34-80. 

sBee  Vogt,  loc.  cit.,  and  P.  Heberdey,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Ifin.,  vol.  26, 180O»  p.  22. 

«Zeltachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  101. 

»Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  83. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4tb8er.,  vol.  21, 1006,  p.  89.  See  also  A.  L.  Day,  E.  8.  SlMfpherd,  and  P.  B.  Wilgbt,  Idem, 
vol.  22,  p.  265.  The  synthetic  wollastonite  reported  by  L.  v.  SiatbmlLry  ( FOldt.  K«il.,  vol. »,  1000,  p.  314) 
was  the  pseudomineral.    See  B.  Maurits,  idem,  p.  505. 

f  Prefatory  note  to  the  memoir  by  Allen  and  White. 

•Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  230. 

•Am.  Jour.  8cL»  4th ser.,  vol  ^  1897,  p.  309. 
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Between  diopside  and  hedenbergite  there  are  various  intermediate 
mixtures.  Schefferite  is  another  monoclinic  pyroxene  containing 
manganese,  up  to  over  8  per  cent  of  MnO.  Jeffersonite  is  another 
member  of  this  group  containing  zinc.  These  variations  may  repre- 
sent mixtures  of  the  simple  salts  MnSiO,  and  ZnSiOg  with  the  lime^ 
magnesia,  and  iron  silicates;  but  the  commingled  salts  are  probably 
more  complex.  Rhodonite,  MnSiO,,  is  classed  also  as  a  pyroxene, 
but  is  triclinic.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  rock-forming  min- 
eral, at  least  not  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term. 

Monoclinic  pyroxenes  of  the  diopside-hedenbergite  type  have  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  slags.  ^  A.  Daubr^e,^  on  heating  water  to  iacip- 
ient  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  obtained  crystals  of  diopside.  G.  Le- 
chartier  *  effected  the  synthesis  of  these  pyroxenes  by  fusing  silica, 
lime,  and  magnesia  with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride.  When  ferric 
oxide  was  added  to  the  mixture,  iron  pyroxenes  were  formed.  In 
the  experiments  of  J.  Morozewicz  ^  with  artificial  magmas  these  min- 
erals were  deposited  when  the  ratio  Mg+Fe:Ca  was  less  than  3:1. 
Clear  and  perfect  crystals  of  diopside  have  been  prepared  by  E.  T. 
Allen  and  W.  P.  White,*  who  heated  glass  of  the  theoretical  composi- 
tion in  a  flux  of  calcium  chloride  and  an  atmosphere  of  hydrocUoric 
acid  to  1,000®  for  several  weeks.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  artificial 
miaeral  was  3.276,  and  the  melting  point  1,380°.  They  found  that 
diopside  is  the  only  stable  compound  between  its  component  silicates, 
although  two  eutectics  were  observed. 

The  monoclinic  pyroxenes  are  common  in  eruptive  rocks  and  the 
crystalline  schists.  The  variety  known  as  diallage  is  expecially 
characteristic  of  gabbro.  They  also  occur  as  secondary  minerals. 
R.  Brauns "  has  observed  the  variety  saUte,  as  formed  in  a  picrite  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  solutions  upon  olivine  and  plagioclase. 

Acmite  or  segirite, — Monoclinic.  Normally  NaFe'^SiaOe,  but  often 
containing  ferrous  and  lime  silicates  in  isomorphous  admixture. 
Molecular  weight,  231.7.  Specific  gravity,  3.53.  Molecular  volume, 
65.6.     Color,  brownish,  greenish,  to  black.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Jddeite. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  NaAlSijOe-  Molecular  weight, 
202.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.34.  Molecular  volume,  60.8.  Color,  white 
and  various  shades  of  green.     Hardness,  6.5  to  7. 

Spodumene. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  LiAlSi,Oe.  Molecular 
weight,  186.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.17.  Molecular  volume,  58.9. 
Color,  white,  yellow,  green,  and  amethystine.  Hardness,  6.5  to  7. 
Hiddenite  is  the  emerald-green  gem  spodumene  from  North  Caro- 
lina.    Kunzite  is  the  amethystine  gem  variety  from  California. 

» See  citations  in  L.  Bourgeois,  ReproducUon  artlfldelle  dee  mln6raux,  pp.  116-116;  uid  Fauqu4  and 
Uvy,  Synthfeue  d«i  mln^raux  et  dea  roches,  pp.  102-103.  Also  G.  J.  Bruah,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  aer..  vol. 
39,  1865,  p.  132. 

>  Etudes  Byntb^tlques  de  gtologie  expdrlmentale,  pp.  150-176. 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  67, 1868,  p.  41.    Compare  A.  Oorgeu,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10, 1887,  pp.  273,  276. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1808,  pp.  123  et  seq.  See  aleo  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Die  SUikatachmelxiaaimgen.  pt.  1, 
1003,  pp.  28-48.  I 

*  Am.  Jour.  Rd.,  4th  nor.,  vol.  27, 1900.  p.  1. 

.N«ae, ,.hrb.,  1«W, pt. 2. p.  79.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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These  alkali  pyroxenes,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  interesting 
account  of  their  constitutional  sinularity.  Acmite,  however;  is  the 
most  important  as  a  rock-forming  mineral,  although  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  mixed  pyroxenes  the  jadeite  molecule  must  often  be 
taken  into  account.  Spodumene  occurs  only  sporadically — usually, 
if  not  always,  in  pegmatite — and  is  peculiarly  noticeable  on  account 
of  the  immense  size  which  its  crystals  may  attain.  Crystalline  faces 
of  spodumene  many  feet  in  length  have  been  observed  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota.  The  alteration  of  spodumene,  as  studied  by 
A.  A.  Julien,^  and  more  exhaustively  by  G.  J.  Brush  and  E.  S.  Dana,* 
is  very  instructive.  First,  by  the  action  of  percolating  solutions  con- 
taining soda,  it  is  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  eucryptite,  LiAlSi04, 
and.albite,  NaAlSisOg.  Then,  by  the  further  action  of  potassium 
salts,  the  eucryptite  is  altered  into  muscovite,  KH^AlsSisOi,.  Albite 
and  muscovite  are  the  final  products  of  these  metamorphoses.  The 
intimate  mixture  of  these  two  compounds  was  long  thought  to  be  a 
distinct  mineral,  cymatolite. 

Acmite  can  be  produced  synthetically,  but  its  constituent  oxides, 
when  fused  together,  conmionly  yield  only  a  glass  containing  crystals 
of  magnetite.  Acmite,  when  fused,  resolidifies  as  a  mixture  of  mag- 
netite and  glass.^  C.  Doelter,*  however,  from  the  fusion  of  an  arti- 
ficial mixture  of  the  oxides,  obtained  some  acmite.  H.  Backstrdm^ 
fused  siUca,  ferric  oxide,  and  sodium  carbonate,  mingled  in  the 
proper  proportions,  together  and  held  the  solidified  mixture  at  a  dull 
red  heat  for  three  days.  Under  those  conditions  acmite  was  formed. 
He  also  obtained  it  by  fusing  a  leucite  phonolite  and  subjecting  the 
glass  to  a  similar,  very  slow  devitrification.  Z.  Weyberg  •  also  ob- 
tained acmite  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  the  composition  2Si03  +  FejOg  + 
NajO  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  chloride.  According  to  J.  Moro- 
zewicz,^  the  acmite-jadeite  compounds  form  in  metasilicate  magmas 
when  the  siUca  amounts  to  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  exact  condi- 
tions of  their  generation,  however,  with  respect  to  temperature  and 
rate  of  cooling,  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

Acmite  is  a  mineral  of  eruptive  rocks,  generally  of  those  which 
contain  leucite  or  nephelite.  It  is  especially  common  in  elaeolite 
syenite.  Concerning  the  petrologic  relations  of  jadeite  less  is  known; 
but  S.  Franchi*  has  identified  the  mineral  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  certain  eruptive  rocks  in  Piedmont.  Acmite  or  segirite,  according 
to  W.  C.  Brogger,^  alters  into  analcite.     J.  Lemberg,^®  by  heating 

1  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  1, 1879,  p.  318. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1880,  p.  267. 

<  M.  Vu&nik,  Centnlbl.  Min.,  Geol.  a.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  309. 
« Neoes  Jabrb.,  1897,  pt  1,  p.  16. 

•  BuU.  Soc.  Hln.,  vol.  16, 1893,  p.  130. 

•  Caatralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1905,  p.  717. 
^Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1808,  p.  123. 

•Rendioonti  Aocad.  Lineal,  vol.  9,  pt.  1, 1900, p.  849.  On  tbejadeiteof  Upper  Burma, see  A.  W.  O.  Bleeok, 
ZeltBchr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1907,  p.  341. 

*  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  333.    Bi^^r  cites  many  references  to  the  literabire oCjMsmlteL. 
wZeltachr.  Deutach.  geol.  OeseU.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  684.  Jigitized  by  VnOOg [L 
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spodumene  or  jadeite  with  alkaline  solutions  under  pressure,  also 
obtained  analcite.  Jadeite  alone  is  slowly  attacked,  but  the  glass 
resulting  from  its  fusion  is  altered  readily.  It  is  noticeable  that 
jadeite  and  dehydrated  analcite  hare  the  same  empirical  composition; 
but  the  denser  jadeite  molecule  is  doubtless  the  more  complex. 
The  one  is  a  polymer  of  the  other.  These  alterations,  natural  or 
artificial,  emphasize  the  constitutional  similarity  of  the  three  alkali 
pyroxenes. 

Augite. — ^Monoclinic.  CJomposition  vMy  variable,  for  augite  is  an 
isomorphous  mixture  of  several  di£Ferent  silicates.  Specific  gravity, 
2.93  to  3.49.  Color,  white,  green,  brown,  and  black.  Hardness,  5 
to  6. 

Augite  is  essentially  a  metasilicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ferrous 
iron,  plus  silicates  of  ferric  iron  and  alumina.  Manganese  and 
alkalies  are  often  present,  and  some  varieties  contain  titanic  oxide 
up  to  4.5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  silicate  molecules  analogous  to 
those  of  the  pyroxenes  already  described,  augite  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  compound  of  the  form  R^Al^SiOe,  which,  however,  is  hypo- 
thetical. The  rare  mineral  komerupine  or  prismatine,  however,  has 
the  formula  MgAl2Si08,  and  may  represent  the  aluminous  con- 
stituent of  the  nonalkaline  augites.  When  alkalies  are  present  they 
probably  represent  molecules  analogous  to  or  identical  with  acmito 
and  jadeite. 

The  following  analyses  of  rock-forming  augite  *  were  all  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 

Analyses  ofaugUe. 

A.  From  nephBllxie  basalt,  Black  Mountain,  Uvalde  quadfaagle,  Taxas.    W.  F.  HUlebrand  aaalyat. 

B.  From  dolerlte,  near  Valmont,  Colorado.    Analyzed  by  L.  O.  Eaklns. 

C.  From  tinguatte,  Two  Buttes,  Colorado.    Analyzed  by  Hillebrand. 

D.  From  granite,  Silver  Cllfl,  Colorado.    Eakbu,  analyst. 

E.  From  a  dyke,  Silver  Cli£C.    Eakins,  analyst. 

F.  Ftom  basalt,  Mount  Taylor  region,  New  Mexico.    Analysed  by  T.  M.  Cbatard. 
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Augite  is  a  common  mineral  in  slags/  and  is  easily  produced  from 
its  constituents  by  simple  fusion.^  It  was  repeatedly  obiauied  by 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy/.both  by  itself  and  in  association  with  other  miner- 
als, in  their  classic  experiments  upon  the  synthesis  of  rocks.  J. 
Morozewicz^  also  has  found  both  ordinary  augite  and  the  alkaline 
varieties  in  the  products  yielded  by  his  artificial  magmas.  The  mole- 
cule RAljSiOe  is  generally  formed  from  magmas  containing  over  50 
per  cent  of  silica;  and  its  alumina  appears  to  be  the  residue  left  over 
after  the  feldspars,  feldspathoids,  and  micas  have  been  satisfied. 

When  garnet,  vesuvianite,  or  epidote  is  fused  augitic  minerals 
appear  among  the  compounds  produced.^  Biatite  and  clinochlore 
also  yield  it  among  the  products  of  their  thermal  decompomtion.* 
C.  Doelter '  found  that  augite  was  f otmed  when  diopside  was  fused 
with  alumina  or  ferric  oxide;  and  from  mixtures  of  silica  with  the 
proper  bases  he  obtained  crystals  rich  in  BAl^SiOe.  According  to 
J.  Lenar£i6,^  magnetite  and  laln^adorite,  fused  together,  yield  augite. 
So,  too,  does  hedenbergite  when  fused  with  anorthite,  albite,*  or 
corundum.*® 

Several  other  minerals  in  addition  to  those  already  named  are 
classed  as  pyrox^aes,  but  they  are  too  rare  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mention  here.  The  so-called  zircon  pyroxenes,  rosenbuschite, 
l&venite,  wdhlerite,  and  hiortdahlite  are  found  in  the  elseolite  syenites 
of  Norway.  The  triclinie  babingtonite  is  interesting,  for  it  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  molecular  types  f oimd  in  ihe  other  pyroxenes,  the 
ferric  silicate  Fe^SisO,.  It  has  been  found  not  only  as  a  natural 
mineral,  but  also  as  a  furnace  product  in  slag.** 

Augite,  among  the  pyrogenic  minerals,  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  older  secretions.  It  is  common  in  igneous  rocks  of  nearly  all 
classes,  and  the  pyroxenes  in  general  are  the  most  important  of  the 
so-called  ferromagnesian  minerals.  Some  rocks,  the  pyroxenites,  con- 
sist of  pyroxenes  almost  entirely;  websterite,  for  instance,  is  formed 
of  bronzite  and  diopside.  The  most  striking  alteration  of  pyroxene 
is  into  hornblende,  but  it  also  alters  into  tremolite,^  chlorite,  serpen- 
tine, talc,  mica,  garnet,  epidote,  and  glauconite.  The  pyroxenes, 
furthermore,  occur  as  important  secondary  minerals;  sometimes  as 
the  product  of  contact  metamorphism  in  limestones,  sometimes  as 

>  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralbildang  in  Schmeltmassen,  p.  34. 

>  For  early  sjntlifises.  see  FoaquA  and  LAvy,  Syiitbtee  dea  mlnteBaz  et  dea  rooliea,  p.  102. 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  CO,  67, 105. 

•  Min.  pet.  liitt.,  vol.  18,  1886,  pp.  107, 113.  UO,  133,  124. 

•  C.  Doelter,  Allgem.  ohem.  Mineralogle,  pp.  182, 183. 

•  Doelter,  Neues  Jahrb..  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 
T  Idem,  1884,  pt.  2,  p.  51. 

•Centralbl.  Min.,  Gool.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705, 743. 

•  M.  Vudnik,  idem,  1904,  pp.  300, 342. 
M  6.  Vukits,  Idem,  1904,  p.  705. 

u  Bee  L.  Boohnicker,  Zeitsehr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  18, 1801,  p.  tM, 

1*  See  n.  RIes,  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  9,  l.<t96-47,  p.  124.  in  an  Important  memoir  upon  the 

pyiOMnesofNewYork.  .     r-ir\rflr> 
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marginal  zones  derived  from  olivine.^    Diallage  and  hypersthene 
rocks  alter  into  amphibolites.' 

Note. — ^For  theoretical  discussions  upon  the  constitution  of  the  pyroxenes  see  G. 
Tschermak,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  21,  1871,  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  p.  17. 
C.  Doelter,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  2,  1879,  p.  193.  F.  W.  Clarke,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  125,  1895.  J.  W.  Retgere,  Zeitachr.  physikal.  Chemie,  vol.  16,  1895, 
p.  614.  P.  Mann,  Neuea  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  2,  p.  172.  A.  Merian,  idem,  Beil.  Bd.  3, 
1884,  p.  262.    The  literature  upon  this  subject  is  very  voluminous. 

THE  AMPHIBOUBS. 

AnthophyUUe. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  like  enstatite  or 
bronzite  (MgFe)  SiOg,  with  the  magnesium  silicate  predominating. 
Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.2.  Color,  gray,  brown,  green,  and  intermedi- 
ate shades.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.  Gtedrite  is  a  variety  containing  usu- 
ally more  iron  and  much  alumina.  As  an  amphibole,  anthophyllite 
corresponds  to  hypersthene  among  the  pyroxenes.* 

Tremolite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaMgjSi^Ou.  Molecular 
weight,  370.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3.1.  Molecular  volume,  123. 
Color,  white  to  gray.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

ActinolUe. — ^Like  tremolite,  but  with  iron  partly  replacing  mag- 
nesium. Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.2.  Nephrite  is  a  compact  variety  of 
actinolite.  True  asbestos  is  a  fibrous  form  of  tremolite  or  actinoUte; 
but  anthophyllite  and  crocidolite  are  also  found  asbestiform.  The 
Canadian  asbestos  of  commerce  is  serpentine.* 

OammiThgtomte, — Monoclinic,  but  with  the  composition  of  an 
anthophyUite  containing  much  iron.  Specific  gravity,  3.1  to  3.3. 
Color,  gray  to  brown. 

The  foregoing  me^lbe^s  of  the  amphibole  group,  except  the  alumi- 
nous gedrite,  are  most  simply  interpreted,  like  the  corresponding 
pyroxenes,  as  mixtures  of  metasiUcates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
iron.  Griinerite  is  the  ferrous  siUcate,  FeSiO,  alone.*  Dannemorite 
is  a  similar  iron-manganese  metasiUcate.  In  richterite,  which  has  a 
similar  general  formula,  alkalies  appear,  up  to  9  per  cent  or  more^ 
Many  analyses  of  these  minerals  show  the  presence  of  water  in  them, 
and  also  of  fluorine. 

AnthophyUite  and  gedrite  are  essentially  Archean  minerals,  occur- 
ring especially  in  hornblende  gneisses  and  schists.  Tremolite  is  found 
as  an  accessory  mineral  in  metamorphic  limestones  and  dolomites. 
ActinoUte  is  also  a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.     In  the 


1  See  O.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Set..  3d  aer.,  vol.  31, 1886,  p.  86,  and  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Nstnndlst,  vol. 
19, 1885,  p.  1087.    Williams  glvos  8  number  of  refBrenoes  to  alterations  of  this  kind. 

s  WUliams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  toI.  28, 1884,  p.  258. 

«  An  iron  anthophyllite,  FeSiOa,  associated  with  the  fojalite  of  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
described  by  C.  H.  Warren,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1908,  p.  337. 

« See  O.  P.  Merrill,  Froc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  18, 1806,  p.  281,  for  a  good  summary  of  our  knowledge  of 
asbestos. 

»  A.  C.  Lane  and  F.  F.  Sharpless  (Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  506)  have  applied  the  name 
grflnerit  e  to  a  ferroraagneslan  amphibole  like  oummlngtonlte. 
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iron  regions  near  Lake  Superior  actinolite-magnetite  schists  are 
common.^ 

Anthophyllite,  tremolite,  and  actinolite  alter  easily  into  talc,  ser- 
pentine,  and  calcite.  The  reverse  alteration,  of  talc  into  anthophyl-- 
lite,  has  been  reported  by  Genth.'  Uralite,  which  has  ordinarily  the 
composition  of  actinolite,  is  an  amphibole  derived  by  alteration  from 
similarly  constituted  pyroxenes.* 

Hornblende, — ^Monoclinic.  Composition  variable,  as  with  augite, 
of  which  hornblende  is  the  equivalent  fiunong  the  amphiboles.  Horn- 
blende, however,  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime  and  more 
magnesia  plus  iron  than  augite.  It  also  contains  aluminous  silicates. 
The  light-colored  hornblende,  with  little  iron,  is  called  edenite.  The 
darker  varieties  are  known  as  pargasite.  Specific  gravity,  3.0  to  3.47, 
depending  upon  the  proportion  of  iron.  Color,  white,  gray,  green, 
and  brown,  ranging  to  black.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  hornblende  are  given  in  the  memoir  by 
S.  L.  Penfield  and  F.  C.  Stanley.*  They  show  the  variability  in  com- 
position of  the  mineral,  and  also  the  predominance  of  magnesium  and 
iron  over  calcium,  the  reverse  condition  from  that  noted  in  augite. 

Analyses  of  hornblende. 

A.  From  Renfrew,  Ontario.    Stanley,  analyst. 

B.  From  Edenville,  New  York.    Stanley,  analy^. 

C.  From  Cornwall,  New  York.    J.  L.  Nelson,  analyst.    Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  15,  1903,  p.  227. 
Fluorine  determination  added  to  Nelson's  analysis  by  Stanley. 

D.  From  Monte  Somma,  Italy.    Stanley,  analyst. 

£.  Basaltic  hornblende,  Bilin,  Bohemia.    Stanley,  analyst. 
F.  From  Grenville  Township,  Quebec.    Stanley,  analyst. 
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>  See  W.  S.  Baytey,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  46, 1883,  p.  176.    Also  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  C.  K.  Leith,  and 
others, m  lion.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  28, 1897;  vol.  43, 1903. 

>  Proc  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1882,  p.  393. 

«  On  the  theory  of  uralltlzation  see  L.  Duparc  and  T.  Homung,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  139, 1904,  p.  228. 
See  also  Dui>arc,  BuU.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  31, 1908,  p.  50. 
4  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  23,  I 
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The  synthesis  of  hornblende  was  first  effected  by  K.  Chrustechoff.^ 
He  heated  a  solution  containing  dialyzed  silica,  alumina^  and  ferric 
hydroxide,  with  sonie  ferrous  hydroxide,  magnesium  hydroxide,  and 
lime  water,  for  three  months  to  560^  in  a  closed  digester,  and  obtained 
crystals  of  amphib<4e.  C.  Doelter,'  by  using  fluxes  of  low  melting 
point,  also  succeeded  in  producing  the  mineral.  A  mixture  of  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  silica,  fused  with  boric  acid,  gave 
the  desired  result.  He  also  succeeded  in  reorystidlizing  amphiboles 
from  a  flux  of  borax,  or  from  one  of  magnesium  chloride  and  calcium 
chloride;  but  in  most  of  his  experiments  augite,  sometimes  with 
olivine,  sca{>oilite,  magnetite,  anorthite,  or  orthoclaae,  was  produced. 
E.  T.  Allea,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K.  dement,'  in  the  research  ab^ady 
cited  under  pyroxoie,  found  that  when  magnesium  metasilicate  was 
heated  considerably  above  its  melting  point  and  then  rapidly  cooled, 
the  orthorhombic  amphibole  was  formed.  With  slow  cooling,  p3rrox- 
enes  are  produced.  By  heating  the  orthorhombic  amphibole  with 
water  at  375^  to  475^,  it  was  transformed  into  the  monochnic  modi- 
fication. The  latter  was  also  obtained  when  solutions  of  magnesium 
ammonium  chloride  or  of  magnesium  chloride  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
were  heated  with  sodium  silicate  or  amorphous  silica  during  three 
to  six  days  at  376°  to  475°  in  a  steel  bomb.  Small  quantities  of 
quartz  and  of  forsterite  were  formed  at  the  same  time. 

According  to  A.  Becker,*  when  anthophyUite  or  hornblende  is  fused, 
a  pyroxene,  sometimes  with  olivine,  is  formed.  According  to  A. 
Lacroix,'  alterations,  due  to  heat  alone  or  to  the  action  of  molten 
magmas,  of  hornblende,  to  augite,  are  common  among  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Auvergne.  The  amphiboles,  in  short,  are  unstable  at  high 
temperatures,  and  either  the  rapid  cooling  of  a  magma,  the  presence 
of  water,  or  some  undetermined  influences  of  pressure,  conditions 
their  appearance  as  pyrogenic  minerals.  An  excess  of  magnesia  is 
also  favorable  to  their  development,  while  an  excess  of  lime  may 
determine  the  formation  of  pyroxene. 

Common  hornblende  is  very  widely  diffused,  as  in  granite,  syenite, 
diorite,  diabase,  gabbro,  and  norite,  and  in  the  metamorphic  gneisses, 
hornblende  schists,  and  amphiboHtes.  The  crystallized  '^  basaltic 
hornblende"  appears  as  an  early  secretion  in  andesite,  dacite,  phono- 
Ute,  basalt,  etc.  Hornblende  alters,  not  only  into  pyroxenes  as  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  into  chlorite,  epidote,  biotite,  siderite,  calcite, 
and  quartz.  Pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  or  of  anthophyUite  after 
oUvine  have  been  described  by  F.  Becke  •  and  B.  Kolenko.^ 

1  Oompt.  Rend.,  vuL  112, 1801,  p.  677. 

t  Neacs  Jalirb.,  pt.  1,  p.  1, 1807. 

•Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  toI.  22, 1006,  p.  386. 

« Zeitactir.  Deutsch.  geol.  QeaeXi.,  vol.  37, 1886,  p.  10. 

•  Ifindralogle  de  Is  Pruioe,  vol.  1, 1808-1806,  pp.  668^160. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  4, 1882,  p.  460. 
f  Neoes  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1885,  p.  90. 
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OrdiBarilj,  the  coi^titution  of  the  hornblendes  is  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  augite,  metasificates  of  the  form  BSiO,  being 
isomorphously  commingled  with  Tschermak's  hypothetical  compoimd, 
RAljSiOe.  It  is  also  conamonly  assumed  that  the  amphibole  mole- 
cules are  lai^er  than  those  of  the  pyroxenes,  as  shown  by  the  formulae 
of  diopside,  MgCaSijOe,  and  tremolite,  CaMgsSi^Ou.  The  latter 
assumption,  however,  is  not  well  grounded,  for  the  amphiboles,  as  a 
rule,  aro  lower  in  specific  gravity  than  the  corresponding  pyroxenes, 
which  indicates  that  their  molecules  are  really  less  condensed.  The 
true  molecular  weights  are  unknown;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  are  better  represented  by  polymeric  symbols,  such  as  RgSigOa^ 
in  the  p3nx)xene  series  and  R4Si/)i,  for  the  amphiboles.  The  way 
in  which  the  alkali  pyroxenes  alter  into  mixtures  of  orthosilicates 
and  trisilicates  offers  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  view.  In  fact, 
G.  F.  Becker  ^  has  sou^it  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  two 
groups  of  minerals  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  mixtures  of 
the  two  classes  of  salts  just  named.  There  are  still  other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  hornblendes.  R.  Scharizer  *  regards  them  as  mixtures  of 
actinolite  with  an  ortho^cate  isomeric  with  garnet,  R^gR'^jSijOu, 
to  which  h^'has  given  the  name  "syntagmatite."  A  hornblende 
from  Jan  Mayen  Island  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  supposed  syn- 
tagmatite  in  composition.  F.  Berwerth  ^  also  assumes  the  presence 
of  orthosiHcates  in  the  hornblendes,  and  attributes  part  of  their 
alumina  to  molecules,  which  are  either  those  of  micas  or  isomeric  with 
them.  Another  portion  of  the  alumina  he  regards  as  forming  the 
metasilicate  Al^Sifig,  a  compound  which  is  not  known  to  occur  by 
itself  in  nature.  An  alkaU  hornblende  from  Piedmont,  described  by 
F.  R.  Van  Horn,*  has  very  nearly  orthosilicate  ratios;  and  so  also 
has  a  variety  from  Dungannon,  Ontario,  studied  by  F.  D.  Adams  and 
B.  J.  Harrington.*  Some  hornblendes,  however,  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  orthosilicates  require;  and  to  explain 
their  constitution  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  basic 
salts — a  condition  which  is  fulfilled  by  the  molecule  RAljSiOe-  The 
synthesis  of  such  a  compound,  or  its  discovery  as  an  actual  mineral 
would'  go  far  toward  settling  the  constitution  of  this  important 
group. 

An  interpretation  o(  the  amphiboles  quite  unlike  that  of  Tschermak 
has  been  proposed  by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  F.  C.  Stanley."  They  assume 
the  existence  in  them  of  bivalent  molecules,  AljOFj,  AljOCOH),, 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  38, 1888,  p.  154.    See  also  F.  W.  Clarke,  BuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surrey  No.  125, 
1806. 
s  Nenes  Jabrb.,  pt  2, 1884,  p.  143. 

>  Sitzunpb.  Akad.  WIen,  yol.  86,  pt.  1, 1882,  p.  163.    See  also  H.  Haefcke,  Doot.  Diss.,  O^ttbigeii,  1800. 
«  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  21, 1886,  p.  370. 

•  Am.  Jom-.  8d.,  4th  ser.,  Tol.  1, 1896,  p.  210.    "Hastlogsite." 

*  Idem,  vol.  23, 1007,  p.  23.    Other  discussions  of  the  constitution  of  the  amphiboles  are  by  S.  Krents, 
Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  117,  pt.  1, 1908,  p.  SH,  and  O.  Murgoci,  BuU.  Dept.  Geology,  Univ.  Cahfomia, 

TOl.  4, 1906,  p.  360.  I      r\r\nlr> 
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AlaOgR",  and  Ala04R"Na2,  and  also  the  univalent  group  MgF,  in 
order  to  account  for  fluorine,  water,  and  alumina.  All  of  the  amphi- 
boles  are  then  formulated  as  polymetasilicates. 

All  of  these  interpretations  of  the  amphibole  group  need  careful 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  evidence  obtained  by  E.  T.  Allen  and 
J.  K.  Clement.*  These  chemists  find  that  water  is  an  almost  invaria- 
ble constituent  of  these  minerals,  running  up  in  tremoUte  to  as  high 
as  2.5  per  cent.  This  water  is  gradually  lost  on  heating,  without  any 
loss  of  homogeneity  and  with  very  sUght  change  in  the  optical  prop- 
erties. It  is  therefore  not  constitutional  but  occluded  water,  or 
water  in  "soUd  solution,"  as  the  authors  express  it.  How  far  this 
conclusion  may  affect  the  formulae  of  the  minerals  can  be  determined 
only  after  a  careful  revision  of  all  the  trustworthy  hornblende 
analyses,  but  it  will  probably  lead  to  simplification. 

Glaucophane. — ^Monoclinic.  Normally  NaAlSi50e.(FeMg)SiO,,  but 
variable  amounts  of  the  calcium  metasilicate  may  be  present  also. 
Color,  blue,  bluish  black,  or  grayish.  Specific  gravity,  3  to  3,1. 
Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

RieheckUe. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  2NaFeSi20e.FeSiOg.  Color, 
black. 

Orocidolite. — Composition,  NaFeSijOe.FeSiO,.  Resembles  riebeck- 
ite.  Molecular  weight,  364.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.2  to  3.3.  Molecu- 
lar volume,  112.  Asbestiform.  Color,  dark  blue,  sometimes  greenish 
or  nearly  black.     Hardness,  4. 

Several  other  amphiboles  related  to  the  three  species  described 
above  have  been  given  independent  names.  Rhodusite,  described  by 
H.  B.  Foullon,'  is  an  asbestiform  variety  of  glaucophane  in  which 
aluminum  has  been  replaced  by  ferric  iron.  Crossite,  from  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  C.  Palache,'  is  intermediate  between  riebeckite 
and  glaucophane. 

Arfvedsonite, — ^Monoclinic.  The  composition  is  approximately 
4Na3i08-fl3FeSi08-l-3CaSi08  +  Fe"Al^iOe,  but  probably  variable. 
Specific  gravity,  3.45.     Color,  black.     Hardness,  6. 

BarkevUdte, — Intermediate  between  arfvedsonite  and  hornblende.* 
Color,  black.    Specific  gravity,  3.43. 

jEnigmatite. — Triclinic.  Essentially  a  metasihcate  of  sodium  and 
ferrous  iron,  but  with  titanium  replacing  a  part  of  the  silicon,  and  a 
small  admixture  of  -the  basic  salt  RFe'",SiOe.*  Specific  gravity,  3.80. 
Color,  black. 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  26, 1906,  p.  101. 

>  SlUiinssb.  Akad.  WIen,  vol.  100,  pt.  1, 1891,  p.  176. 

•  Dull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  CaliXomia.  vol.  1, 1894,  p.  181. 

4  For  a  discoasion  of  the  composition  of  barkevikite,  see  W.  C.  Bx^gger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  It, 
1890,  p.  412. 

»  See  Brdgger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42»-429.  See  also  J.  Soellner,  Neues  Jabrb.,  BeiL  Bd.  24, 1907,  p.  475.  who  Im 
dflicrlbed  a  new  mineral,  rboenite,  allied  to  lenigmatite. 
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Among  these  alkali  amphiboles,  glaucophane  and  riebeckite  are  the 
most  important.  They  are  partly,  although  not  absolutely,  the  equiv- 
alent of  jadeite  and  acmite  among  the  pyroxenes,  but  differ  from  them 
chemically  in  containing  the  molecules  FeSiOg  and  I^J^SiO,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  aluminous  compounds.  None  of  them  has  been  prepared 
synthetically,  and,  like  the  other  amphibbles,  they  yield  pyroxenes 
upon  fusion.* 

Glaucophane  occurs  chiefly  in  a  series  of  glaucophane  schists  and  in 
eclogite.^  It  has  also  been  observed  in  some  eruptive  rocks.  It  alters 
into  chlorite,  feldspar,  and  hematite.'  Riebeckite  is  found  in  gran- 
ites and  syenites;  crocidotite  also  occurs  in  granite  and  in  quartz 
schist.  By  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  infiltration  of  siUca,  crocidolite 
alters  into  the  beautiful  ornamental  stone  known  as  '^  tiger-eye.'' 
Riebeckite  is  reported  as  altering  to  epidote.^ 

Arfvedsonite  and  barkevikite  occur  chiefly  in  augite  and  elsdolite 
syenites,  also  in  a  granite.  jiEnigmatite  is  known  chiefly  from  the 
sodalite  syenite  of  Greenland;  but  cossyrite,  which  is  probably  the 
same  mineral,  was  found  in  a  rhyolite  lava.  Arfvedsonite  alters  into 
acmite  and  lepidomelane,^  and  so  also  does  barkevikite.® 

Kaersutite  from  Greenland  and  linosite  from  the  island  of  Linosa, 
east  of  Tunis,  are  aluminous  amphiboles  rich  in  titanium.  In  lin- 
osite H.  S.  Washington  ^  found  over  10  per  cent  of  TiO,. 

THE  OLIVINE  GROUP. 

Forsterite, — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  Mg2Si04.  Molecular 
weight,  141.4.  Specific  gravity,  3.2.  Molecular  volume,  44.2.  Color, 
white,  often  tinted  yellowish,  greenish,  or  gray.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Fayalite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  FejSiO^.  Molecular 
weight,  204.4.  Specific  gravity,  4  to  4.14.  Molecular  volume,  49.8. 
Color,  yellow  to  brown  and  black.     Hardness,  6.5: 

Forsterite  and  fayalite  are  two  minerals  which,  rare  by  themselves, 
are  very  common  in  isomorphous  mixture.    The  usual  mixture,  in 

>  See  BrOgger,  op.  cit,  p.  410,  with  reference  to  arfvedsonite.  C.  Doelter  (Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  10,  1888, 
p.  70)  fused  glaucophane  with  sodium  fluoride  and  magnesium  fluoride  and  obtained  a  product  resembling 
acmite. 

*  See  K.  Oebbeke,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  38,  p.  634, 1886,  for  a  summary  of  occurrences  and 
bibliography.  Also  H.  S.  Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11,  1901,  p.  35;  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  102;  and  H.  Rosenbusch,  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1898,  p.  706.  Wash- 
ington's memoir  is  very  full.  On  the  glaucophane  rocks  of  California,  see  J.  P.  Smith,  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  vol.  45, 1907,  p.  183. 

*  L.  Colomba,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  215. 

*  On  riebeckite  rocks,  see  G.  T.  Prior,  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1889,  p.  92;  P.  Termler,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  27, 
1904,  p.  265;  G.  M.  Muzgoci,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser..  vol.  20, 1905,  p.  133.  According  to  Murgoci,  riebeckite 
forms  only  from  persilicic  magmas.  Riebeckite  roQks  from  Oklahoma  are  described  by  A.  F.  Rogers  in 
Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  283. 

»  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1900,  pp.  407-410;  also  N.  V.  Ussing,  idem,  vol.  26, 1886, 
p.  104. 

*  Brfigger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  418-422. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  26, 1909,  p.  187. 
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which  the  magnesium  salt  predominates,  is  known  as  olivine,  chiyso- 
lite,  or  peridot.  A  variety  containing  a  large  amount  of  iron  is  called 
hyalosiderite.  Hortonolite  is  another  member  of  the  group,  contain- 
ing much  iron,  less  magnesia,  and  about  4.5  per  cent  of  manganese 
oxide.  The  compound  1^,8104  occurs  as  tephroite,  and  roepperiteb 
a  variety  containing  zinc.  Enebelite  is  intermediate  between  f ayalite 
and  tephroite.  All  of  these  minerals  are  represented  by  the  general 
orthosilicate  formula  R^SiO^.  Titanic  oxide,  up  to  5  per  cent  or 
more,  may  replace  a  part  of  the  silica  in  olivine,  forming  a  variety  to 
which  the  nam^  titanolivine  has  been  given.^ 

MorUiceUite, — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  MgCaSi04.  Molecu- 
lar weight,  188.9.  Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.25.  Molecular  volume,  61. 
Colorless  to  yellowish,  greenish,  or  gray.  Hardness,  5  to  5.5.  The 
very  rare  glaucochroite,  CaMnSi04,  is  analogous  to  monticellite  in 
composition. 

The  members  of  the  oUvine  group  are  easily  prepared  by  artificial 
means,  and  are  of  common  occurrence  in  slags.' 

The  first  intentional  synthesis  of  olivine  was  effected  by  Berthier,* 
by  simply  fusing  its  constituent  oxides  together.  Fouqufi  and  Livy  * 
also  obtained  it  by  fusing  silica  and  magnesia  with  ferrous  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  In  their  synthesis  of  basalt  *  they  observed  olivine 
among  the  earUest  crystallizations  from  the  magma.  J.  J.  Ebehnen* 
prepared  forsterite  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  boric  oxide,  silica,  and 
magnesia.  In  this  case  the  boric  oxide  simply  serves  as  a  solvent  of 
relatively  low  melting  point,  from  which  the  synthetic  mineral  crys- 
tallizes just  as  ordinary  salts  crystallize  from  solution  in  water.  A 
Daubr^e '  obtained  olivine  by  recrystallization  from  fused  meteorites, 
magnesian  eruptive  rocks,  and  serpentine.  He  also  *  prepared  mix- 
tures of  olivine  and  metallic  iron,  resembling  certain  meteorites,  by 
partial  oxidation  of  an  iron  silicide  and  subsequent  fusion  of  the 
product.  G.  Lechartier®  fused  silica  and  magnesia  with  calcium 
chloride,  and  P.  Hautefeuille  *®  operated  with  the  same  oxides  and 
magnesium  chloride.  Olivine  was  produced  in  both  cases  when  the 
oxides  were  in  the  proper  proportions.     By  varying  the  proportions 

1  See  A.  Damour,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  15;  and  L.  Brugnatelli,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  39, 19M, 
p.  209. 

s  See  Fouqu^  and  L^vy,  Synthitee  desmindraux  et  des  roches,  p.  96;  L.  Bourgeois,  ReproducttonaitifldsDe 
des  mimfiraux,  pp.  lOS-110;  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Schmelzmassen,  p.  8.  A.  Btelmer  and  H.  Scbuls 
(Neues  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt.  1,  p.  170)  have  described  a  slag  containing  a  zlno-bearing  fayallte;  and  H.  Laspeyw 
(Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  7,1883,  p.  494)  has  reported  another  fiimaoe  product  having  ttaeoompositioo 
MnFe»SisOt. 

>  Cited  by  Fouqud  and  L^vy,  op.  cit.,  p.  07. 

4  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  279. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  92,  1881,  p.  367. 

•  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1861,  p.  56 
T  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62, 1866,  pp.  200, 360, 660. 

■  Etudes  synthdtiques  de  gdologle  exp^rimentate,  p.  524. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  67, 1868,  p.  41. 

>•  Annales  chhn.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  120. 
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enstatite  or  enstatite  and  olivine  together  were  formed.  S.  Meunier,^ 
by  heating  magnesium  vapor  to  redness  in  a  mixture  of  water  vapor 
and  silicon  chloride,  obtained  both  oUvine  and  enstatite.  Fayalite 
was  prepared  by  A.  Gorgeu,*  who  heated  ferrous  chloride  with  silica 
to  redness  in  a  stream  of  moist  hydrogen.  Olivine  is  also  formed,  ac- 
cording to  C.  Doelter,*  when  hornblende  is  fused  with  calcium  and 
magnesium  chlorides,  and  is  among  the  products  of  fusion  of  biotite, 
vesuvianite,  tourmaline,  clinochlore,  and  some  garnets.  Forsterite 
was  obtained  by  E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K.  Clement,* 
incidentally  to  their  preparation  of  magnesian  pyroxenes. 

OUvine  is  an  essential  pyrogenic  constituent  of  many  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  peridotite,  norite,  basalt,  diabase,  and  gabbro.  Dunite 
is  a  rock  consisting  of  oHvine  alone,  or  at  most  accompanied  by 
trivial  amoimts  of  accessories.  Since  oUvine,  fused  with  siUca,  yields 
enstatite,  it  can  occmr -normally  only  in  rocks  low  in  siUca.  As  the 
latter  increases  in  amount,  pyroxenes  take  its  place.  OUvine,  how- 
ever, sometimes  appears  abnormaUy,  as  a  minor  accessory,  in  highly 
siUceous  rocks  Uke  trachyte  and  andesite.  FayaUte,  for  instance, was 
found  by  J.  P.  Iddings,*  associated  with  tridjrmite  in  Uthophyses  of 
rhyoUte  and  obsidian  in  the  YeUowstone  Park.  A  similar  occur- 
rence in  the  lipari  Islands  is  reported  by  Iddings  and  S.  L.  Pen- 
field.*  At  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  fayalite  has  been  foimd  in 
granite.^  OUvine  is  also  a  conmion  constituent  of  meteorites,  and  is 
often  conspicuously  associated  with  metallic  iron.  As  products  of 
thermal  metamorphism  oUvine  and  forsterite  are  found  in  limestones 
and  dolomites,  frequently  accompanied  by  spinel.^  The  boltonite  of 
Bolton,  Massachusetts,  ia  an  occurrence  of  this  kind. 

The  members  of  the  oUvine  group  aU  undergo  alteration  with 
extreme  faciUty.  The  typical  alteration  of  peridotite  rocks  is  into 
serpentine.  By  further  changes,  magnetite,  magnesite,  hydromag- 
nesite,  brucite,  calcite,  opal,  and  quartz  may  be  formed.  By  oxidation 
of  the  iron  siUcate,  Umonite  is  produced.  P.  von  Jerem^ef*  has 
described  pseudomorphs  of  talc,  serpentine,  and  epidote  after  oUvine. 
The  oUvine  was  first  transformed  to  serpentine,  that  into  epidote,  and 
that  finally  into  talc  and  clay.  Pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  after 
oUvine  are  recorded  by  F.  Becke  *•  and  B.  Kolenko."    By  a  reaction 

1  Compt.  Rend.i  vol.  83, 1881|  p.  737. 

•  Idem,  vol.  96, 1884,  p.  920. 

<  Hln.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  67;  and  Neues  Jahrb.,  1807,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 
«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  32, 1906,  p.  386. 

•  Idem,  8d  ser.,  vol.  90, 1885,  p.  58. 

•  Idem,  vol.  40, 1890,  p.  75. 

V  See  8.  L.  PenfleLd  and  E.  H.  Forbes,  Am.  Jour.  Set,  4th  aer.,  vol.  1, 1896,  p.  129. 

•  See  0.  T.  Qough  and  W.  PoUard,  C^uart.  Jour.  QeoL  Soo.,  vol.  56, 1899,  p.  372. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Hln.,  vol.  32, 1900,  p.  430. 
>•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  4, 1882,  p.  460. 

u  Neoee  Jahrb.,  1886,  pt.  2,  p.  90. 
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between  olivine  and  feldspar,  according  to  R.  Brauns,^  a  pyroxene 
can  be  formed.  MonticeUite  alters  into  serpentine  and  pyroxene; 
and  C.  H.  Warren'  found  a  ferrous  anthophyllite,  FeSiO,,  derived 
from  the  fayalite  of  Rockport. 

THE  MICAS. 

Muscovite, — ^Monoclinic.  Composition  normally  AljKHjSijOi,. 
Molecular  weight,  399.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.85.  Molecular  volume, 
140.  Colorless  when  pure,  but  usually  tinted  slightly  by  impurities. 
Hardness,  2  to  2.5. 

Some  varieties  of  muscovite  diflfeft*  from  the  normal  compound  in 
containing  a  higher  proportion  of  silica.  These  all  represent  admix- 
tures of  the  isomorphous  trisilicate  AlgKH^Si^Oj^.  Fuchsite  is  a 
muscovite  containing  small  amounts  of  chromium,  replacing  alumi- 
num. Baddeckite '  appears  to  be  a  muscovite  containing  much  ferric 
iron,  due  to*  admixtures  of  the  compound  FejKHjSijOu.  F.  W. 
Clarke  and  N.  H.  Darton*  have  described  an  altered  mica  which 
seems  to  be  derived  in  part  from  the  same  ferric  salt.  Roscoelite  is 
similar,  but  with  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  aluminum  replaced  by 
vanadium.^  Sericite,  margarodite,  damourite,  gilbertite,  etc.,  are 
muscovites  of  secondary  origin. 

Paragonite. — ^Monoclinic.  A  sodium  mica,  AlgNaH^SijOu,  corre- 
sponding to  muscovite.  Molecular  weight,  383.5.  Specific  gravity, 
2.9.  Molecular  volume,  132.2.  Color,  like  muscovite.  Hardness, 
2.5  to  3. 

LepidolUe. — ^Monoclinic.  A  lithia-bearing  mica  of  variable  com- 
position. In  most  cases  a  mixture  of  a  fluoriferous  trisilicate, 
AlF2.Sij08.R'8,  in  which  R'=(Li,K),  with  molecules  of  the  musco- 
vite type.  Color  commonly  rose-red  or  lilac,  but  also  white,  gray,  or 
brown.  Specific  gravity,  2.8  to  2.9.  Cookeite,  Al(OH)2.Si80u.R'„ 
is  probably  a  derivative,  by  hydration,  of  lepidolite;  but  it  may 
be  an  alteration  of  tourmaline.  Polylithionite  is  another  lithia  mica 
in  which  the  ratio  Si:  O  is  entirely  trisilicate.  The  separate  existence 
of  such  a  compound  among  the  micas  sheds  much  light  upon  their 
constitution;  but  of  that,  more  later.  Zinnwaldite  and  cryophyllite 
are  other  lithia  micas  containing  iron  and  intermediate  in  composi- 
tion between  lepidolite  and  the  ferruginous  biotites.  Lepidolite  is 
found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  albitic  pegmatite  veins  and  has 
little  significance  as  a  rock-forming  mineral. 

BiotUe. — Monoclinic.  Normal  composition,  AyMgaKHSijOu,  but 
with  admixtures  of  the  corresponding  ferric  and  ferrous  salts  in 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  18B8,  pt.  2,  p.  79. 

I  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4tii  ser.,  vol.  16, 1M3,  p.  337. 

s  O.  C.  Hoffman,  Ann.  Kept.  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  9, 1896,  p.  11  R. 

*  BoU.  U.  8.  OeoL  Bnrvey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  IM. 

»  P.  W.  Clarke,  Idem,  p.  73. 
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variable  proportions.  Molecular  weight  of  the  normal  biotite,  420.3. 
Specific  gravity,  2.7.  Molecular  volume,  155.&.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  iron  biotites  may  reach  3.1.  That  is  the  density  of  siderophyl- 
lite,  which  is  very  near  to  the  normal  ferrous  biotite  in  composition 
and  has  a  molecular  volume  of  155.9.  There  are  also  biotites  con- 
taining small  amounts  of  chromium,  barium,  manganese,  etc.  Color, 
in  biotite  generally,  green  to  black,  rarely  white,  sometimes  yellow 
to  brown.    Hardness,  2.5  to  3. 

PMogopUe. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition  variable;  typical  phlogo- 
pite  approximates  to  AlMgiKH^SijOi,.  Usually  contains  a  low  pro- 
portion of  water  and  some  fluorine;  also  iron  in  small  quantities. 
Normal  molecular  weight,  418.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.75.  Molecular 
volume,  152.2.  Color,  brown,  yellowish,  reddish,  greenish,  some- 
times white.  Hardness,  2.5  to  3.  Between  phlogopite  and  biotite 
there  are  many  intermediate  mixtures;  and  the  varieties  contain- 
ing much  ferric  iron  are  known  as  lepidomelane.  The  ratios  of  the 
latter  are  commonly  near  those  of  biotite. 

Chloritoid. — ^Monoclinic*  Composition,  AlaFe'^H^SiOy;  being  a 
very  basic  orthosUicate.  Some  magnesia  or  manganese  may  replace 
a  part  of  the  iron.  Molecular  weight,  252.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.45. 
Molecular  volume,  73.2.  Color,  gray,  greenish  gray,  and  grayish  or 
greenish  black.  Hardness,  6.5.  Ottrelite,  which  is  an  important 
constituent  of  some  schists,  is  probably  the  trisilicate  corresponding 
to  chloritoid,  AljFeHsSisOii.  These  minerals,  together  with  mai> 
garite,  seybertite,  and  xanthophyllite,  form  the  clintonite  group,  or 
so-called  brittle  micas.  They  are  all  foliated,  micaceous  minerals, 
extremely  basic,  and  free  from  alkalies.  The  true  ferromagnesian 
micas  often  contain  admixtures  of  these  basic  molecules. 

Although  muscovite  is  very  simple  in  its  constitution,  the  other 
micas,  including  the  clintonite  series,  are  quite  complex.  Just  as  in 
the  pyroxene  and  amphibole  groups,  we  have  to  deal  with  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  different  salts,  which  vary  not  only  to  some  extent  in  type, 
but  also  in  their  ''replacements"  of  aluminum  by  iron  or  chromium, 
potrfissium  and  hydrogen  by  sodiimi  or  lithium,  and  magnesiimi  by 
iron  or  manganese.  In  some  of  the  brittle  micas  calcium  also  appears 
and  in  lepidolite  and  phlogopite  the  equivalency  of  hydroxyl  ana 
fluorine  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Furthermore,  the  ferromag- 
nesan  micas  are  highly  alterable  by  hydration;  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  be  certain  whether  a  change  of  that  order  may  not  have 
begun.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  the  micas  can  be  expressed 
by  a  small  number  of  generalized  formulae,  which  are  all  derivable 
from  one  general  type,  as  follows: 

Muflcovite,  R%RV£i04)3        and  R%R^a(Si80a),. 

Biotite,        R^^^aR^^jR  •^(SiOJa  and  R^^^aR^'aRVSiaOg),. 

Phlogopite,  R^^^R^R^(SiO,)3and  W'\W'^B,\(SUp^)^. 


I  TilcUnio  aooardiDg  to  H.  F.  Keller  and  A.  0.  Lane,  Am.  Jotir.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  42, 1891, 
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According  to  J.  TJhlig/  the  rare  mineral  kryptotile,  an  alteration 
product  of  prismatine,  is  an  end  member  of  the  muscovite  series, 
with  formula  Al8H8(Si04),.  Possibly  the  claylike  mineral  leverrierite 
may  be  akin  to  kryptotile.  To  these  normal  micas  must  be  added 
two  basic  types,  namely,  R'"  Fj.SijOgR'a  in  lepidolite,  zinnwaldite, 
and  some  phlogopites,  and  the  clintonite  molecule  R'"0,R". 
SisOg.R's,  with  its  orthosilicate  equivalent  R'"0aR".Si04.R',. 
To  each  of  these  forms  a  known  mica  corresponds,  so  that  the  expres- 
sions involve  no  assumptions  of  hypothetical  molecules.  In  G. 
Tschermak's  theory  of  the  mica  group,'  hypothetical  compounds 
are  invoked  with  which  no  actual  micas  agree. 

Several  syntheses  of  mica  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the  products  obtained  were 
not,  except  in  one  instance,  verified  by  analysis.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work  so  far  done  in  synthetic  mineralogy  has 
been  purely  qualitative,  and  therefore  incomplete.  A  substiaice  naay 
be  micaceous,  and  yet  a  (different  thing  from  any  natural  member  of 
the  mica  group.  The  true  micas,  as  a  rule,  are  hydrous  minerals; 
water  is  one  of  their  essential  constituents;  syntheses  by  igneous 
methods,  at  ordinary  pressures,  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. Some  phlogopites  are  nearly  anhydrous,  however,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  condemn  the  reported  syntheses  without  further 
investigation.  The  magnesian  mica,  described  and  partly  analyzed 
by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,*  from  the  slags  of  the  Kafveltorp  copper  works  in 
Sweden,  may  have  been  a  phlogopite  of  the  type  just  indicated,  with 
its  hydrogen  replaced  by  some  other  monad  radicle.  To  Fouqu6 
and  Levy's  ^  synthesis  of  a  mica  trachyte,  the  objections  just  cited  do 
not  apply.  They  heated  a  powdered  granitic  glass  with  a  little  water, 
under  pressure,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  redness,  and  obtained  an  arti- 
ficial rock  in  which  scales  of  mica  were  visible.  In  this  sjmthesis 
water  played  a  distinct  part. 

By  the  prolonged  heating  of  andalusite  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  potassium  fluoride  at  250°,  C.  Doelter  ^  obtained  scales 
of  white  mica.  This  transformation  is  instructive,  for  andalusite 
alters  into  muscovite  quite  readily.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  L.  P.  de 
Saint-Gilles  ^  fused  the  constituents  of  an  iron  mica  with  potassium 
silicofiuoride  and  found  ciystals  resembling  mica  in  their  product. 
K.  Chrustschoff's '  work  was  more  definite.  He  fused  a  mixture 
equivalent  to  a  mica  basalt  with  the  fluoiddee  of  sodium,  aluminum, 
and  magnesium,  and  also  with  potassium  silicofiuoride.    After  very 

1  Zeltschr.  Kiyst.  Min.,  voL  47, 1910,  p.  215.    See  alao  A.  Bauer,  Zeitachr.  Deutsob.  geoL  OeselL,  yol.  38» 
1886,  p.  705.  *  ' 

«  Zeltschr.  Kryrt.  liln.,  vol.  2,  p.  14, 1878;  vol.  3, 1879,  p.  VJSL 
>  BeiK-  a.  Hattemn.  Zeitung,  voL  47,  p.  197. 
« Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  113, 1891,  p.  283. 

•  Allgem.  chem.  ICineralogie,  p.  207.  . 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  606.  / 
t  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  voU  9, 1887,  p.  M.                           / 
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slow  cooling,  the  mass  contained  a  micaceous  mineral,  which  was 
separated  and  analyzed.  It  was  essentially  an  anhydrous  biotite. 
J.  Morozewicz  ^  added  about  1  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid  to  a  mixture 
having  the  composition  of  rhyolite,  and  obtained,  after  prolonged 
fusion  and  slow  cooling,  tables  of  biotite. 

C.  Doelter,'  in  a  series  of  memoirs,  reports  the  formation  of  micas 
by  the  fusion  of  various  natural  silicates  with  fluorides.  Hornblende, 
augite,  pyrope,  almandite,  and  grossularite,  fused  with  sodium  fluor- 
ide and  magnesium  fluoride,  yielded,  among  other  products,  biotite. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  a  sodium  biotite,  for  the  materials  used 
seem  to  have  contained  no  potassium.  Glaucophane  treated  in  the 
same  way  gave  a  phlogopite.  Leucite,  with  sodium  or  potassium 
fluoride,  was  converted  into  an  alkali  mica  and  with  magnesium 
fluoride  yielded  biotite.  Andalusite,  heated  to  redness  with  potas^ 
sium  silicofluoride  and  aluminum  fluoride,  gave  muscovite,  and  when 
lithium  carbonate  was  added  to  the  mixture  a  lithia  mica  was 
obtained.  An  artificial  mixture  corresponding  to  KAlSiO^  4-  MgjSiO^, 
fused  with  sodium  and  magnesium  fluoride,  also  formed  biotite. 
From  other  mixtures  he  produced  muscovite,  phlogopite,  and  an  iron 
mica.  None  of  these  products  seems  to  have  been  analyzed,  and  as 
their  generation  is  ascribed  to.  presumably  anhydrous  materials,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  analogous  to  rather  than  identical  with  the 
natural  micas.  Possibly  they  were  micas  containing  fluorine  in  place 
of  hydroxyl.  In  nearly  all  the  reported  syntheses  of  mica  fluorides 
have  played  an  important  part,  but  their  exact  function  is  unknown. 

Primaiy  muscovite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  the  deep-seated 
rocks,  especially  of  the  granites  and  quartz  porphyries.  It  is  never 
found  in  recent  eruptives.  From  its  water  content  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  formed  under  pressure.  Muscovite  is  also  abundant  iq 
mica  schist,  and  paragonite  is  similarly  found  in  a  paragonite  schist. 
As  an  alteration  product  of  other  minerals  muscovite  is  very  common. 
Feldspar,  topaz,  andalusite,  kyanite,  naphelite,  spodumene,  the  scapo- 
lites,  and  various  other  silicates  alter  readily  into  mica.  Finite  and 
several  other  pseudomorphous  minerals  of  like  character  consist  of 
muscovite  more  or  less  impure.  Lepidolite  is  probably  in  many  cases 
secondary  after  muscovite,  for  it  often  forms  margins  upon  plates  of 
the  latter  mineral.  Cryophyllite  forms  similar  margins  upon  lepi- 
.  domelane. 

Biotite  is  an  important  constituent  of  many  massive  igneous  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  trachyte,  andesite,  mica  basalt,  etc. 
It  forms  among  the  earliest  secretions,  inmiediately  following  the 
ores,  apatite  and  zircon.  It  is  sometimes  altered  by  magmatic  corro- 
sion to  a  mixture  of  augite  and  magnetite.'    Pressure  seems  to  con- 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1803,  p.  48. 

>  Idem,  pt.  2, 1888,  p.  178;  pt.  1, 1807,  p.  1.    Also  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  67.  , 

9  For  a  disoiuslon  of  this  alteration,  see  H.  8.  Washington,  Joar.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1806^  p.  i^U  1^ 
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dition  its  formation.  Phlogopite  occurs  chiefly  in  granular  Ar- 
chean  limestones  and  in  serpentine;  but  W.  Cross  ^  has  described 
it  as  a  constituent  of  a  peculiar  igneous  rock,  wyomingite.  Chloritoid 
and  ottrelite  are  found  only  in  phyllitic  schists,'  and  are  of  minor 
importance. 

Muscovite,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  one  of  the  least  alterable 
of  minerals.  The  feldspar  of  a  granite  may  be  completely  kaolin- 
ized,  while  the  embedded  plates  of  mica  retain  their  brilliancy  almost 
unchanged.  By  treatment  with  aqueous  reagents  at  500°,  however, 
C.  and  G.  Friedel  ^  transformed  muscovite  into  nephelite,  sodalite, 
leucite,  orthoclase,  and  anorthite.  Upon  fusion,  according  to  C. 
Doelter,^  muscovite  breaks  up  into  leucite,  glass,  and  a  substance  re- 
sembling nephelite.  Lepidolite  and  zinnwaldite  lave  in  a  similar 
manner.  W.  Vernadsky  *  observed  corundum  and  sillimanite  among 
the  fusion  products  of  mica.  From  the  composition  of  muscovite  a 
splitting  up  into  water,  leucite,  and  sillimanite  may  be  inferred, 
according  to  the  equation — 

AlgKH^SiaO,, = AlKSijOe  +  Al^SiOg  +  HjO ; 
and  with  this  the  reported  derivation  of  muscovite  from  leucite  can 
be  correlated.*  Biotite,  according  to  Doelter,  yields  no  leucite  upon 
fusion,  but  breaks  up  into  olivine  and  spinel,  with  other  less  com- 
pletely identified  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  H.  Backstrom^ 
fused  biotite  and  found  olivine,  leucite,  a  little  spinel,  and  glass  to 
be  the  substances  formed  by  its  decomposition. 

Unlike  muscovite,  biotite  and  phlogopite  alter  easily,  and  pass  into 
a  series  of  apparently  indefinite  substances  known  as  '^  vermiculites.'' 
The  change,  however,  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  in  the 
replacement  of  the  alkaline  metals  by  hydrogen,  with  assumption  of 
additional,  loosely  combined  water.  From  the  typical  ferromag- 
nesian  micas  the  following  derivatives  are  thus  formed: 

From  AljMgaKHSiaOij AlaMgjHjSiaOia.SHaO. 

From  AlMgaKHjSijOu AlMgjHaSijOia.SHaO. 

From  any  mixture  of  biotite  and  phlogopite  molecules  the  coi^ 
responding  hydrated  mixture  may  be  generated.  These  comfK>unds, 
so  simply  related  to  the  parent  substances,  form  a  series  intermediate 
between  the  micas  and  the  chlorites  and  mark  a  transition  into  the 
latter  group  of  minerals,  which  will  be  considered  next  in  order.  • 

»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  115. 

s  Bee  A.  Cathrein,  Min.  pet  MIU. ,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  331;  and  L.  van  Weireke,  Nenes  Jahrb.,  1885,  pt  1,  p.  227. 

s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 

4  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1897,  p.  1. 

» ated  by  Morozewlcs,  Min.  pet  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  26. 

« See  Doelter's  experiment,  cited  above. 

f  Geol.  F5ren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  162. 

•  On  the  alteration  products  of  the  magnesian  micas,  see  E.  Zschimmer,  Jenalache  Zdtsehr.,  vol.  32, 1898, 
p.  551.  Ontheactionofwateruponmicas,  A.  Johnstone,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  45, 1889,  p.  363.  For 
anal3r8es  of  vermlculities,  see  £ .  8.  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed. ,  pp.  664^668;  also  F.  W.  Glaive  and 
E.  A.  Sohneider,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surroy  No.  78, 1891;  BuU.  No.  90, 1802.  The  earlier  p^en  Of  J.  P.  Oooka 
and  F.  A.  Qenth  are  also  important 
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THE    CHLORITBS. 

Under  this  general  name  a  considerable  number  of  minerals  are 
embraced  which  are  closely  related  to  the  micas.  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  basic,  highly  hydrated,  and  free  from  alkalies. 
They  are  silicates  of  aluminum  or  ferric  iron,  with  magnesium  or 
ferrous  iron,  and  resemble  the  micas  crystallographically  as  well  as  in 
the  scaly  or  foUated  habit  which  they  commonly  assume.  The  fol- 
lowing species  are  recognized  by  Dana,^  who  assigns  to  them  the 
annexed  empirical  formulas: 

?lt£^;;;;;;;;;;.:::::::::::::::::::::::h^^^^^ 

Prochlorite H4o(Fe,Mg)2sAli4Sii308o. 

CJorundophilite B.3o(FeyUg)iiA\8ifi^. 

Daphnite Hj^FeayALj^SiMOiji. 

Cronstedtite He(Fe,Mg)3Fe^^^3SiaOi,. 

Thurmgite Hi8Fe8(Al,Fe)8Sie04i. 

Stilpnomelane 

Stxigovite H4tFe,Mn)2(Fe,Al)2SiaOa. 

Diabantite Hi8(Mg,Fe)i2Al4Si90«. 

Aphroeiderite Hio(Fe,Mg)8Al4Si4025. 

DelesBite Hio(Mg,  Fe)4Al4Si40jB. 

Rumpfite HagMgyAlK^iioOw. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  more  or  less  uncertain  minerals  amesite, 
metachlorite,  klementite,  chamosite,  epichlorite,  etc. 

None  of  the  formulae  given  above  are  fixed  and  definite,  for  each  of 
the  many  '^chlorites' '  is  variable  in  composition.  The  minerals,  like 
the  ferromagnesian  micas,  are  mixtures  of  compoimds,  and  several 
attempts  to  disentangle  their  components  have  been  made.*  The 
simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  chlorites  represents 
them  as  formed  from  a  series  of  compounds  parallel  with  those-  iden- 
tified in  the  micas  and  vermiculites,  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 

Normal  micaa.  VermiculUes.  Normal  chlorites. 

Al,KK,(SiO,),.  

Al2Mg2KH(Si04),.  Al,UgJ^^{SiO,)3.mfi.         Al,(MgOH)4H3(Si04),. 

AlMgaKHjCSiO^)^.  AlMgaHaCSiOOa-SH^O.  Al(MgOH)eH,(Si04),. 

AlOaMg.SiO^.R^.  AlOaMg.SiO^R^j.SHjO.         AlOaMg.SiO^.R^,. 

On  this  basis  the  relations  between  the  several  series  are  clear  and 
in  accord  with  the  natural  occurrences  of  the  minerals.  In  penninite 
and  clinochlore  we  have  varying  mixtures  of  the  first  and  second 
chloritic  types,  just  as  among  the  micas  we  find  examples  interme- 

>  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  643. 

>See  G.  Tschermak,  Sltzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  99,  pt.  1, 1890,  p.  174;  vol.  100,  pt  1,  p.  29.  R.  Brauns, 
Neues  Jahrb., pt.  1, 1894,  p.  205,  and  Chemiache  Mineralogie,  p.  221.  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sur- 
vey No.  125, 1895,  p.  53.  An  earlier  discussion  by  Clarke,  on  different  lines,  is  given  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol. 
survey  No.  113, 18»3.  p.  11.  ^.^^.^^  ^^  i^OOg  IC 
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diate  between  biotite  and  phlogopite.     Prochlorite  appears  to  be  a 
derivative  of  the  last  molecule^  having  the  formula — 

A10,R'.SiO,.(R''OH)H„ 

in  which  R"  is  partly  Fe  and  partly  Mg.* 

It  is  obvious,  from  their  hydrous  character,  that  the  chlorites  can 
not  form  as  pyrogenic  minerals.  They  are  always  of  secondary 
origin;  and  when  they  appear  in  volcanic  rocks  it  is  as  the  result  of 
hydrothermal  alteration.  Almost  any  aluminous  ferromagnesian 
mineral  may  yield  a  chlorite  in  this  way.  Augite,  hornblende,  bio- 
tite, vesuvianite,  epidote,  tourmaline,  or  garnet  may  be  the  parent 
mineral.'  Chlorites  have  been  produced  artificially  by  G.  Friedel 
and  F.  Grandjean,'  by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  pyroxenes. 

When  a  magnesian  chlorite,  such  as  clinochlore,  is  strongly  ignited, 
it  breaks  down  into  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  portion,  and  the  latter 
has  the  composition  of  spinel.^  This  fact  is  strong  evidence  against 
Tschermak's  theory  of  the  chlorite  group,  in  which  the  normal  series 
is  regarded  as  formed  by  mixtures  of  serpentine,  H^MgjSijO,,  with 
amesite,  H^MgaAl^SiO,.  For  serpentine,  on  ignition,  splits  up  into 
water,  olivine,  and  enstatite,  and  the  last-named  mineral  does  not 
appear  among  the  decomposition  products  of  clinochlore.  The  latter, 
therefore,  contains  no  serpentine,  and  the  theory  which  assumes  its 
presence  falls  to  the  groimd.  C.  Doelter*  reports  spinel,  olivine, 
and  augite  as  formed  by  the  fusion  of  clinochlore;  but  the  experi- 
ments conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Survey  exclude  the  insolu- 
ble augite  from  the  list  of  probabilities. 

Chlorites  are  abundant  among  the  metamorphic  schists,  chlorite 
schist  being  the  commonest  occurrence.  An  interesting  metamorpho- 
sis of  such  a  rock,  a  phyllite  containing  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
muscovite  with  25  of  chlorite,  is  reported  by  K.  Dalmer.*  With 
almost  no  change  of  composition,  other  than  loss  of  water,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  mixture  of  andalusite  and  biotite. 

THE    MELJLITE    GROUP. 

MdUite. — ^Tetragonal.  The  composition  is  imcertain,  but  near 
AlaCaaSigOi,,  with  Fe'"  replacing  some  Al,  and  Mg  or  Na  replac- 
ing a  part  of  the  Ca.  The  mineral  is  very  variable  in  composition. 
Specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3.1.  Hardness,  5.  Color,  white,  yellow, 
greenish  yellow,  brown. 

1  For  the  other  chloritic  minerals  see  F.  W.  Cltrke,  BnU.  U.  8.  OeoL  Surrey  No.  125, 18M,  pp.  0-681 
>  For  a  complete  discussion  of  pseadomorphous  chlorite  after  pyrope,  see  J.  Lemberg,  Zeltschr.  Deatsoli. 
geoL  OeselL,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  531. 

•  Ban.  80C.  mln.,  toL  32, 1909,  p.  150. 

•  F.  W.  Clarice  and  B.  A.  Schneider,  BulL  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  113, 1888,  pp.  27-38. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt  1, 1807,  p.  1. 

•  Idem,  pt  2, 1807,  p.  156. 
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Oeklenite. — ^Tetragonal.  The  normal  composition  is  probably 
AlsCasSijOiQ.  Corresponding  molecular  weight,  391.3.  Specific 
gravity,  3.  Molecular  volume,  130.4.  Hardness,  5.6  to  6.  Color, 
grayish  green  to  brown. 

AJcermannite, — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  Ca4Si80iQ,  with  about 
one-third  of  the  calcium  replaced  by  magnesium.  According  to  A.  L. 
Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  ^  a  calcium  silicate  of  this  formula  can  not 
be  deposited  from  hme-silica  fusions.  The  magnesia  is  essential  to 
its  formation.  Ordinarily  found  only  in  slags,  but  the  natural  min- 
eral is  reported  by  F.  Zambonini  ^  as  occmring  in  calcareous  blocks 
at  Monte  Somma. 

These  three  isomorphous  silicates  are  closely  related  to  one  another. 
J.  H.  L.  Vogt '  regards  gehlenite  and  &kermannite  as  the  two  inde- 
pendent species,  which,  isomorphously  commingled,  form  the  vari- 
able melilite.  This  view  is  plausible,  but  not  universally  accepted.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  ideally  pure  melilite  or  gehlenite  has  been 
found  and  analyzed.  Furthermore,  although  melilite  is  a  pyrogenic 
mineral  characteristic  of  certain  eruptive  rocks,  natural  gehlenite 
has  been  found  only  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  in  lime- 
stones. If  gehlenite  were  a  constituent  of  melilite,  we  should  expect 
to  find  igneous  rocks  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  essential  component, 
or  at  least  as  a  conspicuous  accessory. 

Both  melilite  and  gehlenite  are  common  minerals  in  slags,*  and  both 
have  been  prepared  synthetically.  An  artificial  melilite  basalt  was 
prepared  by  J.  Morozewicz,®  and  the  mineral  was  also  found  by 
Fouqufi  and  L6vy  •  among  the  constituents  of  some  of  their  synthetic 
rocks.  In  Morozewicz's  preparation  the  melilite  was  accompanied 
by  augite,  plagioclase,  olivine,  corundum,  and  spinel.  Melilite  and 
feldspar  were  the  last  silicates  to  crystallize  from  the  magma.  F. 
Fouqu6  ^  has  shown  that  melilite  is  formed  when  an  augite  andesite 
or  a  basalt  is  fused  with  lime,  and  he  gives  analyses  of  two  products 
thus  obtained.  G.  BodlUnder"  found  melilite  in  a  sample  of  Portland 
cement;  but  according  to  Vogt"  the  mineral  was  not  pure.  L.  Bour- 
geois *®  prepared  melilite  by  direct  fusion  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and 

1  Am.  Jour.  Set,  4Ui  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  265. 

>  Mtneialogia  Vesaviana,  p.  266. 

s  MineralbUdung  in  Schmelzmassen,  1802,  pp.  96-176.  See  also  O.  Bodl&nder,  Neaes  Jabrb.,  pt.  1, 1893, 
p.  16;  and  F.  Foaqu6,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  23, 1900,  p.  10.  Also  a  more  recent  dlacnsskm  by  Vogt,  Die 
SilUcatschmelzlOsungen,  pt.  1,  1903,  p.  49.  F.  Zambonini  (Zeltschr.  Kryst.  MJn.,  vol.  41,  1906,  p.  226) 
has  advanced  strong  arguments  against  Vogt's  hypothesis. 

4  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlflclelle  des  min^raux,  p.  128.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  MineralbUdung  in 
Schmekmassen,  1892.  F.  Fouqu6,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  9, 1886,  p.  287.  P.  Heberdey,  Zeltschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  26, 1806,  p.  19.    J.  8.  Diller,  Am.  Jour.  SoL,  3d  ser.,  voL  37, 1889,  p.  220. 

•  Kin.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  191. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  105. 
'Idem,  vol.  23, 1900,  p.  10. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1892,  p.  63. 

•  Idem,  pt.  2, 1892,  p.  73. 

» Annales  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  460.  ^<-^  j 
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certain  other  oxides  commingled  in  proper  proportions,  but  could 
not  obtain  the  calcium  alumosilicate  alone.  The  presence  of  iron, 
magnesia,  or  manganese  was  essential  to  a  successful  synthesis.  Soda 
also  is  probably  essential;  at  all  events,  melilite  forms  more  readily 
when  soda  is  present.  The  existence  of  a  purely  calcic  melilite  re- 
mains to  be  established.  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak^  found  melilite 
among  the  fusion  products  of  garnet  and  vesuvianite,  and  Doel- 
ter' reports  it  also  as  formed  when  tourmaline  is  fused  with  cal- 
cium chloride  and  sodium  fluoride.  The  synthesis  of  gehlenite  was 
effected  by  L.  Bourgeois,^  who  simply  fused  the  constituent  oxides 
together  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula  of  the  species. 

Melihte  is  a  mineral  found  only  in  the  younger  eruptive;  never 
in  the  plutonic  rocks  or  crystalline  schists.  It  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  nepheUte  or  leucite,  and  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  feld- 
spar. Perofskite  is  one  of  its  most  constant  companions.  Its  origin 
is  always  pyrogenic.* 

Alterations  of  melihte  seem  to  have  been  little  studied.  A.  Cath- 
rein^  has  described  pseudomorphs  of  pyroxene  (fassaite)  and  gros- 
sularite  after  gehlenite.  By  heating  gehlenite  with  a  solution  of 
potassimn  carbonate  to  200^,  J.Lemberg*  obtained  calcium  carbonate 
and  an  amorphous  product  having  the  composition  of  a  potassium 
mica. 

THE    GARNETS. 

Grossularite, — Isometric.  Composition,  Ca^jSijOij.  Molecular 
weight,  451 .7.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  129.  Color, 
white,  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  pale  green  or  rose-red.  The  col- 
oration is  due  to  impurities. 

Pyrope, — Isometric.  Composition,  Mg^^SigOjj.  Molecular  weight, 
404.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.7.  Molecular  volume,  109.4.  Color,  deep 
red  to  nearly  black. 

Almandite, — Isometric.  Composition,  Fe^jSijOi,.  Molecular 
weight,  499.1. '  Specific  gravity,  3.9  to  4.2  Molecular  volume,  118. 
Color,  red  to  brown  and  black.  Pyrope  and  almandite  shade  one  into 
the  other  through  varying  mixtures  of  the  iron  and  magnesimn  com- 
pounds. 

Spessartite, — Isometric.  Composition,  Mn^^SisO^,.  Molecular 
weight,  496.4.  Specific  gravity,  4.2.  Molecular  volume,  118.  Color, 
red  to  brown. 

1  Neues  J^hrb.,  pt.  1, 1884,  p.  159. 
<  Idem,  pt.  1, 1897,  p.  1. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  448. 

*  For  data  upon  melilite  rocks  see  A.  E.  TomebOhm,  Oeol.  FOren.  Ffirhaodl.,  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  210.  A. 
Stelsner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  2, 1883,  p.  369.  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Scl., 3d  ser.,  vol.  43,180S,p.aaOL 
C.  H.  Smyth,  idem,  vol.  46, 1893,  p.  104.    The  last  two  refereDoes  deal  with  American  c 

ft  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  400. 

*  Zettschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  1892,  p.  237. 
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AndradiUj  mdaniUy  or  comfrum  garnet, — Isometric.  Composition, 
CajFe'^jSijOi,.  Molecular  weight,  509.3.  Specific  gravity,  3.85. 
Molecular  volimie,  158.2.    Color,  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  black. 

TJvarovUe, — ^Isometric.  Composition,  CagCr^igOij.  Molecular 
weight,  501 .7.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  143.  Color, 
emerald-green. 

The  foregoing  six  species,  with  their  many  isomorphous  mixtures, 
form  the  important  garnet  group.  With  them  may  be  included  the 
rare  mineral  schorlomite,  which  contains  titanium  partly  replacing 


1 


silicon  and  ferric  iron.  Its  formula  is  Caa(Fe,Ti"02(SiTi  »^)aOia. 
The  sodium  garnet  lagorioUte,  NaeAlsSigOi,;  which  was  obtained 
by  J.  Morozewicz'  from  some  of  lus  artificial  magmas,  also  belongs 
here.  Its  existence  accounts  for  the  small  amounts  of  alkalies  which 
appear  in  some  analyses  of  grossularite,  although  they  may  be  due 
in  part  to  inclusions.  Garnets  are  pecuUarly  prone  to  carry  other 
species  as  inclosures  withia  their  crystals.  Some  garnets  are  hardly 
more  than  shells  enveloping  other  species.' 

Although  garnet  is  lAidoubtedly  a  pyrogenic  mineral,  its  synthesis 
is  attended  by  considerable  difficulties.  When  fused  by  itself,  garnet 
breaks  up  into  other  compounds.  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak,^  upon 
fusing  garnets  alone,  obtained  meionite,  melilite,  anorthite,  lime 
olivine,  a  calcium  nephelite  (?),  hematite,  and  spinel,  the  products 
varying  with  the  composition  of  the  original  mineral.  By  fusing 
grossularite  with  sodium  and  magnesium  fluorides,  Doelter'  obtained 
biotite,  anorthite,  meionite,  oUvine,  and  magnetite.  L.  Bourgeois,' 
from  the  fusion  of  a  mixture  equivalent  to  grossularite,  obtained 
anorthite  and  monticeUite;  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt'  reports  anorthite  as 
formed  under  similar  conditions.  When  magnesia,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, or  iron  oxide  was  added  to  Vogt's  mixture,  melilite  was  also 
produced.  The  syntheses  of  garnet  reported  by  several  early  inveajd- 
gators'  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Bourgeois,  however,  in  the  research  just  cited,  prepared  spessartite 
by  fusing  together  its  constituent  oxides  in  the  proper  proportions. 
A.  Gorgeu '  also  obtained  spessartite  when  pipe  clay  was  fused  with 
an  excess  of  manganese  chloride.  A  similar  fusion  with  calcium 
chloride  gave,  with  other  products,  crystals  which  were  possibly 

iR.  Soltmann  (Zeltschr.  Eryst.  Mln.,  yoL  18, 1801,  p.  628)  has  described  a  melanite  garnet  containing 
11.01  per  cent  of  TlOt,  whlcli  should  probably  be  partly  reduced  to  TisOi. 

*Mfn.  pet.  MiU.,T0l.  18, 1808,  p.  147. 

a  For  systematic  papers  on  the  garnet  group  see  W.  C.  BrOgger  and  H.  Bftckstrflm,  Zeitschr.  Xryst.  MIn., 
7oL  18, 1801  ,p.  209;  and  E.  Weinschenk,  idem,  vol.  25, 1806,  p.  366. 

«NeaeBJa]irb.,pt.  1,1884,  p.  158. 

•Idem,  pt.  1,1807,  p.  1. 

•  Aimales  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  458. 
'  ICineralbOdiuig  In  Bchmelnnassen,  1802,  p.  187. 

•  See  FooqnA  and  lArj,  Synthase  des  minirauz  et  dee  roehes,  p.  122. 

•  AiBMles  efaim.  phys.,  0th  ser.,  yoL  4, 1885,  pp.  536, 553. 
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grossularite.  Fouqu6  and  Ldvy^  report  melanite  as  formed  when 
nephelite  and  pyroxene  are  fused  together.  L.  MicheP  produced 
melanite  and  sphene  by  heating  a  mixture  of  ihnenite,  silica,  and  cal- 
cium sulphide  to  1,200^.  In  this  case  the  artificial  melanite  was  veri- 
fied by  analysis.  Apparently  pyrogenic  garnet  can  be  produced 
only  during  a  limited  range  of  temperatures;  and  the  success  of  an 
attempted  synthesis  depends  upon  securing  the  exact  conditions. 
Pressure,  also,  may  exert  some  influence  upon  the  process. 

Garnet,  especially  andradite,  is  an  exceedingly  common  mineral, 
and  is  foimd  as  an  accessory  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks.  Grossular- 
ite is  found  principidly  in  crystalline  limestones,  where  it  has  been 
developed  by  contact  metamorphism.  Almandite  and  andradite  are 
common  in  granitic  rocks,  gneisses,  etc.  Andradite  also  occurs  as  an 
accessory  mineral  in  subsihcic  eruptives,  especially  in  leucite  and 
nepheUte  rocks.  It  is  also  foimd  in  serpentines,  in  iron  ore  beds,  and 
as  a  product  of  contact  action,  associated  with  wollastonite  and 
pyroxene,  in  certain  volcanic  rocks.  Pyrope  is  often  found  in  perido- 
tites  and  the  serpentines  derived  from  them.  Spessartite  occurs  in 
granite,  quartzite,  and  some  schists.  W.  Cross "  has  reported  it  from 
Uthophyses  in  rhyohte.  Garnets  are  also  abundant  in  many  crystal- 
line scUbts,  such  as  garnet  rock,  garnet  amphiboUte,  garnet  homfels, 
garnet-mica  schist,  etc.  Eclogite  is  a  rock  in  which  garnet  and  a 
green  pyroxene  are  the  principal  minerals. 

Alterations  of  garnet  are  exceedingly  conmion.  A.  Cathrein/ 
describing  the  rocks  of  a  single  region,  reports  pseudomorphs  after 
garnet  of  scapolite,  epidote,  oligoclase,  hornblende,  saussurite,  and 
chlorite.  Chloritic  pseudomorphs  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent.^ 
The  pjrrope  found  in  peridotite  rocks  is  often  surrounded  by  a  zone 
or  shell  of  altered  material,  to  which  A.  Schrauf  *  has  given  the 
name  kelyphite.  It  is,  however,  not  a  substance  of  imifonn  com- 
position. The  kelyphite  studied  by  A.  von  Lasaulx^  was  mainly 
a  mixture  of  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  J.  Mrha'  described  a 
kelyphite  consisting  of  bronzite,  monoclinic  pyroxene,  picotite,  and 
hornblende.  The  pyrope  from  the  peridotite  dikes  of  Elliott 
County,  Kentucky,  described  by  J.  S.  Diller*  was  surrounded  by 
a  similar  shell  made  up  of  biotite  and  magnetite,  with  a  little  pico- 
tite. Biotite  is  not  an  uncommon  derivative  of  the  magnesian  gar- 
nets.   Garnet  itself  appears  occasionally  as  an  alteration  product 

I  Compt.  Rend.,  toL  g7, 1878,  p.  962. 
>  Idem,  yol.  115, 1892,  p.  830. 

*  Am.  Joar.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  31, 1886,  p.  432. 

*  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  10, 1885,  p.  433. 

*  See  for  example  J.  Lemberg,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oeiell.,  vol.  27, 1876,  p.  631;  and  S.  L.  PenfleU 
and  F.  L.  Spexry,  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1886,  p.  307. 

*  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.;  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  358. 

T  VerhandL  NatorhJst.  Ver.  pretiss.  Rheinland  n.  WeetbOen,  vol.  89,  pt.  2, 1882,  p.  114. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  19, 1899,  p.  HI. 

t  BoU.  U.  6.  Geol.  Survey  No.  38, 1887. 
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of  other  minerals.  P.  JeremSef '  has  recorded  pseudomorphs  of 
grossularite  after  vesuviaiiite;  and  gtossularite  after  gehlenite  was 
observed  by  A.  Cathrein.' 

VB8TJVIANITE. 

Tetragonal.  Composition  variable,  and  best  represented  by  the 
general  formula  Al^CdLj^ifi^R^;  in  which  R'4  may  be  Ca,, 
(AlOH),,  (AlOaH)^,  or  H4.  Some  replacements  of  magnesium 
and  iron  are  usually  present;  a  little  fluorine  may  be  substituted  for 
hydroxyl;  and  in  the  variety  wiluite  there  is  a  small  amoimt  of  boric 
oxide.'  Specific  gravity,  3.35  to  3.45.  Hardness,  6.5.  Color,  brown 
or  green,  sometimes  yellow  or  pale  blue.  A  massive  variety  of 
vesuvianite  resembling  jade  has  been  called  cahfomite. 

Vesuvianite  has  not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  in  limestones,  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  scapolite,  garnet,  wollastonite,  and  epidote. 
It  is  also  found  in  some  serpentines,  chlorite  schist,  gneiss,  etc. 
Pseudomorphs  of  grossularite  after  vesuvianite  have  been  reported 
by  P.  Jeremfief.*  When  vesuvianite  is  fused,  it  breaks  up  into 
meionite,  melilite,  anorthite,  and  possibly  a  lime  olivine.^ 

THE  8CAPOLITE8. 

Meiomte. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  Ca^Al^Si.Ojg.  Molecular 
weight,  893.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.72.  Molecular  volume,  328.4. 
Colorless  or  white.      Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

MarMite, — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  Na^AljSi^Oj^Cl.  Molecular 
weight,  848.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.57.  Molecular  volimie,  330.1. 
Colorless  or  white.    Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

These  two  species,  with  their  isomorphous  mixtures,  form  the 
scapolite  group  as  interpreted  by  G.  Tschermak.*  Intermediate  be- 
tween them,  and  analogous  to  the  plagioclase  feldspars  lying  between 
anorthite  and  albite,  are  the  following  scapoUtes,  which  have  received 
independent  names: 

Wemerite Me,Ma|  to  MoiMa, 

Mizzonite  or  dipyre Me|Ma2  to  MeiMag 

The  reported  syntheses  of  scapoHte  are  not  altogether  conclusive. 
Ij.  Bourgeois '  attempted  to  prepare  meionite  by  fusing  together  its 

I  Zeitschr.  Eryst.  Min.,  yol.  31, 1809,  p.  506. 
tlCin.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  400. 

*  See  F.  W.  Clarke  and  O.  Stelger,  Ball.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  262, 1005.  For  other  inteipietatloiis  of 
vemvianite  see  P.  Janoasch  and  P.  Welngarten,  Zeltschr.  anoig.  Chemie,  voL  8, 1805,  p.  356;  M.  WeiboU, 
Zeitaobr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  25, 1805,  p.  1;  A.  Kenngott,  Neoes  Jahrb.,  pt  1, 1801,  p.  200;  H.  SjOgren,  OeoL 
FOren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  17, 1805,  p.  267. 

* Zettschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  31, 1800,  p.  505. 

•C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak,  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  158. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  7,  p.  400, 1886;  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  4, 1883,  p.  851.  Compare  F.  W.  Clarke's 
oonstitutional  formate  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  125, 1805. 

T  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  20, 1883,  pp.  446, 472. 
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constituent  oxides,  and  obtained  principally  anorthite.  By  adding 
fragments  of  marble  to  a  molten  basaltic  glass,  however;  he  observed 
in  one  case  the  formation  of  crystals  which  were  probably  meionite. 
By  fusing  a  leucitite  with  the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  K.  B. 
Schmutz^  obtained  an  artificial  rock  containing  scapoUte;  and  a 
similar  experiment  with  eclogite  also  yielded  the  mineral.  The  same 
procedure  with  epidote  and  fluorides  gave  C.  Doelter  ^  a  product  in 
which  meionite  was  recognized.  Doelter  also  reports  the  synthesis 
of  meionite  by  fusion  of  the  mixed  oxides,  lime,  silica,  and  alumina; 
and  by  fusion  of  a  silicate,  CaAljSijOg,  with  sodium  chloride.  His 
attempts  to  prepare  marialite  failed.  The  exact  conditions  which 
permit  the  formation  of  scapolites  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  scapolites  occur  principally  in  the  crystalline  schists,  gneisses, 
amphibolites,  and  metamorphosed  limestones.  They  are  conmionly 
products  of  metamorphic  contact  action  and  appear  to  be,  as  their 
composition  would  indicate,  derived  from  plagioclase  feldspar.  They 
have  been  found  as  secondary  minerals  in  various  eruptive  rocks.' 
In  Norway  scapolite  rocks  are  associated  with  masses  of  apatite, 
especially  at  Oedegaarden.  In  this  instance  J.  W.  Judd  *  has  traced 
the  development  of  the  scapolite  from  plagioclase,  and  has  ascribed 
the  transformation  partly  to  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  solutions 
contained  in  cavijiies  of  the  rock,  and  partly  to  powerful  mechanical 
stresses.  A.  Lacroix,^  however,  regards  the  change  as  due  to  contact 
action  between  the  rock  and  the  apatite,  although  in  other  localities 
solutions  of  chlorides  appear  to  be  operative.  Mechanical  agencies 
are  considered  by  Lacroix  to  be  unimportant.  At  the  Oedegaarden 
locality,  which  has  been  studied  by  several  authorities,  a  granitic 
mixture  of  pyroxene  and  feldspar  has  been  transformed  into  an 
aggregate  of  hornblende  and  scapolite.  By  fusion  Fouqu6  and 
L6vy  •  transformed  it  back  again  into  pyroxene  and  labradorite.  A 
Canadian  scapolite  diorite  has  been  described  by  F.  D.  Adams  and 
A.  C.  Lawson,^  and  H.  Lenk  *  has  studied  an  augite-scapolite  rock 
from  Mexico. 

The  scapolites  are  exceedingly  alterable,  and  most  so  toward  the 
sodium  or  marialite  end  of  the  series.  Many  of  the  alteration  prod- 
ucts have  been  regarded  as  distinct  species  and  have  received  inde- 
pendent names.     Pseudomorphs  of  mica,  often  in  the  form  of  *'  pinite," 

I  Neues  Jahrb.,  1807,  pt.  2,  pp.  133, 149. 
'Idem, pt.  l,p.  1. 

*  See  F.  Zlrkel,  Letarbach  der  Petrographie,  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  382.    W.  Salomon,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  toI.  16, 
1896,  p.  159,  gives  a  good  bibliography  relative  to  dlpyre. 

*  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  8, 1889.  p.  186. 

Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  16.  In  vol.  12, 1889,  p.  83,  Laoroiz  has  an  elaborate  monograph  upoa 
scapolite  rocks. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  112. 

r  Canadian  Rec.  Sci.,  vol.  3, 1888,  p.  186. 

•  Neoes  Jahrb.,  1899,  pt.  1,  raf.  73. 
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after  scapolite  are  very  common.  Alterations  into  epidote,  steatite, 
kaolin,  and  free  silica  are  also  recorded.  A.  Cathrein  ^  has  reported 
pseudomorphs  of  scapolite  after  garnet. 

lOUTE. 

,  lolite  or  cordierUe. — Orthorhombic.  H3(Mg,Fe)4Al8SiioO„.^  Mo- 
lecular weight  and  volume  variable  on  account  of  variations  between 
Mg  and  Fe.  Specific  gravity,  2.60  to  2.66.  Color,  blue,  often  smoky 
or  grayish.     Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

A  possible  synthesis  of  iolite  was  reported  by  L.  Boui^eois,'  who 
fused  sihca,  magnesia,  and  alumina  together  in  proper  proportions* 
J.  Morozewicz^  also  obtained  it  in  his  experiments  upon  artificial 
magmas,  supersaturated  with  alumina,  of  the  general  formula 
RO.mAljOj.nSiOj.  When  magnesia  and  iron  were  present  and  n 
was  greater  than  6,  ioUte  was  formed.  In  short,  he  produced  an  ai*ti- 
ficial  cordierite-vitrophyrite,  resembling  the  African  rock  described 
by  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaf.*  These  syntheses,  however,  were  made  with 
anhydrous  materials;  and  the  product  could  not  have  been  identical 
with  the  ioUte  of  natural  occurrences.  All  the  trustworthy  analyses 
of  the  mineral  show  that  water  is  one  of  its  essential  constituents. 

lohte  is  found  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  including  both 
metamorphic  rocks  and  eruptives.  It  has  heen  reported  in  granite, 
quartz  porphyry,  basalt,  quartz  trachyte,  biotite  dacite,  and  andesite; 
and  seems  to  be  a  primary  separation  from  the  magmas.*  In  order 
of  deposition  it  follows  biotite,  but  precedes  the  feldspars.  In  cor- 
dierite  gneiss  and  cordierite  hornfels  ioUte  is  a  characteristic  con- 
stituent. The  gneiss  from  Connecticut  described  by  E.  O.  Hovey  ^ 
consisted  mainly  of  biotite,  quartz,  and  iolite,  with  some  plagioclase. 
IoUte  is  also  well  known  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  For 
example,  Bucking "  found  it  in  sandstones  which  had  been  vitrified 
by  contact  with  basalt;  and  Eikuchi^  has  described  a  Japanese 
locaUty  where  iolite  occurs  in  slate  at  contact  with  granite. 

lolite  alters  with  great  ease,  taking  up  water  and  alkalies.  The 
product  is  usually  an  impure  mica,  and  many  pseudomorphs  of  this 
character  have  received  distinctive  names.   ChlorophylUte,  praseolite, 

1  Zeltsohr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  9, 1884,  p.  878;  vol.  10, 1885,  p.  434. 

1  FonnuU baaed  upon  O. G.  Farrlngton's  analysis,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  43, 1892,  p.  13.  M.  WetbuU 
(Oool.  FOraa.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  22, 1900,  p.  83)  regards  the  mineral  as  anhydrous,  and  writes  the  formula 
NgftAls(A10)i8i»0i«. 

«  Annales  ohim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  20, 1883,  p.  462. 

•  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  68, 167.    See  ante,  p.  321,  under  "  Corundum." 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1894,  p.  70. 

•  See  H.  Backing,  Ber.  Senckenbergischen  naturforsch.  Oesell.,  Abhandl.,  1900,  p.  3;  J.  Scabd,  Neues 
Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  1,  1881,  p.  308;  E.  Hussak,  Sitsnngsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  87,  nt.  1, 1883,  p,  332;  Neues 
Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1885,  p.  81;  A.  Barker,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  176. 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  86, 1888,  p.  57. 
■  Loo.  oit. 

•  Jour.  Coll.  Soi.  Japan,  vol.  3, 1890,  p.  813.   Kikuchi  also  describes  an  alteratton  of  the  loUte  into  pinlte. 
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aspasiolite,  gigantolite,  fahlunite,  pinite,  etc.,  are  merely  altered 
ioUte.^ 

THE   ZOISITE    GROUP. 

Zoisite, — Orthorhombic'  Composition,  HCayAJjSisO^.  Molecu- 
lar weight,  455.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.25  to  3.37.  Molecular  volume, 
138.  Color,  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  reddish.  Hardness,  6 
to  6.5. 

Epidote. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition  like  zoisite,  but  with  varying 
replacements  of  Al  by  Fe.  The  variety  with  little  or  no  iron  has 
been  called  clinozoisite.  Specific  gravity,  3.25  to  3.5.  Color  com- 
monly green,  yellowish  or  brownish  green,  to  black,  sometimes  red, 
yellow,  or  gray;  rarely  colorless.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Piedmontite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition  hke  epidote,  but  with  Mn 
replacing  some  Al  and  Fe.  Specific  gravity,  3.4.  Color,  reddish 
brown  to  black.     Hardness,  6.5. 

AUanite  or  orihiie. — Monoclinic.  Composition  like  epidote,  but 
with  cerium  earths  partly  replacing  alumina  and  iron.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 3.5  to  4.2.     Color,  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

The  reported  syntheses  of  zoisite  and  epidote  are  questionable,  for 
the  products  seem  to  have  contained  no  water.  A  Brun'  claimed  to 
have  produced  zoisite  by  fusing  40  parts  of  silica  with  37  of  lime 
and  23  of  alumina.  C.  Doelter,*  upon  fusing  epidote  powder  with 
the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  obtained  indications  of  some 
recrystaUization  of  the  epidote,  together  with  garnet,  meionite, 
anorthite,  oHvine,  and  magnetite.  Epidote  fused  alone  gave  anor- 
thite  and  a  lime  augite.  Satisfactory  syntheses  of  the  minerals 
forming  this  group  are  yet  to  be  made. 

Zoisite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  the  crystalline  schists,  such  as 
amphibolite,  glaucophane  schist,  eclogite,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in 
some  granites  and  in  beds  of  sulphide  ores.  A  secondary  zoisite, 
derived  from  plagioclase  and  commonly  containing  both  minerals 
commingled,  is  known  as  saussurite  and  is  common  in  gabbros.*  It 
is  not  at  all  uniform  in  composition. 

Epidote,  like  zoisite,  is  a  mineral  of  the  crystalline  schists,  although 
C.  R.  Keyes  •  has  cited  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  a  primary  mineral 
in  certain  granites  of  Maryland.     It  is  there  intergrown  with  allanite 

1  For  a  summAiy  of  these  alterations  see  A.  Wlchmann,  Zeitschr.  Deutach.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  att,  1874, 
p.  675.  For  the  mechanism  of  the  change  from  iolite  to  chiorophyllite,  see  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  125, 1895,  p.  83.  . 

a  For  optical  variations  in  soisite,  see  P.  Tennier,  Bull.  Soo.  mln.,  toI.  21, 1806,  p.  148;  vol.  23, 1600,  p.  50. 
Termier  regards  the  silicate  HCasR'''aSi|0u  as  trimorphous. 

s  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1801,  p.  230. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

»  Also  in  the  greenstones  of  the  lAke  Superior  region.  See  0.  H.  WUIiams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No. 
62,  1890,  where  the  process  of  saussuritisatlon  is  discussed.  WUIiams  cites  abundant  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

•  BuIL  Oeol.  600.  America,  vol.  4, 1803,  p.  905. 
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and  was  also  observed  inclosed  in  primary  sphene.  A.  Michel  L6vy* 
also  regards  the  epidote  of  certain  Pyrenean  ophites  as  primary. 
It  is  also  found,  according  to  B.  S.  Butler,^  in  dikes  cutting  soda 
granite  porphyry  in  Shasta  County,  California.  There  are  many 
other  examples  on  record. 

Epidote  is  common  in  gneisses,  garnet  rock,  amphiboUte,  parag- 
onite  and  glaucophane  schists,  and  the  phyllites,  and  as  a  contact 
mineral  in  limestones.  It  is  also  conunon  as  a  secondary  mineral, 
derived  from  feldspars,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  biotite,  scapolite,  and 
garnet,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  chlorite.  When  lime-beai> 
ing  f  erromagnesian  minerals  chloritize  their  lime  goes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  epidote.  An  epidote-quartz  rock  derived  from  diabase  has 
been  called  epidosyte.' 

Piedmontite  is  much  less  abundant  than  zoisite  or  epidote  and  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  crystaUine  schists.  It  also  occurs  with  iron  ores, 
and  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  eruptives.  G.  H.  Williams  *  has  re- 
ported piedmontite  in  a  rhyolite  from  Pennsylvania  and  N.  Yamasaki^ 
has  described  a  similar  occurrence  in  Japan.  Piedmontite  is  quite  com- 
mon in  the  crystalline  schists  of  Japan,®  forming  a  piedmontite  schist, 
and  also  associated  with  rocks  containing  chlorite  or  glaucophane. 

Allanite  is  widely  diffused  as  a  primary  accessory  in  many  igneous 
rocks.  J.  P.  Iddings  and  W.  Cross,'  who  have  pointed  out  its 
importance,  cite  occurrences  of  allanite  in  gneiss,  granite,  quartz  por- 
phyry, diorite,  andesite,  dacite,  rhyoHte,  etc.  W.  H.  Hobbs,*  study- 
ing the  granite  of  Ilchester,  Maryland,  in  which  allanite  and  epidote 
are  intergrown,  has  especially  discussed  the  paragenesis  of  the  two 
species.  The  same  association  of  minerals  has  been  reported  by 
F.  D.  Adams,"  A.  Lacroix,*®  G.  H.  WiUiams,"  and  others.  In  the 
granite  of  Pont  Paul,  France,  allanite  is  sometimes  enveloped  by 
biotite."  W.  Mackie  *'  has  reported  several  occurrences  of  allanite 
in  Scottish  granites.  Allanite  is  often  much  altered,  yielding  car- 
bonates of  the  ceriiun  group,  together  with  earthy  products  of  uncer- 
tain character. 

1  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  161. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  27.    Butler  gives  many  references  to  literature. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  this  alteration,  with  references  to  literature,  see  A.  Schenck,  Doct.  Diss.,  Bonn, 
1884.  Williams,  In  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  also  discusses  the  process  of  epidotlzation  some- 
what fully. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  46, 18b3,  p.  50.   This  paper  contains  many  references  to  literafeaze. 

•  Jour.  Coll.  fid.  Japan,  vol.  9, 1887.  p.  117. 
>  Gee  B.  Koto,  Idem,  vol.  1, 1887,  p.  303. 

T  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser..  vol.  30, 1886,  p.  106. 

•  Idem,  vol.  38, 1889,  p.  223. 

•  Canadian  Rec.  Sd..  vol.  4. 18»1,  p.  344. 

10  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  12. 1889.  pp.  138.  IN,  210. 

u  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890. 

M  A.  Michel  L4vy  and  A.  Lacrolx.  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  U«  1888,  p.  06. 

X  Tmoa.  Bdinbuigh  QeoL  Soc.,  voL  9, 1900,  p.  216. 
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TOPAZ. 


Orthorhombic.  Simplest  empirical  formula,  Al^SiO^Fj,  bijt  with 
part  of  the  fluorine  commonly  replaced  by  hydroxyl.^  Molecular 
weight,  184.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.56.  Molecular  volume,  61.9. 
Color,  white,  yellow,  greenish,  bluish,  and  reddish.  Hardness,  8. 
The  true  formula  is  probably  three  times  that  given  above,  with  the 
molecular  weight  and  volume  correspondingly  tripled.' 

The  synthesis  of  a  product  aUied  to  topaz  was  early  reported  by 
A.  Daubr^e,*  who  heated  alumina  in  a  current  of  sUicon  fluoride.  It 
contained,  however,  too  Httle  fluorine,  and  varied  in  other  respects 
from  topaz.  H.  Sainte-Claire  DeviUe,*  repeating  the  experiment, 
obtained  no  fluoriferous  silicate.  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin*  claim  to 
have  prepared  topaz  by  heating  alumina,  silica,  water,  and  hydrofluo- 
sihcic  acid  together  at  500°,  but  give  no  details  nor  analyses.  A. 
Reich  °  subjected  a  mixture  of  sUica  and  aluminum  fluoride  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  and  afterwards  ignited  the  mixture  thus  obtained  in  a 
current  of  silicon  fluoride.  By  this  process  topaz  was  formed,  which 
was  identified  both  crystallographically  and  by  analysis.  This  is 
the  only  satisfactory  synthesis  of  topaz  so  far  recorded. 

Topaz  commonly  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite,  and  especially  in  tin- 
bearing  pegmatites.  The  rock  from  the  tin  mine  at  Mount  Bischoff, 
Tasmania,  has  been  described  by  A.  von  Groddeck  ^  as  a  porphyritic 
topazfels.  The  BraziUan  topazes  are  found  in  decomposed  material, 
which,  according  to  O.  A.  Derby,*  was  probably  a  mica  schist  derived 
from  an  antecedent  augite  or  nepheline  syenite.  In  Colorado  and 
Utah  topaz  occurs  in  Hthophyses  of  rhyoUte."  Graseous  emanations 
containing  fluorine  probably  play  an  important  part  in  its  develop- 
ment. Topaz  alters  easily,  by  hydration  and  by  the  action  of  perco- 
lating alkaline  solutions,  and  is  transformed  into  compact  muscovite.^^ 
The  reported  alterations  to  steatite  and  serpentine  are  probably 
based  upon  erroneous  diagnoses.  By  heating  topaz  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  silicate  174  hours  at  200^  to  210*^,  J.  Lemberg"  converted 
it  into  an  alkaline  alumo-silicate  of  presumably  zeolitic  character. 
At  a  white  heat  topaz  loses  fluorine  and  becomes  transformed  into 
sillimanite." 

1  S.  L.  Penfield  and  J.  C.  Minor,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser..  vol.  47, 1804,  p.  887. 

«  See  F.  W .  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Diller.  Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  27, 1886,  and  also  Clarice,  BuU.  No.  125, 1805. 

•  ]i:tudes  synth^tiques  de  gtelogie  ezp^rimentale,  p.  57. 
«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  780. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10. 1887.  p.  160. 

•  Monatsh.  Chemie",  vol.  17, 1806,  p.  140. 

'  Zeitschr.  Deatach.  geol.  GeseU.,  vol.  36, 1884,  p.  642. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl..  4tli  ser..  vol.  11, 1001  p.  26. 

«  See  W,  Cross,  idem,  3d  aer.,  vol.  31, 1886,  p.  432. 

>•  For  a  complete  study  of  this  alteration,  see  F.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No. 
27, 1886.    See  also  A.  Atterberg.  Oeol.  FOren.  Ffirhandl.,  vol.  2, 1874-75,  p.  402. 
u  Zeitsohr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  pp.  651  et  seq. 
KW.Vemadsky,  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  pp.  260-260,  _  , 
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THE   ANDAIiUSITE    GROUP. 

Afiddlusite, — Orthorhombic.  Simplest  empirical  formula,  AljSiOj; 
true  formula  probably  three  times  as  great.  Corresponding  molecu- 
lar weight,  162.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.18.  Molecular  volume,  51.1. 
Color,  white,  reddish,  violet,  brown,  olive-green.     Hardness,  7.5. 

SiMmanite  or  fibrolite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  and  lowest 
molecular  weight  the  same  as  for  andalusite.  Specific  gravity,  3.2. 
Molecular  volume,  50.8.  Color,  grayish  white,  grayish  brown,  pale 
green,  brown.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Kyanite  or  cyanite. — Triclinic.  Composition,  etc.,  as  with  anda- 
lusite and  sillimanite.  Specific  gravity,  3.6.  Molecular  volume,  45.2. 
Color,  commonly  blue,  sometimes  white,  gray,  or  green.     Hardness,  7. 

These  three  minerals  are  of  pecuhar  interest  because  of  their  iden- 
tity in  chemical  composition.  They  undoubtedly  differ  in  chemical 
structure,  and  kyanite  possibly  differs  from  the  other  two  in  molecu- 
lar weight,  but  upon  the  latter  point  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
Andalusite  and  sillimanite  are  commonly  regarded  as  basic  ortho- 
silicates,  and  kyanite,  on  account  of  its  greater  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids,  has  been  interpreted  by  P.  Groth  as  a  metasilicate, 
(A10)3Si05.*  In  an  interesting  investigation  by  W.  Vemadsky* 
it  is  shown  that  both  andalusite  and  kyanite  are  transformed  into 
sillimanite  by  simply  heating  to  a  temperature  between  1,320®  and 
1,380*^.  Sillimanite  therefore  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  species, 
at  least  under  pyrogenic  conditions.  Vernadsky  has  identified  it  as 
an  essential  constituent  of  hard  porcelain.  He  also  obtained  silli- 
manite by  fusing  silica  and  alumina  together.  This  synthesis  has  also 
been  effected  by  E.  S.  Shepherd  and  G.  A.  Rankin,'  who  find  that 
sillimanite  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  silicates  which  is  stable  in  the 
pure  melt.  They  also  confirm  the  statement  that  kyanite  and 
andalusite  pass  into  sillimanite  when  strongly  heated.  Their  arti- 
ficial silUmanite  melted  at  1,811°.  A.  Reich,*  by  heating  aluminum 
fluoride  vnth  silica  to  strong  redness,  obtained  a  mixture  of  silli- 
manite and  corundum.  The  conditions  under  which  sillimanite  can 
form  magmatieally  have  also  been  determined  by  J.  Morozewicz.* 
In  the  magmatic  mixture  RO.mAljOs.TiSiOj,  if  magnesia  and  iron  are 
absent,  m=l,  and  n  is  greater  than  6,  sillimanite  is  developed.  K. 
Dalmer*  has  reported  the  alteration  of  a  chlorite-mica  phyUite  into  a 
mixture  of  andalusite  and  biotite. 

1 A  dlilerent  but  not  very  plausible  interpretation  of  these  species  has  been  offered  by  K.  Zulkowski, 
Monatsh.  Chemie.  vol.  21, 1900,  p.  10»6. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  266;  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1S90,  p.  1377.  For  earlier  syntheses  of  these 
minerals,  by  Daubrte,  Deville  and  Caron,  Fremy  and  Fell,  Meunier,  and  Hautefeiiille  and  Margottet,  see 
L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflctolle  des  mln^raux,  pp.  119, 120.  Theprooesses.exceptin  the  lastlnstance, 
involved  the  use  of  aluminum  fluoride,  silicon  fluoride,  or  silicon  chloride,  and  were  therefore  indirect. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  293. 
«Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  140. 

•  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  72.  r^  i 
•NeuesJahrb.,1897,pt.2,p.l56.                                                                      ^.g.^.^^^  by GoOglC 
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Andalusite  is  a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  is  espe- 
cially common  in  the  contact  zones  of  clay  slate  near  dikes  of  granite 
or  diorite.  It  is  also  found  in  Archean  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  and 
sometimes  as  an  accessory  in  granite. 

Sillimanite  is  common  in  the  crystalline  schists,  particularly  in 
feldspathic  gneiss,  and  in  cordierite  gneiss.  It  is  often  found  inter- 
grown  with  quartz. 

Kyanite  also  occurs  in  crystalline  schists,  such  as  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  paragonite  schist,  and  eclogite.  It  is  often  embedded  in 
quartz,  and  has  been  reported  in  limestone.^ 

Andalusite  alters  to  muscovite,'  and  sometimes  also  to  chlorite  and 
kaolin.^  J.  Lemberg,*  by  heating  andalusite  or  kyanite  with  alkaline 
siUcates  or  carbonates  under  pressure,  converted  them  into  zeolitic 
substances.  C.  Doelter,^  upon  heating  andalusite  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  fluoride  during  several  weeks  at  250®,  observed  the  for- 
mation of  scales  of  mica. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  empirical  formul®  for  topaz 
and  andalusite  should  probably  be  tripled,  a  suggestion  which  is 
based  partly  upon  their  alterabihty  into  muscovite.  On  this  basis 
the  three  species  compare  as  follows: 

Andalusite AljCSiO^WAlO),. 

Topaz Al3(SiO,),(AlF2),. 

Muscovite Al3(Si04)3KHa. 

STAUROLITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  HFeAlgSijOi,,"  with  a  Uttle  mag- 
nesia or  sometimes  manganese  oxide  replacing  a  part  of  the  iron. 
Molecular  weight,  457.2.  Specific  gravity,  3.7.  Molecular  volume, 
123.     Color,  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

No  authentic  synthesis  of  stauroUte  has  yet  been  recorded.  The 
substance  obtained  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron,'  by 
the  action  of  siUcon  fluoride  upon  a  heated  mixture  of  alumina  and 
quartz,  and  called  staurohte  by  them,  had  nearly  the  composition 
of  sillimanite.*  P.  Hautefeuille  and  J.  Margottet,*  in  their  memoir 
upon  the  synthesis  of  certain  phosphates,  also  mention  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mineral  resembling  stauroUte,  but  give  us  no  further  details. 

StauroUte  is  a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  schists,  especially  of 
muscovite  or  paragonite  scliist,  and  some  gneisses  or  slates.  It  is 
often  associated  with  kyanite.  StauroUte  alters  into  muscovite.*® 
The  reported  alteration  into  steatite  is  very  questionable. 

» J.  Kovaf,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  34. 1901,  p.  704. 
« A.  Gramann,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1901,  p.  193. 
« P.  E.  Haefele,  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  23, 1894,  p.  651. 
«Zoitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  G«sell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  p.  651. 

•  Allgem.  chem.  Mineralogie,  p.  207. 

•  Established  by  S.  L.  Penfieldand  J.  U.  Pratt,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3dser.,  vol.  47, 1894,  p.81. 
7Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  764; 

•  H.  Salnte-Claire  DeviUe,  Idem,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  780. 

•  Idem,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  1052. 
"86eanaly8lsinBuU.U.8.Geol.8urveyNo.220,ig03,p.64.         y^^^^^^^^^QooglQ 
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liAWSONITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  H4CaAl3Si20io.  Molecular  weight, 
315.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.09.  Molecular  volume,  102.  Color,  pale 
blue  to  grayish  blue.     Hardness,  8.25. 

Lawsonite  was  discovered  by  F.  L.  Ransome  *  in  1895,  in  a  glauco- 
phane-bearing  schist  from  Tiburon  Peninsula,  California.  It  has 
since  been  foimd  by  S.  Franchi  and  A.  Stella' in  the  metamorphic 
schists  of  the  Alps;  by  C.  Viola*  in  the  saussuritized  gabbros  of 
southern  Italy;  and  by  A.  Lacroix*  in  sinular  rocks  and  glauco- 
phane  schists  from  Corsica  and  New  Caledonia.  J.  P.  Smith  ^  has 
recently  described  lawsonite  rocks  from  several  localities  in  CaU- 
fomia,  especially  a  lawsonite-glaucophane  schist  and  a  lawsonite-- 
glaucophane  gneiss.  The  latter  rock  carried  about  25  per  cent  of 
lawsonite.  The  mineral  is  evidently  of  widespread  occurrence.  Its 
formula  suggests  a  derivation  from  anorthite,  by  assumption  of  two 
molecules  of  water.  Upon  fusion,  lawsonite  would  imdoubtedly  yield 
anorthite. 

According  to  F.  Comu/  the  compound  H^CaAl^SijOa  is  dimor- 
phous. Lawsonite  is  one  modification;  the  other,  isometric,  he  has 
named  hibschite.  It  was  found  enveloping  garnet  as  an  inclusion 
in  the  phonolite  of  Aussig,  Bohemia. 

DUMORTIERITB. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  iVlgHBSijOjo.^  Molecular  weight, 
634.  Specific  gravity,  3.3.  Molecular  volume,  192.  Color,  blue, 
bluish  green,  la  vender,  or  black.     Hardness,  7. 

Dumortierite  was  orginally  discovered  in  a  pegmatite  gneiss  near 
Lyons,  in  France.  It  has  since  been  found  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Norway,  Argentina,  and  at  several  locahties  in  the  United  States.* 
It  has  been  observed  in  pegmatite,  in  cordierite  gneiss,"  in  granite, 
and  in  certain  quartz  rocks  associated  with  kyanite  (Arizona),  sil- 
limanite  (CaUfomia),  and  andalusite  (Washington).  Muscovite  is 
also  one  of  its  companions,  and  Schaller  has  observed  its  alteration 
into  muscovite.  It  is  an  inconspicuous  mineral,  except  for  its  usual 
bright-blue  color,  and  is  probably  not  at  all  rare.  Its  close  relation- 
slxip  to  andalusite,  sillimanite,  and  kyanite  is  obvious.     According 

1  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  1,  1895,  p.  301.  See  also  F.  L.  Ranaome  and  C.  Palache, 
Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  631;  and  W.  T.  SchaUer  and  W.  F.  HiUebiand,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  58. 

s  Cited  by  P.  Termier,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  20, 1807,  p.  5.    See  also  Termier,  idem,  vol.  27, 1904,  p.  266. 

•Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ^in.,  vol.  28, 1897,  p.  663. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  20, 1897,  p.  309. 

6  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  46, 1907,  p.  183.  See  also  A.  S.  EaUe,  Boll.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  CaUfomia, 
vol.  5, 1907,  p.  82. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  25, 1906,  p.  249. 

7  As  determined  by  W.  T.  SchaUer,  Bull.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  262, 1906,  pp.  91-120.  See  also  W.  E. 
Ford,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1902,  p.  426.    Ford's  formula  differs  slightly  from  Schaller's. 

•  See  Scfaaller's  memoir,  cited  above,  for  a  full  summary  of  the  known  looalitieB  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
species. 

•  See  A.  Lacrolx,  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  12, 1889,  p.  211.  Digitized  by  i^OOQ  l€ 
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to  W.  Vemadsky/  dumortierite,  at  a  white  heat,  is  converted  into 
Gdllimanite.  What  other  product  is  formed  at  the  same  time  is  not 
stated.^ 

TOURMALINE- 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  a  complex  borosilicate  of  aluminum 
and  other  bases.  Color,  white,  yellow,  brown,  green,  red,  blue,  and 
black.    Specific  gravity,  2.98  to  3.20.    Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

Tourmaline  really  represents  a  group  of  isomorphous  species,  whose 
chemical  relations  are  not  yet  completely  understood.  There  are, 
however,  three  distinct  types,  as  follows : 

Alkali  tourmaline:  Contains  lithium  or  sodium,  sometimes  potas- 
sium in  less  amount.  Found  in  pegmatites,  with  muscovite  and  lep- 
idolite. 

Magnesium  tourmaline:  Chief  base,  after  aluminum,  magnesium. 
Often  found  in  limestone  or  dolomite,  with  phlogopite  as  the  accom- 
panying mica. 

Iron  tourmaline :  The  common  black  variety,  which  alone  is  signifi- 
cant as  a  rock-making  miner&l.  Contains  iron  in  place  of  magne- 
sium.   Associated  commonly  with  muscovite  or  biotite. 

Between  these  distinct  types  there  are  various  intermediate  mix- 
tures, and  also  rare  examples  in  which  a  little  chromium  appears, 
partly  replacing  aluminum. 

Over  the  chemical  formula  of  tourmaline  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, and  no  set  of  expressions  can  be  assumed  as  final.^  The  fol- 
lowing formulae  seem  to  be  best  sustained  by  evidence:* 

(1)  AleR'^SiAOs,. 

(2)  Al,R'3SieB30,,. 

(3)  Al,R\,SieB30,,. 

In  No.  3  the  R'  is  largely  replaced  by  R'',  which  may  be  Fe  or  Mg. 
Hydrogen  is  important  among  the  components  of  R'.  Fluorine  is 
also  commonly  present  in  small  amounts.  The  general  formula 
Al8R%(BOH)3Si,0„,  proposed  by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  H.  W.  Foote,^ 
is  preferred  by  some  authorities. 

Tourmaline  has  not  as  yet  been  produced  synthetically.  The  rock- 
forming  iron-bearing  variety  is  commonly  found  in  the  older  and  more 
highly  siliceous  igneous  and  granular  rocks,  such  as  granite,  syenite, 

1  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1990,  p.  256. 

>  O.  I.  Finlay  (Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  479)  reports  dumortierite  and  oorundum  as  original  pyrogenic 
constituents  of  a  pegmatite  dike  near  Qmon  City,  Colorado. 

*  See  C.  Rammelsberg,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1800,  p.  149.  A.  Eenngott,  idem,  pt.  2, 1892,  p.  44.  Q.  Tsdiar- 
mak,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  19,  1899,  p.  155;  Zeitsohr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35, 1899,  p.  206.  V.  Oiddschmidt, 
Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  pp.  52, 61.  R.  Scharixer,  idem,  vol.  15, 1889,  p.  337.  P.  Jannasch  and 
G.  Calb,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  216.  H.  Rheineck,  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  17, 
1890,  p.  G04;  vol.  22, 1894,  p.  52.  E.  A.  WOlflng,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  101. 
'  4  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  26;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4tli  ser.,  vol.  8, 1800,  p.  m.  Alio  in  BuU. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  125, 1895. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4tli  sar.,  vol.  7, 1809,  p.  97;  vol.  10, 1900,  p.  19. 
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s.nd  diorite.  It  is  also  abundant  in  nodca  schists,  clay  slates,  and 
other  similar  matrices.  It  forms  in  some  cases  at  the  contact  between 
schists  and  granite,  and  may  be  abundant  enough  to  characterize  an 
occurrence  as  a  tourmaline  homstone.  In  igneous  rocks  it  seems  to 
have  been  produced  by  fumarole  action,  and  not  as  a  direct  separation 
from  the  magma.  H.  B.  Patton  ^  regards  the  tourmaline  of  certain 
schists  in  Colorado  as  having  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bio- 
tite  contained  in  the  pegmatites  adjoining  the  contact  zone. 

Tourmaline  alters  to  mica,  chlorite,  and  cookeite.  Upon  fusion, 
according  to  C.  Doelter,'  tourmaline  yields  olivine  and  spineL 

BERTIj. 

Hexagonal.  Normal  composition,  AljOl^SieOis.  Molecular  weight, 
539.9.  Specific  gravity,  2.7.  Molecular  volume,  200.  Colorless, 
white,  more  commonly  green,  sometimes  yellow,  blue,  or  rose.  Hard- 
ness, 7.6  to  8. 

Although  normal  beryl  has  the  composition  given  above,  the  min- 
eral generally  varies  from  it.  S.  L.  Penfield*  has  shown  that  many 
beryls  contain  alkalies,  replacing  glucina,  and  also  some  combined 
water,  up  to  nearly  3  per  cent.  A  beryl  from  Hebron,  Maine,  con- 
tained 3.60  per  cent  of  CBjO.  A  beryl  analyzed  by  J.  S.  De  Benne- 
ville*  carried  2.76  per  cent  of  KjO;  and  F.  C.  Robinson,'  in  another 
example,  found  2.76  per  cent  of  PjOj. 

J.  J.  Ebelmen^  succeeded  in  recrystallizing  beryl  by  fusion  with 
boric  oxide.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey^  obtained  it  in  crystals 
by  fusing  a  mixture  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  silica  with  the  same 
flux.  H.  Traube*  precipitated  a  solution  containing  aluminum  sul- 
phate and  glucinum  sulphate  with  sodium  metasilicate,  and  crystal- 
lized the  product  from  fused  boric  oxide  in  the  same  way.  In  both 
of  the  cases  just  cited,  the  beryl  obtained  was  identified  crystallo- 
graphically  and  by  analysis. 

Beryl  is  a  common  accessory  in  pegmatite  veins.  It  is  also  found 
in  clay  slate  and  mica  schist.  It  alters  into  mica  and  kaolin,  when 
the  removed  glucina  generally  appears  as  a  constituent  of  other 
secondary  minerals,  such  as  bertrandite,  herderite,  or  beryllonite. 
Although  beryl  is  not  commonly  included  by  petrographers  in  their 
lists  of  rock-forming  minerals,  it  seems  entitled  to  recognition  in  a 
chapter  of  this  kind. 

1  Bull.  Oeol.  8oc.  America,  vol.  10, 1898,  p.  21. 
>  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

•  Am.  Joor.  Set.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1884,  p.  25;  vol.  30. 1888,  p.  817. 
« Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  16, 18M,  p.  65. 

ft  Jour.  Anal,  and  Appl.  Chem.,  vol.  6, 1892,  p.  510. 

•  Annales  chim.  phys.,  2A  ser.,  vol.  22, 1848,  p.  287. 
f  Compt.  Rend.,  vd.  106, 1888,  p.  1800. 

•  Neofls  Jabrb.,  18M,  pt.  1,  p.  37&. 
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SERPENTINE,  TAIiC,  AND    KAOUNITE. 

Serpentine. — Optically  monoclinic,  but  not  kno\\Ti  in  true  crystals. 
Composition,  H^MgjSijOo.  Molecular  weight,  278.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 2.5  to  2.6.  Molecular  volume,  109.  Color  commonly  green, 
often  yellowish. 

Hydrous  magnesian  silicates  are  easily  prepared  by  various  wet 
reactions,  but  these  syntheses  have  little  or  no  significance  in  the 
interpretation  of  serpentine.^  The  mineral  occurs  in  nature  only  as 
a  secondary  product,  derived  by  hydrous  alteration  from  oUvine, 
hornblende,  actinolite,  enstatite,  diopside,  chondrodite,  and  other 
magnesian  minerals.  Large  rock  masses  are  frequently  found  wliich 
have  become  transformed  into  impure  serpentine.  Gabbro,*  perido- 
tite,'  and  amphibolite*  may  undergo  this  change.®  The  alterative 
process,  however,  does  not  end  here.  Serpentine  itself  may  undergo 
further  alteration,  yielding  brucite,  magnesite,  hydromagnesite,  etc. 
R.  Brauns  •  has  described  a  derivative  of  serpentine,  which  he  calls 
webskyite,  HeMg^SijOu.GHjO;  and  F.  W.  Clarke^  has  reported  an 
apparent  serpentine  wliich  proved  upon  analysis  to  be  nearly  60  per 
cent  brucite.  By  solfataric  action  serpentine  may  lose  its  magnesia 
in  the  forms  of  sulphate  or  carbonate  and  become  transformed  into  a 
mass  of  quartz  and  opal.®  When  serpentine  is  fused  it  yields  a  mix- 
ture  of  oUvine  and  enstatite.' 

Talc, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  HjMggSi^Oi^.  Molecular  weight, 
380.8.  Specific  gravity,  2.7  to  2.8.  Molecular  volume,  138.  Color, 
white  to  green.  The  name  talc  is  commonly  applied  to  the  foliated 
varieties;  the  massive  mineral  is  called  steatite. 

Talc  is  common  as  a  pseudomorphous  mineral,  derived  from  other 
magnesian  species,  often  from  tremolite  or  enstatite.*®  Assuming  the 
change  to  be  brought  about  by  carbonated  water,  the  reactions  may 
be  simply  written  as  follows: 

CaMgaSi^Oij  +  H3O  +  CO2  =  H^JVIggSi^Oij  -f  CaCO,. 
Mg,Si,0i2  +  H2O + CO3  =  HjMg3Si,0„  +  MgCO,. 

The  talc  thus  produced  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  marble 
or  dolomite.  The  most  important  occurrence  of  talc,  however,  from 
a  geological  point  of  view,  is  in  the  form  of  talcose  schist. 

1  See  for  example,  A.  Gages,  Kept.  Brit.  Assoc,  1863,  p.  203.     Gages's  prodact  resembled  deweylite. 

•  See  L.  Finckh,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  50, 1808,  p.  108. 

•  See  O.  H.  Wllliama,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1887,  p.  137. 

4  See  J.  B.  Jaquet,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  6, 1905,  p.  18. 

>  For  general  discussion  over  the  origin  of  serpentine,  see  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13; 
1888,  pp.  108  et  seq.;  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  British  petrography.     The  literature  is  very  abundant. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  6, 1887,  p.  318.  Brauns  dlacnsses  the  different  varieties  of  serpentine  ftilly  and 
dtes  much  literature. 

1  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  60. 

•  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  voL  13, 1888,  pp.  106  et  seq.;  also  A.  Lacroix,  Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  124, 1897,  p.  513. 

•  Daubrte;  see  ante,  p.  357,  under  enstatite. 

M  See  C.  H.  Smyth,  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  333,  and  J.  H.  Pratt,  North  Carolina  QeoL 
Survey,  Eoonomic  Paper  No.  & 
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According  to  F.  A.  Genth,  talc  may  alter  into  anthophyllite.* 
When  talc  is  ignited,  it  loses  water,  and  one-fourtli  of  the  silica  is 
spUt  off  in  the  free  state.'  The  residue,  after  removing  the  liberated 
silica,  has  the  composition  MgSiOg. 

A  number  of  other  hydrous  magnesian  sihcates  occur  as  secondary 
minerals,  such  as  deweylite,  saponite,  etc.;  but  they  are  geologically 
unimportant. 

Kaolinite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  H^AljSi^Og.  Molecular 
weight,  259.  Specific  gravity,  2.6.  Molecular  volume,  99.6.  Color, 
white,  often  tinted  by  impurities. 

Known  only  as  a  secondary  mineral,  the  product  of  hydrous  alter- 
ation of  other  species.     Derived  chiefly  from  feldspars. 

Halloysite,  cimolite,  newtonite,  montmorillonite,  pyrophyUite,  and 
allophane  are  other  hydrous  sihcates  of  aluminum.  They  need  no 
consideration  here. 

THE   2£OIaIT£S. 

Under  the  general  term  zeoUtes  are  included  a  number  of  impoiv 
tant  minerals,  which,  however,  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  rock-mak- 
ing class.  They  occur  in  eruptive  rocks  only  as  secondary  products, 
except  in  the  noteworthy  case  of  analcite,  which  has  already  been 
described.     The  more  important  zeolites  are  the  following: 

Heulandite CaAljSieOw.SHaO. 

Stilbite CaAlaSiflOio.eHaO. 

Laumontite CaCl2Si40i2.4H,0. 

Chabazite OaAlaSiAz.eHjO. 

Thomeonite CaAl2Si208.2JH20. 

Scolecite CaAl,Si,0,o.3H20. 

Natrolite Na2Al2SigO,o.2H20. 

Hydronephelite HNa2Al,Si80,2.3H20. 

To  these  may  be  added  ptilolite,  mordenite,  brewsterite,  epistilbite, 
phillipsite,  gismondite,  laubanite,  gmelinite,  levynite,  faujasite, 
edingtonite,  mesolite,  erionite,  wellsite,  and  perhaps  other  species. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  lime-bearing  zeolites,  a  part  of  the  lime  may  be 
replaced  by  other  bases,  generally  by  soda.  Potassium,  however,  is 
found  in  notable  quantities  in  phillipsite,  harmotome,  edingtonite, 
and  wellsite ;  and  strontium  in  brewsterite  and  wellsite.  The  formulse 
given  above  are  general  and  empirical,  nothing  more;  but  they  sug- 
gest some  paragenetic  relations.  Stilbite  and  heulandite  seem,  for 
example,  to  be  derivatives  of  an  unknown  calcium-aJbite ;  and  in  gen- 
eral the  zeoUtes  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  feldspars  or  feld- 
spathoids.  Anorthite  and  nephelite  are  conmion  parents  of  zeolitic 
minerals.  Pectolite,  okenite,  gyrolite,  and  apophyUite  '  are  other  sec- 
ondary minerals  whose  mode  of  occurrence  is  like  that  of  the  true 

1  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1882,  p.  381. 

•  F.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  A.  Schneider,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  78, 1891,  p.  13. 

<  On  apopbyllite  as  a  rock-forming  mineral,  see  F.  Comu,  Centralbl.  MJn.,  Oeol.  u.  PaL,  1907,  p.  239. 
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zeolites;  and  possibly  the  species  prehnite  and  datolite  should  on 
genetic  grounds  be  grouped  with  them.  Minendogically  these  min- 
erals are  classed  elsewhere;  it  is  only  as  regards  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion that  they  are  mentioned  now. 

Many  syntheses  of  zeolites  and  zeolitic  compounds  are  recorded, 
and  several  species  have  been  reciystallized  from  solution  in  super- 
heated waters.  The  syntheses  were  necessarily  effected  by  hydro- 
chemical  reactions,  either  operating  upon  such  minerals  as  anorthite 
or  nephelite,  or  by  double  (kcomposition  between  aqueous  solutions. 
H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,*  for  example,  produced  phillipsite,  levyn- 
ite,  and  gmelinite  by  heating  solutions  of  potassium  silicate  with 
sodium  or  potassium  aluminate  to  170**.  C.  Doelter  *  prepared  apoph- 
yUite,  okenite,  chabazite,  heulandite,  stilbite,  laumontite,  thomsonite, 
natrolite,  and  scolecite  by  various  processes;  and  J.  Lembei^*  has 
shown  that  zeolites  can  be  generated  from  one  another  by  the  action 
at  moderately  high  temperatures  of  suitable  reagents,  such  as  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  silicates.  The  syntheses  of  analcite  by  De 
Schulten  and  Friedel  and  Sarasin  have  already  been  described.'*  At 
the  hot  springs  of  Plombidres  A.  Daubr6e '  found  zeolites  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  percolating  waters  upon  the 
cement  and  brick  work  of  the  old  Roman  baths.  Chabazite,  phillips- 
ite,  apophyllite,  and  gismondite  were  identified,  and  similar  develop- 
ments were  afterwards  discovered  at  other  hot  springs  in  France  and 
Algeria.* 

High  temperatures,  however,  are  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
zeolites.  Phillipsite  has  been  found  abundantly  in  volcanic  mud 
dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;^  and  A.  Lacroix  • 
discovered  several  of  the  species  under  conditions  which  showed  a 
recent  origin  from  cold  percolating  waters. 

THE    CARBONATES. 

CalcUe. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  CaCOj.  Molecular  weight 
100.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.72.  Molecular  volume,  36.8.  Hardness, 
3.     Normally  colorless,  but  often  variously  colored  by  impurities. 

AragonUe. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  CaCO,,  like  calcite. 
Specific  gravity,  2.94.  Molecular  volume,  34.  Hardness,  3.5  to  4. 
Color,  white,  but  often  tinted  by  impurities. 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  M,  1862,  p.  324. 
t  Neues  Jahrb.»  1890,  pt.  1,  p.  118. 

s  Z«itschr.  Deatach.  geoL  OeseU.,  vol.  28,  1876,  p.  519.    On  artificial  leolites  see  also  F.  8in«er,  Dte., 
Tech.  Hocbachnle,  Berlin,  1910. 
«  See  ante,  p.  361. 
ft  Etudes  synth^Uques  de  g«ologie  expftrlmentale,  p.  179. 

•  Idem,  p.  199. 

'  Kept  ChaUenger  Exped.,  NarraUve,  vol.  1,  pt.  2, 1885,  pp.  774,  815. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  123, 1896.  p.  761.    The  looalitiee  deaoibed  are  In  the  Pyieneai.    Plaglodne  and 
acapoUte  were  the  parent  minerals. 
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DdomUe. — ^Rhombohedral.  Composition,  CaMgPiOf  Molecular 
weight,  184.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.83.  Molecular  volume,  65.2. 
Hardness,  3.5  to  4.  Normally  colorless,  but  often  tinted  pink  or 
brown. 

Magnesiie. — ^Rhombohedral.    Composition,       MgCO,.    Molecular 
weight,  84.4.    Specific  gravity,  3.0.     Molecular  volume,  28.1.    Hard- . 
ness,  3.5  to  4.5.    Color,  white  to  brown. 

Siderite. — ^Rhombohedral.  Composition,  FeCOj.  Molecular  weight, 
115.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.88.  Molecular  volume,  29.9.  Hardness, 
3.5  to  4.  Color,  gray  to  brown,  sometimes  white.  Breunnerite  and 
mesitite  are  carbonates  intermediate  in  composition  between  siderite 
and  magnesite. 

All  these  carbonates  occur  in  igneous  rocks  as  secondary  or  altera- 
tion products.  Calcite  is  sometimes  apparently  of  primary  origin, 
but  not  certainly  so.  When  heated  under  ordinary  conditions,  cal- 
cite dissociates  into  CaO  +  COa;  but  under  great  pressures  it  may  be 
fused  without  decomposition.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  it 
may  have  formed  in  some  cases  during  the  sohdification  of  a  magma 
at  great  depth.^ 

Calcite  alone,  as  a  rock,  is  represented  by  marble,  limestone,  chalk, 
etc.,  and  is  therefore  a  most  important  mineral.  Dolomite  also  forms 
extensive  rock  masses.  Both  species  will  be  more  fully  considered 
later  in  the  study  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

1  For  examples  of  primary  calcite  in  Igneous  rocks  see  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  yd.  48, 1894, 
p.  14;  T.  L.  Walker,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  53, 1807,  p.  65;  T.  H.  Holland,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey 
India,  vol.  30, 1001,  p.  197;  O.  Stutter,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1910,  p.  433;  Rachel  Workman,  OeoL 
Mag.,  1911,  p.  193.  Many  other  examples  are  on  record.  The  occurrences  are  principally  In  granite  or 
nepheline  syenite. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

PRELIMINARY    CONSIDERATIONS. 

When  a  magma  solidifies  to  form  a  rock,  it  may  become  either  that 
indeterminate  substance  known  as  glass  or  a  mixture  of  definite  min- 
eral species.  Between  these  two  stages  of  development  any  interme- 
diate phase  may  be  produced,  from  a  glass  containing  a  few  individ- 
ualized crystals  or  microlites  to  a  mass  of  crystalline  matter  with 
some  vitreous  remainder.  The  character  of  the  product  will  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  the  composition  of  the  molten 
material,  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
cools.  If  sohdification  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in 
an  ordinary  volcanic  outflow,  one  set  of  consequences  will  follow;  if 
it  is  effected  under  pressure — that  is,  at  great  depth — the  gaseous 
contents  of  the  magma,  being  unable  to  escape,  will  play  a  part  in  the 
process,  and  determine  the  formation  of  compounds  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  generated.  In  either  case  a  relatively  small  number  of 
these  will  form  in  preponderating  quantities.  If  we  consider  the 
igneous  rocks  statistically,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  average  they 
contain  the  following  minerals : 

Feldspars 59. 5 

Hornblende  and  pyroxene 16. 8 

Quartz 12.0 

Biotite 3. 8 

Titanium  minerals 1. 5 

Apatite. , 6 

94.2 
The  less  abundant  rock-forming  minerals  will  make  up  the  remain- 
ing 5.8  per  cent.^  The  computation  is  by  no  means  exact,  but  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  groups  or 
species.  Feldspars  predominate,  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  come 
next  in  abundance,  then  quartz,  and  after  that  all  other  species  as 
minor  accessories.  This  statement,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  deals 
with  averages  only.  Individual  rocks  may  contain  some  of  the  less 
frequent  minerals  as  principal  constituents,  such  as  olivine  in  the 
peridotites,  nepheline  or  leucite  in  certain  syenites  or  basalts,  and  so 
on.  The  moment  we  begin  to  study  rocks  separately  we  shall  see 
that  they  vary  widely  from  the  mean. 

1  A  somewhat  different  estimate  is  given  by  H.  S.  Washington  in  Prof.  Paper  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  Na  14, 
1903,  p.  155.    Its  general  purport  Is,  however,  much  the  same  as  mine. 
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Being  mixtures,  the  igneous  rocks  represent  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  composition.  The  minerals  which  are  capable  of  simul- 
taneous generation  from  a  magma  may  be  commingled  in  various 
proportions.  Bocks,  therefore,  are  not  sharply  classifiable  upon  the 
basis  of  their  composition,  for  they  shade  into  one  another  through 
all  possible  gradations,  and  are  separable  by  no  precise  dividing  lines. 
A  mineral  is  a  distinct  stoichiometric  compound;  a  rock,  except  when 
it  happens  to  consist  of  one  mineral  alone,  is  not.  Mineralogically 
a  rock  may  be  quartz,  or  olivine,  or  hornblende,  or  pyroxene,  with 
very  Uttle  impurity;  but  these  are  the  exceptional  cases.  Mixtures 
of  two  or  more  components,  in  variable  proportions,  form  the  rule. 

Certain  mixtures,  however,  are  much  more  common  than  others, 
and  are  represented  by  widely  diffused  and  abundant  rock  types. 
Granite,  for  example,  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  sub- 
ordinate ferromagnesian  minerals,  and  samples  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  are  surprisingly  similar.^  Absolute  identity  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  approximation  to  it  is  close  enough  to 
mark  out  what  we  may  regard  as  a  good  rock  species.  Upon  uni- 
formities of  this  kind  the  prevalent  classifications  of  the  igneous 
rocks  are  based.  The  more  frequent  mixtures  form  the  familiar 
types,  and  under  them  there  appear  an  indefinite  number  of  varieties, 
representing  minor  differences  of  composition,  intermediate  forms, 
modes  of  occurrence,  textures,  genetic  relationships,  or  even  geologic 
age.  With  some  of  these  criteria  we  have  no  present  concern;  only 
the  chemical  aspects  of  rock  classification  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  Other  considerations  have  much  weight,  of  course,  but  it  ia 
not  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  discuss  them. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

From  a  chemical  poiat  of  view  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified 
in  three  different  ways.  First,  on  the  basis  of  their  ultimate  compo- 
sition. Second,  by  their  proximate  units,  the  minerals  which  they 
contain.  The  latter  procedure  is  at  present  most  in  vogue,  but  the 
first  method  has  strong  advocates  and  may  possibly  prevail.  In  the 
third  place  we  can  start  from  the  conception  of  a  magma  as  a  solu- 
tion and  regard  the  eutectic  mixtures  as  the  definite  types  with  which 
the  igneous  rocks  shall  be  compared.  Let  us  consider  the  three 
propositions  separately. 

At  first  sight  the  mineralogical  classification,  a  classification  by  the 
compounds  which  a  rock  actually  contains,  would  seem  to  be  the 
simplest  and  most  reasonable.     In  practice,  however,  it  is  beset  with 

I  In  R.  A.  Daly*s  paper  on  the  average  composition  of  Igneous  rock  types,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  46, 1910, 
p.  211,  the  clustering  of  analyses  around  '^ center-points''  is  strongly  emphasised. 
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difficulties.  A  perfectly  fresh,  unaltered,  entirely  crystalline  rock  is 
easy  to  describe  on  this  basis;  but  all  rocks  do  not  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions. In  some  rocks  the  mineralogical  development  is  obscure,  so 
that  essential  constituents  can  not  be  clearly  defined.  In  others  the 
development  is  incomplete,  a  certain  amount  of  undifferentiated  glass 
remaining  to  complicate  the  problem.  We  can  infer  in  such  cases 
w^hat  minerals  should  form  if  the  devitrifying  process  were  ended; 
but  our  inferences  may  not  be  conclusive.  In  some  instances  sup- 
posed glass  has  proved  to  be  analcite,  and  misapprehensions  of  that 
order  are  not  easily  avoided.  This  objection,  of  course,  carries  little 
weight,  for  any  classification  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  errors  of 
diagnosis.  Only,  other  things  being  equal,  that  classification  is  best 
in  which  the  HabiUties  to  error  are  fewest.  The  fundamental  diflS^- 
culty  of  all  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  problem;  for  in  dealing 
with  mixtures  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  dividing  lines,  and  to  decide 
on  which  side  of  an  imaginary  boundary  a  given  rock  should  be 
placed.  This  difficulty,  which  chiefly  affects  our  judgment  in  dealing 
with  intermediate  forms,  exists  in  all  rock  classifications.  It  can  only 
be  overcome  by  conventional  devices,  which  must  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  a  mineralogical  classification 
are  avoided  by  the  purely  chemical  system.  The  latter  rests  upon 
supposedly  good  analyses  of  rocks,  and  the  molecular  ratios  deduced 
from  the  analytical  data  are  the  ultimate  criteria.  Good  analyses  are 
easily  obtained;  their  discussion  involves  no  questionable  hypotheses, 
and  their  classification  is  comparatively  easy.^  But  is  a  classification 
of  analyses  a  classification  of  rocks?  That  ouestion  needs  to  be 
considered  very  carefully. 

In  the  first  place  a  rock  mass  may  be  a  perfectly  definite  petro- 
graphic  unit  and  yet  not  be  homogeneous.  In  fact  the  presence  of 
separately  distinguishable  minerals  in  it  is  evidence  of  heterogeneity. 
Suppose,  now,  that  two  analysts,  equally  competent,  receive  samples 
of  a  given  rock  taken  from  the  same  quarry  by  two  different  col- 
lectors. In  one  sample  the  phenocrysts  of  a  certain  mineral  are  a 
httle  more  numerous  or  a  little  larger  than  in  the  other.  The  two 
analyses  will  therefore  diverge,  and  the  same  rock,  because  of  their 
dissimilarities,  may  be  classified  under  two  distinct  headings.  Evi- 
dently, in  such  a  case,  something  more  than  analysis  is  needed  in 
order  to  define  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  examination. 
Chemically  at  least  the  nature  of  the  substance  is  the  essential  thing 
to  be  determined;  and  therefore  both  chemical  and  mineralogical  evi- 
dence must  be  taken  into  account  together.  According  to  its  nature 
the  substance  is  to  be  classified. 

»  Such  a  classification  has  been  proposed  by  H.  Warth,  Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  131,  and  elabontad  la  Pioc 
Boy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  28, 1907,  p.  86. 
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The  interdependence  of  the  two  schemes  of  classification  can  be 
brought  out  in  still  another  way.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  chemistry 
that  two  or  even  many  substances  may  have  absolutely  the  same 
percentage  composition  and  yet  be  very  different  in  theb*  molecular 
structure  and  physical  properties.  Methyl  oxide,  for  instance,  is  a 
gas;  ethyl  alcohol  is  a  Uquid;  and  yet  both  compounds  are  accu- 
rately represented  by  the  same  empirical  formula,  CjH^O.  Nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  case,  for  organic  chemistry  takes  cognizance  of 
similar  examples  by  the  thousand.  The  differences  are  ascribed  to 
different  arrangements  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  and  the 
substances  which  exhibit  this  empirical  identity  are  said  to  be  isomeric. 

Similar  instances,  although  not  so  sharply  defined,  and  by  no 
means  so  clearly  interpreted,  are  found  in  mineralogy.  The  pyroxenes 
p.nd  amphiboles,  for  example,  have  in  general  the  same  molecular 
ratios,  while  enstatite  and  anthophyllite  are  alike  in  ultimate  com- 
position. Amphiboles,  byfusion  alone,  are  transformable  into  pyrox- 
enes, and  the  reverse  change  takes  place  when  pyroxene  is  altered  into 
uraHte.  Two  rocks,  then,  alike  in  composition  as  shown  by  analysis, 
and  magmatically  identical,  may  be  quite  different  mineralogically, 
the  one  containing  amp.hibole  and  the  other  pyroxene.*  Analytical 
data  will  lead  us  to  class  them  together;  mineralogical  considerations 
place  them  apart.  This  is  a  simple  case,  but  as  rocks  become  more 
complex,  the  chances  of  pseudoidentity  increase,  and  mixtures  that 
are  very  unUke  may,  as  interpreted  by  analysis  alone,  appear  to  be 
the  same.  Even  when  the  analyses  show  empirical  differences,  the 
molecular  ratios  may  become  identical,  and  therefore  deceptive. 
Mere  analysis,  then,  does  not  furnish  a  complete  basis  for  rock  classi- 
fication. It  takes  us  one  step  toward  the  goal,  but  other  steps  must 
follow.  The  chemical  constitution  of  a  rock,  as  indicated  by  its 
proximate  ingredients,  is  fully  as  important  a  factor  in  its  classi- 
fication as  its  ultimate  composition. 

The  classification  of  igneous  rocks  on  the  basis  of  eutectic  mixtures, 
advocated  by  G.  F.  Becker,'  is  of  a  different  order  from  either  of  the 
other  systems.  Rocks,  considered  in  the  mass,  are  variable  comming- 
lings  of  minerals;  but  the  eutectics,  being  definite  mixtures,  may  be 
taken  as  the  standard  types.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  ground- 
mass  of  a  rock  becomes  its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  the  pheno- 
crysts  are  only  the  accidental  excesses  of  one  constituent  or  another 
over  the  eutectic  ratio .  The  importance  of  this  principle  has  been  already 
discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,*  and  its  appHcation  to  petrography 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  writings  of  Guthrie,  Lagorio,  Teall,  Lane,  and 

iFor  example,  H.  Andesner  (Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.,  yol.  30, 1010,  p.  467)  fused  ahornblendite  containing 
inincipally  hornblende,  and  some  zoiaite,  quartzj  rutile,  and  apatite.  The  product  had  the  character  of 
a  basalt,  with  microsoopio  crystals  of  magnetite,  augite»  and  plagioclase. 

>  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1001,  p.  510.  Science,  vol.  20,  1004,  p.  550.  Pub. 
CBrnegle  Inat.  Washington,  No.  31. 

•  See  ante,  Chapter  IX,  pp.  28&-2eo. 

'   101381«»— Bull.  491— 11 ^26 
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Vogt.^  That  magmas  and  the  products  of  their  solidification  must 
be  studied  on  physicochemical  lines  is  generally  admitted,  and  a 
eutectic  classification  would  seem  to  follow  naturally  from  that  kind 
of  investigation.  At  present,  however,  such  a  classification  is  only 
a  matter  of  theory;  and  its  effectiveness  can  not  be  tested  until  a 
reasonable  number  of  eutectics  have  been  identified  and  described. 
Teall,  Lane,  and  Vogt  all  agree  in  thinking  that  micropegmatite  is  a 
eutectic  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  Vogt  has  gone  still 
further  in  the  development  of  probabihties.  In  a  recent  memoir  ^  be 
has  sought  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  eruptive  rocks  fall  into  two 
classes,  which  he  terms  ''anchi-eutektische"  and  "anchi-monomine- 
raUsche ; "  that  is,  nearly  eutectic  and  nearly  composed  of  one  mineral 
alone.  Under  the  latter  heading  fall  those  anorthosites,  pyroxenites, 
peridotites,  etc.,  which  happen  to  consist  of  single  minerals  to  the 
extent  of  90  per  cent  or  more.  The  nearly  eutectics  he  illustrates 
chiefly  by  the  micropegmatites.  The  suggested  eutectics,  however, 
are  not  yet  fully  estabUshed ;  and  the  proposed  classification  can  not 
be  attempted  until  much  more  experimental  work  has  been  done. 
Its  difficulties  will  be  chiefly  manifest  in  dealing  with  multicomponent 
systems;  and  to  anything  beyond  a  three-component  group  of  min- 
erals its  apphcation  may  be  impracticable.  Its  units,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  those  of  the  mineralogical  system,  with  which  it  is  much 
more  nearly  allied  than  with  the  classification  by  radicles  or  oxides. 
The  classification  by  analyses  deals  with  the  latter;  the  mineralogical 
method  with  the  compounds  which  actually  appear  to  the  eye.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  three  systems  lead  to  the  same  grouping  of 
rocks,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  study  of  the  eutectics 
may  not  bring  both  physical  and  chemical  data  still  more  into  har- 
mony. In  a  complete  classification  the  systems  should  converge,  each 
one  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  others.  The  prevalence  of  a  few 
clearly  marked  rock  types  may  perhaps  be  explained  when  the 
eutectic  mixtures  are  Imown. 

Now,  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  classifications  of  the  igneous 
rocks  are  at  present  more  or  less  arbitrary,  let  us  consider  the  two 
available  systems  together.  We  may  also  take  into  accoimt  a  very 
rough,  provisional  classification  of  the  rocks,  which  serves  a  certain 
descriptive  purpose  in  helping  us  to  avoid  verbiage.     I  refer  to  the 

»  F.  Guthrie,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  49, 1875,  p.  20.  A.  Lagorio,  MIn.  iM^t.  Mitt.,  vd.  8,  1887,  p.  CL 
TeaU,  British  petrography,  1888,  pp.  392-402.  A.  C.  Lane,  Jour.  GeoL,  vol.  12, 1904,  p.  83,  J.  H.  L.  Vogi, 
Die  SiUkatschmelzl5sungeD,  pt.  1, 1903,  pp.  101-107;  pt.  2, 1904,  pp.  113-128;  and  Min.  pet.  Mitt..  nA.  2S, 
1906,  p.  361.  Later  discussions  of  the  subject  are  by  H.  E.  Johannson,  Geol.  FOren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  27, 1906, 
p.  119;  S.  Zemduzny  and  F.  Loewinson-Lessing,  Oeol.  CenttBlbl.,  vol.  8, 1906,  p.  393;  and  A.  Bygdfo,  Bull 
Oeol.  Inst  UpsaJa,  vol.  7,  p.  1, 1906.  Some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  eutectic  dassiflcation  have  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  W.  Cross,  in  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  66, 1910,  pp.  485-488. 

*  Norsk  Geol.  Tldsskr.  vol.  1,  No.  2,  1905;  and  Vidensk.  Selskabets  Skrifter,  Math.-nat.  Klasse,  190S, 
No.  10.  Vogt's  nomenclature  suggests  that  the  igneous  rocks  might  be  briefly  described  by  the  a4Jectivis 
unlcomponent,  bicomponent,  trlcomponent,  and  possibly  multicomponent,  with  referanoe,  obrioasiy.tD 
their  principal  constituents  and  regarding  small  amounts  of  aooeaaory  minento  as  imporitieB.  In  snch  » 
dassiflcationit  would  be  necessary  to  regard  isomorphous  mixtures,  like  the  plagiodaswi,  as  afngleoaD- 

pOnentS.  .        r-^r^r-^l  ^-% 
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division  of  rocks  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  "basic"  and  the  "acid," 
to  which,  if  it  were  vaUd,  a  third  ^'neutral"  group  should.be  added. 
These  terms,  as  used  by  petrographers,  have  Uttle  more  than  collo- 
quial significance,  and  serve  to  indicate  whether  a  rock  contains  much 
or  little  silica.  They  are,  however,  objectionable  and  possibly  mis- 
leading, for  the  two  tenns  as  used  in  chemistry  have  a  more  precise 
and  quite  dissimilar  significance.  Their  fallaciousness  can  be  illus- 
trated by  considering  the  composition  of  the  two  fundamental  oh  vines, 
forsterite  and  fayahte,  Mg^SiO^  and  FejSiO^. 


Composition  of  forsterite  andfayalite. 

Fonterfte. 

FayaUto. 

SiO^ • 

42.8 
57.2 

29.5 

MgO 

FeO 

70.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Here  are  two  definite  orthosiUcates  of  the  same  simple  type  which 
replace  each  other  isomorphously.  Chemically  they  are  both  neutral 
salts,  and  yet  one  contains  13.3  per  cent  more  silica  than  the  other. 
The  terms  acid  and  basic  are  here  obviously  inapplicable,  and  the 
case  cited  is  but  one  of  many.  It  is  desirable,  then,  that  the  two 
terms  should  be,  generally  speaking,  dropped  from  petrographic 
usage  and  replaced  by  others  which  do  not  conflict  with  good  chemical 
nomenclature.  Acidic  and  hasylic  might  be  better;  but  a  closer  sub- 
division would  be  eflFective  by  using  the  self-explanatory  expressions 
persilicic^  mediosilidc,  and  suhsilicic.  Conventionally  these  terms 
might  represent  sihca  percentages  of  more  than  60,  between  50  and  60, 
and  below  50.  A  more  precise  definition  is  undesirable.  Another 
alternative  is  offered  by  the  words  salicj  salfemic,  and  femic,  which 
appear  in  a  classification  of  rocks  to  be  considered  presently.  A  few 
rocks,  consisting  mainly  of  corundum  or  magnetite — that  is,  of  basic 
oxides — ^may  be  properly  termed  basic.  These  are  the  only  important 
exceptions  to  the  rule  here  laid  down.  A  quartz  rock,  obviously, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  persiHcic. 

In  the  volume  upon  the  ''Quantitative  classification  of  igneous 
rocks,"^  by  W-  Cross,  J.  P.  Iddings,  L.  V.  Krsson,  and  H.  S.  Wash- 
ington, tho  first-named  author  has  given  a  very  full,  critical  summary 
of  the  different  systems  of  rock  classification  which  had  been  seriously 
proposed.  To  discuss  all  of  these  systems,  with  their  nonchemical 
features,  would  be  impracticable  in  a  work  on  geochemistry,  and  also 


I  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903. 
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superfluous,  for  the  details  are  easily  found  elsewhere.^  It  will  be 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  examine  the  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment offered  by  the  authors  of  the  book  just  cited  and  to  see  how 
nearly  it  corresponds  .with  the  evidence  offered  by  mineralogy.  It 
is  the  most  complete  scheme  of  its  kind  that  has  as  yet  been  sug- 
gested and  the  one  most  thoroughly  worked  out;"  it  therefore  deserves 
a  very  careful  consideration. 

The  quantitative  classification  starts  from  the  chemical  analysis  of 
a  rock,  and  begins  with  a  division  of  the  magmas  into  two  groups, 
the  scblic  and  the  femic.  The  rock-forming  minerals  are  similarly 
divided  into  two  principal  classes;  the  one,  as  its  name  indicates, 
being  characterized  by  compounds  of  silica  and  oZumina,  and  the 
others  by  /^rro-magnesian  substances.  Between  the  two  groups  of 
minerals  there  is  an  intermediate  alferric  group,  which  is  ^ven 
subordinate  value  in  the  classification.  The  salic  minerals,  including 
zircon  as  an  accessory,  are  as  follows.  (The  symbols  used  for  pur- 
poses of  notation  accompany  the  names  of  the  species.) 

Quartz,  SiOj Q. 

Zircon,  ZrOj.SiOj Z. 

Corundum,  AlaO, C. 

Orthoclaee,  KjO. AlaOa.eSiOj or.  ] 

Albite,  Na^O-Al^Oa-eSiOa ab.[ F. 

Anorthite,  CaO.Al208.2Si02 an. J  Feldspaw. 

Leucite,  KjO. Al203.4Si02 Ic] 

Nephelite,  NajO. Al208.2Si03 ne. 

Kaliophilite,  K20.Ala03.2SiOa kp. 

SodaUte,  3(NaaO.Al20,.2SiOa).2NaCl bo. 

Noeelite,  2(NaaO.Al308.2Si02).Na3804. ..  no.. 

Mineralogically,  muscovite,  analcite,  haiiynite,  and  cancrinite 
should  appear  in  this  list;  but  they  are  omitted  in  order  to  simplify 
calculations.  Muscovite,  for  instance,  in  computing  the  mineral  com- 
position of  a  rock,  is  conventionally  regarded  as  if  it  were  a  mixture 
of  orthoclase  and  corundum.  Analcite  is  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  represented  by  a  noixture  of  albite,  nephelite,  and  water. 
One  consequence  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  nomuUive  composition 
of  a  rock,  as  .calculated  from  the  minerals  given  in  the  list,  often 
varies  from  its  actual  or  modal  composition.  A  rock  containing 
quartz,  orthoclase,  and  muscovite  would  be  represented  by  a  norm  of 
quartz,  orthoclase,  and  corundum,  with  the  water  of  the  muscovite 
left  entirely  out  of  consideration.    The  conventional  composition  of  a 

1  Among  fhe  modem  classiflcations  the  following  are  especially  important:  H.  Rosenbusch,  ElemoDte 
der  Gestelnalehre,  1806,  p.  66.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  British  petrogxaphy,  1888,  pp.  70-77.  F.  Loewinson-Lening, 
Compt.  rend.  Vn.  Cong.  gtel.  interaat.,  1897,  p.  193.  A.  Osann,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  19, 1900,  p.  351;  vol. 
20, 1901,  p.  399;  vol.  21, 1902,  p.  365;  vol.  22, 1903,  pp.  322, 403.  Osann's  system  Is  distinctly  chemical;  Um 
others  are  mineralogical.  See  also  the  "  Kem-theorie  "  of  Rosenbusch  (Hhi.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1900,  p.  144), 
which  is  a  chemical  classification  of  magmas,  and  the  discussion  of  it  by  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Die  EraptlTgestisliH 
des  Kristianlagebietes,  pt.  3, 1806,  p.  302.  A  paper  by  E.  Sommorfeldt  (Centralbl.  MIn.,  Geol.  a.  Ptf.,  lOV. 
p.  2)  relates  to  a  part  of  the  Rosenbusch  theory.  Recent  papers  on  dassiflcation  are  by  F.  H.  Httob,  Sd 
Progress,  Oct.,  1906;  A.  Schwantke,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1910,  p.  109;  and  W.  Cross,  Quart.  Joan 
Geol.  Soo.,  Td.  66, 1910,  p.  470. 
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rock,  its  norm,  may  be  quite  unlike  its  actual  composition  or,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  new  system,  its  mode.  This  method  of  computa- 
tion, then,  does  not  profess  to  represent  mineral  compositions  exactly; 
and  there  is  therefore  danger  that  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  mislead- 
ing— ^that  is,  if  its  avowed  limitations  are  not  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  In  rocks  Uke  the  mixture  cited  above  corundum  does  not 
normally  occur,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  experiments  by  Morozewicz 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  intentional  variation  from 
reality  is  simply  an  evasion  of  the  difficulties  which  often  arise  in  cal- 
culating from  the  analysis  of  a  rock  its  mineral  composition.  As  a 
mathematical  device  it  is  perhaps  legitimate,  but  it  must  not  be  mis- 
interpreted. 

The  group  of  femic  minerals,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  dominantly 
ferromagnesian,  but  not  exclusively  so.  The  species  recognized  in  the 
classification  as  standard  are  as  follows: 

Acmite,  Na,O.Fea08.4Si02 ac. 

Sodium  metasilicate,  NagO-SiOa na. 

PotasBium  metasilicate,  K^O.SiOa ks. 

Biopside,  eaO.(MgFe)0.2Si02 di. 

Wollastonite,  CaO.SiOj wo. 

Hypersthene,  (MgFe)0.Si03 hy. 

Olivine,  2(MgFe)O.Si03 ol. 

Akermanite,  4Ca0.3SiOa am 

Magnetite,  FeO.FejO, mt. 

Chromite,  FeO.CraOj cm 

Hematite,  FejO, hm. J 

Ilmenite,  FeO.TiOj il. 

Ti  tanite ,  CaO .  TiOj .  SiOj tn . 

Perofekite,  CaO.TiOj pf. 

Rutile,  TiOj ru. 

Apatite,  3(3CaO.Pa05).CaF2 ap. 

Fluorite,  CaFj fr. 

Calcite,  CaO.COj cc. 

Pyrite,  FeSa pr. 

Native  metals  and  other  metallic  oxidee  and  sulphidee. 

Here,  as  with  the  salic  minerals,  certain  conventions  have  been 
adopted.  The  two  metasilicates  of  sodium  and  potassium  do  not  exist 
as  independent  mineral  species,  but  appear  as  possible  components  of 
certain  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  The  two  last-named  groups,  more- 
over, are  not  separately  identified  in  the  table,  but  are  represented  by 
the  minerals  embraced  under  the  general  symbol  P.  The  aluminous 
ferromagnesian  and  saUc  minerals,  the  alferric  compounds  biotite, 
garnet,  tourmaline,  melilite,  spinel,  and  the  aluminous  pyroxenes  and 
amphiboles  are  not  taken  into  account  as  normative  or  standard 
species.  In  computing  the  norm  of  a  rock  they  are  treated  as  mix- 
tures of  other  molecules  by  devices  like  those  adopted  in  the  salic 
division.  From  the  norm  the  mode  can  be  approximately  calculated 
by  methods  which  are  fully  discussed  in  the  "Quantitative  classifi- 
cation/' An  example  of  the  differences  which  thus  appear  may  be^ 
cited  from  the  discussion  of  Butte  granite,  on  pages  223-225  of  that 
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work.  Under  norm  is  given  the  composition  in  standard  or  conven* 
tional  minerals  and  under  mode  the  percentages  of  the  species 
actually  present  in  the  rock. 

Compogilion  of  Butte  granite. 


VOXBL 

Quartz 19.38 

Orthoclaee 25.02 

Albite 23.58 

Anorthite 18. 07, 

Diopside 67 

Hypersthene 6.78 

Magnetite 3. 01 

Ilmenite 1.22j 

Pyrite 24 

Apatite 31 

Etc 99 


e6.67 


7.45 


4.23 


.55 


Mode. 

Quartz 22.86 

Orthoclase 18.35 

Albite 23.06 

Anorthite 16. 68 

Biotite 10. 92 

Hornblende 3.56 


Magnetite. 
Ilmenite. . 

Pyrite 

Apatite 

Etc 


1. 
.46] 
.24 
.31 

.85 


58.09 


14.48 


2.32 


.55 


99. 27  99. 15 

The  divergence  between  convention  and  reality  is  evident  at  a 
glance.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  norm  and  mode  of  a  rock  are 
practically  identical,  and  then  the  standard  computation  is  more  sat- 
isfactory. The  normative  and  actual  minerals  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same.  Some  discrepancies,  however,  exist,  to  which  much  weight 
can  not  be  given.  In  calculating  the  percentage  of  a  mineral  from  the 
proportions  of  oxides  shown  by  analysis  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  the  multiphcation  of  errors.  Alumina,  for  instance,  is  often 
uncertain,  at  least  in  ordinary  analyses  of  fair  average  quaUty,  by 
as  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  This  amount  corresponds  to  an 
error  in  orthoclase,  if  all  the  alumina  goes  to  that  mineral,  of  2.7  per 
cent,  and  the  variation  entrains  others,  especially  in  the  estimation 
of  the  residual  quartz.  The  computed  mineral  composition  of  a  rock 
is  incorrect  by  multiples  of  the  errors  existing  in  the  analysis,  and 
these  may  be,  in  fact  are,  sometimes  large. 

The  normative  or  standard  minerals,  then,  so  far  as  the  make-up  of  a 
rock  is  concerned,  are  partly  real  and  partly  conventional.  They  are, 
however,  quantitative  in  application  and  give  uniformity  to  the  dia- 
cussion  of  rocks.  Upon  them  the  quantitative  classification  is  founded. 
First,  all  igneous  rocks  are  divided  into  five  dosses,  which  are 
fixed  within  certain  arbitrary  limits  by  the  ratios  between  the  salic 
and  the  femic  minerals.     These  classes  are  as  follows: 

sal         7 
I.  Persalane:  Extremely  salic £        -^"i" 

II.  Dorailane:  Dominantly  aalic "fern" '^ TT'^'S" 

3 


III.  Salfemane:  Equally  salic  and  femic '~fem"^ir^6~ 

IV.  Dofemane :  Dominantly  femic ~f em~'^~5~-^~7~ 

sal         1  i 

V.  Perfemane:  Extremely  femic ^^^^  <ryOOQl€ 
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That  is,  the  field  between  an  entirely  salic  rock  and  one  entirely 
femic  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  representing  a  definite  range  of 
variation.  A  rock  containing  more  than  seven-eighths  of  salic  min- 
erals to  one-eighth  femic  is  in  the  class  persalane;  one  with  less  than 
seven-eighths  salic  to  more  than  three-eighths  femic  falls  under 
dosalane,  and  so  on.  A  granite,  for  example,  containing  over  87.5 
per  cent  of  quartz  and  feldspar  is  placed  in  Class  I;  a  peridotite 
with  over  87.5  per  cent  of  femic  minerals  belongs  in  Class  V.  Many 
basalts,  gabbros,  diorites,  etc.,  contain  salic  and  femic  compounds  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  and  are  therefore  in  Class  III.  From  the 
norm  of  a  rock  its  class  can  be  determined  at  once,  and  in  many  cases 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  analysis  is  suifficient.  The  two  extreme 
classes  occupy  each  one-eighth  of  the  field;  the  other  classes  divide 
the  remaining  six-eighths  between  them. 

The  division  of  classes  into  subclasses  is  based  upon  a  previous 
division  among  the  standard  minerals  themselves.  Thus  the  saKc 
minerals  are  grouped  as  quartz,  Q;  feldspar,  F;  lenads,  or  feld- 
spathoids,  L;  corundum,  C,  and  zircon,  Z.  Q,  F,  and  L  are  placed 
together  as  one  subclass;  C  and  Z  as  another.  In  the  femic  series 
we  have,  first,  pyroxenes,  P;  olivine  and  &kermanite,  O:  with  the 
group  of  iron  ores  and  titanium  minerals,  M;  and,  second,  the  acces- 
sories apatite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  etc.,  represented  by  A.  In  Classes  I 
to  III  the  subdivision  is  effected  through  the  ratio  QFL  :  CZ  by  the 
same  fivefold  process,  one-eighth,  two-eighths,  and  so  on,  as  in  the 
formation  of  classes  themselves.  In  Classes  IV  and  V,  the  dofemic 
and  perfemic,  the  ratio  POM  :  A  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
There  are  therefore  twenty-five  subclasses,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
igneous  rocks  belong  to  the  first  subclass  in  each  class.  These  are 
indicated  by  the  expressions — 

QFL    7      ,POM    7 

the  minerals  thus  given  prominence  being  those  which  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  lithosphere.  Rocks  in  which  C,  Z,  or  A  abound 
are  not  common,  and  their  distribution  or  volume  is  extremely 
limited. 

After  the  subclasses  come  the  orders,  which  are  formed  according 
to  the  proportions,  in  the  rocks,  of  the  preponderating  minerals.  In 
Classes  I  to  III  th^  salic  minerals  are  used  as  a  basis  for  subdivision, 
and  the  ratios  connecting  Q,  F,  and  L  are  alone  considered.  Quartz 
and  the  lenads,  however,  are  chemically  antithetic,  and  do  not  occur 
together;  and  this  leads  to  a  doubling  of  the  ordinary  fivefold  divi- 
sion of  a  class,  with  one  term  dropped  out.  That  is,  each  class  is 
divided  into  nine  orders;  if  there  were  ten,  the  fifth  and  sixth  would 
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practically,  although  not  absolutely,  repeat  each  other.    These  orders 
are  as  follows: 

Q        7 

1.  Perquaric:  Quartz  extreme >— 

F  1 

Q  7       5 

2.  Doquaric:  Quartz  dominant — -— < — > — 

F  1        3 

Q  5       3 

3.  Quarfelic:  Equal  quartz  and  feldspar — — -< — >-^ 

F  3        5 

Q  3        1 

4.  Quardofelic:  Feldspar  dominant — — -< — > — 

F  5       7 

Qor  L  1 

5.  Perfelic;  Feldspar  extreme < — 

F  7 

L  3       1 

6.  Lendofelic:  Feldspar  dominan'. < — >-^ 

F  5       7 

L  5       3 

7.  Lenfelic:  Equal  feldspar  and  lenad < — >— 

F  3       5 

L  7        6 

8.  Dolenic:  Lenad  dominant < — >— 

F  1        3 

L  7 

9.  Perlenic:  Lenad  extreme >— 

F  1 

In  Classes  IV  and  V  the  femic  ratio  P  +  O  :  M  is  used  to  designate 

the  orders.    They  are: 

P-fO       7 

1.  Perpolic:  Silicate  extreme •. > 

M  1 

P-fO         7       6 

2.  Dopolio:  Silicate  dominant < — >— — 

M  13 

P4-0        5       3 

3.  Polmitic:  Silicate  and  nonsilicate  equal < — >— 

M  3       5 

P+0         3       1 

4.  Domitic:  Nonsilicate  dominant < — >— 

M  5       7 

P4-0         1 

5.  Permitic:  Nonsilicate  extreme < — 

M  7 

In  orders  1  to  3  there  is  also  a  precisely  similar  fivefold  division 
into  sections,  which  indicate  the  proportions  between  pyroxenes  and 
the  olivine  subgroup.  In  orders  4  and  5  a  like  subdivision  into  sub- 
orders is  based  upon  the  ratio  H  :  T,  hematite  plus  magnetite  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  titaniimi  minerals  ilmenite,  titanite,  perofskit^, 
and  rutile  on  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  for  present  piurposes  to 
carry  these  subdivisions  out  in  detail,  for  the  ratios  are  expressed  by 
precisely  the  same  fractions  as  appear  in  the  classes  and  orders. 

Up  to  this  point  the  quantitative  classification  has  been  mineral- 
ogical,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  «to7kZanZj.o>r  ji^r^j^^^ijninerals. 
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The  diyision  of  orders  into  rangs,  however,  proceeds  on  chemical 
lines,  but  is  still  fivefold  as  before.  In  Classes  I  to  III,  which  are 
characterized  by  feldspars  and  lenads,  the  molecular  ratio  of  salic 
EjO  +  Na^O  :8aUc  CaO  is  the  determining  factor.  In  Classes  IV 
and  Y  the  molecular  ratio  of  femic  CaO+  (MgFe)  O :  femic  alkalies  is 
considered.  By  salic  CaO  is  meant  the  lime  in  salic  minerals,  such 
as  anorthite;  femic  lime  is  that  in  diopside,  wollastonite,  etc.  Salic 
alkalies  are  found  in  feldspars  and  lenads;  femic  alkaUes  occur  in 
acmite  and  certain  other  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  In  the  par- 
tition of  actual  minerals,  such  as  the  micas,  between  the  two  norma- 
tive groups,  the  potash  of  muscovite  will  go  to  the  salic  side,  while 
that  of  biotite  is  regarded  as  femic.  Now,  uniting  E^O  and  Na,0 
under  the  general  symbol  of  RjO,  the  rangs  under  the  orders  of 

Classes  I  to  III  develop  thus: 

RaO        7 

1.  Peralkalic > 

CaO         1  • 
R,0         7        5 

2.  Domalkalic < — >— 

CaO  1        3 

RjjO         5       3 

3.  Alkalicalcic < — >— 

CaO         3       6 
B,0         3        1 

4.  Docalcic < — > — 

CaO         5       7 
RjO  1 

6.  Percaldc < — 

CaO  7 

The  nomenclature  here  would  seem  to  be  self-explanatory,  but  in 
Classes  IV  and  V  a  less  obvious  device  is  proposed,  namely,  to  indi- 
cate TTiagnesium,  iron,  and  lime  the  word  mirlic  is  suggested.  Unit- 
ing MgO,  FeO,  and  CaO  imder  the  symbol  RO  we  now  have  in  the 

distinctively  femic  classes  these  rangs: 

RO        7   . 

1.  Permirlic >-^ 

RaO  1 

RO  7        5 

2.  Domirlic < — >-^ 

RjO         1        3 
RO  6       3 

3.  Alkalimirlic < — > 

RjO  3        5 

RO  3        1 

4.  Domalkalic < — > — 

RjO         5       7 
RO  1 

6.  Pezalkalic < — 

RaO  7 

The  femic  rangs  are  again  subjected  to  a  fivefold  subdivision  into 
sections,  depending  upon  the  ratio  (MgFe)  O  :  CaO;  and  they  are  also 
divided  into  subrangs  which  indicate  the  ratio  between  magnesia 
and  ferrous  oxide.    So  also,  in  Gasses  I  to  UI  there  are  subrange 
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based  upon  the  alkalies  alone,  and  these  are  called,  respectively,  per- 
potassic,  dopotcbssic,  sodipotdssic,  dosodic,  and  persodic.  These  sub- 
rangs  are  still  further  divisible  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the  ratios 
between  the  lenad  minerals  leucite  and  nephelite,  and  sodalite  and 
noselite,  and  either  of  these  pairs  may  be  subdivided  in  the  same  way. 
In  some  of  these  cases  a  threefold  division  is  employed  instead  of  the 
usual  method.  In  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  the  rangs  are  again 
divided  into  grads,  which  serve  to  classify  the  subordinate  minerals. 
In  Classes  II  and  III  the  subordinate  femic  group  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  P-f  0:M,  just  as  in  forming  the  orders  of  Classes 
IV  and  V.  .  In  Class  IV  the  subordinate  salic  minerals  serve  to 
designate  five  grads,  depending  upon  the  relations  between  quartz, 
feldspars,  and  lenads.  In  Class  III  there  is  also  a  threefold  discrim- 
ination between  pyroxene  and  olivine,  forming  the  sections  prepyricy 
pyrolicj  and  preolic.  Furthermore,  precisely  as  rangs  are  formed 
within  orders,  so  suhgrads  are  formed  within  grads.  That  is,  the 
ratios  RO  :  R,0;  RjO  :  CaO;  (MgFe)  O  :  CaO;  and  MgO  :  FeO  are 
used  to  express  between  subordinate  minerals  the  same  relations  that 
hold  in  forming  the  larger  divisions  of  the  classification. 

The  quantitative  classification,  then,  takes  pairs  of  factors,  and 
divides  each  pair,  with  a  few  limitations  only,  into  five  terms, 
expressive  of  different  ratios.  This  process,  obviously,  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  any  desired  degree  of  minuteness;  but  for  most  practical 
purposes  four  subdivisions  are  generally  enough.  These  may  be 
stated  as  classes,  orders,  rangs,  and  subrangs;  the  subclasses,  sub- 
orders, grads,  etc.,  being  less  useful  in  actual  work.  In  order  to 
express  the  composition  of  a  rock,  or,  more  precisely,  of  a  magma, 
a  simple  notation  has  been  devised,  which  makes  use,  of  numerals  to 
indicate  the  several  subdivisions.  Thus  the  symbol  II.5.2.3  indicates 
that  the  magma  which  it  represents  belongs  in  Class  II,  dosalane; 
order  5,  perfelic;  rang  2,  domalkalic;  and  subrang  3,  sodipotassic.^ 
That  such  a  system  is  convenient  we  can  see  at  a  glance;  but  its 
limitations,  due  to  the  distinction  between  normative  and  actual 
minerals,  must  never  be  overlooked.  Analyses  are  readily  classified 
and  summarized  by  the  system;  as  regards  minerals  it  is  confessedly 
incomplete.  The  important  alferric  minerals  muscovite,  biotite, 
augite,  and  hornblende  fall  outside  of  the  classification,  and  have  to 
be  expressed  by  means  of  a  recalculation  from  a  norm  into  a  mode. 
It  is  an  artificial  classification  of  great  provisional  value;  but  its 
ultimate  standing  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  severe  tests  of 
experience.  Even  if  it  should  be  finally  adopted  by  all  petrologists, 
some  form  of  classification  like  that  now  in  vogue  would  have  to  be 

^  For  the  detailod  development  of  thJs  notation,  which  can  be  extended  to  grads  and  subgrads,see  H.S. 
Washington,  Prof.  Paper  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  28, 1901,'  pp.  13-lfi.  On  the  oaleulation  of  norms,  see  O.  L 
Flnlay,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  68. 
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retained  with  it.  Good  analyses  can  not  be  obtained  for  every  rock 
which  the  geologist  is  called  upon  to  determine,  and  in  many  cases 
he  must  be  content  with  the  results  of  a  microscopic  examination.  He 
can  then  say  at  once  that  a  certain  rock  consists  of  alkaU  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  subordinate  femic  miuerals,  and  so  define  it  as  a  granite 
or  rhyolite.  To  accurately  name  its  subrang  is  a  more  troublesome 
matter,  and  impracticable  without  analytical  data.^  In  short,  the 
quantitative  system  can  only  be  applied  to  the  classification  of  rocks 
which  have  been  quantitatively  studied,  but  then  it  yields  results  of 
unquestionable  utility.  It  brings  to  light  magmatic  analogies  which 
might  not  be  recognized  without  its  aid,  and  so  assists  in  the  com- 
parison of  magmas  and  in  the  study  of  their  differentiation.  From 
the  appUcation  of  the  classification  to  the  study  of  rocks,  one  highly 
beneficent  result  has  already  followed.  The  two  memoirs  of  H.  S. 
Washington,'  in  which  he  has  collected  and  classified  all  the  trust- 
worthy rock  analyses  which  had  been  recorded  between  1869  and  1900, 
are  of  the  highest  value  and  go  far  to  justify  the  system. 

COMPOSITION    OF   ROCKS. 

Now,  passing  on  from  the  general  statements  relative  to  classificar 
tions,  we  may  consider  the  actual  composition  of  rocks  as  revealed 
by  chemical  analysis.  In*  order  to  do  this  most  advantageously,  and 
to  compare  classifications,  the  ordinary  mineralogical  grouping  will 
be  followed,  but  the  rocks  within  each  group  will  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  quantitative  system,  and  the  brief  description  of  each  one 
will  precede  the  analyses.  To  the  descriptions  the  magmatic  symbols 
and  magmatic  names  are  appended,  and  after  each  table  the  compo- 
sition of  the  norms,  as  found  in  Washington's  tables,  will  be  given. 
We  shall  thus  be  able  to  see  how  nearly  the  two  classifications  coin- 
cide, and  so  be  better  fitted  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits.  As 
a  rule,  the  analyses  are  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  are  cited  from  the  col- 
lection published  in  Bulletin  No.  419.  Only  those  are  selected  which 
have  been  characterized  by  Washington  as  excellent.  In  a  few  cases 
analyses  from  other  sources  must  be  used,  but  due  credit  will  be 
given.  Since  rocks  are  aggregates  of  minerals,  all  sorts  of  interme- 
diate variations  are  possible,  but  in  a  work  of  this  general  character 
such  minor  details  of  classification  must  be  ignored.  Only  the  larger 
features  of  the  subject  can  be  taken  into  account. 

1  The  need  of  rock  names  for  field  use  is  fully  reoognized  by  the  authors  of  the  quantitative  system. 

s  Prof.  Papers  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Nos.  14  and  28.  For  analyses  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Survey, 
see  also  Bull.  No.  419.  For  an  extended  appUcation  of  the  quantitative  dassification,  see  Washingtcm's 
Roman  comagmatic  region,  Pub.  No.  51  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  1006.  For  reviews  and  criticisms  of 
the  new  system,  see  A.  Michel  L6vy,  Bull.  Carte  g6ol.  France,  No.  92,  1903;  A.  H[arker],  Oeol.  Mag. 
1903,  p.  173;  J.  W.  Evans,  Science  Progress,  vol.  1,  1906,  p.  259;  E.  B.  Mathews,  Am.  Geologist,  yoL.  31, 
1903,  p.  309;  and  L.  Milch,  OentnlbL  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  19C8,  p.  677. 
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THE  BaYOmX-GBJLNiTE  OBOTTP. 

In  Class  I  of  the  quantitative  classification,  order  1,  perquaric,  is 
represented  by  rocks  which  consist  mainly  of  quartz,  such  as  quartz 
veins  and  segregations  of  igneous  origin.  In  order  2,  doquaric,  Wash- 
ington places  a  few  rocks  which  contain  from  53  to  69  per  cent  of 
quartz,  but  none  of  them  is  particularly  important.  It  is  in  order  3, 
quarfelic,  that  the  noteworthy  rocks  begin  to  appear,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  belong  in  the  familar  group  of  rhyolites  and  gran- 
ites.   With  this  group  it  is  convenient  to  begin. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  granite  may  be  defined  as  a  holocrystalline, 
plutonic  rock,  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  and  an  alkali  feldspar,  the 
latter  being  commonly  orthoclase  or  microclin^.  A  soda  granite  is  one 
containing  a  soda  feldspar,  preferably  anorthoclase.  With  these 
dominant  minerals  there  may  be,  and  usually  are,  subordinate  species, 
such  as  muscovite,  biotite,  hornblende,  etc.  Hence  the  varieties  mus- 
covite  granite,  biotite  granite  or  granitite,  hornblende  granite,  tourma- 
line granite,  and  the  hke.  When  only  quartz  and  feldspar  are  pres- 
ent the  rock  is  called  apUte,  although  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
term  is  often  used  in  other  senses.^  RhyoUte  is  the  eruptive  equiva- 
lent of  granite  and  has  the  same  chemical  composition.  The  min- 
erals which  develop  individually  in  it  are  also  broadly  the  same, 
quartz  and  alkali  feldspar  largely  predominating.  RhyoUte,  how- 
ever, very  commonly  contains  more  or  less  undifferentiated  glass,  and 
obsidian  is  a  wholly  vitreous  variety.  The  quartz  porphyries,  which 
are  intermediate  between  granites  and  rhyolites,  are  old,  devitrified 
forms  of  the  latter.  Nevadite,  liparite,  and  quartz  trachyte  are 
synonyms  for  rhyolite.  The  differences  between  granite  and  rhyoUte 
are  structural  and  genetic;  chemically  and  magmatically  they  are  the 
same.  This  essential  identity  of  composition  appears  in  the  subjoined 
tables  of  analyses.    First  in  order  come  the  rhyohtes. 

Analyses  of  rhyolites, 

A.  From  Buena  Vlsta  Peak,  Amador  County,  CaUfornla.  AoalyalB  by  W.  F.  HUletarand.  DeKrfbed 
by  H.  W.  Turner  as  containing  sanidine,  quartc,  and  biotite  in  a  glassy  groundmass.    Magmatio  symbol, 

1.8.1.2.  Magdetmrgote. 

B.  From  near  Willow  Lake,  Plumas  County,  California.  Analyris  by  HlUebrand.  Described  by  J.  8. 
Diller  as  containing  phenocrysts  of  quarts  and  feldspar,  in  a  groundmass  of  the  same  materials.    Symbol, 

1.3.1.3.  AUukoae. 

C.  Obddlan,  Obsidian  CM,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  J.  £.  Whitfield.  Deaoribed  by 
Arnold  Hague  and  J.  P.  Iddlngs.  A  glass  containing  microlites  of  augite  and  ferric  oxide,  with  traoes  of 
quarts  and  feldspar.    Symbol,  1.3.1.3.    AUukote. 

D.  From  liadison  Plateau,  Yeltowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Not  deaaribed.  Sym- 
bol,  1.3.1.4. 

1  On  account  of  this  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  aplite,  J.  E.  Spurr  has  proposed  the  name  "alasklte" 
for  rocks  of  this  character.  For  the  corresponding  eruptive  or  fine-grained  porphyiltic  rocks  the  term  "  tor> 
drillite ''  is  offered.  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  25, 1900,  p.  229.  On  the  formation  of  granite  see  H.  Le  Chateiler, 
Annales  des  mines,  8th  ser. ,  voL  13, 1888,  p.  233.  On  the  origin  of  pegmatite  see  J.  B.  Hastings,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  39,  1909,  p.  104;  E.  S.  Bastin,  Jour.  Qeology,,vol.  18, 1910,  p.  297;  and  A.  Barker, 
Natural  history  of  igneous  rocks,  p.  288. 
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E.  From  the  Hyde  Park  dike,  Butte  district,  Montana.  Analyris  by  H.N.  Stokes.  Omtalos,  aooordliig 
to  W.  H.  Weed,  sanldlne,  quarts,  jdasloclaee,  and  biotite,  in  a  gnmndmaas  of  quarts  ar  d  feldspar.  Symbol, 
1.3.2.3.    Tdtamote. 

F.  From  "Elephant's  Back,"  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Reported  by  J.  P. 
Iddlngstocontain  quarts  and  sanidiDe,wlth a  little  aogite  and  magnetite,  in  a  glassy  groundmass.  Symbol, 
L3.2.8.    Tduimose. 

O.  From  Haystack  Mountain,  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  H.  E. 
Gregory.  Contains  qoartz,  alblte,  and  orthoclase,  with  titanite  and  accessory  chlorite  and  kaolin.  Symbol, 
L4.1.3.    Liparote. 

H.  From  Crater  Lake,  Oregon.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  H.  B.  Patton.  Contains  plagioclase, 
hornblende,  hypersthene,  and  magnetite,  in  a  glassy  groundmass  crowded  with  microlites  of  feldspar  and 
auglte.   Symbol,  1.4.2.4.    Latttnote, 
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The  following  analyses  represent  quartz  porphyry: 

Analyies  of  quartz  porphyry. 

A.  From  near  Blowing  Rock,  Watauga  Comity,  North  Carolina.  Analysts  by  W.  F.  HIDebrand.  Re- 
ported by  A.  Keith  to  contain  quartz  and  orthodase,  with  subordinate  seridte,  chlorite,  and  blotlte.  Mag- 
matic  symbol,  1.3.1.2.     Magddmrgote. 

B.  From  the  Modoc  mine,  Butte  district,  Montana.  Analysis  by  HlUebrand.  Contains,  aooordlng  to 
W.  H.  Weed,  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  plagioclase  In  a  groondmass  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  Symbol,  L4.2.3. 
ToKano9e. 

C.  From  Prospect  Mountain,  Leadvllle  district,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  O.  Eakins.  Desoibed  by 
W.  Cross.  Contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quarts,  blotlte,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  droon.  Symbol, 
L4.2.3.     Toscanon. 

n.  From  the  Swansea  mine,  TinUc  district,  Utah.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  G.  W. 
Tower  and  O.  O.  Smith.  Contains  feldspar,  quartz,  magnetite,  apatite,  secondary  pyilte,  and  a  little 
chlorite  and  blotlte.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     ToxanoBe. 

E.  From  Grizzly  Mountains,  Plumas  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HlUebrand.  Contains,  aooord- 
taig  to  H.  W.  Turner,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  pyrite,  in  a  fine  groundmass.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.    Totcanon. 
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The  subjoined  analyses  of  granites  are  all  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand:^ 

Analytes  ofgrctnites. 

A.  From  Cuirant  Creek  Canyon,  near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.  Described  by  E.  B.  Mathews.  Contains 
microcline,  quarts,  muscovite,  and  serioitio  aggregates  replacing  plagioclase  and  a  part  of  the  mlcrocUne. 
Magmatic  symbol,  1.3.1.2.    Mdgdelfurgose. 

B.  Blotite  granite,  Sentinel  Point,  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.  Described  by  Mathews.  Contains  micro- 
cline, microollne-perthite,  quarts,  biotite,  a  little  oligoclase,  and  accessory  fluorlte,  apatite,  zircon,  sphene, 
allanlte,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  1.3.1 .3.    Akukoae. 

C.  From  Currant  Creek  Canyon,  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.  Described  by  Mathews.  Contahis  perthitic 
microcline,  quarts,  biotite,  muscovite,  altered  plagioclase,  and  flakes  of  limonite.    Symbol,  1.4.1.2.   Omtote. 

D.  Biotite  granite.  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Described  by  R.  S.  Daly.  Contains  quarts,  orthoclase, 
plagioelase,  biotite,  magnetite,  sphene,  apatite,  and  siroon.    Symbol,  1.4.1.3.    Uparose. 

£.  Soda  gnmite,  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.  Contains  feldspar,  quarts, 
chlorite,  some  muscovite,  rutile,  leuooxraie,  hematite,  and  apatite,  and  sometimes  secondary  calcite. 
Symbol,  1.4.1.3.    Lipatou, 

F.  Oranitite,  near  Florissant^  Colorado.  Described  by  Mathews.  Contains  mlcrocUne,  albite,  quarts, 
andbfotlte.    Symbol,  1.4.1.4.    EaUerudote. 

O.  Oranlte,  Big  Timber  Creek,  Crasy  Mountahis,  Montana.  Reported  by  J.  E.  Wolff  as  containing 
quarts,  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  and  biotite.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toteanose. 

H.  Aplite,  Yuba  Oap,  Sierra  County,  California.  Described  by  H.  W.  Turner.  Contahis  orthoclase, 
quarts,  plagioclase,  a  little  mieroclhie.  brown  mica,  and  iron  ore.    Symbol,  lA.2Ji,     To9eano»e. 
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>  A.  Oautler  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  182, 1901,  p.  932)  found  traces  of  nitrogen,  argon,  arsenic,  and  iodine  in 
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All  of  the  rocks  here  cited  belong  in  the  first  subclass  of  Class  I 
and  lie  between  the  limits  indicated  by  the  symbols  1.3.1.2  and 
1.4.2.4.  Some  granites  appear  in  Washington's  tables  under  Class 
II,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  represent,  probably,  intermediate 
gradations  toward  the  syenites.  So  far  as  the  foregoing  analyses  are 
concerned,  they  show  that  up  to  this  point  the  quantitative  and 
mineralogical  classification  coincide  fairly  well  and  that  the  norms 
can  not  vary  very  much  from  the  modes.  The  normative  corundum  * 
probably  represents  the  micas,  either  muscovite  or  biotite,  or  both,  so 
that  the  actual  orthoclase  of  these  rocks  must  be  lower  than  is  shown 
in  the  norms.  The  latter  show  with  sufficient  emphasis  that  quartz 
and  alkali  feldspars  are  the  most  important  minerals  in  the  granite- 
rhyolite  group  and  that  the  rocks  differ  chiefly  in  the  varying  pro- 
portions of  quartz,  orthoclase  or  microcline,  and  aibite  or  anorthoclase. 
The  presence  of  much  muscovite  in  a  granite,  however,  would  increase 
the  divergence  between  norm  and  mode,  and  even  throw  the  rock 
into  some  other  order  than  those  shown  by  the  limiting  symbols  just 

given.  

THB  TBACHYTE-SYBNITB  aBOTTP. 

The  trachyte-syenite  series  of  rocks  differs  from  the  rhyoUte-granite 
series  in  being  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  quartz.  The  trachytes,  like 
the  rhyolites,  are  eruptive  rocks ;  the  syenites  resemble  granite  in  their 
plutonic  origin.  Between  trachyte  and  syenite  there  are  intermediate 
forms,  analogous  to  the  quartz  porphyries.  All  of  these  rocks  contain 
principally  alkali  feldspars,  with  subordinate  femic  minerals,  and 
often  alf erric  species  such  as  hornblende  or  mica.  These  minor  con- 
stituents are  recognized  in  nomenclature  by  such  terms  as  biotite 
trachyte,  mica  syenite,  hornblende  syenite,  etc.  There  are  also  many 
varietal  names,  which  are  based  on  minor  distinctions.  The  nephe- 
line  syenites  will  be  considered  separately.  The  following  analyses 
represent  typical  examples  within  the  series  as  defined  here; 

AT\aly9e8  of  trathyle-tyeniU  rocks, 

A.  Nordmarkite,  Mount  Aacutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand;  description  by  R.  8. 
Daly.  Contains  orthoclase,  plagloclase,  qoarta,  hornblende,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  slroon,  with  very 
Uttle  biotite,  tltanite,  dlopside,  and  allanlte.    Magmatio  symbol,  1.5.1.3.    PhUffrou. 

B.  Quartz  syenite  porphyry,  Gray  Butte,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 
Described  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Plrason.  Contains  anorthoclase,  microlites  of  plagioelase,  eglrite, 
augite,  quarts,  and  apatite,  with  an  oocftfional  slroon  and  traces  of  biotite.    Symbol,  1.6.1 .4.    JVbnfmarikose. 

C.  Biotite  trachyte,  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Reported 
by  Arnold  Hague  and  T.  A.  Jaggar  as  containing  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  chlorite. 
Sjrmbol,  1.5.1.4.    Nordmarkose. 

D.  Soda  syenite  porphyry,  Moccasin  Creek,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Stokes. 
Described  by  H.  W.  Turner.  Consists  mainly  of  aibite,  with  possibly  sdgirite.  Symbol,  IJ^l.5.  Twh 
lumnou. 

E.  Soda  syenite,  Douglas  Island,  Alaska.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Described  by  O.  F.  Becker.  Con- 
tains mostly  aibite,  with  secondary  quarts,  calcite,  and  pyrite.    Symbol,  1.5. 1 .5.    Ttuiunmott, 

F.  Biotite  trachyte,  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  R^KXted 
by  Hague  and  Jaggar  to  contain  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  biotite,  and  chknlte.    Sjrmbol,  1.5.2.3.    Puiukimc. 

Q.  Augite  syenite  porphyry,  Copper  Creek  basin,  Yellowstone  National  Pack.  Analysis  by  Hlllebnnd. 
Contains,  according  to  Hague  and  Jaggar,  augite,  biotite,  orthoclase,  a  little  hornblende,  and  quarts.  Sym- 
bol, L6.2.4.    Laurvlkote. 


I  Or  undistributed  alu 
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H.  Auglte  syenite,  Turnbadc  Cieekp  TuoUuniie  County,  California.  AnaSytta  by  Stokes.  Reported  by 
Turner  to  contain  orthoclase  and  aagite,  with  less  plagioclase  and  quarts.    Symbol,  II.6.1.2.    Bighwoodon. 

I«  Syenite,  Yogo  Peak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand.  Described  by  Weed 
Mid  PirssoD.  Contains  orthoclase,  ollgoclase,  quarts,  apatite,  titanlte,  iron  ores,  pyroxene,  hornblende 
and  blotlte,  with  traces  of  decomposition  products.    Symbol,  II.5.2J.    Mmtonote. 

J.  Syenite,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Reported  by  W.  Cross  to  contain  much 
alkali  feldspar,  some  oUgocIase,  auglte,  blotlte,  and  hornblende,  with  a  little  tltanlte,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  II.5.2.3.    Momonote. 

K.  Syenite,  Crasy  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysto  by  HUlebrand.  Reported  by  J.  E.  WoUT  to  contatai 
anorthoclase,  hornblende,  auglte,  sphene,  apatite,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  II.5.2.4.    A  kerose. 
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Arudysea  oftnu^nyte-wyeniu  rodk»~Continued. 
Vonu. 
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The  rocks  of  this  group,  bemg  deficient  in  quartz,  tend  to  run 
lower  in  silica  than  the  granites  and  rhyolites.  Their  magmatic 
range  is  between  1.5.1.3  and  II.5.2.4;  so  that,  despite  their  miner- 
alogical  similarities,  they  are  divided  between  two  classes,  but  fall 
within  each  class  into  the  same  order,  the  perfelic.  With  (Jecrease 
of  quartz,  at  one  end  of  the  series,  they  shade  into  rocks  in  which 
the  femic  minerals  are  no  longer  subordinate.  Among  these  femic 
rocks  are  found  varieties  which  have  been  named  minette,  kersantite, 
lamprophyre,  and  shonkinite.  Some  of  these  terms  are  vaguely  used, 
and  are  very  often  applied  to  rocks  of  a  transitional  character  which 
contain  considerable  amounts  of  soda-lime  feldspars.  The  subjoined 
analyses  represent  some  of  these  femic  syenites: 
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Analyses  offemic  syenUes. 

A.  Soda  minette,  Bnfhagen,  Langendal,  Norway.  Analysis  by  V.  S^hmdok.  Desoribed  by  W.  C. 
BrOgger  (IHe  ErupttYgestdne  des  Kristianlagebietes,  vol.  3,  18B8»  p.  130).  Contains,  in  approximate 
percentagesp  54  soda  feldspar,  20  tepldomelane,  13  sBgirine-aagite,  2)  ai>atlte,  and  1  sphene.  Magmatlo 
symbol,  II.5.2.4.    Akeroae. 

B.  Soda  minette,  Ha6,  Langesund  Fjord,  Norway.  Analysis  by  Sdunelck,  desoriptioQ  by  BrOggsr 
(Die  EruptiTgesteine  des  Krlstlanlagebietes,  yoI.  3, 1808,  p.  139).  Contains  about  61}  per  cent  soda  feld- 
spar, 26.5  lepidomelane,  16i  diopside,  2f  each  of  apatite  and  sphene.    Symbol,  II.6.1.4.    Laurdaioae. 

C.  Syenitic  lamprophyre.  Two  Buttes,  Prowers  County,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 
Contains,  according  to  W.  Cross,  alkali  feldspar,  diopside,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  oliylne.  Symbol, 
III.5.2.2.    Protoertose. 

D.  Shonklnite,  Beayer  Creek,  Beaipaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described 
by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  anorthociase,  diopside,  biotite,  iron  ores,  and  apatite,  with 
a  yery  little  olivine  and  nephelite.    Symbol,  III.5.1.3. 

E.  Shonklnite,  Yogo  Peak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  HlUebrand.  Described  by 
Weed  and  Pirsson.  Contains  augite  and  orthoolase,  with  biotite,  iron  ore,  andesine,  apatite,  olivine,  and 
a  trace  of  kaolin.    Symbol,  III.6.2.3.    Shonkinou. 
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A  comparison  of  the  norms  under  A  and  B  with  the  modes  as 
given  by  Brogger  will  show  how  widely  the  two  diverge.  These  two 
rocks  are  in  Class  II;  the  others,  on  account  of  their  higher  propor- 
tion of  f emic  minera.ls,  fall  in  Class  III.  All  five  of  the  rocks  contain 
micas,  which  accounts  for  some  of  the  diflferences  between  the  mag- 
matic  and  the  mineralogical  composition.  In  A  and  B,  also,  sphene 
is  reported,  while  in  the  norms  the  titanium  is  reckoned  entirely  as 
ihnenite. 

NEPHBUTE  BOCKS. 

In  the  norms  of  the  foregoing  rocks  small  quantities  of  nepheUte 
appear.  These  mark  a  transition  from  the  syenites  and  trachytes 
proper,  to  the  phonoUtes  and  nepheUne  syenites,  in  which  the  lenad 
minerals  replace  the  alkali  feldspars  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Taking  the  nephelite  rocks  first  in  order,  we  find  an  eruptive  and  a 
deep-seated  group,  just  as  with  the  trachyte-syenite  series.  Quartz 
is  excluded  from  these  rocks,  for  if  it  were  introduced  in  excess  into 
the  magma  it  would  convert  the  lenads  into  feldspars,  nepheUte  into 
albite,  and  leucite  into  orthoclase.  In  phonohte  we  have  commonly 
orthoclase,  nephelite,  and  pyroxene;  tinguaite  is  a  varietal  name. 
Some  rocks  richer  in  femic  minerals  than  the  phonolites  have  been 
classed  with  the  basaltic  basanites,  but  they  contain  so  little  soda- 
hme  feldspar  that  it  is  well  to  include  them  in  the  following  table, 
as  aUied  to  phonolite  chemically.  The  subjoined  data  relate  to  mem- 
bers of  the  eruptive  series. 

Analyses  of  eruptive  nephelite  rocks. 

A.  Phonolite,  Soathboro,  Massachusetts.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Collected  by  B.  K.  Emerson 
but  not  described.    Magmatlc  symbol,  1.6.1.4.    Miatkoae. 

B.  Phonolite,  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  milebrand.  Described  by  W.  Cros. 
Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite,  eeglrite,  noselite,  sodalite,  sphene,  apatite,  and  siroon;  also  seoondaiy 
zeolites  and  calcite,  but  no  magnetite.    Symbol,  1.6.1.4.    MUukote. 

C.  Phonolite,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Cross.  Contains  ortho- 
clase, nephelite,  sodalite,  noselite,  eegirite,  etc.    Symbol,  1.6.1.4.    Miaskose. 

D.  Phonolite,  Pleasant  Valley,  CoUiax  County,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by 
Cross  to  contain  nephelite,  alkali  feldspar,  aegirite,  traoes  of  magnetite,  and  a  little  noselite  or  sodalite. 
Symbol.  1.6.1.4.    Mia»ko»e. 

E.  Tinguaite,  Bear  Creek,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  H. 
Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contahis  orthoclase,  nephelite,  canorinite,  auglte,  eeglrite,  apatite,  a  little  soda- 
lite, and  a  doubtful  hornblende.    Symbol,  II.6.1.3.    JudUhoae. 

¥>  Phonolite,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by  Cross  to  contain  ortho- 
clase, nephelite,  and  sgirite,  with  a  very  little  hornblende,  augite,  and  magnetite.  Symbol,  n.6.1.4. 
Laurdaloae. 

G.  Basanite,  near  Big  Mountain,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand;  description  by  Cross. 
Contains  alkali  feldsimr.  augite,  magnetite,  olivine,  nephelite,  aegirite,  biotlte,  and  seolitic  minerals.  Sym- 
bol .  n  .6.2.4,    Esaexoie, 

H.  Basanite.  Mount  Inge,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand;  description  by  Cross.  Con- 
tains orthoclase.  nephelite,  hornblende,  augite,  segirine-augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  a  trace  of 
pyrite.   Symbol,  II.7.1.4.   Lujavrott, 
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The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  deep-seated  rocks  of  ibe 
nephelite  series: 

Andly»e8  of  deep-seated  nephdiu  rocks, 

A.  EIsBolite  syenite,  or  iltchfleldite,  Litchfleld,  Maine.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Ealcins.  Described  by  W.  fi. 
Bayley.  Contains  elseolite,  two  feldspars,  and  lepldomelaoe,  with  aooessory  sodalite,  cancrinite,  iid 
tircon.    Mac^matio  symbol,  1.5.1.4.    Nordmarkote. 

B.  Eleeolite  syenite,  Beemersville,  New  Jersey.  Analysis  by  Ealdns.  Described  by  J.  P.  Iddingi. 
Contains  nephelite,  orthoclase,  eeglrite,  and  biotite,  with  less  melanlte,  titanite,  apatite,  masBstitB,  sod 
siroon.    Symbol,  1.6.6.3.    Beemerote. 

C.  Nephelite  syenite,  BrookviUe,  New  Jersey.  Analysis  by  O.  Stelger.  Described  by  F.  L.  Rsnarae. 
Contains  alkali  feldspars,  altered  nephelite,  amphibole,  biotite,  cancrinite,  plagioclase,  mosoorite,  egniBd- 
augite,  apatite,  fluorite,  and  traces  of  magnetite,  with  secondary  analdte,  sericite,  and  natrolite  (?).  Symbol, 
1.6.2.4.     Viezxenote. 

D.  EIsBoUte  syenite,  Red  HiU,  Monltonboro,  New  Hampshire.  AnalysU  by  W.  F.  Hillebraad;  deserip- 
tlon  by  Bayley.  Contains  elasollte,  hornblende,  augite,  biotite,  sodalite,  albite,  and  ortbocbse,  vitfa 
accessory  apatite,  spfaene,  magnetite,  and  an  occasional  siroon.    Symbol,  II.5.1.4.     UmpUkou, 

E.  Nephelite  syoiite.  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  HiUabrand.  Described  by  W.  CnaL 
Contains  alkali  feddspars,  nepheUte,  sodallte,  augite,  some  legirine,  hornblende,  biotite,  sphene,  ipstita, 
and  magnetite.    Symbol,  II.5.2.4.    Akeroae. 

F.  Urtlte,  Kola  Peninsula,  Ffailand.  Analysis  by  N.  Sahlbom.  Described  by  W.  Ramsay,  GeoL 
F0ren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  18,  p.  463, 1896.  Contains,  in  percentages,  nephelite,  85.7;  pyroxene,  mostly  sgirtto^ 
12.0;  and  apatite,  2.0.    Symbol,  n.0. 1.4.     Urtoae. 

O.  IJolite,  livaara,  Finland.  Analysis  by  A.  ZlHiacos.  Described  by  W.  Hadcman,  Bull.  Comm.  |6i 
Fhiland,  No.  11.  1900.  Contains,  in  ayerage  percentages,  nephelite,  61.6;  pyroxene,  38.2;  ^latite,  4X 
titanite,  2.1;  and  ivaarite,  0.7.    Symbol,  n.9. 1.4.     Urtose. 

H.  Theralite,  Crasy  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  HlDebrand.  Contains,  according  to  J.  B.  WoU; 
augite,  SBglrite,  biotite,  sodalite,  nephelite,  feldspar,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  titanite.  Symbol,  in.7.1.i 
Mttlignote. 
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A  comparison  of  these  norms  with  the  modes  indicated  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  rocks  shows  great  divergencies.  The  normative  and 
actual  minerals  are  only  in  part  the  same.  All  of  the  rocks,  however, 
consist  dominantly  of  alkali  feldspar  and  nephelite,  with  var3ning 
accessories.  In  the  Brookville  syenite  the  normative  anorthite  shows 
a  gradation  toward  the  plagioclase  rocks.  The  urtite  and  ijolite  rep- 
resent the  highest  proportions  of  nepheUte;  and  in  the  theralite  we 
have  the  femic  minerals  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  rock.  Taken 
all  together,  the  nephelite  rocks,  eruptive  and  plutonic,  range  from 
1.5.1.4  to  III.7.1.4.  The  mineralogical  variations  are  great  enough 
to  justify  a  much  more  minute  subdivision  in  classification  than  they 
are  given  here.  The  many  varietal  names  that  have  been  given  the 
nepheline  syenites  follow  from  a  recognition  of  their  differences. 
Ditroite,  foyaite,  laurdalite,  litchfieldite,  urtite,  and  ijolite  are  exam- 
ples of  this  varied  nomenclature.^ 

1 A  very  full  description  of  the  Norwegian  nepheline  syenites  is  given  by  W.  C.  BrOgger  in  his  work  Die 
EniptiTgesteine  des  Kristianiagebietes,  especially  In  part  3  (1896).  Laurdalite,  heumlte,  nepheline  por- 
phyry, foyaite,  and  bedrumite  are  the  nephelite  rooks  described  in  this  memoir.  A  remarkable  rook 
found  in  Dungannon  Township,  Ontario,  has  been  described  by  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser., 
vol.  17, 1904,  p.  209.  It  contains  72.2  per  cent  of  nepheUte,  with  15.09  of  hornblende  and  5.14  of  oanorinite. 
Some  minor  constituents  are  also  present.  This  rook  Adams  has  named  moomouthite  and  its  norm  diffen 
widely  from  its  mode.  On  the  origin  of  "alkaline"  rooks  see  H.  I.  Jensen,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  New  South 
Wales,  vol.  33, 1906,  p.  401,  and  R.  A.  Daly,  BuU.  Oeol.  Soc  America,  vol.  21, 1910,  p  87. 
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The  leucite-bearing  rocks  are  much  less  common  than  those  carry- 
mg  nepheUte,  and,  like  the  latter,  have  been  designated  by  various 
names.  The  following  examples  among  those  containing  little  or  no 
soda-lime  feldspar  will  suffice  to  show  their  composition: 

Arudyses  of  leucite  rocks. 

A.  P80udol0Uoito4odaUte  tinguaite,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 
Described  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite,  sodallte,  noaellte,  segiritie, 
diopside,  and  fluorite.  Magmatio  symbol,  II.7.1.3.  Janeirote.  Although  leucite  is  not  reported  here,  it 
appears  abundantly  in  the  norm. 

B.  Arkite,  or  leucite  syenite,  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  Described  and  analysed  by  H.  S.  Washington, 
Jour.  Geology,  vol.  9,  1901,  p.  616.  Contains,  in  percentages,  orthoclase,  3.9;  leucite,  36.9;  nephelite,  25.5; 
segirite,  8.4;  diopside,  10.8;  garnet,  14.5.    Symbol,  II.9.1.3.    Arkaruose. 

C.  Wyomingite,  Boar's  Tusk,  Leucite  Hills,  Wyoming.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  W.Cross.    Contains  pblogopite,  leucite,  diopside,  and  apatite.    Symbol,  III.6.1.1.     Wifomitiffote. 

D.  Leucitite,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  Weed  and  PirsSGOi 
as  an  olivine-free  leucite  basalt.  Contains  leucite,  augite,  iron  oxides,  rarely  biotlte,  and  a  little  glassy 
base.    Symbol,  III.8.1.2.    Chotote. 

E.  Leucitite,  Alban  Hills,  Italy.  Described  and  analysed  by  Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser., 
vol.  9,  p.  53, 1900.  Contains  leucite,  nephelite,  melilite,  diopside,  magnetite,  a  trace  of  biotlte,  and  scarcely 
any  apatite.    Symbol.  III.8.2.2.    Atbanote. 

F.  Madupite,  Leucite  Hills,  Wyoming.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand.  Described  by  Cross.  Contains 
diopside  and  phlogoplte,  with  perofskite  and  magnetite,  hi  a  glassy  base  of  nearly  the  composition  of  leucite. 
Symbol,  in.9.1.2.    Madupote. 

Q.  Missourite,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysed  by  E.  B.  Hurlbut.  Desoribed  by  Weed 
and  Pizsson  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  237, 1905.  Contains  leucite,  augite,  biotlte,  olivine,  apatite, 
iron  ore,  some  seolites,  and  analcite.  Symbol,  IV.1.1.2.  In  this  rock,  as  the  symbol  indicates,  femic 
minerals  are  dominant. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  many  rocks  specifically  desig- 
nated as  leucite-bearing  which,  as  interpreted  by  Washington,  reveal 
no  leiicite  in  the  norms.^  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  leucite 
rocks  are  all  effusive  and  never  deep  seated;  at  least  no  plutonic 
member  of  the  group  is  known.  In  an  abyssal  rock,  which  has  con- 
soUdated  under  pressure,  water  is  retained;  and  in  such  cases,  when 
magnesium  and  potassium  available  for  the  formation  of  oHvine  and 
leucite  are  present,  biotite  is  produced  instead.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  fusion  of  biotite  yields  olivine,  leucite,  some  glass, 
and  a  little  spinel.^  By  fusing  biotite  and  microcline  together, 
Fouqufi  and  L6vy  ■  obtained  a  mixture  of  leucite,  olivine,  and  mag- 
netite,  together  with  a  mineral  resembling  melilite,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  that  species.  A  magma,  then,  which  would  form 
biotite  under  pressure,  will  lose  water  if  it  solidifies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  may  generate  oUvine  and  leucite. 

The  other  lenad  minerals,  sodahte,  noseUte,  and  hauynite,  are  also 
noteworthy  constituents  of  certain  rare  rocks,  which  we  need  not 
consider  in  detail.  SodaUte  syenite,  hatiynophyre,  and  nosean  sani- 
dinite  are  names  of  rocks  in  which  these  minerals  are  conspicuous.^ 

One  sodaUte  syenite,  however,  is  included  in  the  next  table  of 
analyses,  for  the  reason  that  it  also  contains  analcite,  a  rock-making 
mineral  whose  significance  has  been  reahzed  only  within  recent  years. 

I  On  the  fonnatioii  of  leaJoite  in  igneous  roeks,  see  H.  S.  Washington,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  pp.  257, 
367.    Also  in  his  Roman  oomagmatic  region,  Pub.  No.  51  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  1008. 

*  See  H.  Bftokstr<»m,  Qeol.  Fdren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  18, 1886,  p.  155. 

*  Synthtee  des  nUnArauz  et  des  roches,  p.  77. 

*  For  analyses  see  Washington's  Tables,  Prof.  Paper  T7.  S.  Qeol.  Surrey  No.  14, 1903,  pp.  201, 215, 303» 
a05,  340,  351. 
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AKALCITB  BOCKS. 

The  occurrence  of  analcite  as  a  primaiy  mineral  was  first  recog- 
nized by  W.  Lindgren/  who  described  certain  rocks  from  Montana 
as  analcite  basalts.  In  them  the  analcite  played  a  part  like  that 
usually  taken  by  the  feldspars.  Since  then  the  mineral  has  been 
identified  in  a  considerable  number  of  other  rocks,*  and  W.  Cross  ' 
has  found  it  to  be  commonly  present  in  the  phonohtes  of  Cripple 
Creek.  According  to  L.  V.  Pirsson,*  the  supposed  "glass  base"  of 
monchiquite  is  really  analcite.  This  rock  was  originally  described 
by  M.  Hunter  and  H.  Rosenbusch  ^  as  consisting  of  olivine,  with 
either  amphibole,  pyroxene,  or  biotite,  or  all  three,  in  a  glassy  ground- 
mass;  but  the  composition  of  the  latter  is  that  of  analcite,  and  like 
analcite  it  gelatinizes  with  weak  acids.  In  a  magma  having  the 
general  composition  of  a  nepheline  rock,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  water  is  an  important  factor.  If  water  is  retained,  analcite  is 
likely  to  be  formed;  if  lost,  then  nepheline  is  generated.  Analcite, 
however,  is  more  nearly  akin,  structurally,  to  leucite  than  to  nephe- 
lite,  and  between  the  leucite  and  analcite  rocks  there  are  strong 
resemblances.  The  following  analyses  represent  the  last-named  rock 
family: 

Analyses  of  analcite  rocks. 

A.  Sodalito  syenite,  Square  Butte,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville. 
Described  by  W.  Lindgren,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  46, 1803,  p.  388.  Contains,  in  peiceiDtages,  ortbo- 
claMp  50;  albite,  15;  hornblende,  23;  sodalite,  8;  analcite,  3.    Mag^tic  symbol  1.5.2.3.    Pulatkose. 

B.  Analcite  tinguaite,  Manchester,  Massachusetts.  Analyzed  and  described  by  H.  S.  Washington,  Am. 
Joor.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1888,  p.  182.  Contains,  in  percentages,  analcite,  37.4;  albite,  20.9;  nepheiite,  10^9 
orthoolase,  17.3;  segirlte,  10.2;  pyroxene,  3.3.    Symbol  1.6.1.4.    Miatkosi. 

C.  Heronite,  Heron  Bay,  Lake  Superior.  Analysis  by  II.  W.  Charlton.  Described  by  A.  P.  Coleman, 
Joor.  Geology,  vol.  7, 1809,  p.  431.  Contains,  in  percentages,  analcite,  47.0;  orthodase,  28J24;  labradorite* 
13.0;  ogirite,  4.04;  llmonite,  3.50;  calcite,  1.96.    Symbol,  1.6.1.4.    MUukott. 

D.  Monchiquite,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  H. 
Weed  and  L.  V.  Piiason.,  Contains  olivine,  augite,  biotite,  aoialcite,  and  apatite,  with  traces  of  serpentine 
and  chlorite.  Symbol,  in.6.1.4.  No  subrang  name  assigned.  Called  analcite  basalt  in  Washington's 
tables. 

E.  Monchlqnite,  Cabo  Frio,  Brasil.  Described  by  Hunter  and  Rosenbusch,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  voL  11, 
1890,  p.  445.  Analysis  by  M.  Hunter.  The  type  of  monchiquite,  as  described  above.  Symbol,  III.6.2.4. 
Monduqttote. 

F.  Mondiiquite,  Big  Baldy,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HUlebrtnd.  De- 
scribed by  Weed  and  Pirsson.  Contahis  pjrroxene,  a  few  serpenUnlsed  olivines,  iron  ore,  and  apatite,  In  a 
base  of  analcite.    Symbol,  III.6.2.4.    Monchiquose. 

O.  Monchiquite,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote.  Described  by  Weed  and 
Pirsson.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  biotite,  iron  ore,  apatite,  and  analcite,  with  some  serpentine  and  a  little 
kaolin.    Symbol,  in.6.2.4.    MondUquose. 

H.  Analcite  basalt,  near  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  W.  Cross. 
Contains  augite,  olivine,  analcite,  alkali  feldspars,  biotite,  and  apatite.    Symbol,  m.6.2.4.    MoneUfuoK, 

1  Proc.  California  Acad.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  3, 1891,  p.  51. 

s  See  citations  under  analcite  in  Chapter  X ,  ante,  pp.  351, 352. 

s  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1896,  p.  32. 

•  lour.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1886,  p.  679. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  454. 
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In  these  norms  analcite  is  represented  by  normative  nephelite;  and 
biotite,  in  part,  by  olivine.  The  anorthite  in  some  of  them  indicates 
a  shading  toward  the  plagioclase  rocks. 
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THB  ICONZONITB  OBOUP. 

The  rhyolite-granite  series  of  rocks,  and  the  trachyte-syenite  series 
also,  are  defined  by  the  predominance  in  them  of  alkali  feldspars,  and 
commonly  of  orthoclase.  The  andesite-diorite  series,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  characterized  by  plagioclase  feldspars;  but  between  these 
rocks  and  those  already  described  there  are  all  sorts  of  gradations. 
Between  the  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  rocks,  therefore,  considera- 
tions of  conVeDience  have  led  to  the  formation  of  an  intermediate 
group,  whose  granitoid  members  are  known  as  monzonites.  Quartz 
monzonite  corresponds  to  granite,  monzonite  to  syenite,  and  so  on. 
The  effusive  equivalents,  intermediate  between  trachyte  and  andesite, 
have  been  named  latites.\.All  of  these  rocks  carry  orthoclase  or 
anorthoclase  with  plagioclase"^  approximately  equal  amoimts,  with 
or  without  quartz,  and  with  smalldr^mounts  of  the  ferromagnesian 
silicates.  The  next  table  of  analysesM*epreBents  members  of  this 
intermediate  group.  ^  . 

Analyses  of  monzonites  and  latites. 

A.  Quarto  monzonltep  Hailey,  Idaho.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HUlebrand.  D«8cribed^l^W.  Lindgran. 
Contains  quartz,  orthoclase,  microclinfi,  oligodase,  blotlte,  apatite,  titanite,  and  magnetltl^  Magmatio 
symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toaoanoae. 

B.  Quarto  monzonite,  TeUuride  quadrangle,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Descril)^  ^7  W. 
Cross.  Contains  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  in  nearly  equal  amounto,  quarts,  augite,  homblende,^totite> 
magnetite,  and  apatite.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.    Toacanon,  \ 

C.  BiotiteHiuglte  latlte,  near  Closer  Meadow,  Tuolumne  County,  CaUfomla.  Analysis  by  Hilleb#A<l* 
Described  by  F.L.Ransome.    Contains  plagioclase,  blotlte,  augite,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  glass.    Ssm^^ 

D.  Monsonita,  Tintic  district,  Utah.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  G.  W .  Tower  and  G.  0. 8mi^ 
Contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quarto,  hornblende,  blotlte,  magnetite,  apatite,  siroon,  and  titanite,  with  tf 
little  chlorite  and  epidote.    Symbol,  II.4.3.3.    Harzoie.  ^^ 

E.  Monzonite  (yogoite),  Yogo  Peak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  De- 
scribed by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  oligodase,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  blotlte, ' 
apatite,  titanite,  iron  ore,  and  a  little  kaolin.    Symbol,  U.6.2.3.    Momonoae. 

F.  Augite  latlte,  Dardanelle  flow,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by 
Ransome.  Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  iron  ore,  some  olivine,  apatite,  and  brown  glass.  Symbol,  II.5.2.3. 
Momonoae. 

Q.  Augite  latlte.  Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand.  Described 
by  Ransome.    Contains  Ubradorite,  olivine,  augite,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  II.5.3.3.    Shoahonaae. 

H.  Monsonite,  La  Plata  Mountahis,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  Cross.  ContAins 
orthoclase  and  plagioclase  in  nearly  equal  amounts,  augite,  hornblende,  quarto,  titanite,  magnettte,  and. 
apatite.    Symbol,  II.5.3.4.    Andoac. 
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THE  AKDBSITE-DIOBITB  8EBIBS. 

From  the  monzonite  group  to  the  dacites  and  quartz  dioiites  the 
gradation  is  veiy  slight.  These  rocks,  which  mark  the  persilicic  end 
of  the  andesite-diorite  series,  are  characterized  by  quartz,  with  plagio- 
clase  as  the  prevailing  feldspar,  and  with  subordinate  amounts  of 
femic  minerals.  The  dacites  are  eruptive  rocks;  the  quartz  diorites 
are  their  granitoid  or  plutonic  equivalents.  They  correspond  to  rhyo- 
lite  and  granite  in  the  orthoclase  series,  and  between  dacite  and 
quartz  diorite  there  are  porphyritic  forms  analogous  to  the  quartz 
porphyries.  For  dacites  and  quartz  diorites  a  single  group  of 
analyses  must  suffice,  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  dacites  and  quartz  diorites, 

A.  Dacita  Bear  Creak  Falls  Shasta  Oounty,  Califomia.  Analysis  by  R.  B.  Rlggs. 
Dlller.  ContaiDS  piagkxdasa,  with  a  little  sanidine,  hornblende,  quarts,  magnetite,  so 
sions,  and  glass.    Magmatlc  symbol,  1.4.2.4.    Lauenou. 

B.  Quarts  dlorlte,  near  Enterprise,  Batte  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand. 
by  H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  plagioolaae,  potash  feldspar,  quarts,  hornblende,  mica,  and  i 
Symbol,  1.4.2.4.    LaatenoM. 

C.  Dacite»  Sepulcher  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield.  Described 
by  J.  P.  Iddlngs.    Contains  plagioclase,  quarts,  biotite,  and  hornblende.    Symbol,  1.4.3.4.     YtiUmMtimote. 

D.  Quarts  diorite.  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  I>e8Cribed  by  W.  8.  Bayley. 
Contains  feldspar,  quartz,  hornblende,  chlorite,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  ruMle.  Symbol,  11.4.2^ 
AdameUoBe, 

E.  Quarts-mica  diorite,  near  Milton,  Sierra  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Described 
by  Turner.    Containes  plagioclase,  quarts,  hornblende,  brown  mica,  iron  ore,  and  apatite.   Banote, 

F.  Quarts-mica  diorite.  Electric  Peak,  YeUowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Described 
by  Iddlngs.  Contains  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  quarts,  biotite,  hornblende,  augite,  and  hypeistheoe. 
Symbol,  II.  4.3. 4.     Tunalote. 

O.  Quarts-mica  diorite,  Yaqui  Creek,  Mariposa  County,  Califomia.  Analjrsis  by  O.  Steiger.  Described 
by  Turner.  Contabis  plagioclase,  quarts,  biotite,  hornblende,  a  little  pyroxene,  Iran  ore,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  II.  4.3. 4.     TondlMe. 

H.  Quartz-mica-homblende  diorite.  Stone  Run,  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand. 
Described  by  A.  O .  Leonard.  Contains  hornblende,  biotite,  quarts,  plagioclase,  a  little  orthoolaae,  slroon, 
apatite,  tltanlte,  and  magnetite,  with  secondary  chlorite  and  epidote.    Symbol,  II.  4.4.3.   Bwndou. 
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57.98 
13.58 
3.11 
8.68 
2.87 
2.01 
3.56 
3.44 

}  2.47 

1.75 

57.26 

6.51 

3.27 

5.19 

3.41 

6.69 

2.65 

2.93 

.20 

.95 

.53 

65.11 
16.21 
1.06 
3.19 
2.57 
3.97 
4.00 
2.51 

.71 

58.09 

17.46 

1.12 

5.08 

4.06 

6.24 

2.94 

2.02 

.29 

1.45 

.95 

58.57 

ALO 

16.10 

Fei^;" ::      .. . 

2.89 

Feb... 

6.12 

MeO 

2.38 

•r*ei jr  -•••• 

CaO 

7.39 

NajO 

2.11 

KoO 

1.01 

HoO- 

.21 

H,04- 

2.72 
.15 

1.27 

TiOo 

L41 

ZrOo 

.09 

CO,             

.21 
.17 
.05 
.02 

none 

p,o* 

.03 



.11 

trace 
.13 
.12 

.29 

.30 

.02 
trace 
none 

.37 

8&?  .     

CI                     

trace 

VjOj,.            

1 

.02 

iiuo 

trace 

.06 

trace 

none 

trace 

.06 

trace 

trace 

none 
"'."36* 

.13 

.04 

trace 

trace 

.18 

.10 

.06 

trace 

none 

".oi* 

none 
.07 
.04 

none 
.11 

.18 

BaO 

trace 

SrO 

txace 

LLO 

tXSiCe 

c 

100.21 

100.08 

100.27 

99.91 

100.23 

100.33 

100.37 

100.07 
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A 

B 

G 

D 

£ 

F 

0 

H 

Q 

25.4 
18.3 
35.6 
14.2 

27.1 
10.0 
41.4 
15.3 

25.0 
12.2 
30.9 
18.1 

.7 

11.1 
20.0 
29.9 
10.0 
.5 

10.3 
17.2 
22.5 
24.5 

18.5 
15.0 
33.5 
18.9 

11.2 
12.2 
24.6 
28.4 

21.3 

or 

ab 

an 

c 

6.1 
17.8 
31.4 

di ' 

7.3 

10.9 

4.6 

.8 
9.7 
1.6 

2.1 

16.0 

1.6 

4.5 

hy 

mt 

.7 

3.1 
1.6 

6.2 
2.8 

17.7 
8.0 

10.0 
4.2 

hm 

3.2 

il 

.5 

2.6 

3.4 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

2.8 

tn 

.4 

1 

With  the^e  rocks  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  normative  ortho- 
clase  in  part  represents  biotite.  The  actual  orthoclase,  therefore,  will 
be  less  in  amount  than  appears  in  the  norms. 

Dacite  is  a  quartz  andesite;  and  the  andesites  which  are  poor  or 
lacking  in  quartz  form  a  group  of  rocks  parallel  with  the  trachytes. 
They  contain  plagioclase  as  a  principal  constituent,  with  subordinate 
biotite,  hornblende,  or  pyroxene.  Six  analyses  of  andesites  are  given 
in  the  next  table. 
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THE  DATA  OF  GEOCHEHISTBT. 


Analyses  ofandemtea. 

A.  From  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebiand.  Aocordinc  to  W.  Cross,  it  contains 
plagioclase,  orthoclase  (T),  augite,  Iddingsite,  hypersthene,  flakes  of  llmonlte,  and  a  little  tridymite* 
Magmatlc  symbol,  1.6.2.3.    PuUukose. 

B.  From  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  0.  Ealdns.  Described  by  Cross.  Contains  plagioclase, 
orthoclase,  auglte,  biotite,  hornblende,  quarts,  magnetite,  and  apatite.    Symbol,  U.5.2.4.    Akeroae, 

C.  Augite  andeslte,  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  According 
to  Arnold  Hagae  and  T.  A.  Jaggar  it  contains  plagloelase,  augite,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  serpentinixed 
olivine.    Symbol,  II.5.3.3.    Sho8hono»e. 

D.  Augite-bronzlte  andesite,  Unga  Island  Alaska.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand.  Described  by  O.  F. 
Becker.  Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  broncite,  a  little  glass,  and  some  indeterminate  material.  Symbol, 
II.5.3.4.    Andoae. 

E.  Hypersthene  andesite,  Franklin  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand. 
Reported  by  H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  plagioclase,  rhombic  pjrrozene,  augite,  and  magnetite.  Symbol, 
n.5.4.3.    HeMose. 

F.  Augite  andesite,  near  Electric  Peak,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand. 
Described  by  J.  P.  Iddings.  Contains  plagioclase,  malacollte,  actinolite,  and  magnetite.  Symb(d, 
III.5.3.3.    KemaXlenoae. 


SiOo.. 
AI2O,. 
Fe^a. 
FeO... 
MgO.. 
CaO.. 
Na-0. 
K36... 


Tib,... 
ZrOo... 
P,0,... 

NiO... 
BaO... 
SrO.... 
Li,0... 
FeSj... 


62.64 

17.82 

3.91 

.31 

.47 

3.22 

4.47 

4.99 

.58 

.65 

.59 

.08 

.25 


57.01 
18.41 
3.69 
2.36 
2.34 
4.29 
4.95 
3.72 

2.29 

.27 


.42 


.04 


.21 


.28 
.07 


51.17 

16.14 

4.11 

4.48 

4.82 

7.72 

2.99 

3.54 

.63 

2.24 

1.01 

none 

.48 

.04 

.21 

.01 

.20 

.10 

trace 

.05 


100.37 


99.96 


99.94 


56.63 

16.85 

3.62 

3.44 

4.23 

7.53 

3.08 

2.24 

.80 

.51 

.67 


56.88 

18.25 

2.35 

4.45 

4.07 

7.53 

3.29 

1.42 

.24 

.50 

.45 


.16 

.04 

.23 

trace? 

.09 

trace 

trace 

.06 


.30 


.18 


.11 

.04 

trace 


100.18 


100.06 


50.59 

11.49 

1.83 

7.64 

11.27 

8.79 

2.27 

2.33 

.21 

1.76 

.80 


.48 
.04 
.17 
.06 
.10 
.03 
trace 


99.86 


Norms. 


Q.. 
or., 
ab. 
an. 
di. 
hy. 


mt.. 
hm. 
il... 
ap.. 


10.2 
30.0 
37.7 
13.6 
1.8 
.4 


3.9 
.6 


2.2 

22.2 

41.9 

16.7 

1.7 

5.9 


5.3 


.5 
1.0 


20.6 
25.2 
20.3 
12.4 

8.5 
.6 

5.8 


1.8 
1.1 


9.1 

13.3 

26.2 

25.3 

9.1 

8.4 


5.3 


1.2 


9.1 

8.3 

27.8 

30.9 

5.3 

13.2 


3.5 


13.8 
19.4 
13.9 
22.4 

8.7 
14.1 

2.6 


1.5 
1.0 
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Diorite  is  the  plutonic  equivalent  of  andesite.  It  is  commonly 
defined  as  a  granitoid  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  plagioclase,  with 
either  biotite  or  hornblende,  or  both;  but  many  diorites  carry  pyrox- 
ene also,  and  shade  into  the  gabbros.  In  fact,  as  the  femic  minerals 
become  more  prominent  in  rocks  the  problems  of  classification 
become  more  complex,  and  the  results  are  less  satisfactory  than  with 
the  similar  mixtures  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  A  vanety  of  diorite  is 
called  ''camptonite."  Tonalite  and  kersantite  are  other  varieties. 
The  following  analyses  represent  the  diorite  group: 

Analyses  of  diorites. 

A.  Diorite,  Mount  Aacntney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hiltebrand.  Described  by  R.  A.  Daly. 
Contains  bomblende,  aogite,  biotite,  plagioclase,  tltaniferous  magnetite,  titanite,  zircon,  and  quarts. 
Magmatic  symbol,  II.5.2.3.    Momtmose, 

B .  Diorite  porphyry,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Anal3rsis  by  HlUebrand.  Described  by  W.  Cross. 
Contains  hornblende,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  quartz,  titanite,  apatite,  and  magnetite,  with  secondary 
epidote,  chlorite,  and  calcite.    Symbol,  II.5.2.4   AlteroBe. 

C.  Diorite,  Crazy  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  According  to  J.  E.  Wolil  It  contains 
biotite,  labradorite,  augite,  orthoclase,  quarts,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  hornblende.  Symbol,  n.6.3.3. 
Shoshonoae. 

D .  Tonalite,  South  Leyerett,  Massachusetts.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins.  Described  by  B .  K.  Emerson. 
Contains  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  epidotio  quartz  veins.    Symbol,  n.5.3.4.    Andote. 

E.  Diorite,  South  Honcut  Creek,  Butte  County,  Califtimia.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by 
H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  a  little  chlorite.    Symbol,  U.5.3.5.    Beerbachoae. 

F.  Camptonite,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by  Cross  to  contain 
hornblende,  augite,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  some  secondary  calcite.  Symbol, 
m.5.3.3.    KentaUenoae. 

G.  Camptonite,  Mount  Aacutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Daly.  Contains 
plagioclase,  hornblende,  a  little  augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  apatite.   Symbol,  m.5.3.4.    CampUmose. 

H.  Diorite,  Hump  Mountain,  Mitchell  County,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported 
by  A.  Keith  to  contain  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  hornblende,  quartz,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  garnet.  Symbol, 
in.5.4.3.    Auvergnose. 
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F 

0 
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SiOo 

57.97 

17.  28 

2.23 

3.75 

2.20 

4.33 

4.31 

4.12 

.18 

.57 

.05 
.64 

60.44 

16.65 

2.31 

3.09 

2.18 

4.22 

5.18 

2.71 

.36 

1.07 

.60 

57.97 

15.65 

.73 

2.80 

4.96 

10.93 

3.03 

3.16 

.22 

.38 

.60 

55.51 
16.51 
1.68 
4.57 
6.73 
6.73 
3.19 
2.46 

}  1.53 

.91 

57.87 

16.30 

1.71 

3.86 

5.50 

5.53 

5.01 

.75 

.26 

2.40 

.53 

47.25 
15.14 
5.05 
4.95 
6.87 
9.98 
2.39 
2.60 
.40 
2.12 
1.22 

48.22 

14.27 

2.46 

9.00 

6.24 

8.45 

2.90 

1.93 

.28 

1.66 

2.79 

.03 

.15 

.64 

.10 

.05 

40.91 

AloO, 

15.85 

Fe^O^^^^^^^^^             

2.86 

FeO. 

9.95 

MeO 

7.01 

CaO 

9.62 

NaoO    

2.65 

kIo 

.69 

H-O- 

.24 

H0O+ 

1.62 

T1O2 

2.03 

ZrOj       

none 

COo 

.48 
.29 

1.87 
.25 

pA 

.15 

.17 

.27 

.26 

cf 

F 

.04 

".62' 

trace 

VjOj            

.05 

.03 

Cr^O. 

.01 

MnO 

.15 
trace 
.07? 

.13 

none 

.12 

.11 

tiace 

trace 

.11 

.08 

.17 
.02 
.08 
.05 
trace 
none 

.20 
.03 
.04 

"'"."36" 

.22 

^NiCo^O  . 

.03 

bao^.. :;:::;;;.. ::.^ 

.09 

.02 

trace 

.02 

.05 
trace 
trace 

trace? 

SrO    

trace? 

LLO 

trace 

FeS* 

.32 
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99.75 
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100.12 
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Analyses  of  (Honbes-^-Contimxed, 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Q 

4.9 
24.5 
37.2 
15.0 

7.7 
16.1 
44.0 
13.9 

3.1 
18.9 
25.7 
19.5 

2.3 
14.5 
26.7 
23.4 

5.0 

4.4 

41.9 

20.3 

or 

15.0 
17.8 
22.8 
1.4 
21.4 

"Y.2 
7.4 
2.3 

11.1 
24.6 
20.3 

3.9 

ab 

22.5 

an - . . ,  T  - .     ,  - 

29.2 

ne      .         .... 

di 

2.5 
6.9 

5.7 
5.5 

27.8 
2.7 

8.1 
18.4 

5.9 

16.5 

15.1 
9.2 
6.4 
3.5 
5.4 
1.3 

15.1 

hy 

8.1 

of.  .  :    

10.7 

mt 

3.2 
2.9 
1.3 

3.2 
1.2 

1.2 
1.1 

2.6 
1.7 

2.3 
1.1 

4.2 

il 

3.8 

an 

THE  BASALTS. 

The  basalts  form  an  ill-defined  group  of  lavas  which  vary  from  the 
andesites  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  femic  minerals. 
Plagioclase,  pyroxene,  often  olivine,  and  magnetite  are  the  principal 
minerals  of  basalt,  but  many  variations  of  it  are  known.  Some 
basalts  are  free  from  olivine,  other  examples  contain  such  minerals  as 
leucite,  nephelite,  melilite,  etc.  Hornblende  basalts  are  known,  but 
they  are  rare.  In  a  few  basalts  quartz  has  been  identified,  but  it^ 
presence  is  anomalous  and  not  well  explained.^  The  following 
analyses  relate  to  basalt,  as  the  imqualified  term  is  commonly  used: 

ATUilyses  of  basalts. 

A.  Basalt,  early  flow.  Table  Mountain,  Coloiado.  Analysis  by  L.  O.  EaUns.  Described  by  W.  Cross. 
Contains  augite,  olivine,  plagioclase,  probably  orthoclase,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  a  little  biotite.  Mag- 
matic  symbol,  II.5.3.S.    Shotkonote. 

B.  Basalt,  Saddle  Mountain,  Pl^es  Peak,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
Cross.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  plagioclase,  ortboolase,  magnetite,  biotite,  and  apatite.  Symbol,  II.5.3.4. 
Andoae. 

C.  Quarts  basalt,  Cinder  Cone,  near  Lassen  Peak,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
J.  S.  Diller.  Contains  plagioclase,  pyroxene  (mostly  hypersthene),  olivine,  quarts,  magnetite,  angita 
sparingly,  and  much  unindivldualised  base.    Symbol,  II.5.3.4.   Andote. 

D.  Basalt,  San  Joaquin  River,  Madera  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by 
H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  pyroxene,  partly  augita,  plagioclase,  olivine,  and  iron  ores.  Symbol,  n.5.3.4. 
Andose. 

E.  Basalt,  McCloud  River,  near  Mount  Shasta,  California.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Not  described. 
Symbol,  n.5.4.3.    Heatote, 

F.  Basalt,  San  Rafael  flow,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Aooordix^g  to 
Cross  it  contains  plagioclase,  augite,  olivine,  much  iddingsite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  Symbol,  III.5.3.4. 
CampUmoae. 

G.  Basalt,  Pine  Hill,  South  Britain,  Connecticut.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Described  by  W.  H. 
Hobbs.   Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  in.6.4.3.    Auvergnou. 

i  See  J.  S.  DiUer,  BuU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  79, 1891. 
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A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 
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SiOo 

49.69 
18.06 
2.64 
6.19 
5.73 
8.24 
2.99 
3.90 

}  ■« 

.85 
.81 

48.76 

15.89 

6.04 

4.56 

5.98 

8.15 

3.43 

2.93 

.40 

1.48 

1.65 

.60 

57.25 
16.45 
1.67 
4.72 
6.74 
7.66 
3.00 
1.57 

}  •« 

.60 
.20 

5L89 

15.28 

3.10 

3.60 

8.68 

7.38 

3.27 

2.57 

1.17 

1.37 

.91 

.61 

47.94 

18.90 

2.21 

8.59 

8.21 

9.86 

2.81 

.29 

.39 

.74 

.57 

.15 

48.35 

15.47 

4.80 

7.58 

8.15 

8.81 

3.09 

.95 

.28 

.73 

1.33 

.33 

.07 

52.40 

ALO. 

13.55 

Fio' 

2.73 

F^.v;;::::....:::::: 

9.79 

MgO 

5.53 

CaO 

10.01 

NaoO 

2.32 

K-O 

.40 

H-O— 

.62 

HjOH- 

1.06 

TiOo 

1.08 

p,o. 

.12 

s6,.:.::.: 

Cl 

.13 
.13 

MnO 

NiO 

.is 

.10 

.12 
.02 
.16 
.09 
trace 



trace 

none 
none 
trace 

.21 
.02 
.06 
.03 
trace 


.26 
trace 

BaO 

SrO 



.17 
.06 

.03 
trace 
none 

trace? 
none 

LioO 

none 

FeSa 

, 

.13 

1 

100.27 

100.23 

100.38 

100.21 

100.66 

100.26 

99.99 

Honni. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

0 

6.9 

9.5 

25.2 

26.7 

6.7 

or 

22.8 

19.4 

24.5 

3.1 

9.4 

17.2 
26.7 
19.2 
1.1 
14.1 

15.0 
27.8 
22.2 

1.7 
23.6 
38.1 

5.6 
26.2 
25.6 

2.2 

ab 

19.4 

an 

25.6 

ne 

di 

9.0 
18.9 

*"'2.'3" 
1.1 

9.0 
7.9 
7.2 
4.6 
1.7 
1.2 

8.9 
5.9 
17.0 
3.2 
1.1 

14.7 
6.7 

10.5 
7.0 
2.5 

19.7 

hv 

18.1 

o?^:::::;:::::::::::::. 

12.8 
3.7 
1.7 
1.9 

6.5 
8.6 
3.1 
1.3 

mt 

3.9 

il 

2.2 

ao 

"r 

The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  a  number  of  exceptional 
rocks,  which  are  classed  with  the  basalts,  but  vary  from  them  in  hav- 
ing the  feldspar  more  or  less  replaced  by  lencite,  nephelite,  or  meli- 
lite.  The  unique  venanzite  is  placed  here,  as  being  more  nearly  akin 
to  this  group  of  rocks  than  to  any  other.  The  analcite  basalts  given 
in  a  previous  table  properly  belong  here  also,  and  so  perhaps  do  some 
of  the  rocks  described  in  connection  with  the  tables  on  pages  420-427. 
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Analyses  of  haMaltic  rocks. 

A.  Kolaite,  Kula,  Lydia,  AaiaMinor.  Described  and  analyzed  by  H .  S.  Washington ,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  8, 
1900,  p.  613.  Contains,  In  percentages,  anorthite,  17.9;  albite,  8.4;  orttaoclase,  23.4;  nepbellte,  20.4;  diopside, 
12.8;  olivine,  10.7;  magnetite,  3.8;  apatite,  1 .8.  The  diopslde  is  derived  from  hornblende.  Magmatic  sym- 
bol, II.6.2.4.    Etsexote. 

B.  Leucite  kulaite,  Kula.  Described  and  analyzed  by  Washington,  loc.  cit.  Contains,  in  peroentagea, 
anorthite,  17.9;  albite,  23.6;  leucite,  17.4;  nephelite,  12.8;  diopslde,  13.8;  olivine,  9.5;  magnetite,  3.7.  Sym- 
bol, 11.6.2.4.    Enexate. 

C.  Basalt,  Pinto  Mountain,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described  by  W . 
Cross.  Contains  olivhie,  augite,  plagioclase,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  a  very  little  alkali  feldspar.  Symbol, 
III  .6.3.4.    Limbtirffose. 

D.  Leucite  basalt,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote.  Described  by  W.  H. 
Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  biotito,  some  leucite,  analcite,  iron  ore,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  III.7.2.3.    No  subrang  name  given. 

E .  Venanzite  or  euctolite,  San  Venanzo,  Umbria,  Italy.  Described  by  H.  Rosenbusch,  Sitzungsb.  Akad. 
Berlin,  1899,  pt.  1,  p.  111.  Contains  olivine,  melllito,  leucite,  biotite,  magnetite,  some  zeolites,  and  a  true 
of  nephelite.    Symbols,  IV,1».1.2.    Venanzose. 

F.  Nephelite  basalt,  Tom  Munn's  Hill,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
Cross.   Contains  olivine,  augite,  nephelite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.    Symbol,  IV,2>.1.2.     Uvaldote. 

O.  Nephelite  basalt.  Black  Mountain,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
Cross.   Contains  olivine,  augite,  nephelite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.    Symbol,  IV ,2^.1 .2.     Uvaldose. 

H.  Nephelite-melilite  basalt,  near  Uvalde,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Cross.  Con- 
tains nephelite,  melilite,  olivine,  augite,  apatite,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  iy,2i.l.2.    QuaeUue. 
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The  appearance  of  normative  kaliophilite  in  analysis  E  is  very 
striking.  The  absence  of  normative  leucite  from  the  * '  leu  cite  kulaite" 
is  also  noticeable. 

DIABASE. 

Intermediate  in  texture  between  basalt  and  the  granitoid  gabbros 
are  the  diabases,  which  like  basalt,  are  principally  composed  of  pla- 
gioclase,  augite,  magnetite,  and  sometimes  olivine.  Their  range  of 
composition  is  fairly  well  shown  in  the  next  table. 
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Anal^fBiB  of  diabase, 

A.  Turnpike  Creek,  Kittitas  County,  Washington.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand.  Reported  by  O.  O. 
Smith  to  contain  plagioclase,  augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  apatite.    Magmatic symbol,  n.4.3.4.    Tonaiote. 

B.  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  California.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  LIndgren. 
Contains  feldspar,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  ilmenite,  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  and  chlorite,  with  probably  a  little 
quarts.    Symbol,  II.4.4.3.    Bandose. 

C.  Shoshone  Canyon,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Contains,  according  to 
Arnold  Hague  and  T.  A.  Jaggar,  plagioclase,  auglte,  and  chlorite.    Symbol,  II.5.3.4.    Andote. 

D.  Aroostook  FaHs,  Maine.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Description  by  H.  E.  Gregory.  Contains  pla- 
gioclase, pyroxene,  pyrite,  apatite,  chlorite,  and  a  little  calcite.    Symbol,  II.5.3.5.    Seerbaekote. 

E.  Diabase  porphyry,  near  Milton,  Sierra  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HOlebrand.  Described  by 
H.  W.  Turner.    Contains  plaguKdase,  augite,  and  hornblende.    Symbol,  III.5.3.4.    Oimptonote. 

F.  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Described  by  R.  A.  Daly.  Contains  plagi- 
oclase, augite,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  111.5.4.3.    Auvergnote. 
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THE  GABBBOS. 

The  gabbros;  which  are  the  granitoid  equivalents  of  the  basalts 
and  diabases,  consist  mainly  of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene,  with  vari-, 
ous  admixtures  of  other  minerals.  At  one  end  of  the  series  we  have 
anorthosite,  or  labradorite  rock,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  feldspar;  at  the  other  end  the  plagioclase  diminishes  in  amount, 
and  the  rocks  approach  the  pyroxenites.  Normal  gabbro  contains 
monoclinic  pyroxene;  in  norite,  rhombic  pyroxene,  usually  hyper- 
sthene,  appears.  The  gabbro  family  is  a  large  one,  with  many  varie- 
ties of  rock,  and  only  a  few  examples  of  it  are  covered  by  the  subjoined 

table. 

Analyses  ofgahbras. 

A.  Anorthosite,  Monhegan  Island,  Maine.  Analyied  and  described  by  E.  C.  B.  Lord,  Am.  Geoloeist, 
Yol.  26,  p.  340, 1900.    Nearly  pure  plagiodaae.    Magmatio  symbol,  O.6.    Oanadaae. 

B.  Oabbro,  near  Emigrant  Gap,  Plaoer  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  W.  Lindgien.  Contains  biotite,  hypeisthene,  diallage,  plagioclase,  and  orthoolase.  Symbol,  11.5.3.4. 
Andote, 

C.  Gabbro,  Emigrant  Gap,  OslilbmJb.  Analysis  by  HiflebraDd.  Described  by  Lindgran.  Contains 
hyperstbene,  diallage,  plagioclase,  and  orfliedase.    Symbol,  111.4.3.^     VaaIo$e. 

D.  Norite,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  J.  F. 
Kiemp.  Contains  labradorite,  hypersthene,  garnets,  sugtte,  hornbleade,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  IIL5.3.4.    Oumptomte. 

£.  Bronxite  norite,  Crystal  Falls,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.  Described  by  J.  M.  Clements 
and  H.  L.  Smyth.    Contains  bronsite,  hornblende,  and  labradorite.    Symbol,  in.6.4.3.    Awierifnou. 

F.  Olivine  gabbro.  Birch  Lake,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Contains  a  large  proportion 
of  diallage  and  olivine.    Symbol,  III.5.4.3.    AuverffiMte. 

G.  Hyperstbene  gabbro,  WetheredviUe,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  G.  H. 
Williams.  Contains  hypersthene,  diallage,  piagioeiase,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  Symbol,  III.5.5.  Keda- 
bekase. 

H.  Hypersthene  gabbro,  Gunflint  Lake,  Minrawots,  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Desoribed  by  W.  a  Bayley. 
Contains  hypersthene,  biotite,  diaUa^Q,  magnetite,  and  plagioclase.    Symbol,  IV.1.1.2.    Cbofcosf. 
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THE  DATA  OF  GBOCHEMISTBY. 

AnalyMs  of  gabbros-^oniinued. 
Nonas. 
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These  figures,  with  a  range  from  persalane  to  dofemane,  from 
1.5.5  to  iy.1.1.2;  are  enough  to  show  the  vagueness  of  the  terms 
gabbro  and  norite.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  B  and  C 
should  be  separated,  being  placed  in  different  classes,  orders,  and 
rangs,  the  quantitative  system  brings  out  the  general  diversity  of 
character  better  than  the  ordinary  mineralogical  classification.  It 
separates  things  which,  with  the  exception  above  noted,  are  essen- 
tially distinct. 

FEHIC  &OCKS. 

From  the  feldspathic  gabbros  rocks  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  varieties  which  are  wholly  femic,  or  nearly  so,  the  pyroxenites, 
homblendites,  and  peridotites.  These  rocks  may  contain  pyroxene 
alone,  hornblende  alone,  or  olivine  alone,  or  may  be  mixtures  of  such 
minerals.  Small  quantities  of  plagioclase  may  remain  as  minor 
impurities;  but  they  count  for  little  in  classification.  Dunite  is 
nearly  pure  olivine;  saxonite  contains  enstatite  and  olivine;  picrite 
is  a  mixture  of  augite  and  olivine.  In  cortlandtite  we  have  horn- 
blende and  olivine;  in  wehrlite,  diallage  and  olivine;  in  Iherzolite, 
diopside,  a  rhombic  pyroxene,  and  olivine.  Websterite  contains 
bronzite  and  diopside,  and  so  forms  the  pj  roxenite  end  of  the  series. 
The  nomenclature  is  varied,  and  the  terms  are  not  rigorously  used. 
Hornblendite  is  a  femic  rock  in  which  hornblende  is  the  prevailing 
mineral.*  The  following  table  deals  with  the  rocks  in  which  pyrox- 
enes predominate: 

1  Two  analyses  of  homblendites  are  given  in  Washington's  tables,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  14, 
1903,  pp.  346, 350. 
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Analyses  of  pyroxenites, 

A.  Corttandtlte,  Bdchertown,  MaaBachuaetts.  Analysis  by  L.  O.  Eaklns.  Docrlbed  by  B.  K.  Emeraon. 
Coatains  hornblende,  pyroxene,  biotite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.    Magmatio  symbol,  I V.is.1.1.    Beleherow, 

B.  Wehrllte,  near  Red  Bliifl,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Eakins.  Described  by  O.  P.  Merrill.  Contains 
olivine,  dlallage,  brown  mica,  rarely  plagioclase,  and  secondary  iron  oxides.    Symbol,  IV.1*.1.2.  Wehrlose. 

C.  Hornblende  picrite,  North  Meadow  Creek,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Eakins.  Described  by  Merrill. 
Contains  hornblende,  olivine,  pleonaste.  Iron  oxides,  and  occasionally  hyperBtbene.  Symbol,  IV.ls.1.2. 
Wehrlote. 

D.  Pyroxenite,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  7.  E.  Whitfield.  Described  by  0.  H. 
Williams.    Contains  hyi>6r9thene  and  diallage.    Symbol,  V.lM.l.    Mcaricoae. 

E.  Webeterite,  Webster,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider.  Described  by  Williams. 
Consists  of  diopside  and  bronzite.    Symbol,  V.li.2.1.     Webstente. 

F.  Websterite,  Oakwood,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand.  Described  by  A.  O.  Leonard. 
Contains  hypersthene  and  diallage.    Symbol,  V.li.1.2.    CecUose. 

O.  Lhersolite,  Baltimore  Comity,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Described  by  Williams. 
Contains  olivine,  bronsite,  and  diallage;  the  olivine  partly  serpentiniced.    Symbol,  V.l*.l .1.    BaUimoriau. 

H.  Pyroxenite,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Described  by  Williams.  Con- 
tains hypersthene  and  diallage.    Symbol,  V.1M.2.    BdUimorose. 
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The  general  presence  of  chromium  and  nickel  in  these  rocks  is 
noteworthy.  The  wehrlite  (analysis  B)  is  almost  on  the  line  between 
pyroxenites  and  peridotites.  The  formation  of  actual  diallage  from 
the  normative  diopside  in  it  would  give  the  pyroxenes  a  slight  pre- 
dominance   over    the    olivine.     The    following    analyses    represent 

peridotites: 

AnalyMeg  of  peridotiUt. 

A.  Cortlandtite,  nchetter,  Ifarylaad.  Analyais  by  W.  F.  HOlebrand.  Described  by  G.  H.  'WHlfaniB. 
Contains  olivine,  pyroxene,  and  hornblende  partly  altered  to  talc.  Magmatlc  symbol,  rs^.Kl.l. 
CortlandtoH. 

B.  Peridotite,  near  Silver  Clifl,  Cdorado.  Analyais  by  luO.Eakins.  Described  by  W.  Croes.  Contalm 
hornblende,  biotite,  hypersthene,  olivine,  a  little  plagiodase,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  and  siUImanite.  Symbol, 
IV.1<.1.2.    CwUtou. 

C.  Feridotite,  near  Opin  Lake,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  Hlllebiand.  Described  by  C.  R.  Van  Htoe 
and  W.  S.  Bayley.    Contains  diallage,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  plagioclase.    Symbol,  TV.V.1.2, 

D.  Ifica  peridotite,  Crittenden  County,  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Described  by  J.  S.  DOler. 
Contains  biotite,  serpentine,  and  perobkite,  with  less  apatite,  musoovlte,  magnetite,  caldte,  chlorite,  and 
other  secondary  products.    Symbol,  IV.2«.1.2.    Subrang  of  Cataelkue. 

E.  Sazonite,  Douglas  County,  Oregon.  Analyais  by  F.  W.  Qarke.  Described  by  J.  S.  DiUer  and  F.  W. 
Clarke.    Contains  olivine  and  enstatite,  with  a  little  magnetite  and  chromite.    Symbol,  V.l«.l.l. 

F.  Dunlte,  Corundum  Hill,  North  Oandlna.  Amdysis  and  ^description  by  T.  U.  Chatard.  Contains 
olivine,  with  a  little  chromite.    Symbol,  V.lM.l.    JDunote. 

G.  Peridotite,  Tulamaen  River,  British  Columbia.  Analysis  by  Hilebiand.  Described  by  J.  F.  Kemp. 
Contains  olivine  and  serpentine,  with  magnetite,  nngnestte,  and  calctte.    Symbol.  V.  IM.l.    Duimms. 
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In  the  peridotites  a  certain  amoimt  of  serpentinization  is  almost 
always  observed.  Thi3  is  shown  in  the  analyses  by  the  unusually 
large  percentages  of  water.  The  latter  is  neglected  in  calculating  the 
norms,  and  so  normative  hypersthene  appears,  which  an  absolutely 
unaltered  rock  would  not  show.  That  is,  serpentine,  instead  of  rep- 
resenting the  parent  oUvine,  is  equivalent  to  hypersthene  plus  oUvine, 
and  the  norms  become  misleading.  A  rock  consisting  originally  of 
pure  olivine  might  find  its  place  in  any  one  of  several  different  rangs 
or  subrangs,  according  to  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has 
undergone.  Two  samples  from  the  same  rock  mass  might  vary  in 
this  manner.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  the  quantitative  classification 
applies  only  to  fresh  material;  practically  it  is  apphed  to  altered 
peridotites,  like  those  cited  above,  which  all  appear  in  Washington's 
tables.  A  very  remarkable  peridotite,  from  East  Union,  Maine, 
described  by  E.  S.  Bastin,*  contains  22.5  per  cent  of  sulphides, 
mainly  pyrrhotite.    Magmatic  name,  lermondose. 

BASIC  BOCKS. 

A  few  igneous  rocks  exist  which  seem  to  form  an  exceptional  group 
by  themselves.  They  consist  largely,  or  even  mainly,  of  free  basic 
oxides,  such  as  corundum  or  magnetite;  and  many  transitional  mix- 
tures lie  between  them  and  the  ordinary  silicate  rocks.  With  these 
oxides  it  is  convenient  to  group  certain  titaniferous  rocks,  which 
otherwise  might  form  a  class  by  themselves.  The  following  analyses 
represent  a  few  rocks  of  this  truly  basic  character,  with  examples  of 
the  transitional  forms. 

1  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  16, 1906»  p.  124. 
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Analyses  of  basic  and  tUaniferous  rocks. 

A.  Conmdum  pegmatite,  Ural  Mountains,  Siberia.  Described  and  analysed  by  7.  Moroeewicx,  Min. 
pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18,  p.  219, 1896.  Contains  conindom  and  ortbodase,  with  aoocosory  mtfle,  apatite,  and 
sircon.    Magmatic  symbol,  D. 5.1.3.     Umloae. 

B.  Kyscbtymite,  Boraowka,  Ural  Mountains.  Described  and  analysed  by  Morosewicz,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 
Contains  corundum,  with  a  little  spinel,  anorthite,  biotlte,  and  sizoon.    Symbol,  11.5.5.    KftdUpmue. 

C.  nmenite  norlte,  Boggendal,  Norway.  Described  and  analysed  by  C.  F.  Kolderup,  Bergeos  Miseums 
Aarbog,  1806,  p.  165.  Contains,  in  approximate  percentages,  ilmenite,  37.5;  hypersthene,  40.1;  anorthite, 
11;  albite,  8.7;  orthoclase,  0.9.    Symbol,  IV.3M.3.    BerQenote. 

D.  Titaniferous  iron  ore,  Lincoln  Pond,  Essex  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiDebrattd. 
Described  by  J.  F.  Kemp.    Symbol,  IV.4M.4.    Adirondaekiate. 

E.  Titaniferous  iron  ore,  Elizabethtown,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Hfllebrand.  Described  by  Kemp. 
Symbol,  IV.4».1.4.     Champlainiase, 

F.  Magnetite  spinellite,  Routivaara,  Finland.  Analysed  and  described  by  W.  Peteisson,  Geol.  FOren. 
Fdrhandl.,  vol.  15,  p.  49, 1893.    Symbol,  V.51.1.4.    No  magmatic  name  assigned. 
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The  cumberlandite^  of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  a  peridotite  rich 
in  titaniferous  magnetite,  also  belongs  in  this  group;  and  many  other 
similar  mixtures  are  known.  A  magnetite  syenite  porphyry  (Jciru* 
nose),  described  by  P.  Geijer,^  contains  63.8  per  cent  of  albite,  with 
38.7  of  magnetite,  and  minor  accessories.  A  unique  dike  rock,  found 
in  Nebon  County,  Virginia,*  consists  almost  entirely  of  apatite  and 
rutile,  or  of  apatite  and  ilmenite.  One  sample  of  this  nelsopite  con- 
tained 57.9  per  cent  of  rutile  and  38.3  of  apatite.  The  New  York 
(Adirondack)  ores,*  of  which  analyses  are  given  above,  are  found  in 
close  association  with  norites  or  gabbros.  Rocks  of  this  class  could 
hardly  be  associated  with  persilicic  masses,  such  as  granites  or  sye- 
nites. They  represent  a  marked  deficiency  of  sihca  in  the  magmas 
from  which  they  came. 

lilMITING    CONDITIONS. 

Although  the  igneous  rocks,  as  the  analyses  and  descriptions  show, 
represent  a  great  variety  of  mineral  mixtures,  their  proximate  con- 
stitution is  subject  to  distinct  limitations.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
upon  rock-forming  minerals,  some  of  these  limitations  were  indicated, 
and  it  was  shown  that  certain  species  can  appear  only  under  certain 
definite  conditions.  The  experiments  of  Morozewicz  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  corundum,  iolite,  etc.,  from  magmas  ^.re  cases  in  point. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  reiterate  some  of  the  observations  which 
have  already  been  made  or  suggested,  in  order  to  properly  emphasize 
these  important  considerations.  For  this  purpose  we  need  only  take 
into  account  the  more  conspicuous  magmatic  minerals,  and  neglect 
the  rarer  species. 

Since  nearly  all  igneous  rocks  are  formed  chiefly  of  silicates,  a 
partial  table  of  rock-forming  minerals,  arranged  by  bases  with  refer- 
ence to  maximum  and  minimum  silica,  will  be  convenient.  The 
minerals  to  be  thus  considered  are  the  following: 

Rock-forming  minerals. 


Base. 

Maxtmuxn  silica. 

Minimain  sfllca. 

POtAff^lim  T  -r  -  -  T 

Orthoclaee,  KA.lSi],Og 

Leucite,  KAlSi A- 
Nephelite,  NaAlSiO.. 
Anorthite,  CaALSiaOg  « 
Forsterite.MgoSiO^X^,.  .^^ 
Fayalite,  ^FeMo,  *pivine. 
Magnetite,  Fefi^. 
Corundum,  AljOg. 

Sodium      -           -    - 

Albite.  NaAlSi.O. 

Calcium           

Diopside,  CaMgSijOe 

Magnesium 

FeiTOua  iron 

Enstatite,  MeSiO, 

Pyroxene,  FeSiO. 

Ferric  iron 

Acmite,  FeNaSioO* 

Aluminum. . . 

Albite,  NaAlSigOg 

a  Melilite,  a  basic  silicate,  is  here  left  pmposely  out  of  account,  and  so,  too,  is  Akermanite. 

1  See  B.  L.  Johnson  and  C.  H.  Warren,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  ith  sear.,  vol.  25, 1906,  p.  1,  fbr  description  and 
analysis  of  the  Cumberland  rock. 

s  Oeol.  Eiruna  district,  Stockholm,  1910,  p.  60. 

»  Described  by  T.  L.  Watson  and  8.  Taber,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  430, 1910,  p.  206. 

*  Recent  memoirs  on  the  Adirondack  ores  are  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Kept.  V.  S.  Oeol.  Survey, 
pt  8, 1899,  p.  883;  and  Bulls.  New  York  State  Museum,  No.  119, 1906,  No.  138, 1910.  Also  D.  H.  Newland , 
Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2,  p.  763.  An  Important  paper  on  the  Scandinavian  ores,  by  H.  Sj5gren,  is  in  Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Bng.,  vol.  87, 1907,  p.  800. 
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Intermediate  minerals,  such  as  analcite,  biotite,  muacovite,  etc., 
that  contain  water,  can  form  only  under  pressures  or  conditions  of 
viscosity  which  prevent  the  water  from  expulsion. 

The  two  oxides  in  the  foregoing  Ust  can  only  appear  in  notable 
amounts  when  the  iron  or  ahimina  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  silica. 
The  latter  will  go  to  the  formation  of  silicates  until  it  is  saturated, 
and  after  that  any  superfluous  oxide  can  be  deposited.  This  state- 
ment, however,  demands  qualification.  Free  silica  and  magnetite 
can  coexist  in  igneous  rocks  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  not  as  prin- 
cipal constituents.  The  conditions  of  their  coexistence  are  uncertain, 
but  are  possibly  due  to  dissociation  in  the  molten  magma.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  latter  may  solidify  under  circumstances  of  viscosity 
which  prevent  some  of  the  separated  ions  from  uniting,  so  that  a  little 
quartz  and  a  little  magnetite  may  be  present,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
rock.  This  explanation,  however,  is  merely  speculative  and  requires 
proof.  The  exception  does  not  invaUdate  the  broad  general  state- 
ment that  the  two  species  are  essentially  incompatible.  Much  mag- 
netite and  much  quartz  do  not  occur  together  in  rocks  of  igneous 
origin. 

Similar  incompatibilities  are  shown  elsewhere  in  the  table.  Leucite 
and  silica  will  form  orthoclase;  nephelite  and  silica  yield  albite^  a 
member  of  the  olivine  family  with  silica  will  be  converted  into 
pyroxene,  and  so  on.  With  an  excess  of  sihca  over  that  required  to 
generate  compoimds  which  appear  in  the  minimum  colunm,  higher 
siUcates  will  be  produced;  and  as  silica  is  abundant  in  the  lithosphere 
the  maximum  is  most  often  reached.  Feldspars  and  pyroxenes  are 
much  more  common  than  lenad  minerals  or  olivine.  The  occasional 
concurrence  of  quartz  and  oUvine  in  some  basalts  and  gabbros  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  same  dissociation  as  that  suggested  by  the 
coexistence  of  quartz  and  magnetite.  The  general  tendency  in  a  cool- 
ing magma  is  toward  the  generation  of  saturated  compounds.  When 
sihca  exceeds  the  amount  which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  bases,  the 
excess  appears  as  quartz,  tridymite,  or  opal,  or  else  it  becomes  an 
undifferentiated  portion  of  a  residual  glass. 

With  adequate  sihca,  then,  the  number  of  compoimds  which  a 
magma  can  yield  is  small.  The  persilicic  rocks,  therefore,  are  rela- 
tively simple  in  their  mineralogical  constitution,  and  in  the  quanti- 
tative classification  their  modes  do  not  differ  very  greatly  from  their 
norms,  except  with  respect  to  the  micas,  hornblendes,  and  augite. 
But  as  sihca  diminishes  in  amount  the  mineralogical  complexity  of 
a  rock  is  hkely  to  increase,  for  the  reason  that  a  larger  range  of 
unions  has  become  possible.  For  each  base  a  number  of  compounds 
are  capable  of  formation  and  the  same  magma,  solidifying  under 
different  conditions,  may  yield  very  dissimilar  products.  In  other 
words,  we  encounter  the  well-known  fact  that  two  rocks  may  have 
the  same  ultimate  composition  and  yet  contain  different  roineral 
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species.  The  difficulty  of  apportioning  the  several  bases  to  the  sev- 
eral minerals  in  a  rock  is  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  tried  to 
discuss  any  large  number  of  rock  analyses.  Potassium  may  form 
orthoclase,  leucite,  muscovite,  or  biotite;  sodimn  may  yield  albite, 
nephelitC;  analcite^  alkali  hornblende^  or  acmite;  calcium  appears  in 
pyroxene,  amphibole,  anorthite,  or  melilite;  magnesium  in  pyroxene, 
amphibole,  olivine,  or  biotite;  iron  in  pyroxene,  amphibole,  olivine, 
acmite,  magnetite,  or  ilmenite;  and  aluminum  in  feldspars,  lenads, 
micas,  amphibole,  pyroxenes,  or  corundum.  The  conditions  of  equi- 
librium have  become  exceedingly  complicated,  and  it  is  only  as  we 
approach  the  subsilicic  magmas  that  simplicity  is  again  restored. 
With  deficient  silica  the  number  of  possibilities  is  lessened  and  such 
simple  rocks  as  the  peridotites  and  pyroxenites  are  formed.  An 
intermediate  magma  may  be  simple  from  lack  of  certain  constitu- 
ents, but  cases  of  that  kind  are  exceptional.  The  mediosilicic  rocks 
are  as.  a  rule  more  complex  mineralogically  than  the  persilicic  or 
subsilicic  extremes.  The  ends  of  the  petrographic  series,  free  silica, 
or  free  basic  oxides,  are  necessarily  the  simplest  rocks  of  all.  At 
one  end  we  have  segregations  of  quartz;  at  the  other,  corundum 
rocks  or  magnetite.  Rocks  noidway  between  these  extremes,  with 
silica  ranging  from  45  to  55  per  cent,  contain  the  greatest  variety  of 
minerals,  for  ortho-,  metar,  and  tri-silicates  are  then  capable  of 
coexistence.  In  a  rock  containing  silicates  of  all  three  classes,  with 
aliunina,  lime,  magnesia,  the  two  alkalies,  and  both  oxides  of  iron 
as  bases,  the  possibilities  of  union  become  veiy  numerous.  In  the 
magma  itself  the  bases  will  be  apportioned  to  the  several  silicic 
acids  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  mass  action,  each  one  being  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  number  of  its  molecules  in  a  unit  volume  of 
solution.  When  cooling  begins,  the  separation  of  each  mineral  will 
depend  upon  its  fusibility,  its  solubility,  and  its  relation  to  the 
possible  eutectic  ratios;  and  the  solubility  will  fluctuate  with  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  mass.  With  each  deposition  of  crystals 
all  of  the  foregoing  conditions  will  change,  for  the  composition  of 
the  residual  fluid  wiU  have  been  altered.  In  theory,  then,  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  solidification  are  most  complex, 
except  for  two-component  and  possibly  three-component  systems. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  deal  wiUi  the  problem  of  rock  com- 
position empirically  and  to  make  use  of  rules  bajsed  upon  direct 
observation.  These  rules  are  by  no  means  rigorous,  for  although 
the  separation  of  minerals  from  a  cooling  magma  generally  follows  a 
stated  order  that  order  often  varies.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  order 
described  by  H.  Rosenbusch,^  as  follows: 

1 .  Apatite,  zircon,  spinel,  the  titanates,  and  iron  ores.    These  are  ahnost  invariably 
the  first  minerals  to  crystallize. 


1  Elemente  der  OesteiDslehre,  1898,  p.  40. 
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2.  The  Mg-Fe,  Mg-€a,  and  Fe-Ca  silicatee,  such  as  olivine,  amphibole,  and  pyroxene. 
Biotite  is  also  placed  in  this  class.  As  a  rule  the  orthosilicates  precede  the  metasili- 
cates;  olivine,  for  example,  separating  before  pyroxene. 

3.  Feldspars  and  lenads  in  the  order  anorthite,  plagioclase,  alkali  feldspars,  nephe- 
lite,  leucite. 

4.  Any  excess  of  quartz. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  order  is  followed  is  probably  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  most  rocks  consist  mainly  of  alumo- 
silicates,  and  especially  of  feldspars  and  quartz.  That  is,  they  con- 
tain predominantly  compounds  of  the  same  class,  in  which  the  other 
rock-forming  minerals  are  dissolved.  The  latter  separate  from  solu- 
tion in  the  general  order  of  their  solubility,  the  least  soluble  first; 
but  that  property  varies  with  the  composition  of  the  mixture.  In 
an  isomorphous  series,  like  the  feldspars,  the  least  fusible  tend  to  be 
deposited  earlier  than  the  others,  but  fusibility  is  a  minor  factor  in 
the  process  of  solidification.  Quartz,  which  solidifies  in  most  cases 
at  the  very  end  of  the  series,  is  a  relatively  infusible  substance;  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  probably  forms  a  eutectic  mixture  with 
the  feldspars  which,  by  virtue  of  its  depressed  melting  point,  is  the 
last  part  of  a  magma  to  congeal.  The  minor  accessories  among  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  which  crystallize  first  although  present  in 
trifling  amounts,  possibly  form  no  eutectics  with  the  feldspars. 
Otherwise  we  should  expect  them  to  remain  in  solution  much  longer. 

PROXIMATE    CAIiCUIiATIONS. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  .predict,  with  anything  like  quantitative  accuracy,  what 
minerals  will  form  when  a  magma  of  given  composition  solidifies. 
Partial  and  semiquantitative  forecasts  are  practicable;  we  can  say, 
for  instance,  that  the  proportion  of  orthoclase  will  lie  between 
assignable  limits;  and  if  the  analysis  shows  a  ratio  of  silicon  to 
oxygen  lower  than  SijOg,  or  1 :  2.667,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
a  calculable  amount  of  silica  will  remain  uncombined.  Only  in  the 
simplest  cases  can  a  complete  forecast  be  made,  and  they  are 
exceptional. 

Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  a  magma  or  an  analysis  repre- 
senting a  magma  and  nothing  more  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  comu 
position  of  a  rock  in  which  the  separate  minerals  have  been  identified 
by  the  microscope.  In  other  words,  suppose  we  have  the  bulk 
analysis  of  a  rock  and  also  its  petrographic  description;  how  far  can 
we  compute  its  proximate  composition  ?  To  this  question  no  single 
answer  can  be  given;  in  some  cases  the  computation  is  easy,  in  others 
it  is  impossible.  The  conventional  "norms''  of  the  quantitative 
classification  can  always  be  calculated,  but  the  actual  composition 
may  be  quite  another  thing.  It  is  the  latter  which  concerns  us  now. 
Let  us  take  some  concrete  examples  for  discussion. 
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Two  rockB  of  relatively  simple  composition  are  the  following,  for 
which  data  are  given  in  Survey  Bulletin  419,  and  also  in  Washing- 
ton's tables. 

A.  Qranite^enltepoiphyry,  Little  Rooky  Motmtains,  Montana.  AnalysisbyH.N.  Stokes.  Described 
by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  quarts,  oligoclase,  muscovite,  and  iron  oxides. 
Liparose. 

B.  Biotite  granite,  £1  Capitan,  Yosemite  Valley.  Analysis  by  W.  Valentine.  Described  by  H.  W. 
Turner.  Contains  alkali  feldspar,  plagioclase,  quartz,  biotite,  tltanlte,  apatite,  and  iron  oxides.  The 
analysis  shears  that  a  trace  of  siroon  is  probably  present  also.     Totcanote, 


Analyses. 

Nonis. 

A 

.  I) 

A 

B 

SiOa 

68.65 

18.31 

.56 

.08 

71.08 

15.90 

.62 

1.31 
.15 
.54 

2.60 
.02 
.04 

3.M 

4.08 

"",Z0 

.22 

08 

.10 

.02 

Q 

20.2 

27.8 

40.9 

5.0 

3.5 

.3 

.2 

.4 

27.8 

AlA 

or 

23  9 

FeoOa 

ab 

29.9 

fIS.':::::.....: 

an 

13.1 

MnO 

c 

.9 

MgO 

.12 

1.00 

.10 

.13 

4.86 

4.74 

.27 

.83 

.20 

hy 

3.3 

CaO 

**/ "" 

mt 

.9 

SrO 

hm 

BaO 

NaoO 

K-O 

H.0- 

H-0+ 

TiUT! 

ZrOo 

p„o. 

cf..*: 

.03 

99.88 

100.60 

In  calculating  the  actual  composition  of  these  rocks,  it  is  best  to 
first  eliminate  the  accessories.  ZrO,  is  calculated  as  zircon,  FcjO, 
as  hematite  or  magnetite,  P3O5  and  CI  as  apatite,  and  TiO,  as  ilmenite, 
titanite,  or  rutile,  according  to  the  indications  given  in  the  petro- 
graphic  descriptions.  All  remaining  CaO  is  then  reckoned  as  equiv- 
alent to  anorthite,  and  all  Na^O  as  albite.  In  A  the  trivial  amount 
of  MgO  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  form  MgSiOj,  that  is,  as  pyroxene  or 
amphibole;  in  B  the  magnesia  and  remaining  iron  oxide  are  to  be 
computed  as  biotite,  with  the  normal  formula  Al2(MgFe)2KIISi80u. 
Upon  comparing  Kfi  with  the  remainder  of  the  AljOj,  the  latter,  in 
A,  is  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  orthoclase. 
That  excess  gives  a  datum  for  the  calculation  of  muscovite;  and 
when  that  is  deducted,  only  quartz  and  orthoclase  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  orthoclase  is  given  by  the  K3O  and  AljOj  still  unap- 
propriated, and  the  remaining  free  silica  represents  the  quartz.  The 
results  of  the  computation  are  shown  below,  the  trifling  amount  of 
MnO  being  consolidated  with  FeO,  and  the  SrO  and  BaO  with  lime. 
A  little  water  is  left  unaccounted  for,  presumably  as  imcombined 
with  any  silicate. 

101381**— BuU.  491—11 ^29  ^  j 
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Calculated  oomposUion  ofrocki  reprumted  in  preceding  table. 


Quartz 

Orthoclase. 
Albite..... 
Anorthite.. 
Muscovite . 

Biotite 

MgSiO,.... 

Zircon 

Titanite.... 
Apatite — 
Ilmenite. . . 

Rutile 

Magnetite . 
Hematite.. 


19.98 
18.90 
41.07 
5.41 
13.06 


29.64 
19.74 
29.87 
12.23 


6.50 


.30 


.12 
.54 
.24 


.17 
.11 


.93 


.56 


99.56 


99.81 


These  calculations  are  simple  enough;  and  the  results  are  fairly 
accurate.  The  chief  uncertainties  are  with  the  micas,  and  especially 
with  the  biotite  in  B,  for  rock-forming  biotite  is  a  mineral  of  variable 
composition,  and  their  errors  affect  the  computations  with  regard  to 
orthoclase  and  quartz.  A  comparison  of  the  last  table  with  that  of 
the  norms  will  show  how  far  the  two  methods  of  calculation  diverge. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  the  composi- 
tion of  a  rock  containing  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  biotite,  augite,  oli- 
vine, and  magnetite,  with  the  femic  minerals  present  in  fairly  large 
proportions.  In  such  a  case  the  alumina  goes  to  form  five  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals,  iron  to  four,  lime  to  two,  magnesia  to  three,  and 
potassium  to  two.  We  now  need  more  data  than  the  bulk  analysis 
and  the  usual  petrographic  description  can  give  us,  and  the  required 
information  may  be  obtained  either  from  chemical  or  from  physical 
sources.  CJhemically,  we  may  separate  the  biotite,  augite,  and  olivine 
from  the  rock  and  analyze  each  one  by  itself.  In  that  way  we  can 
learn  something  of  the  distribution  of  the  bases,  and  so  become  able 
to  calculate  the  composition  of  the  rock.  Or,  olivine  being  soluble 
in  veiy  dilute  acids,  we  may  dissolve  it  out  from  a  known  weight  of 
rock  and  determine  the  amount  of  iron  and  magnesia  which  belong 
to  it.  The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  for  the  determination  of 
nephelite  when  that  mineral  happens  to  be  present.  Physically,  th© 
rock  may  be  studied  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  when  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  several  minerals  can  be  measured  with  a 
micrometer.  Given  a  sufficient  number  of  such  measurements,  and, 
the  densities  of  the  minerals  being  known,  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  elements  may  be  calculated,  and  the  results  obtained  caa  ha 
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checked  by  the  chemical  analysis.'*  A  cruder  process  consists  in 
taking  an  enlarged  photomicrograph  of  the  thin  section,  cutting  the 
areas  representing  the  minerals  out  of  the  paper,  and  then,  by  weigh- 
ing the  latter,  ascertaining  their  relative  proportions.  In  some  cases 
a  rock  powder,  in  known  quantity,  can  be  mechanically  separated  into 
its  mineral  constituents  by  means  of  Thoulet's  or  other  heavy  solu- 
tions, and  the  individual  portions  so  determined  directly.  By  one 
method  or  another  the  problem  of  mineral  composition  can  generally 
be  solved.  Only  when  a  rock  contains  much  glass  or  other  inde- 
terminate matter  is  the  problem  incapable  of  fairly  accurate  solution. 
If  alteration  products  are  present — chlorites,  zeolites,  kaolin,  limonite, 
etc. — the  discussion  of  modes  becomes  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
conclusions  which  are  then  reached  have  very  slender  value. 

NoTB. — ^The  composition  of  igneous  rocks  is  often  represented  graphically  by 
means  of  diagrams,  and  several  methods  for  doing  this  have  been  devised.  For  an 
exhaustive  memoir  upon  this  subject  see  J.  P.  Iddings,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  18,  1903.  The  diagrams  are  of  considerable  service  to  the  petrographer,  for  they 
bring  chemical  relationships  and  differences  vividly  before  the  eye.  The  triangular 
diagrams  of  Osann,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  19,  1900,  p.  351,  are  much  used.  See  also 
papers  by  F.  Becke,  idem,  vol.  22,  1903,  p.  209;  L.  Finckh,  Monatsh.  Deutsch. 
geol.  Gesell.,  1910,  p.  285;  and  B.  G.  Escher,  Gentralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1911, 
pp.  133,  166. 

>  This  method  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Quantitative  classification,  pt.  3,  pp.  186-230,  together  with  the 
subject  of  calculating  norms  and  modes.  According  to  Ira  A.  Williams,  however  (Am.  Geologist,  vol.  35, 
1906,  p.  34),  the  micrometer  method  is  unsatisfbctoiy.  See  also  A.  Rosiwal,  Verhandl.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichs- 
ai]stalt,1808,p.l43. 
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CHAPTER  Xli 

THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  ROCKS. 

THE    GENEBAIi  PROCESS. 

When  a  rock  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies  it  undergoes  a 
partial  decomposition  and  becomes  gradually  disintegrated.  Some  of 
its  substance  is  dissolved  by  percolating  waters,  themselves  of  atmos- 
pheric origin,  and  is  so  carried  away;  the  remaining  material,  partly 
hydrated  and  partly  unchanged  in  composition,  contains  products 
which  are  easily  separable  from  one  another.  By  flowing  streams 
the  finer  clays  or  silts  are  taken  away  from  the  coarser  and  heavier 
sand  grains,  and  this  process  is  an  important  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate formation  of  sandstones  and  shales.  Solution,  hydration,  dis- 
integration, and  mechanical  sorting  are  the  successive  stages  of  rock 
decomposition.  I  speak  now  in  general  terms.  The  subsidiary 
agents  of  decomposition  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  connection 
later. 

The  breaking  down  of  a  rock  is  effected  partly  by  mechanical  and 
partly  by  chemical  means.  Mechanical  agencies,  such  as  the  grind- 
ing power  of  glaciers,  the  pounding  of  waves,  erosion  by  streams,  the 
disruptive  effects  of  frost,  or  the  action  of  wind-blown  sand,  tend  to 
separate  the  particles  of  a  rock  and  to  furnish  fresh  surfaces  to  chem- 
ical attack.  Unequal  expansion,  due  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
also  assist  in  producing  disintegration.*  The  distribution  of  volcanic 
dust  is  still  another  mode  by  which  finely  subdivided  rock  is  ren- 
dered available  for  aqueous  decomposition.  The  latter  depends  for 
its  efficiency  partly  upon  the  water  itself  and  partly  upon  dissolved 
acids,  salts,  or  gases.  Rain  water  falls  upon  the  surface  of  a  rock 
and  sinks  more  or  less  deeply  into  its  pores  and  crevices.  Rain, 
as  we  have  already  seen,'  carries  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  solu- 
tion, together  with  other  substances  in  varying  proportions.  Water 
and  gas  both  exert  a  solvent  action,  and  the  fluid  which  then  satu- 
rates the  rock  becomes  charged  with  the  products  of  solution.  These 
may  intensify  or  inhibit  further  action,  according  to  circumstances. 
Some  of  the  dissolved  matter,  redeposited,  may  form  a  protecting 
film  and  so  delay  or  prevent  further  solution.  This  retardation, 
however,  is  temporary,  for  mechanical  disintegration  is  accompanied 

1  This  subject  Is  folly  discussed  by  J.  C.  Bnnner,  in  his  paper  upon  the  decomposition  of  rocks  in  Brasfl, 
BuU.  Oeol.  Soc.  Amerios,  voL  7, 1896,  p.  266. 
>  See  ante,  pp.  48et  seq. 
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by  a  rubbing  of  the  loosened  particles  together,  and  so  the  coating 
of  insoluble  matter  is  remoyed. 

Normal  air  contains,  in  round  numbers,  21  per  cent  by  volimie  of 
oxygen  and  0.03  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  rain  water  these  active  gases 
are  concentrated,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  R.  W.  Bunsen.*  Air 
extracted  from  rain  water  at  different  temperatures  has  the  composi- 
tion by  volume  given  below. 

ComponHon  of  air  extractedfrom  rain  water  at  different  temperatures. 


0* 

5* 

10* 

16* 

»• 

Carbon  dioxide 

2.92 
33.88 
63.20 

2.68 
33.97 
63.35 

2.46 
34.05 
63.49 

2.26 
34.12 
63.62 

2.14 

Oxygen 

34.17 

Nitrogen  o 

63.69 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

a  Inclading  argon. 

As  waters  of  this  character  sink  deeper  into  a  rock  mass,  a  portion 
of  their  effectiveness  is  lost,  for  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  chiefly 
consumed  near  the  surface,  and  their  share  of  the  chemical  effect 
tends  to  become  zero.  The  decrease  in  the  case  of  oxygen  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  B.  Lepsius,^  who  has  analyzed  the  gase- 
ous contents  of  waters  from  three  bore  holes  of^ different  depth.  Air 
extracted  from  water  at  12  meters  below  the  surface  contained  24.06 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  at  18  meters,  21.97  per  cent,  and  at  25  meters, 
only  12.90  per  cent.  In  rock  decomposition,  then,  oxidation  is  largely 
a  surface  phenomenon,  and  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  so  far  as  it 
is  directly  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  must  follow  the  same  rule. 
Carbonic  acid,  however,  is  also  derived  from  other  sources,  so  that  its 
effects  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  upper  strata.  Its  presence 
in  ground  waters  wiU  be  considered  presently.* 

When  meteoric  waters  act  upon  a  mass  of  rock,  the  effects  produced 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  minerals  wliich  they  encounter. 
Let  us  confine  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  more  important 
species  of  magmatic  origin,  such  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  pyroxenes, 
amphiboles,  oUvine,  leucite,  nephelite,  and  the  typical  sulphide, 
pyrite.  The  last-named  mineral,  although  found  in  relatively  small 
proportions,  is  nevertheless  important,  for  by  oxidation  and  hydra- 
tion it  yields  solutions  of  sulphates  having  a  distinctly  acid  reaction. 
These  acid  solutions  act  strongly  upon  other  constituents  of  rocks, 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.,  vol.  m,  1856»  p.  48.    Bee  also  M.  Baamert,  Idem,  vol.  88»  1863,  p.  17. 

*  Ber.  Deutach.  chem.  Oeaell.,  vol.  18»  1885^  p.  2487.  Evidence  of  similar  purport  bas  been  recorded  by 
other  obaerven. 

a  W.  O.  LeYison,  Annals  New  Ywk  Acad.  SoL,  Yol.  19, 1900,  p.  121,  susgests  that  the  ozysen  Uberated 
by  aquatic  plants  may  assist  in  the  decomposition  of  rock  material. 
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and  intensify  the  activity  of  the  percolating  waters.  The  sulphates 
contained  in  natural  waters  are  largely  derived  from  this  source,  at 
least  primarily.  The  re-solution  of  secondary  sulphates  is  of  course 
not  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  obviously  a  later  phenomenon. 

SOIiUBLLITY    OF    MINERALS. 

That  nearly  all  minerals  are  more  or  less  attacked  by  water  has 
long  been  known,  and  also  that  carbonated  waters  act  stiU  more  ener- 
getically. The  experiments  of  W.  B.  and  R.  E.  Rogers/  in  1848, 
established  these  facts  conclusively.  Many  minerals  were  tested,  and 
all  were  perceptibly  soluble.  From  40  grains  of  hornblende,  digested 
during  forty-eight  hours  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  0.08 
grain  of  silica,  0.095  of  ferric  oxide,  0.13  of  lime,  and  0.095  of  mag- 
nesia, or  nearly  1  per  cent  in  all,  were  extracted.^  In  the  classical 
investigations  of  A.  Daubr6e '  3  kilograms  of  orthoclase,  agitated 
with  pure  water  for  192  hours  in  a  revolving  iron  cylinder,  yielded  a 
solution  containing  2.52  grams  of  KjO,  with  trifling  amounts  of 
silica  and  alumina.  Two  kilograms  of  the  feldspar,  shaken  for  ten 
days  in  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  gave  0.270- gram  of  K^O 
with  0.750  of  silica.  A  3  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride  was  a 
much  less  effective  agent  than  water  alone.  Leucite  was  not  so  vig- 
orously attacked  as  orthoclase. 

In  1867  A.  Kenngptt  *  showed  that  many  minerals  gave  an  alka- 
line reaction  when  in  contact  with  moistened  test  paper;  and  in 
1877  R.  Miiller  ^  published  an  important  memoir  upon  the  solu- 
biUty  of  various  species  in  carbonated  water.  The  powdered  sub- 
stances were  digested  in  the  solvent  during  seven  weeks,  and  after 
that  treatment  the  dissolved  portions  were  quantitatively  analyzed. 
The  results  are  summed  up  below.  The  percentages  of  the  several 
constituents  determined  refer  to  the  total  amount  of  each  in  a  given 
mineral;  the  **sum"  is  the  percentage  of  all  dissolved  matter  in 
terms  of  the  original  substance.  That  is,  under  KjO  1.3527  per  cent 
of  the  total  potash  in  orthoclase  was  dissolved,  while  only  0.328  per 
cent  of  the  entire  mineral  passed  into  solution. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  5,  1848,  p.  401. 

>  The  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  was  conducted  was  60*,  presumably  Fahrenheit. 

>  Etudes  synthdtiques  de  gdologie  expdrimentale,  pp.  271-275.  See  also  p.  252  for  an  experiment  upon 
the  solubility  of  granite. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1867,  pp.  77,  760. 

b  Jahrb.  IC-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  toI.  27,  Mln.  Mitt.,  1877,  p.  25.  MOUer  gives  a  good  summary  of  previ- 
ous work  upon  the  subject,  and  cites,  in  addition  to  the  memoirs  mentioned  here,  papers  by  Dittrich, 
naushofer,  Ludwig.  Hoppe-Seyler.  and  others.  A  later  summary,  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  J.  M.  Bell,  is  in 
Bull.  No.  30,  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.,  1905,  p.  12.  P.  Fichard  ( Aimales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser., 
vol.  15, 1878,  p.  529)  found  that  several  magnnslan  silicates  gave  alkaline  reactions  with  litmus  paper.  F. 
Sestini  (abstract  in  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35, 1902,  p.  511)  made  similar  but  quantitative  observations 
on  augite,  amphibole,  and  tremolite.  According  to  F.  Comu  (Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  24, 1905,  p.  417;  vol.  26, 
1907,  p.  489),  who  tested  many  minerals  with  litmus,  kaoUnlte,  pytophyUite,  nontnmlte,  etc.,  give  add 
leaotloDs. 
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SiOs. 

AliOi. 

K,o. 

NatO. 

Mgo. 

CaO. 

P«0». 

FeO. 

Sum. 

Adulari& . . . 

0.1552 
.237 
.419 

0.1368 

9. 1713 

trace 

1.  3527 
trace 

trace 
trace 
4  829 
.942 
2.428 

trace 
8.733 
1.527 

0.328 

Ollgoclase.. 
H<M7iblende 

2.367 

3.213 
8.528 

.533 
L536 

Magnetite. . 

.307 

"Do 

trace 

1.821 

Apatite 

1.696 
2.168 
1.946 

1.417 
1.822 
2.12 

1.529 

Do 

2.018 

Do 

1.976 

Olivine 

.873 
.354 

trace 

L291 
2.649 

2.111 

Serpentine. 

L211 

The  relative  solubility  of  several  minerals,  chiefly  magnesian 
specieS;  in  ordinary  water  was  determined  by  E.  W.  Hoffmann  *  in 
1882.  BEs  method  of  procedure  consisted  in  allowing  water  to  per- 
colate through  the  powdered  material  for  two  months  and  measur- 
ing the  loss  of  weight;  a  possiblity  of  gain  by  hydration  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered.     The  data  given  are  as  follows: 

Relative  solubility  of  various  minerals  in  water. 


Orams 
taknn. 

Loss  of 
weight. 

Vesuvianite 

4.109 
3.353 
3.506 
2.591 
1.1245 
.5058 
.9736 

0.064 

Epidote 

.052 

0  ivine. 

.078 

Chlorite 

.094 

Talc 

.105 

Muscovite 

.056 

Biotite 

.035 

The  excessive  solubiUty  here  shown  for  talc  and  muscovite  is  highly 
questionable.  Hoffmann's  experiments  are  entitled  to  very  little 
weight.  It  has  been  shown  by  Alexander  Johnstone '  that  micas 
exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  and  carbonated  waters  during  an  entire 
year  became  hydrated  and  increased  in  volume.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon may  account  for  the  easy  weathering  of  micaceous  sand- 
stones. Muscovite  appeared  to  be  insoluble,  but  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid  the  biotite  lost  magnesia  and  iron.  In  another  commimi- 
cation*  Johnstone  states  that  olivine  is  slightly  attacked  by  carbo- 
nated water;  and  in  still  another^  he  described  the  action  of  that 
reagent  upon  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  hornblende,  augite, 
etc.    Among  the  feldspars,  orthocletse  was  the  least  and  labradorite 


^  Inaag.  Dids.,  Leipxig,  1882. 
s  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soo.,  vol.  45, 1889,  p.  363. 
>  Ptoc.  Boy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  15, 1888,  p.  436. 
4  Truu.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soo.,  vol.  5, 1887,  p.  282. 
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the  most  soluble;  hornblende  and  augite  were  acted  upon  even  more 
rapidly.  These  observations  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Midler,  whose  figures  show  a  similar  order  of  magnitude  among  the 
determined  solubilities. 

In  recent  years  a  few  data  have  been  published  by  C.  Doelter  *  rela- 
tive to  anorthite,  nephelite,  and  some  zeolites.  The  nephelite  in  par- 
ticular was  strongly  attacked  by  carbonic  acid.  There  are  also  ex- 
periments by  F.  W.  Clarke'  on  the  alkalinity  of  several  silicates, 
which  were  followed  by  some  quantitative  determinations  by  Q. 
Steiger.'  Micas,  feldspars,  leucite,  nepheUte,  cancrinite,  sodalite, 
spodxmiene,  scapolite,  and  a  nxmiber  of  zeolites  were  studied,  and  in 
every  case  a  distinct  solubility  was  observed.  ApophylUte,  natrolite, 
and  pectolite  gave  remarkably  strong  alkaline  reactions  when  mois- 
tened, but  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  produced  with  indicators  gave 
inaccurate  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  decomposition  had 
occurred.  Between  the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative  data  there 
were  discrepancies,  which  have  been  cleared  up  only  within  the  last 
few  years.  A.  S.  Cushman,*  in  his  work  upon  rock  powders,  has  shown 
that  when  orthoclase  is  shaken  with  water  an  immediate  extraction  of 
alkaline  salts  takes  place,  but  it  is  only  a  partial  measure  of  the  amoimt 
of  decomposition.  Colloidal  substances,  silica  or  aluminous  silicates, 
are  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  retain  a  portion  of  the  separated 
alkali,  but  give  it  up  to  electrolytic  solvents.  For  example,  25  grams 
of  orthoclase  were  shaken  up  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water.  The  mixture  was  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  on  evaporation 
gave  0.0060  gram  of  residue.  With  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ammo- 
niimi  chloride  a  soluble  residue  of  0.0608  gram  was  obtained.  With 
diabase  25  grams  in  pure  water  yielded  an  extract  of  0.0064  solid 
residue;  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  it  gave 
0.1412  gram.  These  gains  do  not  imply  increased  decomposition,  but 
only  a  liberation  of  the  soluble  compounds  which  had  been  entangled 
in  the  colloids  that  were  formed  at  the  same  time.  Any  salt  in  solu- 
tion is  likely  to  affect  in  some  such  maimer  the  apparent  solubiUty 
of  a  rock  or  mineral,  a  conclusion  which  is  in  harmony  with  many 
observations  upon  the  tendency  of  soils  and  clays  to  absorb  salts,  and 
especially  salts  of  potassium,  from  percolating  waters.  As  the  lat- 
ter change  in  composition,  their  decomposing  and  dissolving  capaci- 
ties are  altered;  and  since  the  rocks  differ  in  composition,  no  general 

1  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  319. 

>  BuU.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  156. 

*  Idem,  p.  159. 

<  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chemistry,  Bull.  No.  92, 1905,  and  Office  Pub.  Roads,  arcular  No.  88.  See 
also  A.  S.  Cushman  and  P.  Hubbard,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  779,  on  the  electrolytic  extraction 
of  potash  from  feldspars.  Other  papers  on  the  solubility  of  rocks  are  by  W.  G.  Levison,  Bull.  New  York 
Mlneraloglcal  Club,  No.  2,  1909;  W.  Funk,  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemle,  vol.  22,  1909,  p.  145;  J.  Dmnont 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  149, 1909,  p.  1390;  F.  Henrloh,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Qeologie,  1910,  p.  85;  and  F.  Sioha, 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Leipzig,  1891. 
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rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  what  the  effects  of  waters  in  any 
particular  case  will  be. 

Still;  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  we  can  trace  the 
course  of  rock  decomposition  along  several  lines.  The  evidence,  both 
as  foimd  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory  and  by  field  observations, 
shows  that  all  minerals,  certainly  all  of  the  important  ones,  are  attacked 
by  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  yield 
most  readily  to  waters,  then  follow  the  plagioclase  feldspars,  then 
orthoclase  and  the  micas,  with  muscovite  the  most  resistant  of  all. 
Even  quartz  \a  not  quite  insoluble,  and  the  corrosion  of  quartz  pebbles 
in  conglomerates  has  been  noted  by  several  observers.^  Among  the 
commoner  accessories,  apatite  and  pyrite  are  most  easily  decomposed, 
magnetite  is  less  attacked,  and  such  minerals  as.  zircon,  corundum, 
chromite,  ihnenite,  etc.,  tend  to  acctmiulate  with  little  alteration  in 
the  sandy  rock  residues.  These  minerals  are  not  absolutely  incorrodi- 
ble, but  they  are  nearly  so.  Corundum,  for  example,  slowly  under- 
goes hydration,'  and  is  converted,  at  least  superficially,  into  gibbsite 
or  diaspore. 

The  effect  of  rain  water  upon  a  rock  must  now  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral phases.  First,  it  partially  dissolves  the  more  soluble  minerals, 
with  liberation  of  colloidal  silica,  and  the  formation  of  carbonates 
containing  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  and  the  alkaUes.  The  iron  carbonate 
is  almost  instantly  oxidized,  forming  a  visible  rusty  coating  or  pre- 
cipitate of  ferric  hydroxide.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkali  salts 
remain  partly  in  solution,  to  be  washed  away,  together  with  much  of 
the  dissolved  silica. 

The  character  of  the  solution  thus  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
feldspathic  rocks  has  been  investigated  by  W.  P.  Headden.'  After 
prolonged  treatment  of  orthoclase  with  water  containing  carbonic 
acid,  he  obtained  a  solution  which,  upon  evaporation,  yielded  a  resi- 
due carrying  over  40  per  cent  of  sihca. 

The  second  phase  of  the  process  is  represented  by  ^  hydration  of  the 
undissolved  residues.  The  feldspars  are  transformed  into  kaolin,  the 
magnesian  minerals  into  talc  or  serpentine,  the  iron,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  essentially  limonite,  and  the  quartz  grains  are  but  Uttle  if  at 
all  changed.  This  double  process  of  solution  and  hydration  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  volume,  which  may  or  may  not  assist  in 
effecting  disintegration.  On  the  surface,  the  weathered  rock 
crumbles  easily;  but  if  the  alterations  have  taken  place  at  consider- 
able depths,  the  pressure  due  to  expansion  may  hold  all  the  particles 

t  See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  Qeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  8, 1897,  p.  213;  M.  L.  Fuller,  Jour.  Oeology,  vol.  10, 1902, 
p.  815;  C.  H.  Smyth,  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  19, 1906,  p.  282.  For  the  solubility  of  quartz  In  solutfooa 
of  borax  or  of  aDcallne  silicates,  see  O.  Spesia,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  78,  pt.  2, 1900,  p.  £95;  yoI.  80,  pt.  2, 
1901,  p.  005.  The  corrosloii  of  quartz  is  attributed  by  0.  P.  Merrill  (Rocks,  rock  weathering,  and  soils, 
2d  ed. ,  p.  253)  to  alkaline  carbonates  generated  during  the  decomposition  of  feldspars. 

•  8.  J.  Thugutt,  Mtaieralchemlsche  Stndlen,  1901,  p.  104. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1903,  p.  181. 
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in  place,  and  the  rock  will  seem  at  a  first  glance  to  be  unaltered.  Such 
a  rock;  although  apparently  solid  when  it  is  first  exposed  to  the  air, 
rapidly  falls  to  pieces  and  becomes  a  mass  of  sand  and  clay.  This 
peculiarity  was  noted  by  G.  P.  Merrill  *  in  certam  granites  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  O.  A.  Derby  ^  at  railway  cuttings  in 
Brazil.  In  the  latter  case,  the  rocks,  when  first  uncovered,  were  so 
hard  that  they  were  removed  by  blasting;  but  they  soon  underwent  a 
sort  of  slacking  process  and  crumbled  away. 

By  solution,  oxidation,  and  hydration,  then,  a  solid  rock  is  con- 
verted iuto  an  aggregate  of  loose  material,  which  may  remain  in  place 
as  soil  or  be  removed  by  the  mechanical  agency  of  running  waters. 
As  a  rule  the  chemical  processes  are  incomplete;  some  of  the  minerals 
are  not  entirely  altered,  and  the  loose  products  therefore  exhibit 
many  variations.  In  general  terms,  the  streams  separate  the  dis- 
integrated materials  into  coarser  and  finer  or  lighter  and  heavier 
portions.  The  clayUke  substances  are  generally  light .  and  finely 
divided,  and  therefore  remain  longest  in  suspension.  The  heavier 
sands  and  gravels  are  not  carried  so  far,  and  thus  a  separation  is 
effected.  In  these  coarser  portions  are  found  quartz,  together  with 
undecomposed  fragments  of  the  various  minerals;  the  lighter  silts 
are  less  variable  in  composition.  Between  silt  and  sand,  however, 
there  are  all  possible  gradations,  and  a  corresponding  diversity  is 
shown  in  the  rocks  that  are  formed  by  their  reconsoUdation.  Mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  yield  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates;  but 
there  are  sandy  shales  and  alliaceous  sandstones.  The  separations 
are  sometimes  fairly  complete,  but  they  are  oftener  imperfect.  Swift 
waters  are  more  effective  than  sluggish  ones,  both  as  regards  prompt- 
ness of  action  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  separations.  A  moun- 
tain torrent  becomes  quickly  turbid  and  quickly  clear,  while  a  river 
flowing  through  a  flat  alluvial  country  is  rarely  free  from  discolora- 
tion by  suspended  sediments.  Much  silt  goes  to  the  ocean ;  the  coarser 
sands  and  gravely  subside  near  the  place  of  their  origin.  I  speak 
now  of  stream  deposits,  but  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  which  repre- 
sent disintegration  through  the  action  of  waves,  follow  similar  rules. 
The  gravelly  portions  are  left  highest  on  the  beach,  then  come  the 
sands,  and  the  Ughter  particles  are  carried  away  to  be  laid  down  as 
oceanic  ooze. 

But  rain  water  is  not  the  only  chemical  agent  for  effecting  rock 
decomposition.  Below  the  surface  the  ground  water  is  at  work,  and 
that  contains  an  accumulation  of  the  salts  formed  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  process.  It  is  poorer  in  oxygen  than  the  surface  waters, 
but  richer  in  other  substances,  and  it  may  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  organic   matter  derived  from   the   decay  of  vegetation.    This 


1  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6, 1895,  p.  321. 

*  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  629.    Holland  (Quart  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  69, 1908,  p.  M)  mentfooa  deep 
cattingB  in  India  where  the  minute  structure  of  the  gneias  ia  retained  on  aurteoes  as  8 
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organic  matter  often  reverses  the  oxidation  which  had  previously 
taken  place^  reducing  ferric  to  ferrous  compounds  and  sulphates  to 
sulphides.  Pyrite,  dissolved  away  from  the  surface  rocks,  may  reap- 
pear as  marcasite  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  the  organic  decomposi- 
tion furnishes  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  ground  water, 
and  so  increases  its  activity.  At  the  surface  ferrous  salts  have 
yielded  the  insoluble  ferric  hydroxide;  in  the  soil,  by  reduction,  the 
solubiUty  is  partly  restored  and  in  the  form  of  ferrous  bicarbonate 
the  iron  may  be  more  or  less  washed  away.  When  alkaline  car- 
bonates have  been  generated  in  the  ground  water  its  solvent  power  is 
increased,  and  it  then  becomes  an  effective  agent  in  the  solution  and 
redeposition  of  silica.^  The  impregnation  of  any  solution  of  alka- 
line sal£s  by  free  carbonic  acid  yields  a  solvent  of  this  kind.  Ground 
water,  then,  is  in  many  ways  dii9Ferent  from  rain  water.  As  the  latter 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  mass  of  rock  or  soil  it  undergoes  pro- 
gressive modifications,  and  some  of  the  changes  which  it  brought 
about  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  may  be  reversed,  while  others  are 
accentuated.  At  certain  depths  the  decomposing  action  of  the  waters 
may  cease  almost  entirely,  when  the  process  of  cementation  begins, 
and  then  new  rocks  are  generated.  The  subject  of  reconsolidation, 
however,  belongs  in  another  chapter. 

In  volcanic  regions  the  gaseous  emanations  play  an  important  part 
in  altering  the  rocks,  and  so,  too,  do  the  acid  solfataric  waters.  In 
previous  chapters  these  gases  and  waters  have  been  sufficiently 
described,  and  their  powerful  solvent  effects  were  noted.*  Hot  waters, 
charged  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  attack  nearly  all  erup- 
tive rocks,  dissolve  nearly  all  bases,  and  leave  behind,  in  many  cases, 
mere  skeletons  of  silica.  This  thorough  disintegration  of  lavas, 
however,  is  only  local,  and  has  not  the  wide  general  significance  of 
the  gentler,  less  noticeable  effects  produced  by  rain. 

EFFECTS    OF   VEGETATION. 

Vegetation  exerts  a  profound  influence  in  the  decomposition  of 
rocks.  Even  if  plants  did  no  more  than  to  retain  moisture,  making 
the  rock  beneath  them  damp,  their  action  would  be  important;  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  roots  of  plants  penetrate  into 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  as  they  expand  by  growth,  they  help 
mechanically  in  the  work  of  disintegration."  The  roots,  moreover, 
commonly  contain  organic  acids,  which  act  with  much  vigor  upon 

1  See  E.  W.  Hllgard,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1806,  p.  100.  Hllgard  suggeets  that  the  Includoiuof 
carbon  dioxide  found  In  quarts  may  supply  notable  quantities  of  that  substance  to  undeiground  watera. 

*  In  addition  to  previous  references,  see  also  W.  B.  Schmidt,  Min.  pet  Mitt,  vol.  4, 1882,  p.  1,  on  the  action 
of  sulphurous  add  upon  volcanic  rocks.  The  action  of  hot  solutions,  not  necessarily  add,  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  effects  of  weathering  by  E.  Steidtmann;  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1908,  p.  381.  An  important 
memoir  on  weathering,  by  K.  D.  Glinka,  is  in  Trav.  8oc.  Imp.  Nat.  St  P^tersbourg,  vol.  34, 1006,  p.  1. 
On  the  deoompodtion  of  basalt  see  H.  Stremme,  Monatah.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  1010,  p.  180. 

•See  A.  Qeikie,  Text-book  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  600,  and  O.  P.  IfenUl,  Bocks,  rock  weathering,  and 
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mineral  substances.  The  soil  or  decomposed  rock  about  the  roots  of  a 
tree  is  often  bleached  by  the  solution  and  removal  of  its  iron  contents. 
The  studies  of  H.  Carrington  Bolton^  upon  the  solubihty  of  min- 
erals in  oi^anic  acids^  and  especially  in  citric  acid,  show  how  power- 
ful this  action  must  be.  This  acid  decomposes  many  silicates,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Furthermore,  plants  take  lai^e  amotmts  of 
mineral  matter  from  the  soil,  which  is  returned  to  it  in  a  different 
condition  after  the  vegetation  dies.  Lichens,  especially,  extract 
substances  directly  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow;  grass  and 
grain  crops  absorb  much  potash,  and  so  on.  These  substances  are 
found  in  the  ash  when  vegetable  matter  is  burned,  and  are  easily  de- 
terminable by  analysis.' 

The  number  of  organic  acids  which  find  their  way  into  the  soil, 
from  one  source  or  another,  is  quite  considerable,  and  their  action 
deserves  a  much  more  systematic  investigation  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. In  past  years  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  so-called 
"hiunus  acids,"  the  products  of  vegetable  decay.  These  substances, 
however,  humic,  ulmic,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  are  not  true  acids 
at  all,  but  vague  mixtures  of  colloids  whose  precise  chemical  nature 
is  yet  to  be  determined.  They  have  some  geologic  significance,  and 
H.  Gedroiz '  has  shown  that  their  alkaline  solutions,  percolating 
downward,  and  meeting  lime  salts,  are  precipitated,  forming  the 
impervious  layer  known  as  hardpan.  They  also  act  as  reducing 
agents,  and  so  aid  in  the  formation  of  pyrite  or  marcasite  and  in  the 
deposition  of  iron  carbonates.  Their  allied  activity  as  solvents  of 
sihca  or  as  agents  in  rock  decomposition  is  most  questionable. 
Moor  waters  are  commonly  acid,  but,  as  K.  Endell*  has  proved,  the 
acidity  is  usually  that  of  carbonic  acid,  whose  value  as  a  solvent  of 
minerals  has  already  been  discussed.  The  humus  substances  are  also 
held  in  solution  by  alkaline  carbonates,  which  readily  dissolve  silica.* 

INFIiUBNCE   OF   BACTERIA. 

Even  forms  of  Ufe  so  low  as  the  bacteria  seem  to  exert  a  definite 
influence  in  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  A.  Muntz  •  has  found  the 
decayed  rocks  of  Alpine  summits,  where  no  other  Ufe  exists,  swarm- 

i  Annals  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  1, 1877,  p.  1;  vol.  2, 1880.  p.  1. 

*  On  this  theme  there  are  abundant  data,  which  have  been  collected  principally  with  reference  to  agri- 
ooltural  problems.  A  long  table  of  ash  analyses  may  be  fomid  in  Jahresber,  Chemie,  1847-48.  p.  1074.  Far 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  hemp  and  buckwheati  see  R.  Feter,  Ken- 
tncky  Oeol.  Survey,  Chemical  analyses,  vol.  A,  1884,  p.  441. 

*  Chem.  Abstr.,  1909,  p.  2600.    From  Jour.  exp.  Landw.,  vol.  9, 1908,  p.  272. 

*  Neues  Jahrb..  BeU.  Bd.  31, 1910,  p.  1,  and  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  82. 1910,  p.  414. 

*  See  A.  A.  Jullen's  monographic  paper  upon  the  geological  action  of  the  humus  acids,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  1879,  p.  311,  for  a  complete  summary  of  the  earlier  work,  now  mostly  obsolete,  on  this  subject. 
Recent  papers  by  A.  Baumann  and  £.  Gully,  Mitt.  K.  Bayr.  Moorkultur&nstalt,  Heft  3, 1909,  p.  52,  and 
Heft  4, 1910,  p.  131,  are  important,  and  also  two  by  H.  Stremme,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1909,  p.  853; 
1910,  p.  389.    The  recent  literature  upon  the  humus  acids  is  very  voluminous. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1887,  p.  136;  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1370. 
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ing  with  the  nitrifying  ferment.  The  limestones  and  micaceous 
schists  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  decayed  cal- 
careous schists  of  the  Faulhom,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  offer  good 
examples  of  this  kind.  The  oiganisms  draw  their  nourishment  from 
the  nitrogen  compounds  brought  down  in  snow  and  rain;  they  con- 
vert the  ammonia  into  nitric  acid,  and  that,  in  turn,  corrodes  the  cal- 
careous portions  of  the  rocks.  A.  Stutzer  and  R.  Hartleb  *  have 
observed  a  similar  decomposition  of  cement  by  nitrifying  bacteria. 
The  effects  thus  produced  at  any  one  point  may  be  small,  but  in  the 
aggregate  they  may  become  appreciable.  J.  C.  Branner,'  however, 
has  cast  doubts  upon  the  vaUdity  of  Muntz's  argument,  and  further 
investigation  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  necessary.  That  microbes 
exert  a  great  influence  in  the  soil  is  beyond  question.  Apart  from 
the  effects  produced  by  nitrification,  the  germs  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  in  that  way  enormous 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  generated.  Furthermore,  some 
species  decompose  sulphates,'  and  so  modify  the  composition  of  the 
ground  water. 

INFIiUENCB   OF   ANIMAIi   UFE. 

The  influence  of  animal  life  in  decomposing  rocks  is  perhaps  sec- 
ondary rather  than  initiative.  An  ordinary  soil  contains  rock-form- 
ing minerals  which  have  been  incompletely  broken  down,  and  animals 
assist  in  completing  the  disintegration.  The  effects  produced  by 
guano  upon  the  rocks  immediately  beneath  it  may  be  more  direct,  but 
its  distribution  is  exceedingly  Umited.  On  the  other  hand,  bur- 
rowing animals  bring  fresh  soil  to  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon  by 
rain,  or  blown  away  by  winds;  and  ordinary  earthworms  perform 
this  kind  of  labor  upon  a  vast  scale.  In  Brazil,  as  shown  by  J.  E. 
Mills  *  and  J.  C.  Branner,*  the  work  done  by  ants  is  of  the  greatest 
significance.  These  creatures  dig  tunnels  hundreds  of  yards  long  and 
carry  into  their  nests  great  quantities  of  leaves.  Through  their  vital 
processes  they  generate  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  decay  of  the  leaves 
must  develop  much  more.  The  ants  not  only  open  up  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  they  also  help  to  saturate  it  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  solutions  so  produced,  by  the  joint  action  of  rain,  res- 
piration, and  organic  decay,  penetrate  to  considerable  depths  below 
the  surface.  The  decomposition  of  the  underlying  rocks  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly promoted,  and  over  great  areas  of  territory. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  products  of  decomposition,  a 
word  must  be  said  upon  the  destructive  influence  of  man.     By  drain- 

1  Zeltschr.  angew.  CbemJe,  1899,  p.  402. 

>  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  3, 1897,  p.  438. 

>  See  ante,  p.  102. 

*  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  3, 1889,  p.  361. 

f  Bull.  OeoL  See  America,  vol.  7, 1896,  p.  256;  toL  21, 1910,  p.  44A. 
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ing,  grading,  irrigating,  fertilizing,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  by  tun* 
neling,  quarrying,  and  mining,  the  processes  of  rock  decomposition 
are  promoted  in  many  ways.  New  surfaces  of  rock  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air  and  water,  new  solvents  are  introduced  into  the  soil, 
coal  is  withdrawn  from  the  earth  to  be  restored  to  the  atmosphere  as 
carbon  dioxide,  and  by  the  destruction  of  forests  erosion  is  accel- 
erated. The  extent  to  which  man  assists  in  the  decomposition  of 
rocks  may  easily  be  overrated;  but  human  influence  is  one  of  the 
active  agencies  which  can  not  be  ignored. 

PRODUCTS    OF   DECOMPOSITION. 

The  products  of  decomposition  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  sedentary  and  the  transported.  The  sedentary 
products  are  those  which  remain  in  place,  such  as  residual  clays;  the 
transported  materials  are  represented  by  glacial  drift,  river  sUt,  wind- 
blown dust,  etc.  On  the  one  hand  we  deal  with  substances  derived 
from  a  single  lithologic  unit;  on  the  other  we  have  blended  or  assorted 
materials  from  various  sources.  Corresponding  to  these  differences 
of  origin  there  are  chemical  differences.  First  in  order  let  us  con- 
sider the  sedentary  products. 

When  a  rock  is  decomposed  in  place,  the  changes  produced  are  rela- 
tively simple.  Soluble  constituents  are  leached  away  and,  to  offset 
the  loss,  oxygen,  water,  and  often  carbon  dioxide  are  gained.  Ordi- 
narily the  gains  exceed  the  losses,  both  in  weight  and  in  bulk,  and  the 
change  may  be  either  complete  or  partial.  Every  gradation  is  possible, 
from  incipient  alteration  to  the  most  thorough  decomposition.  The 
character  of  the  products  formed  will  depend  upon  the  composition 
of  the  original  rock,  and  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  decomposing 
agents.  A  normal  granite,  for  example,  will  yield  a  mixture  of 
quartz,  kaolin,  and  scales  of  mica,  commonly  commingled  with 
fragments  of  undecomposed  feldspar;  a  peridotite  is  converted  into 
serpentine;  a  rock  rich  in  iron  is  likely  to  give  much  ferric  hydroxide, 
and  so  on.  The  more  easily  alterable  minerals  naturally  form  the 
more  easily  alterable  rocks,  and  the  residues  which  they  furnish  will 
represent  the  maximum  amount  of  change.  That  change,  further- 
more, will  be  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  percolating  waters, 
which  may  be  rich  in  sUica,  or  carbonates,  or  sulphates,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  minerals  upon  which  they  operate. 

Many  comparative  analyses  of  rocks  and  their  decomposition  prod- 
ucts are  on  record.*  The  following  analyses,  representing  a  few  typi- 
cal examples,  are  enough  for  present  purposes: 

1  For  a  good  general  dJacuasion  of  the  data,  see  O.  P.  Merrill,  Rocks,  rock  weathering,  and  aoUa,  pp. 
206-240.  See,  also,  papers  by  J.  Lembexg,  Zettechr.  Deatech.  geol.  Oeaell.,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  £81;  voL  28, 
1876,  p.  619;  vol.  36, 1883,  p.  560.  Other  groups  of  analyses  than  those  died  here  are  given  by  E.  JCalaer, 
Zeltschr.  Deatsch.  geol.  OeseU.,  vol.  66,  Monatsb.,  1904,  p.  17;  and  M.  Dittrioh,  Zsttaohr.  aaorg.  Cbeml^ 
VOL  47, 1906,  p.  151. 
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Analyses  of  rocks  and  their  decompositUm  products. 

A.  lOcaoeoufl  granite,  District  of  Columbia.  Deaorlbed  by  l£«rm,  BuU.  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6, 
1805,  p.  321.  CkMitalDB  quarts,  black  mica,  feldflpdra,  epldote,  apatite,  flakes  of  seridte,  and  a  few  black 
tourmalines  and  iron  ores,  a,  The  fresh  rock;  b,  partly  decomposed  rock;  c,  derived  soil;  d,  fine  silt, 
separated  from  soiL   Analyses  a,  b,  c,  by  R.  L.  Packard;  d  by  G.  P.  Merrill. 

B.  Micaceous  gneisB,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  Analyses  and  description  by  O.  P.  Merrill,  Bull.  Oeol. 
Soc.  America,  vol.  8, 1897,  p.  157.  The  rock  contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  black  mica,  siroon,  quarts,  iron 
ores,  apatite,  garnets,  and  a  seottte.    a,  The  fi-esh  rock;  b,  the  residual  soil. 

C.  Elasollte  syenite,  Fourche  Mountain,  Arkansas.  Described  by  J.  F.  WUUams,  Ann.  Rept  OeoL 
Survey  Arkansas,  1890,  vol.  2,  pp.  81-82.  a,  The  f^h  rock,  analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyee;  b,  c,  the  decomposed 
rock,  partial  analyses  by  R.  N.  Brackett. 

D.  Augite  andesite,  Rockland  Ridge,  Washington.  Analyses,  description  and  full  discussion  by  £.  A. 
Schneider,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36, 1888,  p.  236.  According  to  A.  W.  Jackson,  the  rock  contains 
plagioclase,  augite,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  residual  glass,    a,  The  f^-esh  rock;  b,  the  derived  soil. 
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E.  Diabase,  Medford,  Mftawachuaetta.  Analyses  and  discussion  by  Q.  P.  Merrill,  Bull.  Geol.  See:  Ain^ 
lea,  Yol.  7, 18Q6,  p.  350.  According  to  W.  H.  Hobbs  the  rock  contains  plagiodase,  augite,  biotitc,  pjxite, 
apatite,  magnetite,  llmenite,  and  some  secondary  products,  a,  The  fresh  rock;  b,  disintegrated  rock:  c, 
fine  silt.  For  data  oonoeming  a  diabase  from  Chatham,  Virginia,  see  T.  L.Watson,  Am.  GeologiA,  voL 
22, 1898,  p.  85.    The  analyses  given  are  not  complete. 

F.  Diorite,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  Described  and  analyzed  by  G.  P .  If eirUl,  Rocks,  rock  vesther- 
big,  and  soils,  pp.  224,  225.  Contains  hornblende,  plagioclase,  and  titanic  iron,  a.  The  fresh  rock:  b, 
decomposed  rook. 

0.  Diabase,  Spanish  Quiana.  Venesuela.  Described  by  G.  Attwood,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  voL  35, 
1879,  p.  586.  Analyses  made  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  a.  The  fresh  rock;  b,  weathered  roc^ 
c,  highly  weathered  rock. 

H.  Diabase,  Island  of  Jersey.  Described  by  P.  Holland  and  E.  Diokson,  Proc.  LiTerpool  Geol.  Sec 
vol.  7, 1802-03,  p.  108.  a,  The  fresh  rock;  b,  decomposed  rock.  Holland  and  Dickson  also  give  data  rdatire 
to  the  deoompositioa  of  a  granite  and  a  sandstone. 

1.  Augite  diorite,  Magnetberg,  southern  Urals.  Described  by  J.  Morozewicx,  abstract  in  Zettschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  39, 1904,  p.  612.  The  rock  alters,  first  by  leaching,  free  iron  oxides  being  dissolved  and  psrtlj 
redeposited  in  crevices;  second,  by  chloritizatlon  of  the  augite  and  production  of  garnet  mlcroUtes;  fioaDj 
by  kaolinisation  of  the  feldspars,  a,  The  fresh  rock,  specific  gravity  2.988;  b,  first  stage  of  deoompositiaB, 
spedflo  gravity  2.918;  c,  second  stage,  specific  gravity  2.604. 
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All  of  these  comparatiye  groups  tell  essentially  the  same  story. 
Oxidation  of  the  iron  compounds,  assumption  of  water,  and  loss  of 
soluble  bases  by  leaching  are  changes  which  can  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  The  concentration  of  the  slightly  soluble  alumina  and  ferric 
oxide  in  the  residual  substances  is  also  clearly  apparent.  But  the  true 
magnitude  of  each  alteration  is  not  so  easUy  seen.  In  some  cases  the 
changes' appear  to  be  small,  when  actually  they  are  quite  noteworthy. 
The  apparent  gains  in  alununa  are  only  relative,  and  so,  too,  are  all 
the  other  percentage  variations.  In  order  to  determine  the  true  alter- 
ations we  must  eliminate  the  disturbances  due  to  oxidation  and  hydra- 
tion, and  this  may  be  done  either  by  examining  molecular  ratios  or 
by  assuming  that  one  rock  constituent  is  constant  and  compariag  the 
others  with  it.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  used  and  has  been 
applied  by  Merrill  to  the  several  groups  of  analyses  studied  by  him. 
Either  ferric  oxide  or  alumina  is  taken  as  invariable,  and  from  that 
as  a  standard  the  relative  losses  of  the  other  constituents  can  be 
roughly  estimated.  The  process  is  not  rigorously  exact,  but  it  gives 
a  fair  conception  of  what  has  really  occurred.  The  alumina  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble,  but,  relatively  to  the  other  bases,  it  is  very 
nearly  so. 

For  four  of  the  rocks  under  consideration  Merrill  gives  the  follow- 
ing computations.  The  first  table  shows  the  percentage  of  each 
constituent  lost  by  the  origiaal  rock.  The  second  table  gives  the 
percentage  lost  by  each  substance  referred  to  its  total  amount  as 
one  hundred. 

Results  of  decomposition  of  certain  rocks. 

I.  Paxoentace  of  xock  lost. 


SiO, 

AlA 

FeO,  FejOg. 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

NaJO 

Kfi 

P2O5 


Granite. 


10.50 

.46 

Btandard 


.36 

.81 
.77 
.85 
.04 


13.79 


Gneiss. 


31.90 

standard 

1.30 


.80 
4.44 
2.68 
3.55 


44.67 


Diabase. 


14.93 


Dlorite. 


8.48 

17.43 

standard 

standard 

2.42 

3.53 

.32 

.68 

4.97 

1.83 

9.20 

.50 

2.17 

.62 

.21 

.08 

37.51 
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RenUU  of  decOmporition  of  certain  rocka — Continued. 
ZZ.  Pvxoentaftt  lOM  of  eadi  eonftltiiait. 


Onnlte. 


DUbue. 


Dlorite. 


SiOo 

A1,0, 

FeO,  FeA- 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

Na,0 

K^ 

PaO. 


14.  S9 

3.23 

standard 


52.45 

standard 

14.35 


1.49 
25.21 
28.62 
31.98 
40.00 


74.70 

100.00 

95.03 

83.52 


18.03 
standard 
18.10 
41.57 
21.70 
25.89 
12.83 
29.15 
11.39 


37.31 

standard 

21.03 


97.17 
97.30 
84.87 
38.75 
19.87 


From  these  figures  we  can  see  more  clearly  what  has  happened  to 
each  rock,  but  we  can  not  compare  the  four  columns  with  one  another. 
There  are  still  too  many  variables.  The  rocks  contain  different 
minerals,  they  have  weathered  with  varying  completeness,  and 
they  were  not  exposed  to  the  same  percolating  waters.  Further- 
more, weathering  is  affected  by  the  texture  of  a  rock,  and  a  compact 
feldspar  will  change  less  readily  than  one  which  is  full  of  crevices. 
Coarseness  or  fineness  is  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
In  short,  the  quantities  are  incommensurable  and  no  general  rules, 
except  as  to  the  main  tendencies  to  alteration,  can  be  based  upon 
them.  Each  individual  rock  alters  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  changes 
is  always  in  the  same  direction.  Lime  is  always  removed,  but  per- 
colating waters  rich  in  carbonic  acid  will  carry  it  away  more  easily 
than  waters  less  heavily  charged.  The  lime-soda  feldspars  decompose 
more  readily  than  orthoclase  or  microcline.  Olivine  will  lose  magnesia 
more  readily  than  enstatite.  The  solubility  of  silica  will  vary  with 
variations  in  the  leaching  agent.  Material  withdrawn  at  one  point 
may  be  redeposited  at  another.  Local  and  temporary  conditions 
meet  us  at  every  turn;  so  that  although  we  can  tell,  in  broad,  general 
terms,  how  a  given  rock  will  change,  we  can  not  predict  the  alteration 
in  its  quantitative  details. 

RATE    OF   DECOMPOSITION. 

The  extent  to  which  rocks  undergo  decomposition  within  a  given 
time  is  largely  dependent  upon  climatic  circumstances.  Li  the 
polar  regions,  where  waters  are  frozen  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  solution  goes  oh  more  slowly  than  in  warmer  climates.  In  the 
Tropics  the  waters  not  only  act  continually,  but  their  energy  is 
increased  by  their  higher  temperatures.  Frost  is  most  effective  as  an 
agent  of  disintegration  in  climates  where  alternations  of  freezing  and 
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thawing  are  most  frequent.  As  E.  W.  Hilgard^  has  well  said, 
''The  chemical  processes  active  in  soil  formation  are  intensified  by 
high  and  retarded  by  low  temperatures,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal."  Disintegration,  however,  as  distinguished  from  decay,  is 
very  active  in  high  latitudes  and  also  in  arid  regions.*  In  both 
cases  the  great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  promote  disintegration, 
whereas,  for  lack  of  flowing  water,  solution  and  erosion  are  retarded. 
In  an  arid  region  the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature  are  extreme, 
and  inequalities  of  expansion  among  the  minerals  of  a  rock  produce 
their  maximum  effects.  Furthermore,  the  dust  and  sandstorms  of  a 
desert  advance  the  disintegrating  process.  The  rocks  are  ground  to 
powder,  but  much  of  the  debris  remains  in  place  and  loses  compara- 
tively little  by  leaching.  In  humid  climates  erosion  and  solution  go 
on  together,  and  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  living  or  dead, 
helps  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  rock-forming  silicates. 
Between  soils  of  arid  and  moist  climates  there  are  striking  differences 
of  composition,  as  Hilgard '  has  clearly  shown  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing averages.  Under  A  is  given  the  average  composition  of  466 
soils  from  the  humid  regions  of  the  Southern  States.  B  represents 
the  average  of  313  soils  from  the  arid  areas  of  California,  Washington, 
and  Montana. 


Average  compontion  of  soils  from  humid  and  arid  regiona. 


Insoluble  in  HCl 

Soluble  SiOj 

i&°r.;;::::::;;::::: 

CaO 

Na,0 

K36 

r&»-v.;;::::::;::::::::: 

Water  and  organic  matter 


100. 252 


84.031 

70.565 

4.212 

7.266 

4.296 

7.888 

3.131 

5.752 

.133 

.059 

.225 

1.411 

.108 

1.362 

.091 

.264 

.216 

.729 

.113 

.117 

.052 

.041 

3.644 

4.946 

100. 399 


That  a  much  greater  proportion  of  soluble  matter,  unremoved  by 
leaching,  is  present  in  the  arid  regions  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
desert  soils,  when  supplied  with  water,  are  exceptionally  fertile, 
because  they  have  retained  in  a  large  measxire  the  foods  that  plants 
require. 

1  Report  on  the  relations  of  soil  to  cUmate:  Bull.  No.  3,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  1892. 
s  See  I.  C.  Runell,  Bull.  Geol.  Boo.  America,  yoL  1, 1890,  p.  135.    Also  compare  O.  P.  Merrill,  Rocks, 
rock  weathering,  and  soils,  pp.  278, 285. 
•  Op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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KAOUN. 

The  chemical  products  of  rock  decomposition  are  extremely  varied, 
as  might  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  mineralogical  complexity 
of  the  original  masses.  In  the  residues  which  remain  after  leaching 
we  find  free  silica,  either  as  quartz  or  opal,  fragments  of  various 
undecomposed  minerals,  hydroxides,  and  a  number  of  the  rather  indef- 
inite substances  known  as  clays.  Among  the  latter  kaolinite, 
H^AljSiaOg,  and  its  ferric  equivalent,  nontronite,  H^FeaSijO,,  are 
perhaps  the  most  important.*  These  species  occur  admixed  with 
one  another  and  also  with  other  hydrous  silicates,  opaline  silica, 
and  hydroxides.  Kaolinite  is  a  very  stable  compound,  but  non- 
tronite is  easily  decomposed,  either  by  acid  or  alkaline  solutions, 
yielding  a  ferric  hydroxide,  limonite,  as  a  final  product  of  aqueous 
action.  According  to  Weinschenk,  mixtures  of  kaolinite  and  non- 
tronite are  sometimes  found,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  original 
gneiss  is  plainly  to  be  discerned.  That  kaolinite  is  the  chief  residual 
product  of  feldspathic  decay  is  the  commonly  accepted  view,  but 
some  \mters  hold  that  it  is  not  formed  by  ordinary  weathering. 
According  to  H.  Rosier,'  kaolinite  is  only  produced  by  pneumato- 
lytic  action — that  is,  by  the  operation  of  thermal  waters  and  gaseous 
emanations.  This  theory,  which  appUes  to  some  localities,  but  not 
to  all,  has  led  to  much  controversy.  F.  H.  Butler,'  studying  the 
porcelain  clays  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  ascribes  their  formation  to 
the  action  of  hot,  ascending  waters,  for  he  finds  the  degree  of  kaoliniza- 
tion  to  increase  with  depth,  with  fresher  rocks  near  the  surface. 
E.  Wust  *  regards  the  kaolin  near  Halle,  Germany,  as  derived  from 
feldspars  by  the  action  of  humus  acids.  That  kaolinization  often 
takes  place  under  moors  due  to  the  carbonated  waters  that  are  there 
present  has  been  urged  by  various  writers ;  for  example  by  O.  Haehnel,* 
J.  E.  Bamitzke,*  F.  Weiss,'  K.  Endell,"  and  others.  H.  Strenmie* 
recognizes  the  almost  self-evident  fact  that  any  of  the  suggested  pro- 
cesses may  be  operative,  weathering,  pneumatolytic  action,  and 
kaolinization  by  moor  waters,  but  ascribes  their  efficiency  in  all 
cases    to    the   chemical   activity   of   carbonic    acid.    Jointly   with 

1  ThJfl  equivalency  between  kaolinite  and  nontronite  was  suggested  by  E.  Weinschenk,  Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  28, 1897,  p.  150.  A.  Bergeat,  however  (Centmlbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  a.  Pal.,  1900,  p.  161),  describing 
nontronite  derived  from  wollastonite,  asBigns  it  a  different  formula— H<Fe«81«OM. 

s  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  15, 1908,  p.  231.  R6sler  gives  a  bibliography  relative  to  kaoliniiation,  embracing 
303  titles.  See  also  O.  Stutter,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Qeologie,  1906,  p.  333,  who  accepts  ROsler's  view,  and  J.  M. 
van  Bemmelen,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  66, 1910,  p.  222.  Van  Bemmelen,  however,  does  not  accept 
the  theory  exclusively,  bat  admits  that  weathering  may  also  produce  kaolin.  In  a  recent  paper,  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Oeologie,  1906,  p.  251,  ROsler  defends  his  views. 

•  ICin.  Mag.,  vol.  15, 1906,  p.  128. 

« Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1907,  p.  19. 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  ser.  2,  vol.  78, 1906,  p.  280. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1909,  p.  457. 
7  Idem,  1910,  p.  353. 

•  Sprechsaal,  Nos.  19, 20, 1910. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt  Geologie,  1906,  pp.  122, 443. 
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C.  OageP  Stremme  describes  one  instance  of  kaolinization  by  the 
waters  of  a  cold  carbonated  spring.  V.  Selle,'  who  has  studied  the  • 
kaolin  of  Halle,  which  is  derived  from  quartz  porphyry,  traces  it  to 
ordinary  weathering,  first  sericite  and  then  kaolinite  being  formed. 
Here  the  deposit  is  richest  in  kaolin  near  the  surface.  The  abundant 
kaolin  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  Appalachians  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  weathering  of  pegmatite. 

In  short,  kaolin,  like  many  other  substances,  may  be  formed  by 
any  one  of  several  processes,  in  all  of  which  water,  hot  or  cold,  and 
carbonic  acid  take  part.  No  one  interpretation  can  fit  all  its  occur- 
rences. 

The  other  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  and  iron,  such  as  halloysite, 
cimolite,  pyrophyllite,  chloropal,  etc.,  are  of  more  or  less  uncertain 
origin.  Probably  different  crystalline  silicates  yield  different  resi- 
dues of  this  ill-defined  class,  and  any  or  all  of  them  may  exist  in 
residuaiy  clays.' 

liATERITE   AND    BAUXITE. 

In  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  the  processes  of  rock  decay 
are  often  carried  further  than  is  usually  the  case  within  the  tem- 
perate zones.  The  leaching  is  more  complete,  the  siUcates  are  more 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  the  residues  are  richer  in  hydroxides. 
In  India,  for  example,  large  areas  are  covered  by  a  red  earth  known 
as  laterite,  which  in  some  cases  is  undoubtedly  a  derivative  in  place 
of  preexisting  rocks,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  or  diorite.  In 
other  cases  the  laterite  is  detrital  in  character  and  far  distant  from 
its  place  of  origin.  The  term  has  been  vaguely  used,  and  as  em- 
ployed by  different  writers  it  has  meant  very  different  things.  It 
has  been  appUed  to  ferruginous  clays,  sediments,  beds  of  iron  ore, 
and  products  of  volcanic  action,  and  its  formation  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  variety  of  causes.*  W  J  McGee  *  compares  laterite  with 
the  ferruginous  clays  and  soils  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  F.  R. 
Mallet*  regards  the  iron  ores  associated  with  the  basalts  of  Ulster 
as  having  a  lateritic  character.  W.  Maxwell,^  describing  the  red 
soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  are  derived  from  lavas  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  acids,  points  out  their  similarity  to  laterite. 
T.  H.  Holland  ^  suggests  that  lateritization  may  be  due,  in  part  at 

1  Centnlbl.  lOn.,  Oeol.  a.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  427. 

•  Joar.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  96,  pt.  2,  p.  63,  abstniot  from  Zeitschr.  Naturwlss.,  vol.  79, 1907,  p.  321. 

s  On  fhe  oonstitutlon  of  the  olay  silicates  see  H.  Le  Chateller,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemle,  vol.  1, 1887, 
p.  396. 

4  See  R.  D.  Oldham,  lianual  of  the  geology  of  India,  2d  ed.,  1883,  pp.  348-370.  P.  Lake  (Mepi.  Qeol. 
Smrey  India,  vol.  24,  pt.  3, 1800,  pp.  17-46)  gives  a  good  summary  of  earlier  views  upon  the  origin  of  laterite. 
Another  elaborate  summary  is  presented  by  Q.  C.  Du  Bois,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  22, 1903,  pp.  4-18.  A 
good  chapter  on  laterite,  with  a  bibliography,  is  in  Abhandl.  K.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  new  ser., 
Heft  62, 1909. 

ft  Geol.  Mag.,  1880,  p.  310. 

•  Rec.  Oeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  14, 1881,  p.  130. 

T  Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  1898.  Maxwell  gives  many  analyses  of  decomposi- 
tion products  derived  from  lava,  both  by  volcanic  action  and  by  normal  weathering,     i      r^  r^rr  i  /> 

•  Oeol.  Mag.,  1903,  p.  50.  Jigitized  by  VjOO^ IL 
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least,  to  the  activity  of  bacilli  or  other  micro-organisms  which  could 
live  in  a  warm  climate  but  not  in  colder  regions.  J.  Walther  *  and 
S.  Passarge '  call  attention  to  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  nitric 
acid  in  rainfall  during  tropical  thunderstorms,  and  regard  it  as  a 
possible  agent  of  lateritization.  Brought  to  the  surface  of  a  decom- 
posing rock,  it  might  extract  the  iron  as  ferric  nitrate,  and  that  com- 
pound is  either  easily  hydrolyzed  or  else  precipitated  by  alkaline 
carbonates.  In  short,  similar  products  may  have  been  formed  in 
several  different  ways,  and  identity  of  composition  does  not  always 
imply  identity  of  origin.  Whatever  its  derivation  may  be,  whether 
from  rocks  in  place  or  as  a  transported  sediment,  true  laterite  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydroxide,  aluminum  hydroxide,  and 
free  silica  in  varying  proportions.  To  laterite  in  situ  this  state- 
ment applies  very  closely;  detrital  laterite  is  usually  contaminated 
by  admixtures  of  clay.  Just  as  in  the  formation  of  kaolin,  the  proc- 
ess of  lateritization  may  be  complete  or  partial;  the  typical  product 
appears  only  when  the  alteration  of  the  parent  rock  has  gone  on 
to  the  end.  Then  the  siUcates  seem  to  be  completely  broken  down, 
whereas  in  kaolinization  a  stable,  hydrous  siUcate  remains.  In  one 
case  we  have  silica  plus  free  hydroxides,  in  the  other  silica  plus  kaolin. 
According  to  E.  C.  J.  Molu*  *  lateritic  decomposition  (and  the  forma- 
tion of  bauxite)  occurs  principally  where  there  are  plagioclase  feld- 
spars. Alkali  feldspars  yield  mainly  kaolin.  In  this  view  J.  B. 
Harrison,^  who  has  studied  the  laterites  of  British  Guiana,  concurs. 
In  India  laterite  may  be  derived  from  various  rocks,  and  in  some 
cases  its  source  has  been  in  beds  of  volcanic  ash.  According  to  P. 
Lake,^  the  laterite  of  Malabar  is  produced  in  situ  from  gneiss.  M. 
Bauer*  has  described  ''granite  laterite''  and  "diorite  laterite"  from 
the  Seychelle  Islands;  in  Surinam,  according  to  G.  C.  Du  Bois,'  its 
usual  parent  is  diabase;  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  is  formed  from 
recent  lavas.*    There  are  many  analyses  of  laterite,  some  of  them 

1  Verhandl.  Qesell.  Erdkunde,  toI.  16, 1880,  p.  318. 

s  Rept.  Sixth  Intemat.  Oeog.  Cong.,  London,  1995,  p.  871. 

*  Bull.  Dept.  Agr.,  Indes  Nderlandalses,  No.  28, 1909.     An  earlier  paper  on  laterite  is  in  No.  17, 1908. 

*  Geol.  Mag. ,  1910,  pp.  439, 488, 663.    On  laterite  from  diabase,  idem,1911,  p.  120. 

»  Mem.  Qeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  24,  pt.  3, 1890,  p.  17.  M.  Maclaren (Qeol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  636)  ragards  the 
Indian  laterite  as  formed,  not  directly  in  situ,  but  by  replacement  of  soil  or  decomposed  rock  by  deposits 
from  mineralized  solutions.  The  latter  he  attributes  to  subterranean  decomposition  of  silicates  by  car- 
bonated waters.  A  similar  theory  is  advanced  by  J.  M.  Campbell  (Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  19, 1910, 
p.  432),  who  regards  the  hydroxides  of  laterite  as  deposited  from  ascending,  mineralised  watera.  Other 
recent  papers  on  laterite  are  by  J.  R.  Eilroe  (Qeol.  Mag.,  1908,  p.  634),  J.  Chautard  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc. 
ind.  min. ,  April,  1908,  p.  119),  Chautard  and  P.  Lemoine  (Bull.  Soc. ind.  min.,  4th  ser. ,  vol.  9, 1908,  p.  805, 
and  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  146, 1908,  p.  239).  F.  P.  Mennell  (Qeol.  Mag.,  1909,  p.  350)  has  described  laterite 
,  in  Rhodesia.  J.  M.  Van  Bemmelen  (Zdtschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  66, 1910,  p.  322)  disciissiw  laterite  and 
kaolin.    See  also  R.  Lens,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1908. 

*  Neues  Jahrb. ,  1898,  pt.  2,  p.  192.    Also  a  later  paper  by  Bauer  in  Neues  Jahrb.,  Festband,  1907,  p.  33. 
7  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  22, 1903,  p.  1.    Du  Bofs  gives  several  analyses  of  laterite. 

>  W .  Maxwell,  Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  C.  Klement  (Min.  pet.  Mitt. ,  vol.  8, 1886,  p.  26) 
gives  two  analyses  of  laterite  from  the  Congo  River  in  West  Africa.  Other  important  analyses  are  by 
H.  Arsandaux  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  149,  1909,  p.  682,  and  vol.  150, 1910,  p.  169S)  and  A.  Atterberg  (Cen- 
tralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  361).  In  certain  Indian  laterites  W.  R.  Dunstan  (Rec.  Geol.  Survey 
India,  vol.  37,  pt.  2, 1908,  p.  213)  found  unusual  amounts  of  TiO«,  up  to  13.76  per  cent. 
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relating  to  samples  of  known  origin,  others  to  detrital  material. 
For  example,  Bauer  gives  these  two  analyses  by  K.  Busz  of  laterite 
from  the  Seychelles: 

Anedyses  of  laterite. 


SiOo. 
AlaO, 
FeaPa 
HjO. 


Granite  lat- 
erite. 


52.06 

29.49 

4.64 

14.40 


100.59 


Dtorite  lat- 
erite. 


3.88 
49.89 
20.11 
25.98 


99.86 


If  from  these  mixtures  we  deduct  the  silica  as  quartz,  the  remainder 
will  approximate  to  the  general  formula  ROjHj,  which  is  that  of 
gibbsite.  The  water,  however,  is  a  little  too  low,  and  a  careful  reduc- 
tion of  the  data  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  residual  substance 
is  a  mixture  of  gibbsite,  AlOjHj;  diaspore,  AlOjH,  and  limonite, 
Fe^HeOg.  In  short,  laterite  is  identical  in  type  with  bauxite,  and 
is  merely  an  iron-rich  variety  of  the  latter.  Between  the  aluminous 
bauxite  and  the  iron  compound  limonite  all  sorts  of  mixtures  may 
occur. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  analyses  of  Indian  laterite  published 
by  H.  and  F.  J.  Warth  *  are  peculiarly  instructive.  A  represents 
gibbsite,  B  a  bauxite,  and  C,  D,  E,  and  F  laterite,  found  in  situ. 

Analyses  of  gibbsite,  batutUef  and  laterite. 


Quartz. 
SiOo... 

AlA.- 
FeaO,.. 
MgO... 
CaO.... 
TiO,... 
H,0.... 


2.78 
62.80 
.44 
.03 
.20 
.04 
33.74 


0.93 

67.88 

4.09 


3.90 
54.80 
13.75 


0.37 
43.83 
26.61 


10.52 

.23 

35.38 

34.27 


.36 

1.04 

26.47 


.35 

.38 

26.82 


.86 

4.45 

23.88 


.40 

.10 

19.00 


0.90 

26.27 

56.01 

.20 

.64 

1.59 

14.39 


100.03 


100.77 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


>  Oeol.  Kag.»  IfiOS,  p.  154.  Only  a  selection  from  among  a  large  number  of  analyses  can  be  given  here. 
See  also  H.  Waith,  Mln.  Mag.,  vol.,  13, 1902,  p.  172,  for  a  description  of  Indian  gibbsite,  and  L.  L.  Fennor» 
Reo.  Oeol.  Survey  India,  voL  34, 1906,  p.  167,  on  gibbsite  and  manganese  ores  in  laterite. 
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The  following  analyses  (G  to  J)  represent  detrital  laterites: 

Analyses  of  detrital  UUerites, 


0 

H 

I 

J 

O^jsutz 

6.67 
28.77 
15.40 
41.50 
none 

none 
.25 

7.41 

4.53 
50.26 
11.86 
28.99 

none 

none 
.43 

3.93 

39.53 

17.16 

9.58 

28.38 

"*'\'6i' 

5.34 

24.39 

Kaolinitft                            ..,,,-     .  .   . . 

20.22 

fALO, 

FeoO, 

47.39 

MgO 

trace 

Balance,  identical  with  bauxite^ 

CaO 

.38 

TiO- 

.01 

HaO 

7.61 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Between  bauxite  and  laterite  there  is  no  dividing  line,  and  the  one 
shades  into  the  other.  The  detrital  laterites  differ  from  those  in 
situ  merely  in  having  taken  up  sand  and  clay  during  their  trans- 
portation from  one  point  to  another.  The  bauxite  itself,  if  we  restrict 
that  term  to  the  dominantly  aluminous  varieties,  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  hydrates,  corresponding  to  gibbsite  and  4iaspore,  the 
latter  compound,  however,  hke  the  gibbsite,  being  in  an  amorphous 
condition.  CrystaUized  gibbsite  or  hydrargillite  is  comparatively 
rare. 

Bauxite,  like  laterite,  occurs  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  which 
suggest  a  dissimilarity  of  origin.  Its  formation  has  been  explained 
in  various  ways,  but  no  one  theory  seems  to  fit  all  cases.*  The  French 
bauxites  are  found  mostly  associated  with  Cretaceous  rocks,'  and  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  several  writers  as  deposits  from  hot  springs 
or  other  thermal  waters.'  S.  Meunier,  for  example,  regards  bauxite 
as  precipitated  alumina  thrown  down  by  the  action  of  calcium  car- 
bonate upon  solutions  of  aluminic  salts.  Hot  waters,  rising  from  con- 
siderable depths,  are  supposed  to  have  dissolved  alumina  from  the 
rocks  and  brought  it  into  the  region  of  limestones.  The  fact  that 
certain  French  bauxites  rest  upon  corroded  limestones  gives  a  plausi- 
bUity  to  Meunier's  suggestion.  This  mode  of  occurrence,  however,  is 
not  general. 

1  See  T.  L.  Watson,  Bull.  No.  11,  Geol.  Survey  Geoiigla,  1904,  for  a  good  summary  of  the  literature  of 
bauxite,  and  a  bibliography. 

<  See  H.  Coquand,  Bull.  Soc.  g6o\.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1870,  p.  98.  Aug6,  Idem,  3d  ser.,  vol.  16, 1880, 
p.  346.  F.  Laur,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  234.  For  a  later  paper  by  Laur  see  CompL 
Rend.  Soc.  ind.  min.,  1908,  p.  430.  On  the  composition  of  bauxite  see  H.  Arsandaux,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
148, 1909,  pp.  937, 1115. 

*  See  Coquand  and  Aug^,  as  Just  cited;  also  S.  Meunier,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  1737;  Bull.  Soo. 
g6ol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1888,  p.  64.  Aug^  argues  horn  an  erroneous  datum  relative  to  supposed  bauxite 
formed  by  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  F.  Parmentier  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1892,  p.  126) 
has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  alumina  in  mineral  waters. 
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In  several  German  localities  bauxite  is  found,  like  laterite,  as  a 
direct  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  basalt.*  The  bauxite  in 
some  cases  shows  the  structure  of  the  original  rock.  Aug6  '  observed 
bauxite  at  one  locahty  in  Auvergne  resting  on  gneiss  and  partly  over- 
laid by  basalt.  In  Ireland  O.  A.  J.  Cole'  has  described  bauxite 
which  was  apparently  derived  from  rhyoUte  or  rhyoHtic  ash,  and  one 
decomposing  rhyolite  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  alumina  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid.  Cole  supposes  that  the 
lavas  were  first  attacked  by  acid  vapors  and  that  the  alumina  so  dis- 
solved was  precipitated  by  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 
G.  H.  Kinahan/  however,  describing  other  Irish  locaUties  where  the 
bauxite  is  associated  with  iron  ores,  suggests  that  the  mineral  was 
formed  by  the  leaching  action  of  organic  matter,  derived  from  super- 
incumbent peat,  upon  ferruginous  clays. 

In  the  United  States  the  chief  deposits  of  bauxite  are  found  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  The  Georgia-Alabama  field  has 
been  principally  described  by  J.  W.  Spencer,®  H.  McCalley,*  C.  W. 
Hayes,^  and  T.  L.  Watson.*  Spencer  regards  the  bauxite  as  a  deposit 
from  lagoons,  and  calls  attention  to  its  evidently  common  genesis 
with  ores  of  manganese  and  iron.  Under  this  interpretation,  which 
has  not  been  generally  accepted,  bauxite  becomes  the  aluminous 
equivalent  of  bog  iron  ore.  Hayes  notes  its  association  with  gibbsite, 
halloysite,  and  kaolin,  and  attributes  its  formation  to  heated  ascend- 
ing waters,  which  have  decomposed  pyrite  in  the  underlying  shales. 
Aluminous  solutions  were  thus  brought  to  the  surface,  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  lime.  'A  similar  intervention  of  sulphates  has 
been  suggested  by  A.  Liebrich*  and  others.  The  occurrence  of 
bauxite  in  immediate  association  with  alunogen  on  the  upper  Gila 
River,  in  New  Mexico,  as  reported  by  W.  P.  Blake,*®  gives  added 
emphasis  to  this  suggestion.  The  alteration  of  rhyoUte  to  a  quartz- 
alunite  and  a  quartz-diaspore  rock  in  the  Rosita  Hills,  Colorado, 

1  See  A.  Strang,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Geeell.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  621.  A.  Llebrich,  Inaug.  Din.,  Zurich, 
1801.  T.  Petersen,  Ber.  XXVI.  Vers.  Oberrheln.  geol.  Verelns,  18B3,  p.  38.  J.  Lang,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem. 
Gesen.,  vol.  17, 1884,  p.  2802.  R .  Dellceslcamp,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1904,  p.  306.  Edbrlch,  idem,  1905, 
p.  23.  H.  MOnster,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Giessen,  1905,  on  laterlte-bauxlte  deposits  in  the  Vogelagebirge.  On 
Hungarian  bauxite,  see  J.  von  Sz&deczky,  FOldt.  Edsl.,  vol.  35, 1905,  p.  247,  and  R.  Lachmann,  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Geologic,  1908,  p.  353. 

»  Loc.  dt. 

•  Trans.  Roy.  DubUn  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1806,  p.  105. 

•  Trans.  Manchester  Geol.  Soc. ,  vol.  22, 1894,  p.  458.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  524,  analyses  of  Irish  bauxites 
by  W.  Peile  are  given,  and  thera  is  still  another  paper  on  the  subject  by  G.  0.  Blackwell,  p.  625.  The 
analyses  show  large  admixtures  of  titanic  oxide  in  the  bauxite. 

»  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  The  Palaeozoic  group,  1893,  p.  214. 

•  Geol.  Survey  Alabama,  pt.  2, 1897. 

7  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  8, 1896,  p.  647.  See  also  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Bug., 
1894,  p.  243. 

•  Bull.  No.  11,  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  1904. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1897,  p.  212. 

w  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  578. 
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described  by  W.  Cross/  may  also  have  some  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lem. As  for  the  Georgia-Alabama  bauxite,  its  composition,  as  shown 
by  many  analyses,  approximates  to  that  of  gibbsite.'  The  latter 
species,  it  may  be  observed,  was  prepared  synthetically  by  A.  De 
Schulten,'  by  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  a  hot  alka- 
line solution  of  aluminum  hydroxide.  Distinct  crystals  of  gibbsite 
were  thus  obtained. 

The  bauxite  of  Arkansas  has  been  studied  by  J.  F.  Williams,*  J.  C. 
Branner,*  and  C.  W.  Hayes.*  According,  to  all  of  these  observers,  it 
is  found  in  Tertiary  areas  near  eruptive  syenites,  and  there  are  no 
limestones  in  its  neighborhood.  Hayes  describes  two  varieties  of  the 
bauxite;  one,  granitic  in  character,  shows  the  structure  of  the  sye- 
nite from  which  it  was  probably  derived;  the  other  form  is  pisoUtic 
and  may  be  a  secondary  generation.  At  some  points,  according  to 
Branner,  the  bauxite  contains  so  much  iron  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  it  as  an  iron  ore.  The  granitic  bauxite  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  decomposition  of  the  syenite  in  place;  the  pisolitic  variety  was 
perhaps  precipitated  from  solution.  All  three  authorities  agree  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  bauxite  to  the  action  of  waters,  which  Hayes 
thinks  were  strongly  saline  or  alkaline,  upon  the  heated  syenites; 
but  they  differ  as  regards  the  details  of  the  process.  One  of  the 
Arkansas  deposits  is  near  Fourche  Mountain,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  that  that  is  a  locaUty  for  elseoUte  syenite.  Both 
gibbsite  and  diaspore  are  known  as  decomposition  products  of  elseo- 
lite  and  sodalite,^  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  two  last-named  spe- 
cies may  have  been  the  parents  of  the  bauxite  here.  Like  the  Georgia 
bauxite,  the  Arkansas  mineral  approximates  to  gibbsite  in  compo- 
sition.    It  also  contains  notable  amounts  of  titanium. 

Although  many  writers  have  regarded  bauxite  as  a  distinct  mineral 
species,  having  the  empirical  formula  Alj03.2H,0,  few  samples  of 
it  have  exactly  that  composition.  It  is  usually  intermediate  between 
diaspore,  AljOj.HjO,   and  gibbsite,  AljO,.3HaO;  but  is  sometimes 

1  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1896,  p.  314.  A  quarts-alunlte  rook  in  Callfomia  has 
been  described  by  H.  W.  Turner,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  v(^.  5, 1908,  p.  424.  The  same  mixture  of  min- 
erals is  found  in  the  mines  of  Goldfleld,  Nevada,  according  to  F.  L.  Ransome,  Econ.  GeoL,  voL  2, 1907,  p. 
673.    Ranaome  also  reports  intergrowths  of  alunlte  and  diaspore. 

s  See  W.  B.  Phillips  and  D.  Hancock,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1896,  p.  209.  Admixtures  of  kaolin, 
halloysite,  and  sand  were  noted.  See  also  Watson's  bulletin,  loc.  cit.,  and  A.  E.  Hunt,  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  855.  Titanic  oxide  is  almost  invariably  present,  in  some  cases  reaching  as  high 
as  9.80  per  cent.  It  also  appears  in  the  foreign  bauxites  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  Italian  bauxites 
described  by  C.  Formenti,  Gasz.  chhn.  ital.,  vol.  32,  pt.  1, 1902,  p.  458.  On  Italian  bauxites  see  0.  Aidhino, 
La  bauxite,  Torino,  1902.    Reprint  from  Rassegna  minerarla,  vol.  15. 

s  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10, 1896,  p.  157. 

*  Ann.  Rept.  Qeol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  2, 1890,  p.  124. 

*  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1897,  p.  263.  This  review  contains  a  bibliography  of  bauxite,  and  references  to 
earlier  papers  by  Branner. 

*  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  U.  B.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1901,  p.  435. 

'  Bee  S.  J.  Thugutt,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Befl.  Bd.  0, 1895,  p.  609.  Also  W.  C.  Brfigger,  Zeitsfihr.  Kryit.  Min., 
vol.16, 1890,  p.  50. 
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near  one  and  sometimes  near  the  other.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  hydrates,  but  in  an  amorphous  condition.*  When 
solutions  of  sodium  aluminate  are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide, 
only  the  trihydrate  is  thrown  down,  at  least  so  far  as  crystalline 
products  have  been  observed.'  The  ordinary,  precipitated,  gelat- 
inous hydroxide  has  the  same  composition,  according  to  E.  T. 
Allen;*  but  at  100®  it  loses  water  and  becomes  a  dihydrate.  The 
latter,  in  moist  air,  regains  water  readily — an  order  of  change  which 
renders  its  occurrence  on  a  large  scale  as  a  natural  mineral  highly 
improbable.  Even  if  a  dihydrate  were  formed,  it  would  speedily  be 
altered  into  something  more  nearly  resembling  gibbsite.  In  the  col- 
loidal form,  the  trihydrate  often  contains  large  quantities  of  entangled 
water,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many  discordant  observations. 
According  to  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  *  this  form  can  pass  over  into  the 
crystalline  modification  and  the  latter  in  turn  may  become  amorphous. 
The  colloidal  variety  dissolves  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  water, 
but  is  readily  precipitated  from  its  very  unstable  solutions.  Pre- 
cipitated alumina  often  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonates, 
but  whether  they  are  chemically  combined  or  not  is  very  uncertain. 
The  basic  carbonates  of  aluminum  described  by  various  authors  are 
substances  of  doubtful  character,  and  it  is  therefore  not  desirable  to 
invoke  their  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena.  This 
statement,  however,  needs  qualification.  One  basic  carbonate  of  alu- 
minum and  sodium,  the  rare  mineral  dawsonite,  is  known  to  exist; 
but  its  genesis  is  undetermined.  Although  rare  as  a  recognizable  sub- 
stance, it  may  be  common  as  a  diffused  ingredient  of  soils;  but  this 
is  only  a  possibility.  There  is  no  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the 
supposition.  Free  almnina,  or  its  hydrate,  is  found  in  soils,  espe- 
cially in  the  Tropics.  T.  Schlosing,'  on  comparing  French  soils  with 
soils  from  Madagascar,  found  the  latter  to  contain  much  free  alu- 
mina, while  in  France  there  appeared  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
silicates.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  • 
on  volcanic  soils  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  which  free  hydroxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum  are  abundant;  and  W.  Maxwell's  study  of 
Hawaiian  soils '  leads  to  the  same  conclusions.  In  these  cases  the 
bauxite  or  laterite  substance  is  diffused  instead  of  being  concentrated. 

1  On  the  hydration  of  bauxite,  see  also  H.  Lienau,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1005,  p.  1280;  and  T.  H.  Holland,  Rec. 
GeoL  Survey  India,  vol.  82»  1905,  p.  176.  Holland  gives  analyses,  and  in  one  of  them  the  TiOi  reaches  12.21 
percent. 

I  See  De  Sehulten,  already  cited.  Also  F.  Rubs,  Zeitschr.  anoig.  Chemie,  vol.  41, 1004,  p.  216,  for  recent 
experiments  and  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  earlier  investigators. 

•  Chem.  News,  vol.  82, 1900,  p.  75.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  rolumJnoiis  literatuie,  and  the  published 
data  are  very  discordant. 

«  Reo.  traT.  ohim.,  vol.  7, 1888,  p.  75.    Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  132. 

ft  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  132, 1901,  p.  1203.  According  to  Z.  Glinka  (Zeitschr.  Kryst  l£in.,  vol.  32, 1900, 
p.  79),  kaolin  commonly  contains  admixtures  of  aluminum  hydroxide,  sometimes  as  dJaspors,  sometimes 
apparently  bauxite. 

•  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  42, 1904,  p.  266. 

'Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  r^^^^T^ 
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It  is  therefore  less  easily  recognized,  but  its  nature  is  the  same  as  if 
it  were  assembled  or  segregated  in  distinct  beds. 

Taking  all  of  the  evidence  into  account,  it  seems  clear  that  bauxite 
may  be  formed  by  more  than  one  process.  It  occurs  in  place,  hke 
laterite,  as  a  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks;  it  is  found 
also,  apparently,'as  a  precipitate,  and  sometimes,  like  any  other  prod- 
uct of  disintegration,  it  is  in  beds  which  represent  transported  mate- 
rial. In  the  last  instance  it  is  contaminated  by  mixture  with  sand 
and  clay.  Even  in  its  residual  or  primary  occurrence,  its  impuri- 
ties are  significant,  for  they  show  a  concentration  of  the  insoluble 
portions  of  the  original  rock.  The  titanium,  for  example,  which 
was  first  observed  in  bauxite  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,*  is  such 
a  product  of  concentration;  and  it  is  found,  not  only  in  bauxite,  but 
in  nearly  all  residual  clays. 

The  processes  by  which  aluminous  silicates  are  transformed  into 
hydroxides  have  not  been  determined  with  certainty.  We  have  only 
probabilities  to  guide  us.  It  is  most  hkely  that  in  many  cases  the 
formation  of  acid  solutions  by  oxidation  of  pyrite  is  the  first  step 
in  the  alteration;  they  dissolve  alumina  from  the  rocks  to  yield  it 
up  again  upon  mixture  with  alkaUne  solutions  or  solutions  of  cal- 
cimn  carbonate.  In  the  latter  case  gypsum  would  also  be  formed 
and  then  leached  away.  The  precipitation  might  occur  in  place, 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  aluminous  solu- 
tions, or  the  dissolved  matter  could  be  carried  some  distance  before 
deposition.  Since  colloidal  alumina  is  soluble  in  water,  it  might 
be  transported  to  a  considerable  distance  before  coagulation  occurred. 
The  solution  of  alumina  from  the  rock-forming  silicates  would  of 
course  be  accompanied  by  a  liberation  of  siUca  in  a  colloidal  or 
finely  divided  form,  which  could  dissolve  readily  in  the  alkaline 
matter  of  the  ground  waters,  and  so  be  removed.  In  volcanic 
regions,  of  com*se,  as  in  Java,  Siunatra,  and  Hawaii,  the  acid  ema- 
nations from  volcanoes  doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  sUicates  and  the  solution  of  alumina. 

The  agency  of  thermal  and  atmospheric  waters,  separately  or  con- 
jointly, must  also  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
bauxite.  E.  Kaiser,^  studjdng  the  alteration  of  German  basalts, 
supposes  that  carbonated  waters  first  transform  the  aluminous  sili- 
cates into  hydrous  compounds,  from  which,  by  alkaline  solutions,  the 
alumina  is  tlirown  down;  that  is,  the  process  consists  of  two  stages, 
an  intermediate  hydrated  silicate  being  first  formed.  Kaolinite 
is  such  a  silicate,  but  it  is  insoluble,  and  the  change  ends  with  its 

>  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  eer.,  vol.  61, 1861,  p.  309.  Deville  also  found  vanadium  in  bauxite.  See  also 
the  retBTenoes  to  analyses  of  bauxite  previously  cited.  The  almost  univeraal  distribution  of  titaniuiA  in 
days  seems  to  have  been  first  noted  by  £.  Riley,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  15, 1862,  p.  3U,  and  vol.  16, 1803, 
p.  387.    See  also  F.  P.  Dunnington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci. ,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  49L 

t  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  56,  Monatsb.,  1904,  p.  17. 
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formation.  Possibly  halloysite,  which  has  the  composition  of 
kaolinite  plus  water,  but  which  is  decomposed  by  acids,  is  such  an 
intermediate  compound.  The  association  of  halloysite  with  the 
Geoi^ia  bauxite  is  suggestive  of  this  possibility;  but  alternatives, 
such  as  the  formation  of  zeoUtes,  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Any  relatively  soluble  or  unstable  silicate  of  aluminum  ^  would  ful- 
fill the  conditions  required  by  Kaiser's  hypothesis.  The  latter  has 
value  only  as  a  suggestion,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  transformation  of  an  igneous  rock  into  bauxite 
through  all  of  its  stages.     So  far,  that  has  not  been  done. 

By  dehydration,  bauxite  passes  into  emeiy.  Emery,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  metamorphic  equivalent  of  bauxite.* 

ABSORPTION. 

In  any  study  of  the  phenomena  attending  rock  decomposition  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  leached  products  can  regain  some  of  the 
substances  which  they  have  lost.  Clays,  soils,  and  other  finely  divided 
mineral  matter  can  extract  acids,  bases,  and  salts  from  percolating 
solutions  and  in  doing  so  they  act  selectively.  As  a  rule  a  soil  will 
take  up  potash  more  readily  than  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda,  and  retain 
it  tenaciously.  This  absorption  of  potassium  compounds  was  long 
ago  observed  by  J.  T.  Way,'  and  the  phenomenon  has  since  been 
studied  by  many  observers.  R.  Warington  *  found  that  hydroxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum,  and  preferably  the  former,  were  especially 
active  as  absorbents,  and  most  so  in  presence  of  calcium  carbonate. 
That  is,  the  last-named  compound  converted  other  alkaline  salts  into 
carbonates,  which  were  more  easily  absorbed.  J.  Lemberg's  papers* 
upon  the  alteration  of  silicates  are  rich  in  data  illustrating  the  reac- 
tions which  occur  during  absorption.  The  cases  studied  by  Lem- 
berg  are  of  the  nature  of  double  decompositions,  in  which  a  silicate 
loses  one  base  to  a  solution  only  to  take  up  another.  The  recent 
investigations  by  M.  Dittrich*  relate  to  changes  of  the  same  order. 
Saline  solutions  were  made  to  att  upon  decomposed  rocks  and  their 
changes  in  composition  were  observed. 

1  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  supposed  hydroos  silicates  of  aluminum  which  have  been  described  are 
merely  mixtures  of  colloidal  silica  and  colloidal  alumina.  This  is  daimed  by  H.  Stremme,  Centralbl. 
Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1908,  p.  661,  and  1911,  p.  197,  in  the  cases  of  allophane,  halloysite,  and  montmorillonite. 
Their  deflniteness  as  compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  is  affirmed  by  8.  J.  Thugutt,  idem,  1911,  p.  97.  Sev- 
eral of  these  minerals  have  been  studied  physically  by  E.  L^wenstein,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  63, 
1909,  p.  69,  whose  experiments  are  favorable  to  their  integrity. 

*  See  A.  Liebrich,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1895,  p.  275. 

a  Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  vol.  11,  1850,  p.  313;  vol.  13,  1853,  p.  123. 
«  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  21, 1868,  p.  1. 

•  See  especially  the  memoir  in  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geoL  OeselL,  vol.  28,  1S76,  p.  519. 

« liitth.  Gr.  Badisch.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  4, 1903,  p.  339;  Zeitschr.  anoig.  Chemie,  voL  47, 1905,  p.  151. 
The  two  papers  cover  the  same  ground  in  part,  but  are  not  absolutely  Identical.  A  later  paper  by  Dittrich 
is  in  Mitth.  Bad.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  5, 1907,  p.  1.  See  also  J.  Dumont,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  346, 
on  the  decomposition  of  potassium  carbonate  by  day,  etc.,  and  O.  Schreiner  and  G.  H.  Failyer,  BulL  Bur. 
Soils,  No.  ^2,  U.  8.  Dopt.  Agr.,  1906,  on  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  by  soils.  BaU. 
No.  52, 1908,  of  the  same  Bureau,  by  H.  £.  Fatten  and  W.  H.  Waggaman,  is  a  general  discussion  of  absorp- 
tion by  soils,  with  many  references  to  Uterature.  Digitized  by  i^OOQ  l€ 
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Double  decomposition,  however,  is  not  the  only  process  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  Warington's  experiments  point  direcUy 
to  an  absorption  by  colloids,  namely,  the  colloidal  hydroxides  of  iron 
and  alumina.  According  to  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,^  those '  'hjdrogels," 
as  they  are  called,  together  with  similar  hydrogels  of  manganese  and 
copper  oxides,  show  a  marked  absorptive  power  for  salts  of  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths.  There  are  also  colloidal  complexes  of  ferric 
and  aluminic  siUcates,  and  of  humus,  which  act  in  the  same  way. 
These  substances  act,  first,  as  absorbents,  in  some  manner  which  is  not 
clearly  imderstood;  and  the  salts  which  they  take  up  can  react  later 
with  various  saline  solutions  by  double  decomposition.  When  the 
colloids  pass  over  into  ciystalline  substances,  they  lose  in  great  meas- 
ure their  absorptive  capacity.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Van  Bem- 
melen'  that  plastic  clays  have  the  greatest  efBiciency  as  absorbents  of 
water,  nonplastic  clays  being  inferior  in  this  respect.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  plasticity  of  a  clay  is  due  to  the  colloid  sub- 
stances which  it  happens  to  contain.  This  supposition  was  clearly 
stated  by  T.  Schlosing '  as  long  ago  as  1888,  and  advocated  later  by 
P.  Rohland.*  It  has  recently  been  developed  more  fully  by  A.  S. 
Cushman,^  whose  experiments  upon  the  binding  power  of  road-maldng 
materials  are  apparently  conclusive.* 

SAND. 

The  complete  disintegration  of  a  rock  is  commonly  foUowed  by  a 
removal  of  the  fragmentary  material  from  its  original  site.  The 
transported  products  are  much  more  abundant  than  the  sedentaiy. 
This  transportation  may  be  effected  in  various  ways — by  flowing 
streams,  by  glacial  ice,  or  by  winds — and  it  is  accompanied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  a  separation  of  the  rock  residues  into  substances  of 
different  kinds.  A  stream  deposits  its  load  first  as  coarse  gravel, 
then  as  sand,  and  finally,  often  with  extreme  slowness,  as  silt  or  clay. 
The  gravel  consists  merely  of  fragments,  more  or  less  roimded,  of 
the  original  rock  or  of  its  larger  inclusions.  The  sand  contains  finer 
particles  of  undecomposed  minerals,  with  quartz  usually  predomi- 
nating. The  silt  is  composed  largely  of  decomposition  products,  such 
as  kaoUnite,  hydroxides  of  iron  or  aluminum,  and  the  like.  These 
substances  shade  into  one  another,  and  their  exact  nature  in  any 

i  Zeitsrhr.  anorg.  Chemlc,  vol.  23, 1900,  p.  321.    See  especially  pp.  358  and  3G4.    A  n  earlier  paper  bj  Van 
Bemmelen  in  Landw.  Versuchs-Stationen  (Berlin),  vol.  21,  p.  136,  should  also  be  noted, 
s  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  42, 1904,  p.  314. 
s  Chimie  agricole,  in  Fremy's  Encydopddie  chimique,  p.  G7. 

•  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  41, 1904, 325. 

•  Bulls.  No.  85, 1901,  and  No.  92, 1905,  Bur.  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  and  Tmas.  Am.  Cmunie  8oa, 
vol.  6, 1904.    Cushnian  cites  several  other  authorities  than  those  mentioned  here. 

•  See  also  F.  £.  Orout,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  27,  1906,  p.  1087.  Grout  admits  that  ooDdds  nuy 
assist  in  producing  plasticity,  but  thinks  that " molecular  attraction "  is  a  more  important  cause.  \  ptips 
by  R.  Lucas  on  the  physical  properties  of  clays  appeared  in  CeatralbL  lUo.,  GeoL  a.  PaL,  1000»  pi  S3. 
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s]>ecific  case  will  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  pri- 
maiy  decomposition  was  effected  and  upon  mechanical  factors  such 
&8  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

The  term  "sand"  is  vaguely  employed  to  denote  very  different 
substances.    Volcanic  sand,  for  example,  is  finely  divided  lava  or 
lava  spray;  coral  or  shell  sand  is  made  up  of  broken  corals  and 
shells,  and  so  on.    Even  if  we  restrict  the  use  of  the  word,  for  present 
purposes,  to  the  granular  products  of  rock  decomposition  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  many  dissimilar  bodies  to  deal  with.    Quartz  and 
feldspar  are  the  commonest  minerals  in  the  rocks;  hence  quartz  and 
feldspar  fragments  are  the  chief  constituents  of  river  sands.    But 
the  feldspars  are  largely  decomposed,  and  therefore  the  sands  repre- 
sent most  frequently  a  concentration  of  the  more  stable  quartz. 
Sands  also  contain  the  other  rock-forming  minerals,  and  these  may  be 
either  disseminated  throughout  the  larger  deposits  or  segregated  be- 
hind bars  or  in  hollows  by  the  action  of  gravity.    The  black  sands 
of  many  well-known  locahties  represent  concentrations  of  heavy  and 
slightly  alterable  minerals,  such  as  magnetite,  ilmenite,  chromite,  etc. 
The  gem  gravels  of  Ceylon,  the  monazite  sands  of  North  Carolina 
and  Brazil,  and  similar  segregations  of  tinstone  all  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  way  in  which  the  heavier  minerals  of  an  eroded  region 
may  be  concentrated  at  favorable  points.    The  acciunulations  of  gold, 
platinum,  or  iridosmine  in  placer  deposits  are  other  examples  of  this 
mechanical  sorting.    It  is  merely  a  separation  of  heavy  from  light 
minerals,  the  stable  from  the  imjstable,  and  the  coarse  from  the  fine. 
There  have  been  many  examinations  of  sands  from  a  mineralogical 
standpoint,  and  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  large  number  of  mineral 
species  is  well  established.    The  Bagshot  sands  near  London  contain, 
according  to  A.  B.  Dick,*  about  75  per  cent  of  quartz,  20  of  feldspar, 
and  small  but  determinable  proportions  of  magnetic  grains,  zircon, 
rutile,  and  tommaline.     In  river  sands  from  the  Mesviin,  near  Autun, 
France,  A.  Michel  L6vy*  found  magnetite,  zircon,  olivine,  garnet, 
sphene,  chromite,  tourmaline,  and  corundum.    J.  Thoulet  *  examined 
desert  sand  from  the  Algerian  Sahara  which  consisted  of  89.46  per 
cent  of  quartz  and  9.47  of  feldspar,  with  minute  quantities  of  mag- 
netite, chromite,  garnet,  oKvine,  amphibole,  pyroxenes,  calcium  car- 
bonate, sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  and  clay.    In  a  glacial  sand 
from  the  Tyrol,  H.  Wichmaim  *  discovered  quartz,  orthoclase,  micas, 
chlorite,  epidote,  hornblende,  actinoUte,  garnet,  zircon,  rutile,  tour- 
maline, hematite,  and  altered  pyrite.    J.  A.  Phillips  ^  found  the  red 

>  a«ology  of  London,  vol.  1, 1880,  p.  623;  Natore,  voL  36, 1887,  p.  91. 
t  Bun.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  39. 

*  Idem,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  262. 

«  Min.  pet.  Mitt,  voL  7, 1886,  p.  452.    The  list  of  mlnereb  found  by  W.  M.  Hotdhlngs  (Geol.  Mag.,  1894, 
p.  300)  in  English  lake  sediments  is  very  slmUar  to  this. 

•  Qqart  Joor.  Qeol.  Soc,  voL  38, 1882,  p.  110. 
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sands  of  the  Arabian  Desert  to  consist  essentially  of  quartz  grains 
coated  with  oxide  of  iron.  After  washing  with  hydrochloric  acid  the 
grains  contained  98.53  per  cent  of  siUca.  Probably  the  most  elab- 
orate investigation  of  this  general  kind  is  that  by  J.  W.  Retgers  *  on 
the  dune  sands  of  Holland.  In  these  the  principal  minerals  are  quartz, 
garnet,  augite,  hornblende,  tourmaUne,  epidote,  staurolite,  rutile, 
zircon,  magnetite,  ilmenite,  orthoclase,  calcite,  and  apatite.  Subor- 
dinate species  are  plagioclase,  microcUne,  ioUte,  titanite,  sillimanite, 
oKvine,  kyanite,  corundum,  and  spinel.  The  quartz,  however,  formed 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  mixture.  A  beach  sand  from  Pensacola. 
Florida,  analyzed  by  G.  Steiger  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  contained  99.65  per  cent  of  SiOj.  Many  sea  and 
river  sands  consist  of  nearly  pure  quartz,  pure  enough  to  be  used  in 
glass  making.  The  following  analyses,  by  W.  Mackie,^  represent  sands 
of  diverse  origin  from  various  points  in  Scotland. 

Analyses  of  sands. 
A,  B.  Glacial  sands. 
C.  Average  of  five  river  aands. 
n.  Seaaand. 

E.  Sea  sand  derived  from  subsillcic  igneous  rocks. 

F.  Blown  sand. 
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B 
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1.19 
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2.74 

1.30 
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98.43 

100.56 

100.01 

100.43 

99.64 
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SILT. 


Between  sand  and  silt  the  difference  is  partly  one  of  kind  and 
partly  one  of  degree.  Silt  consists  of  the  finer  particles  of  rock  sub- 
stance, which,  by  virtue  of  their  lightness,  are  carried  farthest  by 
streams.     This  difference  is  mechanical.     On  the  chemical  side  sand 


>  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1896,  vol.  1,  p.  16;  Rec.  trav.  chlm.,  vol.  11, 1892,  p.  169. 

*  Trans.  Edlnbuigh  Oeol.  Soo.,  vol.  8, 1901,  p.  60.  On  the  mlneralogical  examination  of  sands  see  abo 
C.  H.  Warren,  Technology  Quart.,  vol.  19, 1906,  p.  317.  For  analyses  of  American  glass  sands  see  Bafl. 
U.  S.  Ocol.  Survey  No.  315, 1907,  pp.  376,  382.  A  sand  rich  in  fluorite  is  found  at  St  Ives  Bay,  CamwalL 
See  T.  Crook  and  O.  M.  Davles,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1909,  p.  120.  On  the  composition  of  soil  particles  see  G.  H. 
Fallyer,  J.  G.  Smith,  and  H.  R.  Wade,  Bull.  Bur.  Soils,  No.  54,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1908.  On  criteria  fv 
the  recognition  of  different  types  of  sand  grains  see  W.  H.  Sherser,  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  vol.  21, 1910, 
p.  626. 
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and  sflt  differ  in  composition,  but  not  radically.  In  sand  quartz  is 
the  principal  mineral;  rn  silt  the  hydroxides  and  hydrous  silicates 
predominate.  Neither  product  is  quite  free  from  the  other,  but  the 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  main.  The  separation  of  quartz  from 
clay  is  rarely  quite  complete,  but  is  often  approximately  so. 

Analyses  of  river  silt  or  mud  are  not  very  numerous,  nor  are  they 
always  comparable.  Some  samples  were  analyzed  after  drying  at 
100®;  others  were  air  dried.  Furthermore,  silts  represent  blended 
material,  gathered  by  a  river  from  various  sources,  and  derived  from 
very  dissimilar  rocks.  Mississippi  silt,  for  instance,  if  collected  near 
New  Orleans,  will  be  made  up  of  contributions  from  various  tribu- 
taries of  the  river,  and  these  may  be  quite  imlike.  A  region  rich  in 
femic  rocks  will  yield  sediments  rich  in  iron,  while  an  area  of  granite 
will  give  aluminous  residues.  SUts,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  imi- 
form  in  character,  although  they  have  a  general  family  resemblance. 
The  following  analyses  are  enough  to  show  the  more  obvious  differ- 
ences and  similarities: 

Analyses  of  silts. 

A.  Rhine  silt,  from  the  delta  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Analysis  by  O.  Bischof,  Lehrbuch  der 
chemischen  und  physikallschen  Qeologle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  496.  Blschof  gives  other  data  also  conoeming 
Rlilne  deposits. 

B.  Danube  silt,  at  Vienna.    Analysis  by  Bischof,  op.  cit.,  612. 

C.  Vistula  silt,  at  Culm.    Analysis  by  Bischof ,  op.  cit.,  p.  515. 

D.  Nne  mud.  Analysis  by  C.  v.  John,  Verbandl.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  1886,  p.  2S0.  See  also 
analyses  cited  by  O.  Bischof,  op.  cit.,  pp.  518-521;  and  others  cited  by  L.  Homer,  in  two  memoirs  Phit 
Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9,  1855,  p.  469;  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  148,  1859,  p.  61.  In  Science,  vol.  23,  1906,  p.  364, 
there  is  an  incomplete  analysis  by  C.  H.  Stone  of  Mississippi  silt.  For  modem  analyses  of  silt  from  the 
Danube  and  its  tributaries  see  J.  F.  Wolfbauer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  4, 1884,  p.  417,  and  A.  Schwager, 
Geognost.  Jahreshefte,  1893,  p.  87.  F.  Schucht  (Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  25,  p.  442)  cites 
analyses  of  Elbe  silt  by  H.  SQssenguth. 
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a  Loss  on  ignition. 
101381°— Bull.  491—11 31 


b  Probably  indudhig  alkalies. 
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The  higher  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  silts  of  the 
upper  Rhine  and  Danube  is  probably  due  to  glacial  mud  produced 
by  the  grinding  of  limestones.  The  Nile  mud  is  a  much  more  typical 
product. 

The  amount  of  sediment  carried  in  suspension  by  rivers  to  the  sea 
is  something  enormous.  The  quantity  delivered  annually  by  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  A.  A.  Humphreys 
and  H.  L.  Abbot  ^  at  approximately  812,500,000,000  pounds,  or  about 
370,000,000  metric  tons.  The  Nile,  according  to  A.  Ch61u,*  carries 
into  the  Mediterranean  51,428,500  metric  tons  a  year.  These  quan- 
tities, vast  as  they  are  and  sustained  by  similar  estimates  for  many 
other  streams,  represent  only  a  part  of  the  transported  sediments. 
The  products  of  rock  'decomposition  are  distributed  along  the  entire 
course  of  a  river,  and  what  proportion  is  delivered  to  the  ocean  no 
one  can  say.  The  fraction  can  not  be  very  large.  Upon  reaching  salt 
water,  however,  the  silt  is  quickly  deposited,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
it  is  carried  far  out  to  sea.^  Salts  in  solution  accelerate  the  deposition 
of  sediments,  and  so,  too,  do  acids  and  alkalies.  In  general,  this 
precipitation  is  effected  by  electrolytes,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  still  obscure.^  Colloid  substances  also  promote  sedi- 
mentation, a  fact  which  has  many  practical  appUcations.  Thecleariog 
of  coffee  by  white  of  egg  or  the  fining  of  sirups  by  blood  or  gelatin 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  most  familiar  kind.  W.  Spring  ^  has  shown 
that  the  organic  matter  of  natural  waters  is  incompatible  with  iron, 
the  two  substances  separating  out  as  a  fiocculent  precipitate.  One 
part  of  colloidal  ferric  oxide  will  remove  ten  parts  of  humus  from 
solution.  The  use  of  alum  or  iron  salts  in  large  filtration  plants  is 
an  application  of  this  principle.  These  salts  hydrolyse,  forming 
partly  colloidal  substances.  The  organic  matter  or  humus  of  natural 
waters  is  itself  colloidal.  The  two  form  a  fiocculent  precipitate  which 
quickly  subsides  and  carries  down  with  it,  mechanically  inclosed, 
even  the  finest  sediments.  The  remarkable  clearness  of  swamp  waters 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  fiocculation  of  their  oi^auic  matter  and  the 
consequent  precipitation  of  all  suspended  particles.  Sedimentation, 
in  short,  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  and  several  distinct  agencies  assist 
in  bringing  it  about. 

1  Report  on  physics  and  hydraulics  of  Mississippi  River,  1876,  p.  148. 

« Le  NU,  le  Soudan,  1' Agypte,  1891,  p.  177. 

*  For  a  table  giving  the  amount  of  suspended  sediment  in  sea  water  at  various  points,  see  J.  Murray  and 
R.  Irvme,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1880-91,  p.  229.  The  Atlantic,  for  example.  In  btltiide  31* 
20^  N.,  longitude  31  *  W.,  carries  0.0052  gram  of  sediment  in  14  liters,  or  1,604  tons  per  cubic  mile.  In  tl» 
Firth  of  Forth  the  quantity  rises  to  0.0260  gram,  and  in  the  Red  Sea  it  laUs  to  0.0006. 

4  See C.  Schl5shig, Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 70, 1870, p.  1345;  W. U.  Brewer,  Am.  Jour. ScL^Sdser., voL39, 1885, 
p.  1;  C.  Barus,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  36, 1886;  Barus  and  E.  A.  Sdmeider,  Zeitschr.  phy^kal.  Ctanie, 
vol.  8, 1881,  p.  285;  W.  Spring,  Rec.  trav.  chhn.,  vol.  19,  1900,  p.  204;  and  0.  BodlSnder,  Neues  Jabrt.. 
1908,  pt.  2,  p.  147.  See  also  T.  S.  Hunt,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  16, 1874,  p.  302;  W.  Ramaar, 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  32,  1876,  p.  129;  J.  Joly,  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  9, 1900,  p.  325;  L.F. 
Vemon-Haroourt,  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  vol.  142, 1900,  p.  272;  and  J.  Thoulet,  Annates  des  mines,  Stbser^ 
vol.  19, 1881,  p.  5. 

. BulL  A«d.  Bolglque,  M  «r..  voL  34,  Wn.  p.  878.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  i^OOg IC 
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OliACIAL.   CliAYS. 

Between  the  silt  formed  by  the  decay  of  rocks  and  that  produced 
by  glaciers  there  is  a  radical  distinction.  The  one  is  termed  by  T.  €• 
Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  SaUsbury '  rock  rot;  the  other  is  rock  flour. 
One  has  been  produced  by  a  thorough  leaching  of  the  rocks  under 
atmospheric  agencies;  but  glacial  mud  is  composed  of  material  which 
was  ground  to  powder  under  conditions  that  protected  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  The  latter, 
therefore,  has  retained  a  larger  proportion  of  soluble  matter  than  the 
former.  These  differences  appear  in  the  following  analyses,  made  by 
Kiggs  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
cited  by  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  in  the  memoir  mentioned  above. 
With  them  I  give  two  analyses  by  W.  Mackie '  of  bowlder  clay  from 
Scottish  locaUties. 

Analyses  ofclay$. 

(1)  Residuary  days,  dried  at  100*: 

A.  From  DodcsriUe,  Wlaoonftai,  4}  fleet  below  surfooe. 

B.  The  same,  8|  feet  below  sorteoe. 

C  From  Cobb,  Wtoooosin,  4^  feet  below  sartacB, 

D.  The  same,  8|  feet  below  sorfaoe. 

(2)  Glacial  or  drift  clays: 

E,  F.  From  Milwaukee.    Dried  at  100*. 
G,  H.  Scottish  bowlder  clays,  Mackie. 
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D              E 
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SiOa 
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5.52 
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.38 

.85 

2.19 

1.61 

4.63 

.45 

.02 
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49.59 

18.64 
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.27 

.73 

.93 

.80 

.93 

10.46 

.28 

.03 

.01 

.30 

.34 

49.13 

20.08 

11.04 

.93 

1.92 
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1.33 

1.60 
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.13 

.04 

.06 
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1.09 

53.09  1  40.22 
21.43  i     8-47 

48.81 

7.54 

2.53 

.65 
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11.83 

.92 
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2.02 

.45 

.13 
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15.47 

.38 

.05 

.04 

80.13 
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}  2.44 
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2.08 

04.11 

74  89 
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.16         .35 
.03         .05 
.  03      trace 
.  29     18. 76 
.22         -  32 
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.17 

CO, 

Organic  C 

SO, 

.13 
.06 

X.  •  

CI 

1 

1 

100.39 

100.50 

100.68 

100.09   100.27 

[ 

100.50 

99.84 

100.20 

•  Loss  on  ignition.    Must  inchide  COs  and  organic  matter. 

In  the  two  Wisconsin  clays  the  carbonates  represent  magnesian 
limestone.  The  Scottish  clays  had  evidently  a  different  parentage. 
Glacial  clays  often  contain  carbonates^  which  are  rarely  conspicuous 


1  Sixth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  1886,  pp.  240-25a 
*  Tians.  Edinbuigh  Qeol.  Boc.,  vol.  8,  UOl,  p.  60. 
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in  rock  residues.*  Even  residual  soils  derived  from  the  decay  of 
limestones  are  practically  free  from  carbonates,  as  the  subjoined 
analyses  show.  The  residues  are  merely  clay  or  silt  entangled  with 
the  limestone  when  the  latter  was  laid  down,  and  released  by  its 
solution. 

Analyses  of  residual  clays. 

A.  Residual  clay  finom  scMsalled  Tx«ntoii  limestone,  Lextngfcoii,  Vlrgfnia.  Analysia  by  R.  B.  Rlggv. 
Described  by  I.  C.  Ruasell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  52, 1889.  Russell  especially  discusses  the  cause  of 
red  ocloration  In  clays.  On  this  sabject  see  also  W.  O.  Crosby,  Am.  Oeologist,  vol.  8, 1891,  p.  72;  and 
W.  Spring,  Rec.  trav.  chlm.,  vol.  17, 1898,  p.  202. 

B.  Residual  clay  from  limestone,  Staunton,  Virginia.    Analysis  by  George  Steiger,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey. 

C.  Residual  day  from  Knox  dolomite,  MorrisvlUe,  Alabama.  Analyslsby  W.F.Hillebrand.  Described 
by  Russell,  op.  dt. 


SiO,. . 

FeO... 
MgO.. 
CaO. 


Na-O. 
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H-OH- 
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43.07 
25.07 
15.16 


12.98 


100.64 


55.90 

19.92 

7.30 

.39 

1.18 

.50 

.23 

4.79 

2.54 

6.52 

.20 

.10 

.38 


99.95 


55.42 

22.17 

8.30 

trace 

1.45 

.15 

.17 

2.32 

2.10 

7.76 


99.84 


I  Innumerable  analyses  of  clays  and  soils  have  been  made  for  agricultural  and  other  industrial  purposes. 
Several  States  have  issued  special  reports  upon  their  clay  industries.  Among  the  reports  of  geological 
sarveys  are  those  of  Connecticut,  Bull.  No.  4,  1905,  G.  F.  Loughlin;  New  Jersey,  1878,  G.  H.  Cook;  New 
Jersey,  vol.  6,  1904,  H.  Rles  and  H.  B.  KOmmel;  Maryland,  vol.  4,  pp.  203-^i03,  Ries;  Virginia,  BulL  No. 
11, 1906,  Ries;  West  Virginia,  vol.  3,  1905,  G.  P.  Grimsley;  South  Carolhia,  BuU.  No.  1,  4th  ser.,  1904,  E. 
Sloan;  Georgia,  Bull.  No.  6  A,  1898,  G.  E.  Ladd;  Alabama,  Bull.  No.  6, 1900,  Rles;  Wisconsin,  BulL  No.  7, 
1901,  £.  R.  Buckley;  Missouri,  vol.  11,  1896,  H.  A.  Wheeler;  Indiana,  Twenty-ninth  Ann.  Rept.,  190S, 
W.  S.  Blatchley;  Iowa,  vol.  14, 1904,  S.  W.  Beyer  and  I.  A.  Williams;  Wisconsin,  BuU.  No.  15, 1906,  Ries. 
See  also  the  volumes  on  chemical  analyses  published  by  the  geological  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky; Bull.  New  York  State  Mus.,  vol.  3,  No.  12,  1895,  Ries;  and  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 
pp.  351-370.  Ries,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1805,  pp.  554^4,  gives  a  long  table  of  analyaes 
of  American  clajrs,  and  a  general  report  by  Ries  forms  Pxof.  Pajier  11  of  the  Survey,  1903.  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  143,  1806,  by  J.  C.  Branner,  is  a  bibliography  of  clays  and  ceramics.  The  American 
Ceramic  Society  has  since  (1906)  published  a  more  elaborate  bibliography  by  the  same  author.  Geology 
of  North  Carolina,  vol.  1, 1875,  contains  much  material  on  soils,  and  so,  too,  do  the  volumes  on  cotton  pro> 
ductlon  published  by  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Census.  The  literature  regarding  soils  is  too  vohunlnous  to  admit 
of  any  summary  here.  Recent  papers  of  interest  are  those  by  N.  Sibirtsew,  Compt.  rend.  Vn.  Cong, 
intemat.  gfol.,  1897,  p.  73,  on  the  soils  of  Russia,  and  by  W.  Frear  and  C.  P.  Beistle,  Jour.  Am.  Chfim. 
Soc.,  vol.  25, 1903,  p.  5.  Work  by  ScblMng  and  Van  B«nunelen  on  tropical  soils  has  already  been  dted. 
W.  Maxwell  (Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  1806)  and  A.  B.  Lyons  (Am.  Joor.  Sd., 
4th  ser.,  vol.  2,  1806,  p.  421)  have  also  contributed  to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  On  the  oonstitutlon  of 
arable  soils  see  L.  Cayeux,  Ann.  Soc.  g6ol.  du  Nord,  voL  34, 1905,  p.  146.  On  the  origin  and  nature  of  soils 
ase  N.  S.  Shaler,  Twelfth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1801,  p.  219.  On  fuller's  earth  see  T.  W. 
Vaughan,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  392,  and  J.  T.  Porter,  Bufl.  No.  315, 1907,  p.  268.  On 
soils  In  general  see  E.  W.  Hilgard's  treatise  "Soils,"  published  in  1906. 
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IiOESS. 

In  its  chemical  compostion,  the  widespread  earthy  deposit  known 
as  loess  closely  resembles  the  glacial  clays.  It  commonly,  but  not 
invariably,  contains  much  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  related  or  perhaps  identical  adobe  soil  of  the  more  arid  regions 
in  our  Western  States.  The  more  striking  pecuUarities  of  the  loess 
are  its  li^t  color,  its  extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision,  the  angular- 
ity of  its  particles,  its  lack  of  stratification,  its  coherence,  and  its 
porosity.  Furthermore,  the  fossils  found  in  loess  are  almost  without 
exception  the  remains  of  land  animals,  which  indicate  that  it  can  not 
be  a  deposit  from  permanent  waters. 

Over  the  origin  of  loess  there  has  been  much  controversy,  but  the 
subject  is  one  that  admits  of  only  the  briefest  summary  here.  The 
prevalent  view  is  essentially  that  of  F.  Richthofen,*  who  interprets 
the  loess  of  China  as  an  eolian  formation.  In  the  arid  regions  of 
central  Asia  the  products  of  rock  disintegration  are  sorted  by  the 
winds,  and  the  finest  blown  dust  finally  comes  to  rest  where  it  is 
entangled  and  protected  by  the  grasses  of  the  steppes.  Temporary 
streams,  formed  by  torrential  rains,  assist  in  its  concentration  and 
bring  about  accumulations  of  loess  in  valleys  and  other  depressions 
of  the  land.  According  to  I.  C.  Russell,'  the  adobe  of  the  Great 
Basin  is  formed  essentially  in  this  way,  and  the  sediments  deposited 
in  the  so-called  ''playa*'  lakes,  whose  beds  are  dry  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  consist  of  this  material.  The  adobe  contains  the 
finer  products  formed  by  subaerial  erosion  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  may  be  commingled  sometimes  with  dust  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
loess  of  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys  is  given  nearly  the 
same  interpretation  by  C.  R.  Keyes,^  only  in  this  case  the  dust  is 
formed  from  river  silt  left  on  the  dried  mud  banks  in  times  of  low 
water. 

The  loess  of  Iowa  is  regarded  by  W  J  McGee  *  as  a  glacial  silt, 
deposited  along  the  mai^ins  of  glaciers  during  the  glacial  period. 
W.  F.  Hume,^  studying  the  Russian  loess,  described  that  also  as 

1  China,  vol.  1,  p.  74;  Geol.  Mag.,  1882,  p.  297.  See  also  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 18799 
p.  133.  For  analyses  of  Chinese  loess  see  A.  Schwager,  Geognost.  Jahreshefte,  1894,  p.  87.  For  Oerman 
loess,  H.  O.  Scherlng,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1909.  For  South  American  loess,  E.  H.  Dudoux,  Rev. 
Huseo  de  la  Plata,  vol.  15, 1908,  p.  162.  Other  analyses  of  loess  are  to  be  found  In  the  older  treatises  of 
Bisehof  and  Roth. 

s  Oeol.  Mag.,  1889,  pp.  289, 342. 

s  Am.  Jour.  'Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1888,  p.  299.  Keyes  describes  the  dust  storms  of  the  Missouri  Valley, 
In  which  great  quantities  of  aerial  sediments  are  carried  frx>m  place  to  place. 

4  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1891,  pp.  291,  436.  See  also  F.  Leverett,  Mon.  U.  8. 
Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  38, 1899,  pp.  153-184,  for  an  account  of  lowan  loess.  The  loess  of  Colorado  is  described  by 
S.  F.  Emmons  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  27, 1896,  p.  263. 

»Geol.  Mag.,  1892,  p.  549. 
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glfccial  silt,  distributed  partly  by  winds  and  partly  by  floods.  C. 
Davison  ^  considers  loess  to  be  a  product  of  glacial  erosion,  accumu- 
lated first  in  banks  of  snow,  and  concentrated  later  in  the  valleys 
by  the  rush  of  water  following  a  thaw.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  *  is  inclined 
to  combine  the  various  theories  concerning  loess,  and  to  regard  it  as 
both  glacial  and  eoUan.  Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
we  must  remember  that  similar  products  may  be  formed  in  several 
different  ways. .  The  loess  of  China  may  be  one  thing  and  that  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  another.  They  are  aUke  in  their  extreme  com- 
minution, but  not  necessarily  identical  in  origin. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  loess  from  Muscatine,  Iowa,  by  J.  S. 
Diller,'  showed  that  quartz  was  its  most  abundant  constituent. 
Orthoclase,  plagioclase,  and  hornblende  were  also  present,  with  occa- 
sional fragments  of  biotite  and  tourmaline,  some  carbonates,  and  clay- 
colored  by  oxide  of  iron.  Chemical  analyses  of  loess  seem  not  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  following  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey: 


Analyses  of  loess. 


A.  Near  Galena,  Illinois. 

B.  Near  Duboque,  Iowa. 

C.  Vicksburg,  liiasinlppi. 

D.  Kansas  City,  Missouri.    Analyses  A  to  D  by  R.  B.  Riggs.    DIseuaaed  by  T.  C.  ChambetUn  and  "EL  T>, 
Salisbury,  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  282.    Samples  dried  at  100*. 

E.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

F.  Denver,  Colorado. 

O.  Highland,  Colorado.    Analyses  E  to  O  by  L.  O.  EaUns.    Dlsooased  by  8.  F.  Emmons,  Hon.  U.  8. 
Geol.  Survey,  vol.  27, 1896,  p.  263,  together  with  several  other  examples. 


SiO, 

AiA-.. 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

NaoO.... 

K26 

HoO 

T1O2 

K'.::::: 

C,  organic 
SO,.:..... 

a 


64.61 

10.64 

2.61 

.51 

.05 

3.69 

5.41 

1.35 

2.06 

2.05 

.40 

.06 

6.31 

.13 

.11 

.07 


72.68 

12.03 

3.53 

.96 

.06 

1.11 

1.59 

1.68 

2.13 

2.50 

.72 

.23 

.39 

.09 

.51 

.01 


60.69 

7.95 

2.61 

.67 

.12 

4.56 

8.96 

1.17 

1.08 

1.14 

.52 

.13 

9.63 

.19 

.12 

.08 


74.46 

12.26 

3.25 

.12 

.02 

1.12 

1.69 

1.43 

1.83 

2.70 

.14 

.09 

.49 

.12 

.06 

.05 


67.10 

10.26 

2.52 

.31 


1.24 
5.88 
1.42 
2.68 
5.09 


69.27 
13.51 
3.74 
1.02 
trace 
1.09 
2.29 
1.70 
3.14 
4.19 


.11 
3.67 


.46 
trace 


100.06 


100.22 


99.62 


99.83 


100.28 


100.40 


60.97 

15.67 

5.22 

.35 

trace 

1.60 

2.77 

.97 

2.28 

9.83 


.19 
.31 


100.16 


>  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  50, 1894,  p.  472. 

s  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1897,  p.  795.    See  also  T.  C.  Chambeilln  and  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Sixth 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  260. 
s  BuU.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1808,  p.  65. 


Ann.  Rept 
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The  following  analyses  of  adobe  soil  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

Analyses  of  adobe  soil. 

A.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    B.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.    C.  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    D.  Humboldt, 
Nevada. 


SiO, 

Al,6, 

FejO, 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

Na^O 

K26 

H2O 

^6?.::::::::: 

Organic  matter 

SO3 

CI 


19.24 

3.26 

1.09 

trace  I 

2.75 

38.94 

trace 

trace 

1.67 

.23 

29.57 

2.96 

.53 

.11 


100.35  ' 


B 

C 

66.69 

26.67 

14.16 

.91 

4.38 

.64 

.09 

trace 

1.28 

.51 

2.49 

36.40 

.67 

trace 

1.21 

trace 

4.94 

2.26 

.29 

.75 

.77 

25.84 

2.00 

5.10 

.41 

.82 

.34 

.07  1 

99.72 

99.97  : 

44.64 

13.19 

5.12 

.13 

2.96 

13.91 

.59 

1.71 

3.89 

.94 

8.65 

3.43 

.64 

.14 


99.84 


The  extremely  variable  but  generally  calcareous  nature  of  these 
soils  is  sufficiently  indicated. 

MARINE    SEDIMENTS. 

The  oceanic  sediments  are  naturally  complex,  for  they  are  derived 
from  the  most  varied  sources.  Near  shore  are  found  the  products  of 
wave  erosion,  the  silt  brought  in  by  streams,  remnants  of  shells  and 
corals,  and  organic  matter  from  seaweeds.  In  some  locaUties,  as 
around  coral  islands,  the  debris  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  that  compound,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,^  is  also  formed 
as  a  chemical  precipitate. 

Floating  ice,  the  remnants  of  polar  glaciers,  deposits  more  or  less 
stony  material  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean;  and  volcanic  ash, 
from  either  submarine  or  subaerial  eruptions,  covers  large  areas  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Even  cosmic  dust,  which  has  been  gently  fall- 
ing throughout  all  geologic  time,  has  made  perceptible  contributions 
to  the  great  mass  of  oceanic  sediments.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  these  deposits,  their  distribution 
is  not  entirely  fortuitous.  Biver  silt,  for  example,  is  an  important 
oceanic  sediment  only  in  a  belt  surrounding  the  continents,  and  com- 
paratively near  shore.  In  relatively  small  amounts  it  is  diffused 
through  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  beyond  a  certain  limit  its  influence 

1  See  p.  118,  ante. 

>  See  J.  Murray  and  A.  Renard,  Proo.  Roy.  80c.  Edinburgh,  vol.  12, 1883^84,  p.  474. 
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is  small.  The  yellow  silt  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  worn  by  the  Chinese 
rivers  from  erosion  of  the  loess,  may  be  observed  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,^  and  the  turbidity  of  the  Amazon  is  evident  in 
the  ocean  at  still  greater  distances;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  deposits 
thus  formed  are  laid  down  in  relatively  shallow  water.  Glacial 
d6bris,  of  course,  occurs  only  near  glaciers  and  along  the  tracks  fol- 
lowed by  icebergs.  Certain  oceanic  areas  are  characterized  by  sedi- 
ments of  organic  origin;  and  in  the  deepest  abjrsses  of  the  ocean  its 
floor  is  covered  by  a  characteristic  red  clay.  These  varied  deposits 
shade  into  one  another  through  all  manner  of  blendings,  and  yet  they 
are  distinct  enough  for  purposes  of  classification. 

In  their  great  volume  upon  ** Deep-sea  deposits,"  Murray  and 
Renard  ^  adopt  a  classification  which  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  yet 
devised.  The  following  table  shows  its  character  and  also  the  dis- 
tribution in  depth  and  area  of  the  several  sediments  named. 

Mean  depth  and  area  covered  by  marine  sediments. 


Mean  depth, 
t&thoma. 


Area,  square 
miles. 


Littoral  deposits  (between  tide  marks) 

Bhallow-water  deposits  (low  water  to  100  fathoms).. 

fCoral  mud. 


Teirigenous  deposits,  near  land. 


Pelagic  deposits,  deep  water,  far  from 
land 


Coral  sand. 

Volcanic  mud 

Volcanic  sand 

Green  mud 

Green  sand 

Red  mud 

,Blue  mud 

Tteropod  ooze 

Globigerina  ooze. 

Diatomooze 

Radiolarian  ooze. 
Red  clay 


740 

176 

1,033 

243 

513 

449 

623 

1,411 

1,044 

1,996 

1,477 

2,894 

2,730 


62,500 
10,000,000 

2, 556, 800 
600,000 

850,000 

100,000 
14,500,000 

400,000 

49,520,000 

10,880,000 

2,290,000 

51,500,000 


For  these  various  products  many  analyses  are  given,  and  from 
among  them  a  few  may  be  cited  here.  The  red  clay  which  coveris  the 
largest  areas  is  regarded  by  Murray  and  Renard  as  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  volcanic  ejectamenta.  The  several  oozes  owe 
their  names  to  the  remains  of  living  creatures  which  they  contain^ 
and  calcium  carbonate  is  one  of  their  important  constituents.  The 
distribution  of  calcium  carbonate  according  to  depth  was  discussed 
in  a  former  chapter  *  of  this  work,  together  with  the  composition  of 
the  pecuUar  manganese  and  phosphatic  nodules  which  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea- 

»  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1879,  p.  133, 
«  Challenger  Kept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  1891,  table  on  p.  248. 
*  Chapter  IV,  p.  120,  ante. 
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Analyses  ofTnarine  sediments. 

A.  Red  clay.  Twenty-three  analyses  by  J.  S.  Brazier  are  tabulated  on  page  198.  and  there  is  a  diaciimi- 
natlon  between  the  portions  soluble  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Some  of  these  analyses  show  cal- 
cium carbonate  up  to  00  per  cent;  the  one  selected  here,  as  representing  a  more  typical  clay,  contains  the 
fntnimnTn  of  carbonate. 

B.  Radiolarlan  ooze.    Rich  in  siliceous  organisms.    Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  436. 

C.  Diatom  ooze.    Rich  in  siliceous  organisms.    Analysis  by  Braxier,  page  436. 

B.  Olobigerinaoose.  Twenty-one  analyses  are  given  on  page  219.  Analysis  by  Brazier,  No.  42,  showing 
low  calcium  carbonate. 

£.  Globigeiina  ooie.    Analysis  by  Brasier,  No.  £3,  showing  very  high  carbonate. 

F.  Pteropod  ooze.    Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  448. 

All  samples  dried  at  110*  previous  to  analysis.  The  soluble  and  insoluble  portions  in  analyses  A,  B,  and 
D  are  not  separated  in  the  following  table.  • 

See  also  J.  B.  Harrison  and  A.  J.  Jukes  Brown,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  61, 1895,  p.  313,  for  other 
analyses  of  red  clay  and  oceanic  oozes.  For  14  recent  analyses  of  red  clay,  see  W.  A.  Casjiarl,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edhiburgh,  vol.  30, 1910,  p.  183. ' 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Ignitioii 

4.50 

62.10 

16.06 

11.83 

.55 

.28 

.50 

.92 

.19 

.37 

2.70 

7.41 

56.02 

10.52 

14.99 

3.23 

.39 

.25 

3.89 

1.39 

.41 

1.50 

5.30 

67.92 

.55 

.39 

"19.' 29" 
.41 
.29 
1.13 

4.72 

7.90 

31.71 

11.10 

7.03 

trace 

.41 

.12 

37.51 

2.80 

.29 

1.13 

1.40 

1.36 

.65 

.60 

2.00 

SiOj 

3.65 

ALO. 

.80 

FeoO, 

3.06 

MnOo 

CaO 

MgO 

CaCO, 

92.54 

.90 

.19 

.87 

1.49 

82.66 

Ca,PoO« 

2.44 

caSu!...:::. ;::.:;:. ::..:.: 

.73 

MgCO, 

.76 

InBObl  0l6   ^--xxrrr. 

3.90 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

o  Contains  silica,  alumina,  and  ferric  oxide,  not  separated. 

0.  Blue  mud.    Analysis  by  J.  S.  Brazier,  page  448. 

H.  Red  mud.    Analysis  by  M.  Homung,  page  445.    Dried  at  100*. 

1.  Green  mud.    Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  449. 
J.  Green  sand.    Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  449. 
K.  Volcanic  mud.    Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  4.W. 
Analyses  G  to  K  represent  "terrigenous''  deposits. 

and  insoluble  portions  are  here  united. 


Brazier's  samples  were  all  dried  at  1 10*.    The  soluble 


1 

G 

II 

I 

3.30 
31.27 

4.08 
12.72 

J 

K 

Ignition 

SiO, 

AI.63 

Fe^O, 

MnOo 

5.60 
G4.20 
13.55 

8.38 

6.02 

31.66 

9.21 

4.52 

9.10 

29.70 

3.25 

5.05 

6.22 
34.12 

9.22 
15.46 
trace 

CaO 

MgO 

Na^O 

2.5i 
.25 

25.68 
2.07 
1.63 
1.33 

'     '.'27' 

17.13 

2.46 

.30 

.12 

.22 
.13 

1.44 
.22 

K26 

CaCO,. 

Ca,P,0. 

2.94 

1.39 

.42 

.76 

46.36 
.70 
.58 
.57 

49.46 
trace 
1.07 
2.02 

32.22 
trace 

c^l.!:v.;::::;v.:::::::: 

.27 

MeCO.     

.83 

s<v^:;::::::::v.:::::::::::::::::::: 

CO2          - .            

Cl 

1.688  0=(1 

100.00 

101. 98 
.87 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

r" 

101.11 

oo^Ip 
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These  analyses  serve  well  enough  to  show  the  variable  character 
of  the  oceanic  sediments,  but  they  are  in  several  respects  incomplete. 
In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  oceanic  days  more 
minutely,  two  analyses  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Greological  Survey  upon  material  kindly  furnished 
by  Sir  John  Murray.  The  samples  analyzed  were  composites  of 
many  individual  s[>ecimens,  brought  together  from  all  of  the  great 
oceans  and  collected  partly  by  the  Challenger  and  partly  by  other 
expeditions.  The  data  are  as  follows,  reduced  to  imiformity  by  rejec- 
tion of  sea  salts,  calcium  carbonate,  and  hygroscopic  water,  and  recal- 
culation of  the  remainder  to  100  per  cent. 

Arudyaeg  o/compotiu  mmpUs  of  marine  mdimenu. 

A.  Composito  of  flfty-«iie  amptos  of  the  "nd  day."    Analyaad  by  G.  Stei^Br,  wfth  qncfal  dstenniu- 
tloos  by  W.  F.  Hniebrand  and  E.  C.  SalUvan. 

B.  Composite  of  fifty-two  amples  of  "teiTl^eoous  days,"  nameiy,  four  "gneo  muds'*  and  forty-eicht 
"blue  muds."    Analysis  by  O.  Steieer. 


I 


I 


SiO, 

TiO 

AlsO, 

CtjO, 

NiO.  CoO. 

MnO 

MnO, 

MgO 

CaO 

SrO 

BaO 

K,0 

NaJO 

AS,d,v....: 

MoO, 

l±::::: 

CuO 

PbO 

ZnO 

C 

HaO 


54.48 
.98 

15.94 
.012 
8.66 
.84 
.039 


1.21 
3.31 
1.96 
.056 
.20 
2.85 
2.05 
.035 
.001 
trace 
.30 


.024 
.008 
.005 


7.04 


100.000 


57.09 

1.27 

17.24 

.05 

5.07 

2.30 

undet 

.12 


2.17 

2.04 

.03 

.06 

2,25 

1.05 

,03 

undet 

-13 

.02 

undet 

undet 

l.e9 

7.18 


100.00 


These  figures  give  the  average  composition  of  the  two  oceanic  sedi- 
ments and  show  the  distribution  in  them  of  the  minor  and  rarer  con- 
stituents. Even  these  analyses  need  to  be  supplemented  by  others,  of 
which  many  can  be  found  scattered  through  the  literature  of  ocean- 
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ography.^  The  data  are  abundant,  but  their  value  upon  the  purely 
chemical  side  is  very  uneven.  Few  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from 
them.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,'  who  found  free  sulphur  in  a  number  of 
marine  muds,  thinks  that  sulphates  were  reduced  to  sulphides  by 
passing  through  the  digestive  organs  of  marine  ground  fauna,  and 
points  out  that  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  subject  also  to 
reoxidation  by  dissolved  oxygen.  When  oxidation  is  in  excess  of 
reduction  red  sediments  are  formed;  if  the  reducing  process  prepon- 
derates, the  sediments  are  blue.  In  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  N. 
Androussow,"  the  sulphates  contained  in  the  water  are  also  partly 
reduced  by  micro-K>rganisms,  which  liberate  hydrogen  stdphide.  A 
portion  of  this  gas  is  reoxidized,  with  some  liberation  of  sulphur; 
another  part  takes  up  iron  from  the  sediments  and  forms  abundant 
deposits  of  pyrites. 

The  calcareous  oozes  obviously  represent  calcium  carbonate  ab- 
sorbed by  living  organisms  from  its  solution  in  sea  water  and  depos- 
ited with  their  remains  after  death.  It  therefore  owes  its  origin  to 
rock  decomposition,  during  which  the  lime  was  removed  to  be  carried 
in  solution  by  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  siliceous  oozes  were  formed  in 
a  similar  maimer  by  radiolarians  and  diatoms,  which,  as  J,  Murray 
and  K.  Irvine  ^  have  shown,  are  able  to  decompose  the  suspended 
particles  of  clay  that  reach  the  ocean  and  to  assimilate  their  silica. 
A  slimy  mass  of  siliceous  alg»  analyzed  by  Murray  and  Irvine  con- 
tained 77  per  cent  of  silica,  1.38  of  alumina,  16.75  of  organic  matter, 
and  4.87  of  water.  From  materials  of  this  kind,  which  are  very 
abundant  in  the  ocean,  these  particular  oozes  were  produced,  but 
their  primary  substance — silt,  or  volcanic  ash,  or  atmospheric  dust — 
came  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  upon  the  land.  In  some  cases 
siliceous  deposits  have  been  developed  in  another  way,  namely,  by 
the  siliciQcation  of  shells  and  corals.  Remains  of  this  kind  are 
plwitifully  found  in  sedimentary  rocks,  and  the  process  of  their 
formation  can  be  imitated  artificially.  A.  H.  Church,*  by  allowing 
a  very  weak  solution  of  coUoidal  silica  to  percolate  through  a  frag- 
ment of  coral,  succeeded  in  dissolving  away  the  calcium  carbonate 
and  leaving  in  its  place  a  siliceous  pseudomorph. 

1  See,  for  example,  K.  Natterer,  on  Mediterranean  muds,  Monatah.  Chemie,  vol.  14, 1803,  p.  634;  vol.  15» 
1894,  p.  630;  also  upon  Red  Sea  deposits,  Mem,  vol.  20, 1800,  p.  1.  L.  Scbmelck  (Den  Norske-Nordhavs 
Bzpedition,  pt.  0)  gives  many  analyses  of  marine  clays.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  (Proo.  Roy.  Boo.  Edinburgh, 
vol.  18, 1890-01,  p.  131)  reports  partial  analyses  of  Mediterranean  samples.  A.  and  H.  Strecker  (Liebig's 
Annalen,  vol.  05, 1866,  p.  177)  described  a  peculiar  mud  from  the  Sandef]ord,  N(vway .  A  later  study  of  the 
same  substance  was  published  by  E.  Bfidtker  (Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  302, 1808,  p.  43). 

>  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1800-01,  p.  17. 

s  Guide  des  excursions  du  VII  Cong.  g6ol.  intemat..  No.  20, 1897,  p.  6. 
<  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1800-01,  p.  220. 

>  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  16, 1862,  p.  100. 
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GliAUCONITE. 

In  oceanic  sediments,  and  chiefly  near  the  "mud  line"  surrounding 
the  continental  shores,  the  important  mineral  glauconite  is.  found 
in  actual  process  of  formation.  This  green,  granular  silicate  of 
potassium  and  iron  occurs  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  geologic  ages,  from 
the  Cambrian  down  to  the  most  recent  horizons,  and  there  has  been 
much  discussion  over  its  nature  and  origin.  In  composition  it  is 
exceedingly  variable,  for  the  definite  compound  is  never  found  in 
a  state  of  purity,  but  is  always  contaminated  by  alteration  products 
and  other  extraneous  substances.  As  an  oceanic  deposit  glauconite  is 
developed  principally  in  the  interior  of  shells,  and  organic  matter 
is  believed  to  play  a  part  in  its  formation.  According  to  Murray 
and  Renard,^  the  shell  is  first  filled  with  fine  silt  or  mud,  upon  which 
the  organic  matter  of  the  dead  animal  can  act.  Through  interven- 
tion of  the  sulphates  contained  in  the  sea  water,  the  iron  of  the  mud 
is  converted  into  sulphide,  which  oxidizes  later  to  ferric  hydroxide. 
At  the  same  time  alimiina  is  removed  from  the  sediments  by  solu- 
tion and  colloidal  silica  is  liberated.  The  latter  reacts  upon  the 
ferric  hydroxide  in  presence  of  potassium  salts  extracted  from  adja- 
cent minerals,  and  so  glauconite  is  produced.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  other  evidence,  namely,  the  constant  association  of  the  glauconite 
shells  with  the  d6bris  of  rocks  in  which  potassium-bearing  minerals, 
such  as  orthoclase  and  muscovite,  occur .^ 

This  theory  of  Murray  and  Renard  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  ground.  It  applies 
to  the  glauconite  which  is  now  forming  upon  the  sea  bottom,  but  not 
to  all  occurrences  of  glauconite  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  In  an 
important  memoir  L.  Cayeux '  has  shown  that  in  certain  instances 
glauconite  has  formed  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  its  rocky 
matrix,  and  while  he  admits  that  organic  matter  has  assisted  its 
development  within  shells,  the  mineral  can  be  produced  by  some 
quite  different  process.  What  this  process  is  he  does  not  explain; 
he  merely  shows  that  glauconite  can  form  without  the  intervention  of 
organisms,  and  that  its  mode  of  genesis  is  at  least  twofold.  Inciden- 
tally also  he  states  that  ferric  hydroxide  and  pyrite  are  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  glauconite,  an  observation  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  reactions  predicated  by  Murray  and  Renard  may  be 
reversible. 

1  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  1891,  p.  3S3. 

*  For  other  discussions  relative  to  the  origin  of  glauconite  see  C.  W.  von  GOmbel,  Sitcungsb.  Alcad. 
MOnchen,  vol.  16, 1886,  p.  417;  vol.  2G.  1896,  p.  545.  Also  T>.  S.  Calderon,  D.  F.  Chaves,  and  P.  del  Pulgar, 
An.  Soc.  espafi.  hist,  nat.,  vol.  23, 1894,  p.  8.  The  older  literature  of  the  subject  Is  imimportant  for  present 
purposes. 

*  Contributions  k  I'^tude  micrographique  des  terrains  s6dimentalres:  U6m.  Soc.  g6ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4, 
pt.  2,  1897,  pp.  1()3>184. 
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The  granules  of  glauconite  from  marine  mud  and  from  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  although  not  found  as  definite  crystals,  have  never- 
theless a  distinct  cleavage,  and  are  interpreted  by  A.  Lacroix^  as 
monoclinic  and  analogous  to  the  micas.  There  is,  however,  another 
mineral,  celadonite,  which  is  regarded  by  Dana  and  other  writers  as 
a  separate  species,  but  which  resembles  glauconite  so  closely  in  com- 
position that  it  may  be  the  same  thing.  It  occurs  as  a  decomposition 
product  of  augite  in  various  basaltic  rocks,  is  green  like  glauconite, 
.  but  earthy  in  texture,  and  never  granular.  It  is  easily  confounded 
with  other  green  chloritic  minerals  and  its  diagnosis  is  never  certain 
unless  supported  by  a  complete  chemical  analysis.  C.  W.  von  Gum- 
beP  and  K.  Glinka'  both  identify  it  chemically  with  glauconite, 
despite  its  entirely  different  origin,  a  conclusion  which,  if  sustained, 
gives  us  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  chemical  compound 
may  be  produced  by  several  distinct  processes.  Still  another  min- 
eral, found  in  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  the  Mesabi  district,  and 
named  greenaUte  by  C.  K.  Leith  *  has  been  confoimded  with  glau- 
conite, although  it  is  free  from  potassium  and  its  iron  is  practically 
all  in  the  ferrous  state.  In  glauconite  the  iron  is  mainly  ferric,  and 
potassium  is  one  of  its  essential  constituents.  According  to  the  best 
analyses,  glauconite  probably  has,  when  pure,  the  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Fe'^KSiaO^.aq.,  in  which  some  iron  is  re- 
placed by  aluminum  and  other  bases  partly  replace  K.*  This  formu- 
lation is  not  final,  neither  does  it  suggest  any  relationship  between 
glauconite  and  the  micas.  It  rests  upon  Glinka's  analyses  of  Russian 
glauconite,  in  which  the  material  was  freed  from  impurities  by 
means  of  heavy  solutions.  The  water  in  the  formula  is  probably  for 
the  most  part  "zeolitic"  and  not  constitutional,  as  in  the  case  of 
analcite,  a  silicate  of  similar  chemical  type. 

The  following  analyses  of  glauconite  and  celadonite  will  serve  to 
show  the  variability  of  the  material.' 

1  Min^ralogie  de  la  France,  vol.  1,  1803-1805,  p.  407.    Lacrolx  gives  a  number  of  aoalyaes  of  French  and 
Belgian  glauconites. 
s  Sitcungsb.  Akad.  MQnchen,  vol.  26, 1806,  p.  545. 
s  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  30, 1899,  p.  390.    Abstract  from  a  Russian  original. 

*  Hon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  43, 1903,  p.  240.    Leith  gives  a  long  table  of  glauconite  analyses. 

*  See  discussion  by  F.  W.  Clarke  in  Hon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  43, 1903,  p.  243.  Compare  L.  W.  Collet 
and  O.  W.  Lee,  Compt  Bend.,  vol.  142,  1900,  p.  009.  The  authors  give  an  analysis  o/  very  pure  marine 
glauconite.  Two  other  analyses  are  given  by  W.  A.  Caspari,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinborgh,  vol.  30,  1910,  p. 
304.  Caspari  also  describes  the  synthesis  ofa  compound  resembling  glauconite.  An  Important  mooogreph 
by  OoUsti  Les  d6p6ts  marins,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1006. 

<  Many  analyses  of  greensand  marls  are  given  by  G.  H.  Cook,  hi  Qeologyof  New  JaEsey,  1868,  pp.  414  et 
seq.  On  New  Jersey  greensands  see  also  W.  B.  Clark,  7our.  OeoL,  vol.  2, 1804,  p.  161.  On  Irish  glauconite, 
see  A.  J.  HosUns,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1805,  p.  317. 
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Analyses  ofgUmconUe  and  celadonite. 

A.  OJauoonlte,  from  Woodbum,  Antrim,  Ireland.    Analysis  by  A.  P.  Hoskins,  Qeol.  Mag.,  1805»  p.  330. 

B.  Olauoonite  from  Cretaceous  sandstone,  Padi,  Qovemment  Baratoff,  Russia.  One  of  ten  analyses, 
by  K.  Olinka  (Zeitschr.  Eryst.  ICln.,  vol.  30,  laW,  p.  300,  of  Russian  material  from  tbe  Lower  Silurian, 
Jurassic,  Eocene,  and  Cretaceous.  This  sample  lost  4.43  per  cent  of  water  at  100*,  but  regained  it  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

C.  Glaooonlte  from  graensand  marl,  Hanover  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  M.  B.  Corse  and  C.  Bas- 
kervUle,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  14,  1892,  p.  627.    8.22  per  cent  of  the  silica  is  stated  separately  as  quarts. 

D.  Oceanic  glauconite,  mean  of  four  analyses  made  by  L.  SipOcz  for  Murray  and  Jtenard,  Challenger 
Rept.,  Deepflsa  deposits,  1891,  p.  387. 

E.  Olauoonite,  Monte  Brlone,  LaIcb  Garda,  Italy.  Analysis  by  A.  Schwager.  Described  by  C.  W.  von 
Gflmbel,  Sltsungsb.  Akad.  Milnchen,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  545. 

F.  Celadonite,  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  Italy.    Analysis  by  Schwager.    See  Gflmbel,  loc  dt. 

G.  Celadonite,  mean  of  four  analyses  of  material  from  Scottish  localities,  by  M.  F.  Heddle.  Trans.  Roy. 
Boo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  29, 1880,  p.  102. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

SiOa 

40.00 
13.00 
16.81 
10.17 

48.95 
7.66 

23.43 
1.32 

51.56 
6.62 

15.16 
8.33 

53.61 
9.56 

21.46 
1.58 

trace 

2.87 

1.39 

.42 

3.49 

50.36 

7.04 

19.13 

3.95 

.06 
4.08 

.91 
1.58 
6.62 

.01 

1    6.32 

.02 
.26 

55.80 

3.20 

16.85 

3.88 

.12 

5.32 

.16 

1.12 

9.04 

54.84 

AlA 

3  52 

FeiS                         . 

12.64 

Feb....:.::....::.... 

4.90 

MnO 

.24 

MgO 

1.97 
1.97 
2.16 
8.21 

2.97 
.57 
.98 

9.54 

.95 

.62 

1.84 

4.15 

6.65 

CaO 

.89 

Na-O 

.39 

K-0 

7.00 

tXo 

HoO 

6.19 

4.93 

10.32 

5.96 

4.67 

trace 

.24 

.07 

9.62 

Organic 

TiO, 

P„0^ 

100.48 

100, 35 

99.55 

100.34 

100.34 

100.47 

100.69 

If,  now,  we  assume  that  celadonite  and  glauconite  are  at  bottom 
the  same  ferripotassic  silicate,  differing  only  in  their  impurities,  we 
may  begin  to  see  that  the  several  modes  of  its  formation  are  not  ab- 
solutely different  after  all.  Probably,  in  all  their  occurrences,  the 
final  reaction  is  the  same,  namely,  the  absorption  of  potassium  and 
soluble  silica  by  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide.  In  the  ocean  these 
materials  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  decaying  animal  matter  upon 
ferruginous  clays  and  fragments  of  potassium-bearing  silicates.  In 
the  sedimentary  rooks,  when  glauconite  appears  as  a  late  product, 
the  action  of  percolating  waters  upon  the  hydroxide  would  account 
for  its  formation.  In  igneous  rocks  the  hydroxide  is  derived  from 
augite,  or  perhaps  from  olivine,  and  percolating  waters  again  come 
into  play.  Thus  the  various  productions  of  glauconite  and  celadon- 
ite become  the  results  of  a  single  process,  which  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  in  which  potassium  compounds  are  taken  up  by  clays.  The 
observation  of  L.  Cayeux  ^  that  glauconite  is  frequently  present  in 
arable  soils,  in  all  conditions  from  perfect  freshness  to  complete 
alteration  into  limonite,  suggests  that  perhaps  the  formation  of  the 
species  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  potassium  is  withdrawn  from 
its  solution  in  the  ground  waters. 

»  Annftles  Soc.  gtel.  du  Nord,  vol.  84, 1905,  p.  HC.     i      r>.r^r^ir^ 
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PHOSPHATE   BOCK, 

Among  the  phosphates  of  the  igneous  and  crystallme  rocks,  only 
one,  apatite,  has  any  large  significance.  Monazite  and  xenotime  are 
altogether  subordinate.  Apatite,  as  was  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters ^  is  widely  distributed,  but  in  relatively  small  proportions; 
although  it  is  sometimes  concentrated  into  large  deposits  or  in  veins. 
The  commerciaUy  important  apatites  of  Canada,  Norway,  and  Spain 
are  segregations  of  this  kind.' 

By  various  processes,  which  are  not  yet  fuDy  understood,  apatite 
undergoes  alteration,  and  by  percolating  carbonated  waters  it  is 
slowly  dissolved.  Some  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  thus  removed  in 
solution,  is  carried  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  largely  absorbed 
by  living  organisms.  Some  of  it  reacts  upon  other  products  of  rock 
decomposition,  forming  new  secondary  phosphates.  Another  portion 
is  retained  by  the  soil,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  plants,  to  pass  from 
them  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  From  organic  sources,  such  as 
animal  remains,  the  largest  deposits  of  phosphates  are  derived. 
Between  the  original  apatite  and  a  bed  of  phosphorite  there  are  many 
stages  whose  sequence  is  not  always  the  same. 

The  solubility  of  apatite,  and  of  the  other  forms  of  calcium  phos- 
phate, has  been  studied  by  many  investigators.'  R.  Mdller  *  has 
shown  that  apatite  dissolves  in  carbonated  waters,  and  the  fact  that 
the  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate  is  increased  by  humus  acids  has 
been  observed  by  H.  Minssen  and  B.  Tacke.^  C.  L.  Reese,'  in  a  series 
of  experiments  upon  calcium  phosphate,  found  that  it  dissolved  per- 
ceptibly in  swamp  waters  rich  in  organic  matter.  Carbonated  wateis 
also  dissolved  it  freely,  but  it  was  redeposited  when  the  solution  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  calcium  carbonate.  In  presence  of  the  car- 
bonate, then,  the  phosphate  would  probably  not  be  dissolved,  while 
carbonate  could  pass  into  solution.  Other  salts  in  solution  may  assist 
or  hinder  the  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  since  natural 
waters  differ  in  composition  the  solvent  process  is  necessarily  variable. 
Cameron  and  Hurst/  who  studied  the  solution  of  iron,  aluminum, 
and  calcium  phosphate,  showed  that  the  process  is  one  of  hydrolysis, 
the  solution  becoming  acid,^  and  less  soluble  basic  phosphates  being 

1  See  p.  337,  and  also  the  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  given  in  Chapter  XI. 

*  For  good  summaries  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  economically  important  phosphates  of  lime,  see  R.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  46, 1888;  A.  Camot,  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  10,  1896, 
p.  137;  and  E.  Nivoit,  in  Fremy's  EncydopMie  chimique,  vol.  5,  sec.  1,  pt.  2, 1884,  p.  83.  All  these  mem- 
oirs contain  numerous  analyses,  and  Penrose  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  down  to  1888. 

B  See  F.  K.  Cameron  and  L.  A.  Hurst,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  885.  These  writers  give 
abundant  literature  references.  See  also  Cameron  and  A.  Seidell,  idem,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  1454;  vol.  27, 1905, 
p.  1503.  Earlier  papers  by  S.  P.  Sharpies  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  171)  and  T.  SchlOshig 
(Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  131, 1900,  p.  149)  may  also  be  noticed. 

*  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  27,  MIn.  Mitt.,  1877,  p.  25.    See  also  ante,  p.  454. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  78,  pt.  2, 1900,  p.  618.    Abstract. 
<  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  43, 1802,  p.  402. 
*Loc.cit. 

*  Apatite  gives  alkaline  reactions.    F.  K.  Cameron  and  A.  Seidell,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  27, 1905, 
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left  behind;  that  is^  the  solution  contains  acid  ions,  corresponding 
either  to  free  acid  or  to  acid  salts — a  condition  which  must  materially 
affect  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  it.  Warington,*  for  example,  found  that  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate  in  carbonated  water  was  perfectly  decom- 
posed by  hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum — a  reaction  which  must 
often  occur  in  soils.  By  reactions  of  this  kind,  probably,  many  well- 
known  minerals  have  been  produced;  but,  since  iron  compoimds  occur 
in  natural  solutions  more  largely  than  salts  of  aluminum,  the  iron 
phosphates  are  more  numerous  and  more  widely  distributed.  The 
"blue  earth,"  vivianite,  Fe^PjOg-SHjO,  for  example,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  clays;  it  is  found  lining  belemnites  and  other  fossils  at  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  New  Jersey;  and  near  Edgeville,  Kentucky,  W.  L.  Dudley  * 
found  plant  roots  almost  completely  transformed  by  a  process  of 
replacement  into  this  mineral.  Other  phosphates  of  iron,  commonly 
found  associated  with  sedimentary  beds  of  limonite,  are  dufrenite, 
strengite,  phosphosiderite,  barrandite,  koninckite,  cacoxenite,  be- 
raunite,  ludlamite,  calcioferrite,  borickite,  etc.  The  aluminum 
phosphates,  omitting  several  of  doubtful  character,  are  wavellite, 
fischerite,  variscite,  turquois,  callainite,  peganite,  sphserite,  evansite, 
wardite,  and  zepharovichite.  Most  of  these  minerals  are  rare 
species,  found  in  very  few  localities,  and  need  no  further  consideration 
here.'  Wavellite,  however,  has  been  mined  near  Mount  Holly 
Springs,  Pennsylvania,  and  used  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid.* 

Aluminum  phosphates  are  sometimes  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  phosphatic  solutions  upon  igneous  rocks,  or  even  upon  limestones 
containing  much  clay.  The  source  of  the  phosphates  in  several  such 
cases  may  be  found  in  beds  of  guano  deposited  by  sea  fowl  upon 
rocky  islets,  or  by  colonies  of  bats  in  caves.  Guano  is  rich  in  phos- 
phatic material,  and  a  number  of  distinct  mineral  species  have  been 
discovered  in  guano  beds.*^  The  following  compounds  are  the  best 
known  among  them: 

Monetite HCaP04. 

Brushite HCaP04.2HaO. 

Metabruflhite 2HCaP04.3H20. 

Martini  te 2H2Ca5(P04)4.HaO. 

Collophanite CagPaOg.HzO. 

Bobierrite MgaPjOg.SHaO. 

Newberyite HMgPO^.SHaO. 

Hannayite Mg3PaOfi.2HaNH4PO4.8HaO. 

Struvite NH4MgP04.6H20. 

Stercorite HNaNH4P04.4HaO. 

i  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  19, 1866,  p.  296. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  40, 1890,  p.  120. 

*  For  details  ooncemlng  these  minerals,  see  Dana^s  System  of  mineralogy  and  its  supplements.  On 
the  varieties  of  calcium  phosphate  known  as  osteolite  and  staffelite,  see  A.  Schwantke,  Centralbl.  Hlsu, 
Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1905,  p.  641. 

« See  O.  W.  Stose,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315. 1907,  p.  474. 

6  On  the  phosphates  found  in  the  bat  guano  of  the  Skipton  Caves,  Australia,  see  B.  W.  E.  Hclvor,  Chem. 
News,  vol.  55, 1887,  p.  315;  vol.  85, 1902,  pp.  181, 217.  Mclvor  names  three  of  the  ammonium-magncshun 
rtosphatee-dittmarlte,  mueUerlte,  and  schertellte.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ l€ 
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Seyeral  of  these  compounds^  it  will  be  observed,  are  acid  phos- 
phates, and  three  of  them  contain  ammonium.  Dissolved  by  atmos- 
pheric waters,  they  react  upon  the.  decomposing  rocks  beneath  the 
guano  and  produce  changes  of  a  notable  kind.  Where  they  find 
limestone,  they  convert  it  into  calcium  phosphate;  when  they  attack 
igneous  rocks,  they  produce  a  phosphate  of  aluminum.  The  last- 
named  substance  may  also  be  formed  from  the  hydroxide  of  alumi- 
num which  is  sometimes  present  in  clays.  On  the  islands  of  Navassa, 
Sombrero,  Mona,  and  Moneta,  in  the  West  Indies,*  limestones  have 
been  thus  transformed;  the  other  reaction  may  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered now. 

On  Clipperton  Atoll,  in  the  North  Pacific,  J.  J.  H.  Teall '  found 
a  phosphatized  trachyte,  the  alteration  being  clearly  due  to  leachings 
from  guano.  A  similar  alteration  of  andesite  was  discovered  by 
A.  Lacroix'  on  Pearl  Islet,  off  the  coast  of  Martinique.  In  both 
cases  feldspars  furnished  the  alumina  for  the  phosphate  that  was 
found.  Another  phosphate  of  similar  character,  from  the  island  of 
Redonda,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  described  by  C.  U.  Shepard,*  but 
nothing  is  said  of  its  petrologic  origin.  Another  example,  ana- 
lyzed by  A.  Andouard,*  came  from  the  islet  of  Grand-Conn6table, 
near  the  coast  of  French  Ouiana.  All  of  these  represent  changes 
brought  about  by  percolations  from  bird  guano. 

In  the  Minerva  grotto,  department  of  THfirault,  France,  A.  Gau- 
tier*  found  brushite,  tribasic  calcium  phosphate,  and  a  phosphate 
of  aluminum  to  which  he  gave  the  name  minervite.  To  this  he 
assigned  the  formula  AljPaOg.THjO,  but  his  data  seem  to  have  been 
based  on  impure  material.  A  later  analysis  by  A.  Camot  ^  gives  the 
mineral  a  very  different  composition.  In  the  same  memoir  Camot 
described  a  substance  similar  to  minervite,  from  a  cave  near  Oran,  in 
Algeria.  In  this  case  the  phosphatic  deposits  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  infiltrations  from  without  the  cavern,  and  the  same  is 

1  For  the  Navassa  phosphate,  see  E.  V.  d'lnyilUeFS,  Boll.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2, 1891,  p.  75.  W.  B. 
M.  Davidson  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  21, 1892-03,  p.  139),  thinks  it  may  be  a  residual  concentra- 
tion from  phosphatic  limestone  and  not  a  goano  product.  For  Sombrero,  see  A .  A.  Julien,  Am.  Jour.  Scl. , 
2d  ser. ,  vol.  36, 1863,  p.  424.  For  Mona  and  Moneta,  see  C.  U.  Shepard,  jr. ,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  23, 
1882,  p.  400.  See  also  S.  P.  Sharpies,  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ,  vol.  22, 1883,  p.  242,  on  phosphates  firom 
the  guano  caves  of  the  Calcos  Islands,  which  contain  considerable  admixtures  of  calcium  sulphate.  K. 
Martin  (Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  31, 1879,  p.  473),  has  described  the  deposits  of  phosphate  on  the 
island  Of  Bonaire.  N.  H.  Darton  (Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  41, 1891,  p.  102)  and  W.  H.  Dall  axM  O.  D. 
Harris  (Bull.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  84,  1892)  regard  the  phosphates  of  Florida  as  possibly  due  to 
guano  leachings.  The  same  view  was  also  advocated  by  L.  C.  Johnson,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45, 
1893,  p.  407.    On  the  Aruba  phosphate  see.  O.  Hughes,  Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc,  voL  41, 1885,  p.  80. 

s Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL  54, 1898,  p.  230. 

*  BulL  Soc.  min. ,  voL  28, 1905,  p.  13.  Lacroiz  ((3ompt.  Rend. ,  voL  143, 1906,  p.  661)  has  also  reported  an 
occurrence  of  phosphatised  trachyte  on  the  Island  of  San  Thom^,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  this  case, 
again,  guano  was  the  agent  of  alteration. 

*  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  2d  ser.,  vol.  47, 1860,  p.  428.  See  also  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Bull.  GeoL  Soc  America,  vol.  2, 
W91,p.6. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  119, 1804,  p.  lOlL 

•  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  voL  5, 1804,  p,  1.    Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  pp.  928, 1023. 
V  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  voL  8, 1895,  p.  319.    Compt.  Rend.,  voL  121, 1895,  p.  152. 

lOlSSl**— Bull.  491—11 32 
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true  of  a  white,  pulverulent  substance  described  by  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye' 
from  the  Jenolan  caves  in  New  South  Wales.  Here  no  evidence  of 
guano  could  be  found,  and  Mingaye  ascribed  the  phosphatic  solution 
to  leachings  of  ^ver  silt  containing  bones  or  other  oiganic  matter 
and  directly  overlying  the  caves.     The  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  phosphatic  deposits. 


A.  Clipperton  Atoll,  Teall. 

B.  Martlnlqae,  aaalysfs  by  Araandaux. 

C.  Redonda,  Shepard. 

D.  Grand-Conodtable,  Andouard. 


£.  Minerva  Grotto,  Camot 
F.  Oian,  Camot. 
0.  Jenolan  caves,  Mingaye. 
H.  Controne,  Sicily,  Caaoria. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

Ha 

p,o. 

38.5 

25.9 

7.4 

41.20 
34.20 

trace 
trace 

43.20 
14.40 
16.60 

""."57" 

39.10 
25.59 

8.03 
trace 

1.40 

37.28 

18.59 

.83 

.33 

1.40 

8.28 

35.17 
18.18 

trace 

.31 

5.80 

40.83 
20.70 
.20 
trace 
trace 
9.01 

37.10 

AloO, 

22.89 

Fe,0. 

1.17 

MgO 

CaO 

KjO 

8.04 

NaoO 

.02 

NH, 

1 

.52 
trace 
trace 
trace 

.48 
trace 
trace 
trace 

.61 

F. .'..::::::::::::::' 

1 

Cl 

trace 

.06 

trace 

1.70 

so, 

C02 

SiOj 

}" 

1.60 

}  4.35 
'23.*  76" 

11.60 
13.46' 

"■i.i2" 

.36 

Insoluble 

H2O,  100** 

24.50 

24.00 

ft21. 24 

7.87 

HoO,  180** 

HjO,  200** 

9.50 
18.  I9J 

«21.  29 

HoO.  iemition 

23.0 

2.50 

4.50 

14.80 

99.8 

99.90 

100.37 

99.62 

99.78 

99.74 

99.55 

99.35 

a  This  snbstanoe,  named  palmerite  by  E.  Caaoria  (Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  42, 1900,  p.  87),  from  near 
Controne,  Sicily,  is  probably  identical  With  minervite.  It  was  found  in  a  layer  under  bat  guano.  See  also 
A.  Lacroix,  Bull.  Soc.  min. ,  vol.  33, 1910,  p.  34.    Lacroix  assigns  a  very  complex  formula  to  minervite. 

c  Loss  on  ignition. 

Although  these  analyses  do  not  represent  pure  compounds,  they 
yield  approximations  to  simple  formulae.  A,  B^  and  D  are  not  far 
from  variscite,  AIPO4.2H2O.  C  suggests  the  analogous  barrandite, 
(AlFe)P04.2H20.  Minervite,  especially  as  shown  in  Mingaye's  analy- 
sis, probably  contains  a  salt  of  the  composition  H3KAl3(P04),.6HjO. 
To  establish  any  of  these  formulee,  however,  would  require  much 
more  careful  investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  practicable  and 
upon  more  homogeneous  material. 

The  phosphates  of  the  Minerva  grotto,  according  to  Gautier,'  were 
formed  by  the  action  of  decomposing  animal  matter  upon  gibbsite, 
clay,  and  limestone.  In  order  to  support  this  opinion,  he  proved 
experimentally  that  solutions  of  ammonium  phosphate,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  be  derived  from  guano,  will  produce  the  required 
transformations.  Gelatinous  alumina,  digested  with  ammonium 
phosphate,  gave  a  crystalline  product  resembling  minervite,  and 
even  a  clay  was  altered  by  the  reagent.     Siderite,  FeCO,,  similarly 

1  Rec  Oeol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  6, 1899,  p.  111.  Mingaye  gives  analjrses  of  several  other  phos. 
phates  found  in  these  caverns.  Phosphates  of  similar  origin  are  described  by  D.  Hawson  and  W.  T.  Cooke 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia,  vol.  31, 1907,  p.  66. 

>  Annates  das  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  5, 1894,  p.  1.    Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  pp.  928^1023.^ .  ^ 
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treated  with  ammonium  phosphate,  was  converted  into  a  salt  of  the 
composition  Fe8(P04)3.6H,0;  and  limestone  was  found  to  be  trans- 
formed into  calcium  phosphate.  That  is,  a  knownf  product  of 
oi^anic  decomposition  will  so  act  upon  mineral  substances  as  to 
generate  phosphates  resembling  those  that  were  actually  found.  An 
outline  is  thus  furnished  for  a  general  theoiy  of  phosphatization, 
which  is  supported  both  by  laboratory  investigation  and  by  the 
observation  of  natural  occurrences.  The  decaying  animal  matter,  id 
presence  of  bones  or  phosphatic  shells,  can  form  soluble  phosphates, 
and  the  latter  acting  in  solution  upon  clays,  hydroxides,  or  carbon- 
ates, bring  about  the  final  transformations. 

The  laiger  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate,  or  phosphorite,  are 
probably  all  of  marine  origin.^  Unlike  the  crystalline  apatite  they 
are  amorphous,  and  may  be  either  compact,  earthy,  or  concretionary. 
Nodular  or  pebble  forms  are  common.  In  composition  the  purest 
phosphorites  approach  apatite,  or,  more  specifically,  fluorapatite, 
Ca5(P04)3F;  but  some  varieties  are  more  nearly  the  normal  trical- 
cium  phosphate,  CajCPO^),.  According  to  A.  Camot,'  the  concre- 
tionaiy  phosphates  are  deficient  in  fluorine,  while  in  the  sedimentary 
forms  it  is  present  in  nearly  the  apatite  ratio.  In  the  phosphorites 
of  France,  A.  Liacroix: '  identifies  coUophanite,  dahllite  (CaeCPO^)^. 
CaCO^.^HjO)  and  francolite,  which  also  contains  calcium  carbonate. 
To  the  phosphorite  of  Quercy,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  other  species, 
he  gives  the  name  quercylite. 

To  apparently  homogeneous  brown  grains  from  the  chalk  of  Ciply, 
in  Belgium,  J.  Ortlieb*  assigned  the  formula  4CaO.2P2O5.SiO3, 
regarding  the  substance  as  a  definite  mineral  species  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  ciplyte.  In  an  Algerian  phosphate,  G.  Schuler^  found 
chromium,  to  an  average  amount  of  0.057  per  cent  of  CrjO,.  Oxides 
of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  calcium  carbonate,  gypsum,  silica, 
sand,  and  clay  are  common  impurities.  Nitrogenous  organic  matter 
is  also  often  present.  Some  so-called  phosphate  rocks  are  merely 
phosphatis^d  limestones,  sandstones,  or  shales.  In  certain  Cre- 
taceous sandstones  of  Russia,  calcium  phosphate  occurs  as  a  cement 
for  the  sand  grains  and  also  in  the  form  of  fossil  bones  and  fossil 
wood.  The  wood  has  been  completely  replaced  by  phosphate.* 
Although  bone  is  itself  laigely  composed  of  calcium  phosphate,  fossil 
bones  are  not  identical  chemically  with  recent  bones.  The  fossils 
show  an  enrichment  in  calcium  carbonate,  iron  oxide,  and  fluorine, 

1  Even  the  highly  crystaUiied  Canadian  apatites  of  the  GrenviUe  series  are  regarded  by  W.  H.  McNaim 
as  originally  marine  deposits  which  have  undergone  metamoiphism.    Trans.  Canadian  Inst,  vol.  8,  p.  496. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  114, 1802,  p.  1003. 

<  Idem,  vol.  IfiO,  1010,  pp.  1213, 1388.    See  also  his  Mtnflratogle  de  la  Fxanoe,  voL  4,  pp.  566-^86. 
« Annales  Boo.  gtel.  du  Nqrd,  vol.  16, 1888-80,  p.  270. 

•  Zeitschr.  angew.  Cbemie,  1808,  p.  1101. 

•  See  a  table  of  18  analyses  by  A.  Engelhardt,  Claos.  P.  Latachhiow,  and  P.  Kostycbew  in  Revae  do 
^logie,  vol.  7, 1867-68,  p.  320.    The  wood,  bone,  and  oement  have  practloally  the  same  composition. 
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as  A.  Camot  ^  has  shown,  and  especially  in  fluorine.  Modem  bones, 
from  various  animals,  were  found  by  Camot  to  contain  a  minimiiTn 
proportion  of  fluorine;  Tertiary  bones  were  much  richer;  Triassic  and 
Cretaceous  bones  still  more  so;  and  in  bones  from  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian formations  the  ratio  of  fluoride  to  phosphate  was  nearly  that 
of  apatite.  This  progressive  enrichment  in  fluorine  Camot  attributes 
to  the  agency  of  percolating  waters,  carrying  small  quantities  of  fluo- 
rides in  solution.  He  cites  a  number  of  references  to  the  presence 
of  fluorides  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  water  from  the  Atlantic  he 
found  fluorine  to  the  extent  of  0.822  gram  in  a  cubic  meter.  Iodine, 
which  is  also  of  oceanic  origin,  has  repeatedly  been  detected  in 
phosphorites,  but  the  presence  of  bromine  is  more  doubtful.' 

The  small  traces  of  phosphates  which  are  present  in  sea  water  are 
more  or  less  absorbed  into  the  shells,  bones,  and  tissues  of  marine 
animals,  and  so  concentrated  to  some  extent.  When  the  onimftla  die 
their  remains  are  scattered  through  the  ooze  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
feebly  phosphatic  deposits  are  thus  formed.  The  calcium  phosphate, 
however,  tends  to  become  still  more  concentrated,  for  the  carbonate 
with  which  it  is  commingled  is  more  freely  soluble,  and  so  is  par- 
tially removed.  This  process  is  assisted  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter.'  Some  phosphate 
is  also  dissolved,  but  it  is  in  part  redeposited  aroimd  nuclei,  such  as 
shells  or  fragments  of  bone,  forming  the  phosphatic  nodules  which 
are  so  often  found  upon  the  ocean  floor.''  Similar  nodules  are  com- 
mon in  beds  of  phosphorite  and  in  some  localities  they  constitute  its 
valuable  portions.  They  are  also  found  disseminated  in  deposits  of 
greensand,  associated  with  the  glauconite  which  was  laid  down  at 
the  same  time.  The  replacement  of  calcareous  shells  by  phosphates 
was  clearly  traced  by  A.  F.  Renard  and  J.  Comet  *  in  their  study  of 
the  Cretaceous  phosphorites  of  Belgium. 

The  organic  remains  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  phos- 
phorites vary  widely  as  regards  richness  in  phosphates.  Bones  are 
the  richest;  crustacean  remains  probably  come  next;  mollusks  and 
corals  are  the  poorest.  As  a  rule,  molluscan  shells  and  corals  consist 
mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  some  species  are  highly  phosphatic. 
In  a  recent  lingula,  for  instance,  W.  E.  Logan  and  T.  S.  Hunt* 
found  85.79  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate.     The  fossil  casts  of  a  gas- 

teropod,  Cyclara,  are  also,  according  to  A.  M.  Miller,^  rich  in  phos* 

, — _____ « 

I  Azmales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  3, 1893,  p.  155.    In  a  dinosaurian  bone  from  Colorado,  L.  O.  BaUns,  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sorvey,  found  2.12  per  cent  of  fluorine, 
s  See  F.  Kuhlmann,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  75, 1872,  p.  1678. 

•  See  discussion  by  L.  Kruft,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  15, 1902,  p.  1.    This  memoir  relates  to  the  distri- 
bution of  phosphorite  in  the  older  Paleosoic  formations  of  Europe. 

« See  J.  Murray  and  A.  F.  Renard,  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep^a  deposits.  1891,  pp.  397-400.   Also  ante. 
In  Chapter  IV,  p.  123. 

•  BuU.  Acad.  Belglqne,  vol.  21, 1891,  p.  12S. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1854,  p.  236. 
»  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  74. 
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phate.  The  Cambrian  phosphates  of  Wales  are  regarded  by  H. 
Hicks  ^  as  derived  in  large  part  from  crustaceans,  a  supposition  which 
is  bome  out  by  W.  H.  Hudleston's  analyses.'  The  shell  of  a  giant 
trilobite  contained  17.06  per  cent  of  PjOg;  the  shell  of  a  recent  lobster 
yielded  3.26  per  cent,  and  the  average  amount  found  in  an  entire 
lobster  was  0.76  per  cent.  Where  crustacean  remains  are  abundant, 
the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  ought  to  be  relatively  high. 

The  deposits  thus  formed  by  animal  remains,  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  are  at  best  but  moderately  phosphatic.  A  further  concentrsr- 
tion  is  effected  after  the  sediments  have  been  elevated  into  land  sur- 
faces, when  atmospheric  agencies  begin  to  work  upon  them.  First, 
beds  of  phosphatic  chalk  or  limestone  are  formed,  from  which,  by 
leaching  with  meteoric  or  subterranean  waters,  the  excess  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  washed  away.  The  less  soluble  phosphate  then  remains 
as  a  residuary  deposit,  more  or  less  impure,  and  varying  much  in 
richness.  The  beds  near  Mons,  in  Belgium,  according  to  F.  L. 
Comet,*  were  thus  derived  from  phosphatic  chaJk,  from  which  the 
calcareous  shells  have  disappeared,  while  the  flints,  siUceous  sponges, 
and  vertebrate  bones  are  unchanged.  According  to  Chateau  ^  the 
Eocene  phosphates  of  Algeria  were  concentrated  in  the  same  way, 
from  animal  and  vegetable  d6bris  laid  down  in  shallow  salt-water 
lagoons.  The  beds  also  show  signs  of  local  precipitation  of  phos- 
phates which  had  previously  been  dissolved.  So  long  ago  as  1870 
this  theory  of  concentration  by  leaching  was  proposed  by  N.  S. 
Shaler,^  to  account  for  the  nodular  phosphates  of  South  Carolina, 
and  it  seems  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  other  phosphorite  deposits 
of  the  United  States. 

The  phosphorites  of  Tennessee,  which  have  been  somewhat  ex- 
haustively studied,"  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  several 

1  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soo.,  vol.  31, 1875,  p.  368.  On  p.  357  of  the  same  Journal  there  Is  another  paper  by 
D.C.Davieson  the  same  region.  •  W.  D.  Matthew  (Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  12,  p.  108)  has  described 
I>ho6phatio  nodules  from  the  Cambrian  of  New  Brunswick. 

•  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  31, 1875,  p.  376. 

*  Idem,  vol.  42, 1886,  p.  325. 

*  M6m.  Soc.  ingdn.  civils,  August,  1897,  p.  193.  Analyses  of  Algerian  phosphates,  by  H.  and  A.  ICalbot, 
are  given  in  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  121, 1895,  p.  442.  The  phosphorites  of  Tunis  are  described  by  P.  Thomas 
In  BulL  Soc  gfol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  19,  1891,  p.  370.  See  also  O.  Tletze,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic, 
1907,  p.  229,  on  the  phosphates  of  Tunis  and  Algeria.  Tietse  gives  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of 
these  deposits.    See  also  C.  Pilotti,  Pub.  Corpo  reale  delle  niiniere,  Rome,  1908. 

fi  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ,  vol.  13, 1870,  p.  222,  and  also  later  In  the  introduction  to  R.  A.  F.  Penrose's 
Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  46, 1888.  For  other  matter  relative  to  the  South  Carolina  phosphates,  see 
O.  A.  Moses,  Mineral  Resources  U.  6.  for  1882,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1883,  p.  504;  P.  £.  Chaeal,  Sketch  of  the 
South  Carolina  phosphate  industry,  Charleston,  1904;  F.  Wyatt,  The  phosphates  of  America,  New  York, 
1891 ;  and  C.  C.  H.  Millar,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Canadian  phosphates,  London,  1892.  The  earlier 
literature  Is  well  summed  up  in  Penrose's  bulletin. 

•  See. publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  as  follows:  C.  W.  Hayes,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.,pt.  4,1895^ 
p.  610;  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  ,pt.  2, 1896,  p.  539;  Twentieth  Ann.  Rept.,  pt.  6, cont. ,  1899,  p.  633;  Twenty- 
first  Ann.  Rept. ,  pt.  3, 1901,  p.  473;  and  Bull.  No.  213, 1903,  p.  418.  L.  P.  Brown,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept., 
pt.  6,  cont.,  1898,  p.  547.  E.  C.  Eckel,  BuU.  No.  213, 1903,  p.  424.  The  latest  discussion,  by  Hayes  and 
E.  O.  Ulrloh,  is  given  in  Geol.  Atlas  U.  8. ,  folio  95, 1903.  See  also  T.  C.  Meadows  and  L.  Brown,  Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  MIn.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1895,  p.  582;  Hayes,  idem,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  19;  J.  M.  Saflord,  Am.  Geologist, 
vol.  18, 1896,  p.  26};  and.W.  B.  PhUUps,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  57, 1894,  p.  417. 
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processes,  chemical  and  mechanical,  which  have  taken  part  in  their 
formation.  As  interpreted  by  Hayes  and  Ulrich,  these  phosphorites, 
which  are  partly  Ordovician  and  partly  Devonian,  were  first  laid 
down  in  a  shallow  sea  as  phosphatic  limestones,  deriving  their  phos- 
phates in  all  probabUity  from  phosphatic  mollusks,  such  as  lingula. 
Some  bones  and  teeth  of  Devonian  fishes  are  also  found  in  these  beds. 
The  limestones  then  were  subjected  to  the  leaching  process,  which 
removed  carbonates,  leaving  a  mixture  of  phosphates,  clay,  and  iron 
hydroxide.  The  soil  thus  formed  was  again  concentrated  by  mechan- 
ical washing,  the  moving  waters  carrying  away  the  clay  and  finer  silt 
from  the  heavier  phosphatic  nodules.  Some  phosphates  were  also 
dissolved  by  percolating  waters,  to  be  precipitated  as  a  secondary 
deposit  in  the  underlying  limestones,  or  concentrated  in  limestone 
caverns. 

The  phosphorites  of  Arkansas,^  which  occur  in  an  interval  between 
the  Lower  Silurian  and  "Lower  Carboniferous,"  are  probably  of 
similar  origin  to  those  of  Tennessee.  At  some  locahties  in  Arkansas, 
however,  phosphates  occur  as  bands  of  pebbles  in  Cretaceous  beds, 
sometimes  associated  with  greensand.  This  association  and  also 
the  neighborhood  of  manganese  ores  are  strongly  su^estive  of  the 
similar  association  of  these  substances  in  the  deep-sea  deposits 
described  by  Murray  and  Renard.  The  same  processes  were  foUowed 
in  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  seas. 

Phosphorites  and  phosphatic  marls  are  found  at  many  other  points 
in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  they  probably  all 
originated  in  the  same  way,  at  least  so  far  as  chemical  processes  are 
concerned.  The  mechanical  transportation  of  phosphatic  silt  and  its 
accumulation  in  hollows  or  depressions  have  doubtless  happened  in 
many  instances,  but  have  no  chemical  significance.  In  the  Florida 
field,  as  described  by  G.  H.  Eldridge,*  every  step  of  phosphorite  for- 
mation seems  to  be  represented.  Phosphates  have  been  concentrated 
from  limestones  and  also  by  mechanical  washing;  they  have  formed 
secondary  replacements,  and  some  were  deposited  from  solution. 
The  following  analyses  were  made  by  Greorge  Steiger  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  upon  material  collected  by 
Eldridge.  They  show  the  variabiUty  of  the  Florida  rock,  a  variability 
observed  in  all  other  regions. 

i  See  J.  C.  Branner,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  ICin.  Eng.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  680;  also  Branner  and  J.  F.  Newsom,  BuIL 
Arkansas  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  No.  74,  and  A.  H.  Purdue,  Bull.  U.  R.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  815, 1907,  p.  468.  Tbe 
Devonian  black  phosphates  of  the  Pyrenees,  described  by  D.  Levat  (Annates  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  15, 
1899,  p.  4),  are  also  comparable  with  those  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  21 ,  1893,  p.  196.  See  also  W.  B .  M.  Davidson,  Idem,  p.  139.  Eldridge 
cites  a  number  of  incomplete  analyses  of  Florida  phosphates  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  all  made  in  the  Survey 
laboratory.  Other  papers  on  the  Florida  phosphates  by  E .  T.  Cox,  O .  H.  Wells,  and  E.  W .  Codington,  may 
be  found  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  25, 1896,  pp.  36, 168, 423;  also  one  by  N.  A.  Pratt,  in  Eng.  and 
ICln.  Jour.,  voL  53, 1892,  p.  880.  See  also  E.  H.  SeUards,  Third  Ann.  Rept.  Fkirtda  State  Oeol.  Survey, 
1909-10. 
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A.  From  near  Smmyside,  Taylor  County. 

B,  C.  From  LuravXle  district,  Suwanee  County. 
D.  From  Albion  district,  Levy  County. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

SiOa 

3.44 

.13 

1.49 

1.43 

48.81 

.23 

trace 

trace 

35.93 

2.71 

.10 
2.56 

.90 
1.98 

5.36 

.26 

5.41 

2.86 

42.13 

.47 

none 

none 

33.37 

2.15 

.09 

2.10 

1.84 

4.76 

10.63 

.86 

12.42 

2.90 

30.93 

.29 

.20 

.27 

30.35 

1.72 

.13 

1.95 

1.27 

7.69 

10.51 

TiO, 

.58 

ALO,    

21.17 

Fe^;:    ......  . 

3.10 

Cft5'                      . 

23.95 

MgO              

.15 

KoO 

}    -^ 

Na^O 

p.,0„  

25.38 

c6,!..v.. ;::;..;.;.:::.:::.:. :.:...;.:.: 

2.14 

so, 

.15 

F 

1.42 

HoOatl05°        

1.27 

I&mition      

10.35 

Lees  0      

99.70 
1.05 

100.80 

.88 

101. 61 
.82 

100.57 
.60 

Orcanic  C 

98.65 

99.92 
.18 

100.79 
.12 

99.97 
.22 

A  new  phosphate  field,  probably  the  lai^est  known,  is  in  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Utah.  At  the  date  of  writing  it  is  still  under 
investigation.^  The  subjoined  partial  analyses  of  rock  from  this 
region  are  also  by  Mr.  Steiger. 

Analyses  of  western  phosphates. 

A.  2i  miles  west  of  Cokeville,  Wyoming. 

B.  DuneUan  lode,  8  miles  southwest  of  Sage,  Utah. 

C.  Elsinore  claim,  3  miles  west  of  Devils  Slide,  Utah . 

D.  8  miles  southeast  of  Georgetown,  Idaho. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

Insoluble 

2.62 

.46 

.97 

.40 

.35 

48.91 

.97 

.34 

1.02 

1.34 

2.42 

33.61 

2.16 

.40 

trace 

1.82 
.30 
.50 
.26 
.22 
60.97 

2.00 
.47 
.48 
.57 

1.72 
36.35 

2.98 

.40 

.trace 

9.40 

iindet. 

.90 

.33 

.26 

46.80 

2.08 
.58 
.61 
.75 

2.14 
32.05 

2.34 
.66 

trace 

10.00 

SiOo 

none. 

ALO, 

.89 

FcoOj 

.73 

MgO 

.28 

Cab 

45.34 

NaoO 

1.10 

KoO 

.48 

HaO— 

1.04 

HoO+  

1,14 

Xt:";v;;;::::::::::.:.:.: :.... 

6.00 

pA 

27.32 

s&s. .; 

1.59 

F ' 

.60 

Cl 

trace 

95.97 

99.04 

98.90 

96.51 

1  See  report  by  H.  8.  Gale  and  R.  W.  Richards,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  430, 1910,  p.  467;  and  E. 
Blackwelder,  idem,  p.  537.    Earlier  i 


r  reports  by  F.  B.  Weeks  and  W.  F.  Ferrier  are  in  Bolls.  316  and  840. 
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Note. — ^For  other  data  on  American  phoephatee,  see  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Bull.  IT.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  46,  1888,  and  also  the  following  publicationa:  PhosphateB  and 
marls  of  Alabama,  E.  A.  Smith,  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Alabama  No.  2,  1892;  and  W.  C. 
Stubbe,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1883-84,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1886,  p.  794.  The 
Alabama  localities  yield  phosphatic  marls  and  greensands,  of  Cretaceous  age.  S.  W. 
McCallie,  Phosphates  and  marls  of  Georgia:  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Georgia  No.  5-A, 
1896.  D.  T.  Day,  North  Carolina  phosphates:  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1883^-84, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  788.  M.  C.  Ihlseng,  Phosphates  of  Juniata  County, 
Pennsylvania:  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  XJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1896,  p.  955. 

For  phosphorite  in  Japan,  see  K.  Tsuneto,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  23,  1899,  pp.  80O, 
825.  This  phosphate  occurs  in  Miocene  sandstone  and  contains  scjtie  glauconite. 
Grood  analyses  are  given. 

On  phosphate  rock  in  New  Zealand,  see  A.  R.  Andrew,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst., 
vol.  38,  1905,  p.  447.  On  Christmas  Island,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  W.  Skeats,  Bull.  Mus. 
Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  42, 1903,  p.  103.  On  nodules  in  eastern  Thuringia,  J.  Lehder,  Neues 
Jahrb.,Beil.  Bd.22, 1906,  p.48.  On  French  phosphates,  A.  Nantier,  Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  108, 1889,  p.  1174;  and  H.  Lasne,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  18, 1889-90, 
p.  441. 

FERRIC    HITDROXTDES, 

An  important  class  of  products,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  rocks,  is  that  which  includes  the  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
manganese.  The  residual  deposit  of  ferric  hydroxide,  known  as 
laterite,  has  already  been  described;  other  modes  of  occurrence  remain 
to  be  considered  now. 

Several  hydroxides  of  iron  have  been  given  definite  rank  as  mineral 
species.     They  are: 

Tu^te 2FeaO,.H20.  Contains  94.6  per  cent  FejO,. 

Goethite FeaOj.HaO.  Contains  89. 9  per  cent  FeaO,. 

Limonite 2FeaO,.3H20.  Contains  85.5  per  cent  FejOg. 

Xanthosiderite Fe20,.2HaO.  Contains  81.6  per  cent  FejO,. 

Limnite. Fe203.3H20.  Contains  74.7  per  cent  FejOj. 

Of  these  only  one,  goethite,  is  crystaUine;  the  others  are  amorphous, 
and  all  sorts  of  mixtures  between  them  are  Ukely  to  occur.*  They 
are  also  often  admixed  with  siderite,  FeCOg,  which  is  itself  an  import 
tant  ore  of  iron.  Other  impurities  are  sand,  clay,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium carbonates,  aluminum  hydroxides,  manganese  compounds, 
phosphates,  such  as  vivianite,  organic  matter,  etc.  Some  of  the 
rarest  metals,  like  gaUium,  indium,  thallium,  and  rubidium,  are 
also  very  commonly  present  in  ores  of  this  class,  but  only  in  minute 
traces.  They  have  been  detected  spectroscopically.^  From  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  all  of  these  minerals  are  grouped  together  as 
limonite,  for  the  reason  that  that  species  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
and  forms  large  ore  bodies. 

The  processes  by  which  deposits  of  ferric  hydroxide  are  produced 
have  already  been  partly  indicated.     Residual  deposits  may  be  formed 

1  Perhaps  the  hydrogoethite,  3Fes0s.4Ht0,  of  P.  A.  Zemjatscfaensky  (2Seitsch.  KrysL  Min.,  vol.  20,  p.  185) 
is  suoh  a  mixture. 
*  See  W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Ramage,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  71, 1896,  p.  633. 
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as  in  the  case  of  laterite,  or  as  represented  by  the  gossan  caps  over 
bodies  of  sulphide  ores.  Great  outcrops  of  such  ores,  especially  of 
pyrite  or  chalcopyrite,  are  often  altered  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
masses  of  porous  limonite.  Pseudomorphs  of  limonite  after  pyrite 
are  exceedingly  common.*  When  sulphides  containing  iron  are  thus 
oxidized,  some  iron  is  removed  in  solution  as  sulphate,  from  which 
it  may  be  precipitated  later  as  hydroxide.  Carbonated  waters  also 
extract  iron  from  silicate  rocks,  or  from  disseminated  magnetite, 
again  forming  solutions  from  which  limonite  may  be  deposited.  The 
rusty  sediments  around  chalybeate  springs  are  illustrations  of  the 
latter  process.  Organic  acids  also  assist  in  the  solution  of  ferrous 
compounds,  and  furnish  to  swamp  waters  the  material  from  which 
bog-iron  ores  are  formed.  Stagnant  swamp  waters  are  often  covered 
by  iridescent  films  of  ferric  hydroxide,  produced  by  atmospheric 
oxidation  of  ferrous  carbonate,  in  visible  exemplification  of  the 
process  described  above.  The  following  analysis  of  a  spring  water, 
which  rises  tinder  a  layer  of  ore  at  Ederveen,  Netherlands,  is  cited  by 
Van  Bemmelen  ^  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the  iron  oxides 
were  derived.     The  figures  refer  to  milligrams  per  liter. 


Analysis  of  spring  water  at  Ederveen,  Netherlands, 


Ca 107.6 


Mg.... 
Fe. . . . 
Mn.... 

K 

Na.... 

01 


5.6 
19.6 
11.4 

0.9 
10.0 

3.3 
15.2 


SO4 :....       0.9 

H3PO4 10.9 

CO3 207.6 

SiOj 18.0 

Organic 56. 0 


467.0 


From  waters  of  this  land  deposits  are  formed  under  swamps  and 
bogs  as  an  impervious  hardpan,  and  also  frequently  in  lakes  or  ponds. 
Their  formation  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  instances  are  cited  by 
A.  Geikie '  of  Swedish  lakes,  in  which  layers  of  bog  ore  several  inches 
thick  accumulated  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  years.  According  to 
N.  S.  Shaler,*  bog  ores  are  most  abundant  along  the  margins  of 
swamps,  and  often  wanting  at  the  centers.  When  the  waters  deposit 
their  load  in  presence  of  much  carbonic  acid  or  decaying  organic 
matter,  the  carbonate,  siderite,  is  laid  down;  but  where  the  air  has 
free  access  limonite  is  produced.  In  muddy  waters  the  silt  goes  down 
with  the  iron  compounds,  forming  clay  ironstone;  and  the  black  band 
ores  of  the  coal  measures  represent  what  was  once  a  carbonaceous 

1  On  the  pyritlc  origin  of  iron  ores  see  H.  M.  Chance,  Eng.  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  86, 1908,  p.  406,  and  Inns. 
Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  39, 1909,  p.  522.    Chance  regards  this  origin  as  very  general. 

*  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  C.  Holtsema,  and  E.  A.  Klobbie,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  22, 1900,  p.  337. 
Analysis  by  0 .  Moll  van  Charante.    The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  water  goes  to  the  formation  of  vivianite. 

<  Text-book  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  187. 

*  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1800,  p.  306. 
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mud.^  In  many  cases  the  decomposition  of  ferrous  carbonate  solu- 
tions is  effected  or  aided  by  the  so-K^alled  "  iron  bacteria,"  which  absorb 
the  iron  and  redeposit  it  later  as  ferric  hydroxide.'  These  organisms 
are  found  in  the  ground  water  and  the  soil.  From  sulphate  solutions 
the  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonates,  phosphates,  or  organic 
matter  contained  in  admixed  waters.  Ferrous  sulphate  first  oxidizes, 
yielding  ferric  hydroxide  and  insoluble  basic  salts. 

Beds  of  limonite  sometimes  represent  a  different  mode  of  origin 
from  those  just  described.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  '  suggests  that  in  some 
cases  limonite  has  been  derived  from  glauconite  by  a  process  of  alter- 
ation. It  may  be  formed  by  pseudomorphous  replacement  of  lime- 
stones, when  solutions  of  iron  compounds  percolate  through  them.^ 
Ferriferous  limestone,  also,  may  yield  residuary  deposits  of  limo- 
nite, the  oxidation  of  ferrous  carbonate  and  the  solution  of  calcium 
carbonate  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  Clinton  ores  are  regarded 
by  A.  F.  Foerste  *  as  formed  by  the  replacement  of  lime  in  biyozoan 
remains;  although  C.  H.  Smyth®  has  shown  that  in  the  oolitic  vari- 
eties each  spherule  is  made  up  of  concentric  layers  around  a  nucleus 
of  quartz.  He  argues  that  the  ores  were  deposited  in  the  shoal  waters 
of  the  Silurian  sea,  presumably  upon  a  sandy  bottom.  The  essential 
process,  however,  precipitation  from  solution,  whether  by  oxidation, 
by  organic  matter,  or  by  carbonate  of  lime,  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
The  iron  was  dissolved,  in  the  first  instance,  from  ferruginous  rocks, 
and  then  thrown  down  by  any  one  of  the  several  reactions  indicated. 
The  iron  ores  of  eastern  Cuba '  are  essentially  lateritic  in  character, 
being  residues  from  the  decomposition  of  serpentine,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Clealum  ores  in  the  State  of  Washington.* 

The  precipitated  hydroxides  of  iron  vary  much  in  character  and 
appearance,  and  their  exact  chemical  nature,  despite  the  plausible 
formulae  assigned  to  some  of  the  minerals,  is  by  no  means  clear.  In 
color  they  range  from  yellow  through  various  shades  of  brown  and 

1  The  literature  of  these  ores  is  very  abundant  and  voluminous.  See  especially  F.  M.  Stapff,  Zeltadir. 
Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  18,  1865,  p.  86;  J.  S.  Newberry,  School  of  ICines  Quart.,  vol.  2,  18S0,  ^  1; 
H.  Sjfigren,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1893,  pt.  2,  p.  273,  ref.;  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  18M,  p.  SO,  and 
18B6,  p.  38;  O.  Relnders,  Verhandel.  Akad.  Wet.  Amsterdam,  sec.  2,  vol.  5,  No.  6;  A.  Gaertaer,  Arch. 
Ver.  Mecklenburg,  vol.  51, 1897,  p.  73;  and  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  v<d.  22, 1900^ 
p.  313.    On  the  origin  of  bog  iron  ore  see  also  £.  J.  Moore,  Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  528. 

s  See  Van  Bemmelen,  loc.  cit.;  G.  Tolomei,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  5, 1894,  p.  102;  and  witfaoritiei 
cited  by  C.  R.  Van  Hlse,  A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  826^ 

i  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  1, 1892,  p.  124.  See  also  L.  Cayeux,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 
1906,  p.  896. 

« See  J.  P.  KlmbaU,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  231.  See  also  C.  W.  Hayes,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  408;  Hayes  and  £.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.233; 
and  S.  W.  McCaUie,  Bull.  No.  10-A,  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  1900,  p.  10,  on  the  Iron  oree  of  that  State. 

ft  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  41, 1891,  p.  28. 

•  Idem,  vol.  48, 1892,  p.  487. 

7  See  A.  C.  Spencer,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  840, 1908,  p.  318;  G.  M.  Weld,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  MM. 
Eng.  No.  32, 1909,  p.  749;  C.  K.  Leith  and  W.  J.  Mead,  idem,  BuU.  No.  51, 1911,  p.  217.  The  test  buitotiD 
contains  five  other  papers  on  the  Cuban  ores. 

•  See  G.  O.  Smith  and  B.  Willis,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  80,  p.  356. 
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red,  and  in  texture  they  differ  as  widely.  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen^ 
regards  them  as  colloidal  complexes  of  ferric  oxide  and  water,  to 
which  chemical  formulsB  are  not  properly  applicable;  and  the  same 
view  is  held  by  him  concerning  the  humus  acids  and  the  so-called 
ferrohumates.*  According  to  P.  Nicolardot,'  however,  whose  invesr- 
tigation  is  most  recent,  ferric  hydroxide  exists  in  at  least  six  modi- 
fications which  differ  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
in  their  content  of  water.  They  are  all,  he  says,  polymers  of  the 
simplest  hydroxide. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  composition  of  sedimentary  iron  ores  must  range  between 
widely  separated  limits.  They  may  be  mainly  ferrous  carbonate, 
either  crystalline  or  amorphous,  or  principally  limonite  with  all  sorts 
of  admixtures  of  other  substances.  The  following  analyses  of  bog 
ore,  ^^raseneisenstein,"  from  Ederveen,  are  given  in  the  memoir  by 
J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  C.  Hoitsema,  and  E.  A.  Klobbie.*  These  varia- 
tions are  shown  in  ore  from  a  single  locality,  and  the  substances  men- 
tioned are  mostly  crystalline.  The  FcjO,  represents  the  amorphous 
variety. 

Analyses  of  bog  ore, 

A.  By  O.  Reindera.    B.  By  E.  A.  Klobbie.    C.  By  F.  M.  Ji«er.    D.  By  C.  H.  Kettner. 
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MnCO, 

CaCO, 
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CaSO, 
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NaCl 
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H3O,  ignition... 
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4.30 
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4.46 
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.1      1.75 
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.03 
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3.68 
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trace 

.82 
50.02 
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.95 
1.12 


100. 00     100.  32 


8.0 
30.6 


4.0 
'2.'9' 


}«. 


1 
1.8 
3.3 


99.7 


36.49 
6.12 
2.91 
4.10 
.21 
5.47 
1.76 


.60 
trace 
trace 
6.30 
19.30 
1.20 
12.10 
4.00 


100.56 


1  Rec.  trsT.  chixn.,  vol.  7, 18S8,  p.  106;  vol.  18, 1899,  p.  86;  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  20, 1899,  p.  186, 
vol.  22, 1900,  p.  313,  vol.  42, 1904^  p.  281.  Abo  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  and  E.  A.  Klobble,  Jonr.  prakt.  CbemJe, 
2d  ser.,  vol.  46, 1892,  p.  S29. 

*  See  also  W.  Spring,  Bull.  Acad.  Belgkiue,3d  ser.,  vol. 34, 1897, p.  578, on  the  relations  of  htmms  to  iron  in 
natoral  waters,  already  cited  on  p.  482,  ante.  The  same  subject  has  recently  been  discussed  by  O.  Aschan, 
Zeitschr.  prakt.  Qeologie,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  56. 

*  Annaleschim.  phys.,  8th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1905,  p.  334.  Nioolardot  cites  many  referances  to  former  investiga- 
tions upon  the  precipitated  hydroxides.  See  also  Otto  Rufl,  Bee.  Dentsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  34, 1901 » 
p.  3417. 

*  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  22, 1900,  p.  319. 
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The  subjoined  analyses  of  limonitic  bog  iron  from  Mittagong, 
Australia;  are  cited  by  A.  Liversidge.*  They  are  quite  different  from 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  group. 

Analyses  of  AuMralian  bog  ores. 


FeA 

AlA 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

SiOo 

iSJf:::::;::;..:;: 

HjO,  hygroscooic 
H2O,  combinea.. 


68.37 
4.63 
trace 
trace 
trace 
14.10 
trace 
trace 
3.00 
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57.61 
24.30 
6.41 
trace 
trace 


trace 

trace 

1.20 

10.38 


99.90 


74.71 
3.04 
trace 
.43 
trace 
10.10 
trace 
trace 
2.20 
9.70 


100.18 


65.  S4 
4.49 
L40 

.48 

tnce 

14.27 

.25 

.11 

2.90 

ia86 


100.00 


MANGANESE  ORES. 

Manganese,  like  iron,  is  also  dissolved  out  from  the  crystalline 
rocks,  in  which  it  is  almost  invariably  present,  and  by  the  same  agen- 
cies. It  may  go  into  solution  as  sulphate,  or  as  carbonate,  to  be  rede- 
posited  a9  carbonate,  oxide,  or  hydroxide,  under  various  conditions 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  A  deposition  as  dioxide,  hydrous  or 
anhydrous,  is  very  common  and  is  often  seen  in  the  dendritic  infiltra- 
tions which  occur  in  many  rocks  and  in  the  black  coatings  which 
sometimes  cover  river  pebbles  or  surround  manganiferous  mineral 
springs.  Nodules  consisting  chiefly  of  manganese  dioxide  are  abun- 
dant on  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter,' 
and  similar  nodular  forms  have  been  observed  that  were  of  recent 
terrestrial  origin.  May  Thresh  ^  discovered  small  hard  black  nodules 
resembling  seeds  in  the  bowlder  clay  of  Essex,  England;  and  similar 
bodies  were  found  by  W.  M.  Doherty  *  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
AustraUa. 

Manganese  differs  from  iron,  however,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation. 
Ferrous  oxide  and  hydroxide,  as  such,  are  unknown  in  nature;  but 
manganosite,  MnO,  and  pyrochroite,  Mn(0H)2,  are  well-known  min- 
erals. Manganite,  MnjOg.HaO,  corresponds  in  type  with  goethit^ 
and  diaspore;  and  hausmannitC;  MusO^,  is  the  equivalent  of  magnet- 
ite, although  the  two  species  are  crystallographically  unlike.  PoKa- 
nite  and  pyrolusite,  two  crystalUzed  forms  of  the  dioxide,  MnO,,  are 
not  matched  by  any  compound  of  iron,  and  this  oxide  forms  the 

The  analyses  were  made  by  the  "goveroment  analyst" 


1  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  p. 

*  See  p.  123,  ante. 

»  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  82,  pt.  2,  ref.  567, 1902. 

*  Kept.  Australasian  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1808,  p.  339. 
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chief  manganese  ore.  Braunite,  to  which  the  formula  SMnjOg-MnSiO, 
is  assigned,  is  also  a  crystallized  mineral,  but  its  composition,  as 
shown  by  analyses,  is  somewhat  variable.  The  hydrous  psilomelane, 
of  uncertain  constitution,  is  often  associated  with  pyrolusite,  and 
allied  to  it  are  many  varieties  which  have  received  distinct  names. 
These  latter  ores  are  amorphous,^  and  probably  represent  colloidal 
complexes,  such  as  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sedimen- 
tary ores  of  iron.  The  following  analyses  represent  substances  in  this 
class,  ranging  from  the  crystalline  pyrolusite  to  the  earthy  wad,  or 
bog  manganese,  the  cupriferous  lampadite,  etc. : 

Analyses  oftnomganese  ores, 

A.  P3rroIa8ite,  Ciimom  mine,  Augusta  Ck>unty ,  V irglnia.  Analysis  by  J.  L.  Jannan,  Am.  Chem.  Jour., 
vol.  11, 1889»  p.  39. 

B.  FsUomelane,  near  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand,  BulL  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey- 
No.  220, 1908,  p.  22. 

C.  Psilomelane,  Romantehe,  France.  AnalysisbyA.  Gorgeu,Bull.Soc.mln.,vol.l3,1880,p.23.  Partly 
recalculated  from  the  original. 

D.  Wad,  Romantebe,  France.  Analysis  by  Oorgeu,  Idem,  p.  27.  Partly  recalculated.  Oorgeu  gives 
many  analyses  of  natural  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  manganese.  See  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  21; 
vol.  16, 1896,  pp.  96, 133.    Also  Bull.  Soc.  chtm.,  3d  sen,  vol.  9, 1893,  pp.  496,  650. 

E.  Varvldte,  AustinvUle,  Wythe  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  P.  H.  Walker,  Am.  Cham.  Jour., 
vol.  10, 1880,  p.  41. 

F.  Lampadite,  or  lepidophaeite,  Eamsdorf,  Thuringia.  Analysis  by  Jenkins,  for  A.  Weisbach,  Neues 
Jahrb.,  1880,  pt.  2,  p.  109.    This  mineral  shows  exceptionally  high  hydration. 
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2.30 


.25 
.15 

1.98 
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.29 

99.86 

100.00 

100.10 

99.80 

100.08 

100.89 

Asbolite  is  an  earthy  psilomelane  containing  much  cobalt,  which  is 
a  common  impurity  in  manganese  ores.    Barium,  as  shown  in  the 

1  According  to  A.  Oorgeu  (BulL  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  13, 1880,  p.  27),  the  variety  known  as  wad  ia  aomettmes 
crystalllxed. 
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analyses;  is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of  them.  The  crystatline 
hollandite,  described  by  L.  L.  Fermor/  contains  both  barium  and 
iron,  in  addition  to  the  manganese.  Coronadite,  an  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  lead,  described  by  W.  lindgren  and  W.  F.  Hillebrand,^ 
is*  a  mineral  of  similar  character.  The  minerals  of  this  class  are 
commonly  interpreted  as  manganites,  that  is,  as  salts  of  manganous 
acid.    Their  definiteness  is  questionable. 

These  sedimentary  ores,  and  the  similar  ores  produced  by  the  altera- 
tion of  manganiferous  minerals,  have  diverse  origins.  F.  R.  Mallet ' 
has  observed  lateritic  pyrolusite  or  psilomelane  as  an  integral  portion 
of  some  Indian  laterites.  The  manganese  ores  of  Queluz,  Brazil, 
according  to  O.  A.  Derby/  are  residual  deposits  derived  from  rocks 
in  which  manganese  garnet  was  the  most  constant  and  characteristic 
siUcate.  Bog  or  swamp  deposits  are  common,  and  so,  in  short,  the 
sedimentary  and  residual  ores  of  iron  are  very  fully  paralleled.  Only 
the  gossan  ores  have  no  true  manganic  equivalent.  The  sulphides 
of  manganese  are  relatively  rare,  and  their  oxidation  products  occur 
only  in  sporadic  cases.^ 

Manganese  and  iron,  then,  are  dissolved  out  from  the  rocks  by  the 
same  reagents,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  essentiaUy  the  same  way. 
They  are  redeposited  under  similar  conditions,  but  not  absolutely 
together,  for  a  separation  is  more  or  less  perfectly  eflfected.  True, 
nearly  all  limonites  contain  some  manganese,  and  nearly  all  psilome- 
lanes  contain  some  iron;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  ores  of  the  two 
metals  are  thrown  down  separately.  How  is  the  separation  brought 
about  ?  To  this  question  various  answers  have  been  suggested,  but 
only  two  or  three  of  them  have  any  modem  significance. 

According  to  C.  R.  Fresenius,^  who  ha&  analyzed  the  deposits 
formed  by  the  warm  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  the  iron  is  precipitated 
first  as  ferric  hydroxide.  The  manganese  of  the  water  remains  in 
solution  much  longer  as  bicarbonate,  and  is  finally  laid  down  as  car- 
bonate as  an  impurity  in  calcareous  sinter;  that  is,  solutions  of 

1  Rec.  Oeol.  Survey,  India,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  205.  Vol.  37  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  same  Survey,  1009,  In  fmr 
parts,  is  an  exhaustive  monograph  by  Fermor  on  the  manganese  ores  of  India.  In  it  he  describes  as  new 
species  three  other  mixed  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  vredenburgite,  sitsb- 
parite,  and  beldongrite. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1904,  p.  448. 

s  Rec.  Oeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  12, 1879,  p.  99;  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  116. 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1901,  p.  18. 

»  A  very  full  monograph  on  manganese  ores,  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  forms  vol.  1  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Arkansas  Geological  Survey  for  1890.  See  also  an  article  by  Penrose,  Jour.  Oeol.,  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  350. 
J.  D.  Weeks  has  reported  on  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  United  States  In  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for 
1892,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1893,  p.  171.  T.  L.  Watson  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  207) 
has  described  the  manganese  ores  of  Georgia.  The  manganese  ore  of  Goloonda,  Nevada,  which  contains 
tungsten,  is  interpreted  by  Penrose  (Jour.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  275)  as  probably  a  spring  deposit.  On 
the  carbonate  ores  of  Las  Oabesses,  in  the  Pyrenees,  see  C.  A.  Moreing,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  voL  2, 1894, 
p.  250.  See  also  J.  H.  L.  Vogt»  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologle,  1906,  p.  217,  for  an  elaborate  paper  on  bog  man. 
ganese.  Bull.  427  of  the  U.  8.  Cleol.  Survey,  1910,  is  a  report  by  E.  C.  Haider  on  the  manganese  ores  of  the 
United  States. 

•  Cit«d  by  G.  BIschof,  Lehrbuch  der  chemisdhen  und  physikalischen  (Seologle,  2d  ed..  vol.  1,  p.  540. 
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manganese  carbonate  are  more  stable  than  solutions  of  ferrous  car^ 
bonate,  and  the  manganese  is  therefore  carried  farther.  A  partial 
separation  of  the  two  metals,  from  the  same  solution,  is  thus  effected. 
The  thermochemical  arguments  of  L.  Dieulafait  ^  are  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  foregoing  observations,  and,  indeed,  help  to  explain 
them.  These  arguments  rest  upon  the  general  principle  that  when 
several  reactions  may  conceivably  take  place,  that  one  which  is 
attended  by  the  greatest  evolution  of  heat  will  occur.  The  thermo* 
chemical  equations  used  by  Dieulafait  are  as  follows: 

2FeO  +  O  -  FejO,  +  26.6  Cal. 
2MnO  +  20  =  2MnO,-f21.4Cal. 

Hence,  if  oxygen  acts  on  a  mixture  of  FeO  and  MnO,  or  upon  sub- 
stances equivalent  to  them,  ferric  oxide  will  form  first  and  be  the 
more  stable. 

FeO + CO,  =»  FeCO,  +  5.0  Cal. 
MnO + CO,  =  MnCOs  +  6.8  Cal. 

When  carbon  dioxide  unites  with  these  oxides^  then,  the  manganese 
compound  will  form  first  and  be  the  more  stable.  If  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  act  together  in  considerable  excess,  FejO,  and  MnO, 
will  both  be  formed;  but  if  they  act  slowly,  in  small  quantities,  the 
oxygen  will  go  to  produce  Fe^O,,  and  MnCO,  can  be  generated  at 
the  same  time.  The  manganese  carbonate,  being  somewhat  soluble, 
may  then  be  separated  from  the  ferric  oxide  by  leaching,  either  to 
be  deposited  as  carbonate,  or  perhaps  to  be  oxidized  to  MnO,  and 
CO,  later. 

In  the  last  of  Dieulafait's  papers  he  gives  the  heat  of  formation 
of  several  manganese  compounds: 

Mn  +  S,  22.6  Cal. 

Mn  +  0,  47.4  Cal. 

Mn  +  0+CO„  54.2  Cal. 

Mn  +  Oj,  58.1  Cal. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  dioxide  is  the  most  stable 
compound  in  the  series;  it  is  therefore  the  easiest  formed,  and  is  the 
principal  manganese  ore.  The  thermochemical  and  geological  data 
are  in  complete  harmony. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  as  F.  P.  Dunnington '  has  shown,  that 
manganese  sulphate  plays  an  important  part  in  the  separation  of 
the  two  metals.  He  has  proved,  experimentally,  that  acid  solutions 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  such  as  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrites, 
will  dissolve  manganese  oxides  to  a  very  marked  extent.     At  the 


1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  101, 1885,  pp.  609, 644, 676. 
I  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36, 1888,  p.  176. 
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same  time  ferric  sulphate  and  ferric  hydroxide,  under  favorable 
conditions,  may  also  be  formed.  In  contact  with  manganese  carbon- 
ate, in  presence  of  air,  ferrous  sulphate  is  rapidly  oxidized,  pro- 
ducing manganese  sulphate,  ferric  hydroxide,  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Both  sulphates  of  iron  react  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  ferric 
salt  generates  carbon  dioxide,  ferric  hydroxide,  and  calciiun  sul- 
phate. Manganese  sulphate  acts  but  little,  if  at  all,  upon  calcium 
carbonate,  if  protected  from  access  of  air;  in  presence  of  air,  how- 
ever, manganese  oxide  is  gradually  formed. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  limestones  may  be  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  separation  of  manganese  and  iron.  Where  sul- 
phates of  the  two  metals  percolate  through  limestones,  the  iron 
will  be  by  far  the  more  easily  precipitated,  while  the  manganese  will 
remain  in  solution  until  it  is  exposed  to  both  air  and  calcium  carbon- 
ate simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SEDIMENTARY  AND  DETRITAL  ROCKS. 

SANDSTONES. 

By  pressure,  or  by  the  injection  of  cementing  materials,  the  prod- 
ucts of  rock  decomposition  may  be  reconsolidated.  From  the  sands 
sandstones  are  formed;  from  the  clays,  shales  are  derived;  and  cal- 
careous deposits  yield  the  limestones.  These  rocks  shade  into  one 
another,  through  intermediate  gradations,  and  exhibit  the  same  varia- 
tions in  composition  that  are  observed  in  sands  and  soils.  Their 
classification  depends  upon  their  typical  forms,  and  their  modifica- 
tions are  indicated  by  a  simple  nomenclature.  Such  terms  as  cal- 
careous sandstone,  argillaceous  limestone,  and  sandy  shale  explain 
themselves,  for  they  are  clearly  descriptive.  Although  not  rigorous, 
they  are  sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes.^ 

A  sandstone  differs  chemically  from  a  sand  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  cementing  substance.  This  is  furnished  by  percolating  waters, 
or  else,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  slight  solution  of  the  moist  surfaces 
of  mineral  particles  in  contact  with  one  another.  Any  substance 
which  the  waters  can  deposit  in  a  relatively  insoluble  condition  may 
serve  as  a  cement.  Such  substances  as  silica,  calcium  carbonate, 
hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  calcium  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 
fluoride,  barium  sulphate,  etc.,  fulfill  this  condition.  Clay  and  bitu- 
minous substances  also  act  as  cementing  materials.  The  additions 
thus  made  to  a  sand  may  be  small  in  amount  or  even  very  large,  some- 
times equaling  in  quantity  the  cemented  particles.  Such  an  extreme 
case  is  furnished  by  the  well-known  Fontainebleau  calcites,  which 
have  crystallized  around  sand  and  contain.sometimes  50  per  cent  of 
calcium  carbonate.  A.  von  Morlot '  reports  crystals  ^om  this  locality 
containing  58  per  cent  of  sand,  and  others  with  as  high  as  95  per 
cent.  Analogous  crystals  from  the  badlands  of  South  Dakota,  de- 
scribed by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  W.  E.  Ford,*  contain  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  calcite  to  60  per  cent  of  sand.  These  are  mixtures  of 
sand  and  calcite  in  which  the  crystalline  form  of  the  latter  has  been 
perfectly  developed.     Gypsum  crystals  containing  sand  up  to  48.58 

*  On  a  claasiflcation  of  the  aedimentary  rocks,  see  A.  W.  Orabau,  Am.  Oeologbt,  vol.  33, 1904,  p.  228. 
*Haldiii«sr's  Berichte,  vol.  2, 1846-47,  p.  107. 
Km.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1900,  p.  3fi2. 
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per  cent  have  been  found  on  the  Astrakhan  steppe,  according  to 
B.  Doss/  who  also  mentions  gypsiferous  sandstones.  Crystals  of 
barite  inclosing  sand  are  also  well  known.  J.  E.  Pogue '  has  described 
crystallized  barite  inclosing  from  44  to  53  per  cent  of  sand  from  the 
oasis  of  Eharga,  Egypt;  and  H.  W.  Nichols  '  reports  similar  material 
found  in  Oklahoma.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  cementing  material  of 
a  sandstone  is  quite  subordinate.  Between  a  sand  and  a  sandstone 
the  difference  in  composition  is  generally  slight,  and  may  be  almost 
inappreciable. 

When  silica  serves  as  the  cementing  substance,  it  may  assimcie 
either  the  amorphous  or  the  crystalline  form.  In  tlie  latter  case  the 
quartz  fragments  often  exhibit  a  secondary  enlaiigement  and  become 
the  nuclei  of  distinct  quartz  crystals.^  As  amorphous  silica  it  simply 
fills  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  rock  and  binds  the  sand  grains  to- 
gether. These  spaces  or  pores  vary  in  magnitude,  and  may  make 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  volume  of  a  rock.  According 
to  G.  F.  Becker,*  the  interstitial  space  in  a  sandstone  made  up  of 
closely  packed  spherical  grains  amounts  to  25.96  per  cent.  C.  R. 
Van  Hise '  estimates  the  minimum  pore  space  at  24  per  cent,  and 
claims  that  it  may  be  much  greater.  The  character  of  the  rock  pro- 
duced by  the  consoUdation  of  such  a  bed  will  obviously  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  cementing  material  has  filled  the  interstitial 
spaces.  One  sandstone  is  loosely  compacted,  another  is  sohd,  and  by 
thorough  siUcification  the  rock  may  become  transformed  into  a  hard, 
vitreous  quartzite.  In  an  ordinary  sandstone  the  fracture  is  around 
the  grains;  in  a  quartzite  it  is  just  as  Ukely  to  be  across  them. 

After  silica,  and  often  with  silica,  the  commonest  cements  of  sand- 
atone  consist  of  carbonates.^  Calcium  carbonate  is  the  most  abun- 
dant salt  derivable  from  percolating  waters,  and  is  easily  deposited 
therefrom;  hence  its  frequency  in  the  sediments,  even  in  those  which 
are  not  laid  down  in  contiguity  to  limestones.  Calcareous  sandstones 
are  exceedingly  common,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  series  arena- 
ceous limestones  are  not  rare.     The  following  analysis  of  a  greenish 

1  Zeitflchr.  Dentsch.  geol.  Geaell.,  vol.  49, 1897,  p.  143. 

s  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mos.,  vol.  38, 1910,  p.  17.    Pogoe  gives  a  good  list  of  other  oocmrenoes. 

s  Pnb.  No.  Ill,  Field  Columbian  Mas.,  1006,  p.  31. 

«  See  A.  Knop,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1874,  p.  281;  A.  S.  TGrnebolim,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1877,  p.  210;  H.  C.  Sorby, 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  vol.  36, 1880,  Proc..,  p.  46;  A.  A.  Young.  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  47; 
R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  BoU.  U.  S.  Geol. Survey  No. 8, 1884;  Irving,  Fifth  Ann.  Rept.  U.S.  Qeol. 
Survey,  1885,  p.  218.  ''Crystallized  sands"  from  Peru  are  mentioned  by  L.  Crosnier,  Annales  des  mines, 
Sth  ser.,  vol.  2, 18S2,  p.  5;  and  A.  Daubrfie  (^tudee  synthdtiqnes  de  gtelogie  expert mentale,  pp.  2»-3aD) 
cites  a  number  of  European  examples. 

» Mon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  399. 

•  Idem,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  863. 

'  Calcium  carbonate,  up  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  is  the  cementing  substance  of  the  sandstone  reeb  fbund 
on  the  coast  of  Braxil.  See  the  Important  monograph  by  J.  C.  Bronner,  which  forms  voL  44  of  the  Bull 
ICus.  Comp.  Zool.,  1904.    Branner  mentions  similar  reefii  in  the  Levant. 
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Soluble  portion. 


Infloluble  portion. 


sandstone  from  Lohne,  Westphalia,  by  W.  von  der  Marck,*  may 
illustrate  the  complexity  of  these  mixtures. 

AndlyiiB  o/BondstoTiefrom  Westphalia, 

OaCO, 39.50 

MgCO, 7.23 

FeCO, 7.54 

•  Ca,PA 3.90 

Fe,0, 82 

AljO, 2.12 

fSiOj 36.  d5 

lAlaO, 91 

KjO 03 

HjO 62 

99.32 

In  this  analysis  calcium  phosphate  appears  among  the  cementing 
substances,  and  many  other  examples  of  its  occurrence  imder  like  con- 
ditions are  known.  Phosphatic  sandstones  from  Perry  County,  Ten- 
nessee, have  been  described  by  C.  W.  Hayes,'  and  also  a  phosphatic 
breccia.  In  these  rocks  the  calcium  phosphate  forms  the  matrix  of 
the  sand  grains.  In  a  brown  sandstone  from  Kursk,  Russia,  C.  Claus ' 
foimd  13.60  per  cent  of  PjO^,  equivalent  to  22.64  of  CagPjOg.  In  the 
same  sandstone  4.98  per  cent  of  calcium  fluoride  was  also  present. 
Calcium  fluoride  has  also  been  reported  by  W.  Mackie*  as  a  cement- 
ing material  in  a  Triassic  sandstone  from  Elginshire,  Scotland — in 
one  case  up  to  25.88  per  cent.  These  figures,  of  course,  represent 
exceptional  samples — concentrations,  so  to  speak;  in  ordinary  cases 
the  cementing  compounds  are  foimd  in  small  amoimts. 

Barium  sulphate  has  repeatedly  been  observed  as  a  cement  in 
sandstones.  F.  Clowes^  has  described  specimens  containing  from 
28.20  to  50.06  per  cent  of  BaS04.  Clowes  suggests  that  the  barite 
was  probably  formed  in  situ,  by  double  decomposition  between 
barium  carbonate  and  sulphates  contained  in  percolating  waters. 
Barium  has  often  been  detected  in  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.* 
The  barytic  sandstones,  so  far  as  they  have  been  described,  are 
'  remarkably  durable,  because  of  the  insoluble  character  of  the  cement. 
Calcareous  sandstones  are  easily  disintegrated  by  weathering,  for 
the  carbonates  are  readily  dissolved  by  atmospheric  waters. 

t  Verhandl.  Naturhlst.  Ver.  preuss.  Rbelnlande  a.  WostphaleDS,  vol.  12,  1886,  p.  389.  Many  other 
stmilar  analyses  are  given.  G.  Bbdhof  (Lehrbudi  derdhemJachen  and  physlkaUaehen  Oeologle,  2d  ed., 
vol.  8,  pp.  137-149)  gives  abundant  data  npon  the  cementing  materlala  of  sandstones.  In  analyses  of 
these  rocks  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  belongi  wholly  to  the 
cement.  This  is  probably  true  in  most  cases,  but  not  alwajrs.  Soluble  minerals  may  occur  in  a  sandstone 
among  its  granular  components. 

•  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1886,  pp.  527,  S89. 
s  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1852,  p.  980. 

« Rept.  Brit  Assoc  Adv.  Bd.,  1901,  p.  619.    See  also  O.  Mflgge,  Centralbl.  lOn.,  Oeol.  n.  Pal.,  1908,  p.  33. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  See,  vd.  46, 1889,  p.  368;  vol.  64, 1899,  p.  374.  See  also  W.  Madde,  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv. 
3ci.,  1901,  p.  619;  C.  B.  Wedd,  Geol.  Mag.,  1899,  p.  506;  and  C.  C.  Moore,  Proc.  Liverpool  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 
1808,  p.  241.  Moore  gives  several  good  analyses  of  sandstones.  In  some  of  them  small  amounts  of  cobalt 
and  nickel  were  found. 

•  See  ante,  p.  193.    See  also  R.  DeDceskamp,  NotlsbL  Ver.  Srdkimde,  4th  ser..  Heft  21, 1900,  p.  47. 
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Apart  from  the  cements,  sandstones  vary  in  composition  exactly 
as  do  the  sands.  A  sandstone  may  be  nearly  pure  quartz,  or  quartz 
and  feldspar,  or  micaceous,  or  glauconitic,  and  it  can  exhibit  any 
texture  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest.  Textural  differences,  bow- 
ever,  do  not  concern  the  chemist.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  sand  grains  are  coarse  or  fine,  rounded  or 
angular.  Such  rocks  as  conglomerates,  breccias,  arkoses,  gray- 
wackes,  etc.,  have  no  distinct  chemical  peculiarities;  they  are  made 
up  of  detrital  material,  and  vary  from  their  parent  formations  only 
in  the  extent  to  which  their  component  fragments  have  been  decom- 
posed and  in  the  nature  of  their  cementing  substances.  Any  sand 
or  detritus  may  be  reconsolidated  by  any  one  of  the  cements  above 
mentioned.  When  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  consolidates,  it  msj 
form  an  argillaceous  sandstone  or  a  sandy  shale,  according  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients.  In  such  a  sandstone  the 
colloidal  substances  of  the  admixed  clay  appear  to  act  as  binders, 
their  function  being  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  cements 
deposited  by  solutions.  Their  binding  power  is  probably,  in  most 
cases,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  true  cements,  usually  either 
calcium  carbonate  or  silica.  By  secondary  reactions,  due  to  addi- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  clay  substances  may  be  transformed  into 
other  things,  as  shown  in  the  graywacke  of  Hurley,  Wisconsin.* 
This  is  a  detrital  rock,  which  originally  consisted  largely  of  quaitz 
and  feldspar,  with  a  little  hornblende,  and  dark  fragments  of  older 
rock  material,  held  together  by  clay.  In  the  graywacke  the  cky 
has  been  transformed  into  what  is  principally  a  chlorite,  with  sec- 
ondary quartz  and  some  other  minor  minerals.  The  cement,  which 
was  at  first  amorphous,  is  now  entirely  crystalline.  Metasomatic 
changes  of  this  order  are  very  common,  and  the  reactions  which  can 
occur  are  many.  With  different  detritus,  different  cements,  and  differ- 
ent salts  in  the  circulating  waters,  a  vast  number  of  transformations 
are  possible.     On  this  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  generalize. 

In  a  microscopic  study  of  about  150  psammites,  as  rocks  of  the 
sandstone  class  are  sometimes  called,  G.  Klemm '  identified  the  fol- 
lowing substances  among  their  components:  Quartz,  feldspars,  micas, 
iron  ores,  zircon,  rutile,  apatite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  titanite,  augit«. 
hornblende,  opaline  siUca,  glauconite,  carbonates  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium and  iron,  rock  fragments,  clastic  dust,  and  clay.  Even  this  list 
is  probably  far  from  being  exhaustive.  An  arkose  sandstone  from 
the  quicksilver  region  of  California,  made  up  of  granitic  detritus, 
was  found  by  G.  F.  Becker '  to  contain  quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase. 
biotite,    muscovite,    hornblende,    titanite,    rutile,    tourmaline,   and 

1  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley  in  BuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  160, 1888,  p.  84.  Compare  C.  R.  Van  Hbr. 
Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  31, 1886,  p.  463,  for  data  ooncernlng  other  abnllar  toAb  In  the  nme  r^^. 

»  Zeitachr.  Deutach.  jfeol.  Oesell.,  vol.  34, 1882,  p.  771. 

«  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 18S8,  p.  59.  Several  other  sandstonos  are  described  by  J.  S.  Dilte 
in  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  ISO,  1898,  pp.  72-84.  Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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apatite.  In  short,  all  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  which  can  in  any 
way  survive  the  destruction  of  a  rock  may  be  found  in  its  sands,  and 
therefore  in  the  sandstones.  The  feldspars  and  f erromagnesian  min- 
erals, however,  are  quite  commonly  altered  or  even  removed,  the  more 
stable  minerals,  Uke  quartz,  being  much  more  persistent.  Quartz  is 
the  most  abundant  mineral  in  these  rocks,  while  in  rocks  of  tiie  crys- 
talline and  eruptive  classes  it  is  subordinate  to  the  feldspars. 

The  following  analyses,  which,  with  one  exception,  were  all  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  will  su|5ce  to 
show  the  general  composition  of  the  sandstones:^ 

Analyses  of  sandstones. 

A.  Potsdam  sandstone,  Ablemans,  Wisoonain.  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider.  Described  by  J.  8.  DiUer, 
BulL  U.  8.  Qeol.  Sorvey  No.  150, 1898,  p.  80.    Nearly  pure  quartz. 

B.  Brown  sandstone,  Honunelstown,  Pennsylvania.  Analysia  by  Sdinelder.  Described  by  Diller,  op. 
dt.,  p.  77.    Composed  chiefly  of  quarts,  with  some  feldspar,  kaolin,  etc.    The  cement  is  iron  oxide. 

C.  Fermglnoos  sandstone,  ''carstone,"  fh>m  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  England.  Analysis  and  description 
by  J.  A.  Phillips,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  37, 1881,  p.  6.  Consists  of  quarts  grains  cemented  by  brown 
Iron  ore,  with  very  little  feldspar  and  mica.    Phillips  also  gives  five  other  analyses  of  British  sandstones. 

D.  From  a ''sandstone  dike"  in  Shasta  County,  Oallforaia.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Described  by 
J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  GeoL  Soc.  America,  vol.  1, 1889,  p.  411.  Made  up  of  quarts,  feldspar,  and  biotite,  with  a 
caldte  cement.  Contains  also  serpentine,  titanite,  magnetite,  and  sircon.  Other  ''sandstone  dikes''  near 
Pikes  Peak,  Coknado,  have  been  described  by  W.  Cross.  They  probably  represent  quicksands  which  were 
injected  into  fissures.    See  also  C.  O.  Crosby,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  vol.  27, 1895,  p.  113. 

£.  lOooene  sandstone.  Mount  Diablo,  California.  Analysed  and  described  by  W.  H.  Melville,  BuIL 
Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2, 1890,  p.  403. 

F.  Composite  analysis  of  253  sandstones.    By  H.  N.  Stokes. 

G.  Composite  analysis  of  871  sandstones  used  for  bollding  purposes.    By  H.  N.  Stokes. 

H.  Graywacke,  Hurley,  Wisconsin.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley,  BuU. 
IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1806,  p.  84.  Contains  quarts,  feldspars,  iron  oxides,  and  probably  kaolin.  In 
the  cement  are  chlorite,  quarts,  magnetite,  pyrite,  rutile,  sometimes  biotite,  and  either  musoovite  or  kaolin. 
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a  Includes  organic  matter. 

A  peculiar  rock,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  calcareous  sandstone 
is  the  gaize  of  the  French  geologists.     It  has  been  fully  described  by 

1  For  additional  analyses,  see  BuU.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  IWi,  pp.  291-296.    W.  Wallace  (Proc. 
Phik)8.  Soc.  Glaesov,  vol.  14, 1883,  p.  22)  and  W.  Mackle  (Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1899,  pp.  68, 
69)  give  a  nnmber  of  good  analyses  of  Scottish  sandstones.    Bee  also  C.  C.  liooro,  Propt  liyecpool/CteoL/-^  1  r> 
80C.,  vol.  8, 1898.  p.  241,  tor  SngUah  examples.  ^'9'^'^^  by  ^Cj Ot7^  IL 
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L.  Cayeux  ^  as  a  siliceous  rock,  rich  in  the  d6bris  of  siliceous  organ- 
isms, containing  quartz  and  glauconite  cemented  by  opal  and  clay^ 
with  sometimes  chalcedony,  and  very  little  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
silica  in  gaize  ranges  from  76  to  92  per  cent,  and  a  large  part  of  it, 
75.3  per  cent  in  the  maximum,  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  It  is,  as 
defined  by  Cayeux,  a  sedimentary  rock  consisting  lai^ely  of  non- 
clastic  silica,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  marine  ooze. 

FlilNT   AND    CKERT. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks  may  be 
formed  from  siliceous  oozes,  such  as  the  radiolarian  and  diatomaceous 
oozes  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  These  fine  sediments  may  be 
mixed  with  more  or  less  clay,  sand,  or  calcareous  matter,  shading, 
when  consoUdated,  into  shales,  sandstones,  or  siliceous  limestones. 
Their  geological  relations  and  their  content  of  amorphous  or  opal- 
ine silica  must  be  depended  upon  to  define  them.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory we  must  place  infusorial  earth,  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
siUceous  remains  of  diatoms;  and  such  rocks  as  flint,  chert,  and 
novacuUte  fall  in  some  cases,  if  not  always,  under  this  general  classi- 
fication. With  some  exceptions  these  rocks  are  commonly  of  organic 
origin.  The  novaculite  of  Arkansas,  however,  has  been  differently 
interpreted.'  It  is  regarded  by  L.  S.  Griswold  as  a  sihceous  sediment 
or  silt;  in  other  words,  as  sandstone  of  extremely  fine  grain.  No 
organisms  could  be  positively  detected  in  it,  nor  does  it  contain  any- 
appreciable  amount  of  soluble  silica.  It  is,  according  to  Griswold, 
essentially  a  shale  minus  the  ar^aceous  component,  and  it  forms 
part  of  a  sedimentary  series  in  which  all  gradations  from  shale  to 
novaculite  occur.  F.  Rutley,*  however,  dissents  from  Griswold's 
views,  and  has  sought  to  show  that  the  novaculite  is  a  siliceous  re- 
placement or  pseudomorph  after  limestone  or  dolomite.  It  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  chemical  precipitate,  analogous  to  siliceous  sinter. 
In  composition  the  novaculite  is  very  nearly  pure  silica. 

The  much  commoner  variety  of  compact  silica  known  as  chert  has 
also  been  diversely  interpreted.  A  nimoiber  of  writers,*  studjring  chert 
from  different  localities,  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  replacement 
theory.  That  the  replacement  of  calcium  carbonate  by  silica  is  pos- 
sible, no  one  can  deny,  for  silicified  shells  and  corals  are  common. 

1  M4m.  Soc.  gfol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  2, 1897.  Sevenl  incomplete  analyBes  of  gaize  are  given.  The  deter- 
mination of  amorphous  silica  by  its  solubility  in  caustio  alkaUes,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  very  accurate. 
SiUca  in  any  fonn  will  dissolve,  the  rete  of  solution  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  its  subdivision,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  alkali.  Opaline  silica,  however,  diswlves  rapidly  in  weak  alkali,  and  so  can  be  roughly 
estimated.    Quarts  dissolves  very  slowly. 

s  See  Griswold's  monograph  on  this  rock  (Rept.  Arkansas  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  3, 1890)  and  a  paper  by  the 
same  author  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  26, 1894,  p.  414.  Compare  also  O.  A.  Derby,  Jour.  Geology, 
vol.  6, 1898,  p.  366;  and  J.  C.  Branner,  idem,  p.  368.  Bnuoner  sums  up  very  concisely  the  different  thecilfli 
which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  rocks  of  this  character. 

«  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL  50, 1894,  p.  380. 

«  E.  Hun  and  E.  T.  Hardman,  Soi.  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soo.,  new  ser.,  voL  1, 1878,  pp.  71,  85,  on  the 
Carboniferous  cherts  of  Ireland;  A.  Renard,  BulL  Acad.  Bdglque,  voL  46, 1878,  p.  471,  on  Uie  nhth^tes 
Of  Belgium;  T.  Rupert  Jonea,  Proc.  GeoL  Assoc.  London,  vol.  4, 1876,  p.  430;  and  othen;iOOv  iC 
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The  pseudomorphs  of  chalcedony  or  opal  after  coral,  from  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this  change.  Furthermore, 
A.  H.  Church  ^  has  effected  the  transformation  artificially.  A  piece 
of  recent  coral  was  almost  completely  silicified,  losing  nearly  all  its 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  silica  was  allowed  to 
filter  through  it  very  gradually.  Some  chert,  then,  may  have  been 
formed  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  chert  and  flint  often  exhibit  evidences  of  organic 
derivation.  The  radiolarian  cherts  of  Califomia,  described  by  A.  C. 
Lawson,  C.  Palache,  and  F.  L.  Ransome,'  are  principally  composed 
of  radiolarian  remains.  Lawson  regards  these  cherts  as  having  been 
formed  by  precipitations  of  colloidal  silica  from  submarine  springs, 
which  produced  a  sort  of  ooze  in  which  the  radiolaria  became  em- 
bedded. In  other  cases  cherts  were  probably  derived  from  sponges, 
whose  spicules  consist  very  largely  of  opaline  silica.'  Cherts  crowded 
with  these  spicules  have  been  described  by  various  authors,  espe- 
cially by  W.  J.  Sollas  *  and  G.  J.  Hinde.'  Hinde  studied  especially 
the  cherts  of  the  Greensand  formation  in  southern  England,  the 
cherts  of  Spitzbergen,  and  also  the  Irish  cherts,  described  by  Hull 
and  Hardman.  In  all  of  them  the  sponge  spicules  were  abundant. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  flint  nodules  found  in  chalk,  which 
almost  invariably  show  signs  of  a  similar  origin.'  In  order  to 
account  for  these  nodules,  Sollas  suggests  that  sponge  spicules  accu- 
mulated in  a  calcareous  ooze,  where,  in  presence  of  sea  water  under 
pressure,  they  partly  dissolved.  The  silica  thus  taken  into  solution 
was  later  reprecipitated  around  suitable  nuclei,  at  the  same  time 
replacing  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  A.  A. 
Julien  ^  has  shown,  tliat  the  organic  matter  of  the  decaying  sponges 
may  have  exerted  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  solution  of 
silica.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  nodules  could  have  developed 
except  from  silica  which  had  been  first  dissolved.  Their  growth 
around  organic  nuclei  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise. 

Sedimentary  rocks  consisting  almost  entirely  of  silica  may  orig- 
inate in  divers  ways.  As  siliceous  sinter*  the  silica  is  simply  a 
deposit  from  hot  springs.  As  sandstone  it  is  an  aggregate  of  fiinely 
divided  quartz.  In  gaize  and  some  cherts  the  rock  is  composed  in 
great  part  of  organic  remains.  In  some  cases  calcium  carbonate  has 
been  obviously  replaced  by  silica.    There  are  also  siliceous  concretions, 

1  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.,  toL  15, 1862,  p.  107. 

•  Lawaon,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey,  1805,  p.  430;  Lawaon  and  Palache,  BulL  Dept.  Oeol- 
ogy  Univ.  Califomia,  vol.  2, 1902,  pp.  354, 365;  Ransome,  idem,  vol.  1, 1804,  p.  103. 

•  See  Thoulet,  Bull.  Boo.  min.,  voL  7, 1884,  p.  147. 

« Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1880,  pp.  384, 437;  voL  7, 1881,  p.  141. 

•  FhlL  Trans.,  voL  176, 1885,  p.  403;  Oeol.  Ma«.,  1887,  p.  435;  idem,  1888,  p.  241. 

•  See  Hinde  and  SoUas,  loo.  dt,  and  O.  C.  Wallich,  Quart.  Jour.  OeoL  Boc.,  voL  36, 1880.  p.  68.  J.  A. 
Merrill  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  28, 1805,  p.  1)  has  desoilbed  faflsU  apongee  from  Hints  found  in  the 
Cretaceous  near  Austin,  Texas.  I      r\r\nlt> 

»  Proc.  Am.  Assoc  Adv.  ScL,  1870,  p.  306.  Digitized  by  VjUU^ IC 

•  See  ante,  p.  104. 
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like  flints,  as  well  as  the  oolites  which  are  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  silica  from  solution  around  quartz  grains.  Such  an  oolite 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  studied  by  several  investigators.^  It  is 
possible  that  a  single  formation  may  represent  more  than  one  of 
these  processes.  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,'  for  example, 
describing  the  chert  of  the  Penokee  iron  region,  which  was  laid  down 
simultaneously  with  the  iron  carbonates,  suggest  that  it  may  have 
been  partly  derived  from  organic  remains  and  also  be  partly  a  chem- 
ical sediment.  In  short,  no  one  process  can  account  for  all  the 
occurrences  of  amorphous  or  cryptocrystaUine  silica,  and  each  local- 
ity must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  own  evidence. 

The  following  analyses  of  chert,  novacuUte,  etc.,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  chemical  uniformity  of  these  rocks: ' 

Arudytes  of  chert  and  allied  rods. 

A.  Novaoolite,  Roekport,  Arkansas.    Analysis  by  R.  N.  Bnudcett    From  Grlswold's  monograph,  p.  167. 

B.  Chert,  BelleriUe,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Sohndder,  BuU.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  328,  IQM, 
p.  297.    Other  analyses  are  given  on  the  same  page. 

C.  Chert  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Ireland.  Analysis  by  E.  T.  Hardman,  8ci.  Trans.  Roy.  Dnb- 
lln  Boo.,  new  ser. ,  vol.  1 ,  1878,  p.  85.  Some  of  the  Irish  oherts  are  highly  calcareous,  representing  traositiODs 
to  siliceous  limestone. 

D.  Siliceous  oolite.  Center  County,  Pennsylvania.    Analysis  by  Bergt,  Abhandl.  OeselL  Isis,  1892,  p.  115. 

E.  Infusorial  earth,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept  U.  8.  QeoL  Exptor.  40th  Par.,  voL 
2, 1877,  p.  768. 
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Other  analyses,  in  considerable  number,  show  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  chert  and  limestone.  These  represent  comminglings 
in  any  proportion  between  the  cherty  silica  and  calcium  carbonate. 
That  is,  sihca  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  deposited  together  in 
the  same  mud  or  ooze,  forming  a  nearly  homogeneous  mixture. 

1 E.  n.  Barbour  and  J.  Torrey,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  toL  40, 1800,  p.  246;  E.  O.  Hovey,  Bull.  OeoL  Soc 
America  vol.  5, 1893,  p.  627;  and  Bergt,  Abhandl.  Gesell.  Isis,  1892,  p.  115.  See  also  G.  R.  Wieland,  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  262,  who  ascribes  these  oolites  to  the  agency  of  hot  springs. 

*  Tenth  Aim.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1890,  p.  397.  See  also  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  meta- 
morphism:  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  847-853. 

*  For  other  analyses  see  Grlswold's  monograph  on  novaculite,  Hardman's  paper  on  the  Irish  cherts,  Bai^ 
hour  and  Torrey  on  the  oolite,  and  Hovey  (Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48, 1894,  p.  401)  on  cherts  from  Mis- 
souri. In  a  large  number  of  cherts  from  Kentucky,  J.  H.  Kastle,  J.  C.  W.  Fraser,  and  G.  Sullivan  (Am. 
Chem.  Jour.,  voL  20, 1808,  p.  153)  found  appreciable  amounts  of  phosphates  ranging  from  0.18  up  to  3.5  per 
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SHAUB   AND    SIiATE. 

When  the  finest  products  of  sedimentation  consoKdate,  they  tend 
to  form  a  close-grained,  laminated,  or  fissile  rock,  which  is  called 
shale.  As  thus  used,  the  term  is  very  vague  and  has  little  chemical 
significance.  Sand,  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  flour,  may  form  a 
rock  which  is  shaly  in  structure,  and  so  too  may  limestone.  In  these 
cases,  however,  there  is  commonly  more  or  less  argillaceous  impurity 
in  the  rocks,  so  that  it  is  better  to  call  them  argillaceous  sandstones 
or  limestones. 

As  the  term  is  generally  used,  a  shale  is  supposed  to  be  a  consoli- 
dated mud  or  clay  in  which  the  aluminous  siUcates  are  the  more 
important  and  characteristic  constituents.  Shales,  therefore,  vary  in 
composition  exactly  as  do  the  materials  from  which  they  form,  and 
may  contain  sandy  or  calcareous  impurities.  Bituminous  and  car- 
bonaceous shales  are  also  common.  Many  shales  contain  pyrite  or 
marcasite,  which  oxidize  and  give  rise  to  tixe  formation  of  sulphates. 
These  rocks  are  called  alum  shales  and  exhibit  aluminous  efflores- 
cences. The  alum  shales  and  calcareous  shales  are  easily  alterable; 
those  which  consist  chiefly  of  aluminous  siUcates,  having  been  formed 
from  the  final  products  of  rock  decomposition,  are  remarkably  stable. 
Their  disintegration,  when  it  occurs,  is  largely  a  mechanical  process 
and  involves  very  little  chemical  change. 

Between  typical  sandstones  and  typical  shales  there  are  pronounced 
structural  differences.  A  sandstone  is  made  up  of  grains  which  are 
discernible  to  the  eye,  and  is  tlierefore  distinctly  porous.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiarity  it  is  easily  permeable  to  percolating  waters, 
the  source  from  which  its  cementing  substances  are  derived.  A  shale, 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  much  finer  particles,  which  are  closely 
packed,  and  its  porosity  is  small.^  In  its  formation  the  cementing 
process  is  less  prominent  than  in  the  case  of  sandstone,  and  its  con- 
solidation seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a  sort  of  welding.  The 
colloidal  matter  contained  in  most  muds  and  clays  is  capable  of 
binding  under  the  influence  of  pressure  alone;  and  to  unions  of  this 
kind  a  shale  mainly  owes  its  coherence.  Cementation  is  not  excluded, 
but  it  has  become  a  subordinate  factor.  Under  the  influence  of 
pressure,  the  water  of  a  mud  is  largely  expelled,  so  that  the  resulting 
shale  is  much  less  hydrous. 

The  following  analyses  of  shales  were  all  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Greological  Survey.  Some  constituents,  reported 
in  "  traces V  only,  are  omitted  from  the  table.  A  number  of  other 
analyses  are  given  in  Bulletin  419,  pages  211-218. 

1  For  data  on  the  fineness  of  sand  and  mud  particles,  see  C.  B.  Van  Hlse,  A  treatise  on  metamorphJBm: 
Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  892. 
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Analif$e8  o/diakt. 

A.  Aoamporiteuial7iiiorflft7.ooBPiteoMfediita,bjH.  N.StokH. 

B.  Compoiite  ■nalyiii  of  twontj^tam  MatiMoic  and  Oenonic  dudat,  bj  H.  N.  StaksL 

C.  Black  D«TQiiiui  shale,  near  Loogfalknr  mJna,  Uontkei  diitrlBt,  Iriaonn.     Aaatjaad  hy  W. 
Hiltobrand. 

D.Middla  Cambrian  abate,  CooaaVaney.AlalMma.   Analyaii  b j  Stokaa. 

E.  Bitnmlnoni  abate.  Dry  Qvp,  Oeoisia.    Anatyaia  bj  L.  O.  Eakfcia. 

F.  Bbaie,  near  Ruah  Creek,  Pnebto  qnadiancle,  Colorado.   Anatyaia  by  Oeotia  flUi|i)M . 
O.  Carboaiferona  abate,  Ellkrtt  County,  Kentucky.    Anatyaia  by  T.  M.  Cbalanl. 
H.Crataceoi]8  abate,  MoimtDiabksCallfoniia.   Hi^y  calearaooa.   Anatyaia  by  W.  H.  Melirllla. 
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The  most  noticeable  feature  in  these  analyses,  as  compared  with 
analyses  of  similar  clays,  is  the  change  in  tiie  iron  oxides.  la  the 
shales  the  proportion  of  ferrous  relatively  to  ferric  oxide  has  increased ; 
probably  because  of  the  reducing  action  of  oiganic  matter  in  the 
sediments  as  they  were  first  laid  down.  Ferric  oxide  has  been  evi- 
dently reduced,  and  oiganic  substances  furnish  the  most  obvious 
reagent  for  producing  such  an  alteration. 

Under  the  long-continued  influence  of  pressure  the  shales  become 
more  compact  and  less  hydrous,  and  pass  into  the  rocks  known  as 
clay  slates.  By  further  change,  of  a  metasomatic  character,  the 
slates  are  transformed  into  the  metamorphic  mica  schists,  in  which 
various  new  minerals  appear.  The  schists  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter.  Even  in  the  slates  the  effects  of  metasomatism  are 
manifest,  for  micas  and  chlorites  appear  conspicuously  in  them. 
These  minerals  have  been  formed  at  tiie  expense  of  the  clay  silicates 
and  the  residual  feldspars.  Scales  of  detrital  mica  are,  of  course, 
common  in  the  sediments;  but  in  the  slates  the  feldspar  grains  have 
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been  more  or  less  transformed  into  particles  made  up  of  interlocking 
quartz  and  mica;  the  latter  usually  appearing  in  the  fibrous  sericitic 
form.  Even  in  Carboniferous  clays  and  shales  W.  M.  Hutchins^ 
found  little  kaolin;  but  more  or  less  secondary  quartz,  chlorite,  and 
mica.  The  chlorites,  evidently,  were  derived  from  the  d6bris  of 
ferromagnesian  minerals. 

The  mineralogical  composition  of  the  clay  slates  has  been  studied 
by  several  investigators,'  and  the  results  are  thoroughly  summed  up 
by  Dale  in  his  memoir  upon  the  slate  belt  of  eastern  New  York  and 
western  Vermont.  In  these  rocks  he  observed  clastic  particles  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  zircon,  muscovite,  and  carbonaceous  matter;  and 
autogenous  quartz,  chlorite,  muscovite,  pjiite,  and  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese.  Rutile,  hematite,  and  tourma- 
Une  were  also  noted.  The  pyrite  was  often  altered  to  limonite. 
Other  observers,  studying  other  slates,  have  foxmd  ottreUte,  stauro- 
lite,  garnet,  biotite,  hornblende,  epidote,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  gypsum, 
and  magnetite  in  them. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  roofing  slates  were  all  made  by  W.  F. 
Hillebrand  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.* 

Analyses  of  roofing  slates, 

A.  Sea^Ereen  slate,  Pawlet,  Venncmt.  B.  Pnxple  slate,  CasUeton,  Vennoiit.  C.  Blaek  slate,  Benson, 
Vennont.  D.  Red  slate,  near  Hampton  Village,  New  York.  £.  Green  slate,  near  JanesTllle,  New  York. 
F.  Black  slate,  Slatlngton,  Pennsylvania. 
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.71 

1.50 

5.01 

.17 

3.08 

.86 

.68 

.23 

.07 

.04 

none 

.01 


59.70 

16.98 

.52 

4.88 

.3.23 

1.27 

1.35 

3.77 

.30 

3.82 

.79 

1.40 

.16 

.16 

.08 

1.18 


67.61 

13.20 

5.36 

1.20 

3.20 

.11 

.67 

4.45 

.45 

2.97 

.56 

none 

.05 

.10 

.04 

.03 


56.49 

11.59 

3.48 

1.42 

6.43 

5.11 

.52 

3.77 

.37 

2.82 

.48 

7.42 

.09 

.30 

.06 

.03 


56.38 

15.27 

1.67 

3.23 

2.84 

4.23 

1.30 

3.51 

.77 

4.09 

.78 

3.67 

.17 

.09 

.08 

1.72 


none 


.46 


.59 


100.07 


100.23 


100.05 


100.00 


100.38 


100.39 


1  Geoi.  Mag.,  18M,  pp.  36, 64;  Idem,  1896,  pp.  309, 343. 

s  SeeespeciaUy  W.  li.  Hutchlns,  loc.  cit.;  H.  C.  Sorby,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  36,  Proc.,  1S80,  pp. 
66-80;  F.  A.  Anger,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  Min.  MltL,  vol.  25, 1875,  p.  162;  T.  N.  Dale  (Nine- 
teenth Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1899,  pp.  153-307;  also  Bull.  275, 1906}  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  roofing  slates.  His  bulletin  contains  a  report  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  on  the  composition  of  the  slates, 
and  closes  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 

>  See  Dale,  loo.  cit.,  who  cites  other  analyses.  Still  others  are  given  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 
1904,  pp.  337-346.  J.  Roth  (AUgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  588)  tabulates  16  analyses  of  European  clays 
and  shales,  and  H.  Rosenbusch  (Elemente  der  Gesteinslehrs,  2d  ed.,  p.  442)  gives  a  table  of  19.  See  also 
£.  C.  Eckel,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  12, 1904,  p.  26,  for  fbe  average  composition  of  30  American  roofing  slatss. 
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UME8TONE. 

The  carbonate  rocks,  which  may  be  either  sedimentary,  detrital,  or 
metamorphic,  are  represented  principally  by  limestone  and  dolomite. 
Limestone  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  more  or  less  impure,  and  it 
occurs  in  many  forms  of  very  diverse  origin.  Some  limestone,  the 
variety  known  as  calcareous  tufa  or  travertine,  is  a  chemical  pre- 
cipitate, but  in  its  larger  masses  the  rock  is  generally  of  organic 
origin.  Chalk  is  probably  derived  from  a  marine  ooze;  other  Ibne- 
stones  are  made  up  of  shells  and  corals.  In  some  the  organic  remains 
are  conspicuous;  in  many  cases  they  are  quite  obliterated.  Sandy, 
argillaceous,  glauconitic,  ferruginous,  phosphatic,  and  bituminous 
limestones  owe  their  names  to  their  manifest  impurities.  Even 
gaseous  inclusions  may  give  a  limestone  its  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fetid  limestones  or  *' stinks  tone"  of  certain  well-known  localities. 
This  pecularity  is  well  shown  by  a  bed  of  calcite  in  Chatham  Town- 
ship, Canada,  described  by  B.  J.  Harrington,*  which  contains  0.016 
per  cent  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  rock  contains 
about  500  cubic  inches  of  the  inclosed  gas,  to  which  its  offensive 
odor,  when  struck  or  bruised,  is  due. 

The  primary  source  of  limestone  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the 
decomposition  of  igneous  rocks  by  carbonated  waters.  Calcium 
carbonate  is  thus  produced;  it  passes  into  solution  in  ground  water, 
springs,  and  streams,  and  is  thence  withdrawn  by  a  variety  of  proc- 
esses. Its  deposition  as  a  chemical  sediment,  especially  from  hot 
springs,  and  even  from  sea  water,  was  considered  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter,' but  the  evidence  may  well  be  repeated  here  and  developed  a 
little  more  fully.  Much  of  the  dissolved  carbonate  is  precipitated 
as  a  cement  in  other  rocks,  but  that  point  needs  no  further  examina- 
tion now. 

When  waters  charged  with  calcium  carbonate  are  allowed  to  evap- 
orate, they  deposit  their  load  in  the  form  of  sinter,  or  tufa.  This 
process  can  be  observed  at  many  thermal  and  ** petrifying"  springSj 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  limestone 
caverns.  In  this  way  large  masses  of  compact  carbonate  may  be 
formed,  which  are  oftentimes  of  great  beauty.  The  so-called  ^'onyx 
marbles,"  of  which  the  Mexican  *'onyx"  is  a  familiar  example,  are 
formed  in  this  way.  Some  rock  of  this  class  is  stalagmitic,  from 
caverns,  and  some  of  it  is  formed  by  springs.*    Its  variations  in  color 

1  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4tli  ser.,  vol.  10, 1006.  p.  345. 
s  See  ante,  p.  102.    Analyses  of  tola  and  travertine  are  there  given. 

s  For  a  general  aooount  of  the  onyx  marbles  see  O.  P.  Merrill,  Rept.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1893,  p.  541.    A  good 
table  of  analyses  Is  given  In  this  memoir.    The  onyx  marbles  are  usually  calcite,  rarely  aragonite. 
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and  texture,  to  which  its  ornamental  character  is  largely  due,  are 
commonly  produced  by  impurities  or  inclusions,  such  as  oxide  of 
iron,  or  even  mud  and  clay.* 

When  fresh  waters,  chained  with  carbonates,  enter  the  sea,  a  direct 
precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  may  occur.  This  form  of  deposi- 
tion, however,  is  exceptional,  and  few  authentic  examples  of  it  are 
recorded.  It  happens  only  when  the  supply  of  carbonate  is  in  excess 
of  that  which  can  be  consumed  by  living  oi^anisms  and  when  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  evaporation  are  such  as  to  expel  the 
solvent  carbon  dioxide.  By  this  is  meant  the  carbon  dioxide  required 
to  hold  the  carbonate  in  solution  as  bicarbonate.  These  conditions 
are  found,  according  to  Lyell,'  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  a 
similar  precipitate  has  been  reported  along  the  coast  of  Florida.* 

At  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca  lakes,  in  Nevada,  great  masses  of 
calcareous  tufa  are  formed,  and  sometimes,  according  to  I.  C.  Rus- 
sell,^ the  deposit  takes  the  shape  of  ooUtic  sand.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  precipitated  carbonate  is  deposited  around  nuclei,  which  may  be 
grains  of  sand  or  other  foreign  bodies.  Similar  formations  occur 
around  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  only,  as  G.  K.  Gilbert  *  reports,  where 
there  is  much  agitation  of  the  waves.  The  tufa  is  not  formed  in 
sheltered  bays,  but  where  there  is  surf  the  overchai^e  of  carbon  diox- 
ide is  easily  driven  out  of  the  water,  and  calcium  carbonate  is  precipi- 
tated. Oolitic  sand  is  also  foimd  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  this 
case  its  deposition  has  been  traced  by  A.  Rothpletz  *  to  the  action  of 
minute  algse.    This  mode  of  formation  needs  to  be  considered  further. 

In  1864  Ferdinand  Cohn^  studied  the  formation  of  travertine  at 
the  waterfalls  of  Tivoli.  He  found  there  that  mai\y  aquatic  plants, 
especially  species  of  Charaj  mosses,  and  algse,  became  incrusted  with 
calcium  carbonate— ^a  fact  which  he  attributed  to  their  activity  in 
absorbing  carbon  dioxide  and  so  setting  the  carbonate  free;  that  is, 
plants  consume  carbon  dioxide  and  exhale  oxygen.  When  they  do 
this  in  water  containing  calcium  bicarbonate,  they  deprive  that  salt 

1  On  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  and  other  carbonates  of  the  aeries  RCO4  in  pure  and  carbonated 
water,  see  J.  von  Esaen,  Thesis,  Univ.  Geneva,  1907. 

«  Principles  of  geology,  12th  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  426. 

s  See  8.  Banford,  Second  Ann.  Rept.  Florida  Qeol.  Survey,  1908-9,  pp.  224-^,  228.  Also  T.  W.  Vaughan, 
Pub.  133,  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  1910,  pp.  114, 168  et  seq. 

«  Hon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11, 1885,  pp.  61, 189. 

•Idem,  voK  1,1890,  p.  167. 

•Am.  Oeologtot,  vol.  10, 1892,  p.  279.  See  also  E.  B.  Wethered,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  51, 1806» 
p.  196,  on  oolite  from  other  localities.  Virlet  d'Aoust  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  45, 1857,  p.  865),  studying  the 
formation  of  oolite  in  some  Mexican  lakes,  argues  that  insect  eggs,  which  are  depobited  in  great  numben 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  may  act  as  nuclei. 

^Neues  Jahrb.,  1864,  p.  580.  An  earlier  paper  by  Cohn  (1862),  on  the  Carlsbad  "sprudelstein,"  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see.  It  is  often  quoted.  W.  H.  Weed  (Ninth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  1889,  p.  613) 
has  shown  that  the  travertine  formed  around  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  algsB. 
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of  its  second  molecule  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  insoluble  neutral  cat- 
bonate  is  thrown  down.  The  sinter  or  travertine  is  thus  formed  pri- 
manly,  but  it  is  afterwards  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  by  the 
deposition  of  calcite  in  its  interstices;  and  in  times  of  flood,  when 
the  waters  are  muddy,  layers  of  sediment  are  laid  down  with  it. 

The  same  sort  of  plant  activity  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
connection  with  the  marl  deposits  of  certain  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
term ''  marl/'  it  must  be  noted,  is  very  vague,  and  has  been  apphed  not 
only  to  earthy  forms  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  also  to  glauconitic 
sands  containing  no  carbonate  at  all.  Shell  marl,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  lai^ely  made  up  of  fragmentary  shells;  the  marl  here  men- 
tioned is  of  a  different  kind.  As  long  ago  as  1854  W.  Eitchell  ^ 
pointed  out  that  Chara  took  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  fresh- 
water marl.  In  1900  C.  A.  Davis '  discussed  the  subject  much  more 
fully,  with  reference  to  some  lakes  in  Michigan,  and  came  to  essen- 
tially the  same  conclusions  as  Cohn.  Davis,  however,  regards  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  aquatic  plants,  Chara,  etc.,  as  assisting  in 
some  way  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate;  but  his  equation  show- 
ing the  supposed  reaction  rests  on  no  experimental  basis.  The  activ- 
ity of  plants  in  marl  formation  was  also  considered  by  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley  and  6.  H.  Ashley '  in  their  report  on  the  lakes  of  Indiana,  but 
these  writers  attach  fully  as  much  importance  to  inflowing,  lime- 
bearing  springs.  The  attention  which  these  deposits  have  received 
is  due  to  their  value  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis  has  suggested  to  me,  that  some  marine  Umestones  have 
been  formed  by  plant  agencies.  In  the  shallow  seas  which  are 
thought  to  have  covered  a  laige  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
the  calcium  carbonate  may  well  have  been  thrown  down  by  algs.  To 
produce  a  permanent  deposit,  however,  the  water  must  have  been 
too  warm  to  carry  much  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  top  shallow 
for  the  precipitate,  while  sinking,  to  redissolve. 

Another  process  by  which  calcium  carbonate  may  be  precipitated 
was  pointed  out  by  G.  Steinmann.*  He  found  that  albumen,  which 
is  present  in  the  organic  parts  of  all  aquatic  animals,  was  a  distinct 
precipitating  agent.  Apparently,  by  fermentation,  the  albuminoids 
generate  ammonium  carbonate,  and  to  that  compound  the  precipita- 

I  First  Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Survey  New  Jereey,  1866,  p.  60.  See  also  G.  H.  Cook,  Geology  of  New  Jersey, 
1868.  p.  172. 

t  Jour.  Geology,  voL  8, 1000,  pp.  486, 408;  vol.  0, 1001,  p.  401. 

«  Twenty-fifth  Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Geology,  etc.,  Indiana,  1000,  pp.  31-422.  The  memoir  contains  analysea 
of  marls  by  W.  A.  Noyes.  See  also  a  criticism  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  0,  1001,  p.  354. 
W.  C.  Kerr,  in  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  1,  p.  187,  gives  many  analyses  of  marl  tram  that  State. 
An  elaborate  report  on  marl,  by  D.  J.  Hale,  and  others,  forms  part  3  of  volume  8,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan, 
1000. 

«  Ber.  Naturforsch.  Gesell.  Freiburg,  voL  4, 1880,  p.  288. 
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tion  of  calcium  carbonate  is  due.  This  or  any  other  alkaline  caj> 
bonate,  entering  waters  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate^  would 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  last-named  salt. 

In  studying  the  formation  of  shell  limestone  or  coral  rock,  it  is 
desirable  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  calcium  carbonate  exists 
in  at  least  two  distinct  modifications — calcite  and  aragonite.  Calcite 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
and  has,  when  pure,  a  specific  gravity  between  2.71  and  2.72.  Ara- 
gonite is  orthorhombic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  near  2.94.  Calcite 
is  by  far  the  more  abundant  form,  and  it  is  also  the  more  stable.^ 
Aragonite  alters  easily  to  paramorphs  of  calcite,  but  the  reverse 
change  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  The  reported  paramorphs  of  arago- 
nite after  calcite  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  recent  years  two  other  varieties  of  calcium  carbonate  have  been 
described  as  distinct  from  calcite  and  aragonite.  The  carbonate  of 
some  mollu9can  shelled,  which  had  been  called  aragonite,  was  made 
into  a  distinct  species  by  Agnes  Kelley,'  who  named  it  conchite.  The 
pisolite  formed  at  the  hot  springs  of  Hammam-Meskoutine,  Algeria/ 
was  given  specific  rank  by  A.  Lacroix,'  under  the  name  ktypeite. 
Both  of  these  alleged  species  have  since  been  identified  with  arago- 
nite^ and  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

Calcite  and  aragonite  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  when 
not  distinctly  crystallized,  either  by  their  differences  in  specific 
gravity  or  in  their  optical  properties.  There  are  also  two  chemical 
tests  discovered  by  W.  Meigen."  When  aragonite  is  immersed  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  it  is  colored  lilac,  and  the  color  per- 
sists on  boiling.  Calcite,  under  like  treatment,  remains  white  in  the 
cold,  but  becomes  blue  on  long  boiling.  Again,  calcite,  in  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide; 

1  See  the  physiooohemical  researches  of  H.  W.  Foote  (Zeitschr.  pbytSkal.  Chemie,  vol.  83, 1900,  p.  740)  in 
which  this  point  is  developed  quantitatively.  Important  modem  papers  on  the  ralatioDs  between  caloite 
and  aragonite  are  by  H.  Vater,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  21, 1803,  p.  433;  vol.  22,  1894,  p.  209;  vol.  24, 
1896,  pp.  366,  378;  vol.  27, 1897,  p.  477;  and  vol.  30, 1809,  pp.  205,  485.  Bee  also  O.  Mllgge,  Neaee  Jahrb., 
Beil.  Bd.  14, 1901,  p.  246,  and  H.  Leitmeier,  Neuee  Jahrb.,  1910,  Bd.  1,  p.  49.  On  the  conditions  under 
which  calcite  and  aragonite  are  formed  as  chemical  precipitates  see  W.  Meigen,  Ber.  naturforsch.  Oesell. 
Freiburg,  vol.  13, 1903,  p.  40,  and  vol.  15, 1905,  p.  88,  and  H.  Warth»  Gentralbl.  liin.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1902, 
p.  402. 

s  liineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1900,  p.  363. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  126, 1808,  p.  602.  For  another  description  of  this  deposit  see  L.  Dnparo,  Arch.  sd. 
phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1888,  p.  537. 

« On  o(aichite,  see  R.  Branns,  CentralU.  Hhi.,  Ged.  u.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  134.  H.  Vater  (Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vd.  35, 1902,  p.  149)  ezanUned  both  oonohite  and  ktypeite.  Vater  also  desoribes  the  Carlsbad  ''spm- 
delstehi,"  which  is  angonite. 

•  Gentralbl.  MM.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  677;  Ber.  Oberrhein.  ged.  Verehi,  1902,  p.  31;  Ber.  Naturforsch. 
Qesell.  Freiburg,  vd.  15, 1905,  p.  55.  See  also  A.  HutcUnson,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vd.  13,  I'roc.,  1903,  p. 
zxviii;  G.  Wyrouboff,  Bull.  Soo.  min.,  vd.  24, 1901,  p.  3n;  and  S.  KreuU,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vd.  28, 1909, 
p.  487.  S.  3.  Thugutt  (Gentralbl.  MM.,  Oed.  tu  Pal.,  1910,  p.  788)  describes  odor  discriminations  based 
upon  the  use  of  organic  dyes. 
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while  aragonite  gives  a  dark-greenish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrox- 
ide. These  tests  were  applied  by  Meigen  to  a  large  number  of  shells 
and  corals,  both  recent  and  fossil^  and  the  mineralogical  character  of 
each  species  was  determined.  A  list  of  the  determinations  is  given 
in  his  memoir. 

The  importance  of  discriminating  between  calcite  and  aragonite 
was  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  H.  C.  Sorby/  in  his  address  upon 
the  origin  of  limestones.  He  too,  much  earlier  than  Meigen,  gave 
data  concerning  the  calcareous  parts  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
and  showed  that  shells  composed  of  aragonite  rarely  appeared  as 
fossils.  The  same  subject  was  also  discussed  by  V.  Cornish  and 
P.  F.  Kendall  *  on  the  basis  of  experiments  in  which  they  found  that 
carbonated  waters  decompose  and  disintegrate  aragonite  shells  much 
more  readily  than  shells  formed  of  calcite.  The  difference,  however, 
is  attributed  to  structure  rather  than  to  mineralogical  distinctions. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  while  calcite  organisms  remain  permanently 
in  fossil  form,  aragonite  shells  largely  disappear.  Only  the  larger, 
denser,  heavier  aragonite  structures  seem  to  be  preserved  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Kendall '  has  applied  these  observations  to  the 
study  of  oceanic  oozes.  The  pteropod  shells,  being  mainly  aragonite, 
disappear  below  1,500  fathoms  depth,  while  the  calcitic  globigerina 
is  found  in  ooze  at  2,925  fathoms.  From  the  fact  that  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  England  contains  only  calcite  organisms,  Kendall^  iofers 
that  it  was  deposited  at  a  depth  of  at  least  1,500  fathoms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  chalk  with  the  globigerina  ooze,  but  L. 
Cayeux  *  has  shown  that  the  two  substances  are  markedly  different. 
Chalk,  however,  is  composed  of  organic  remains,  largely  foraminif- 
eral,  and  undoubtedly  represents  ^n  ooze  of  some  kind.'  It  also 
contains  detrital  impurities,  and  in  chalk  from  northern  France 
Cayeux '  has  identified  microscopic  particles  of  quartz,  zircon,  tour- 
maline, rutile,  magnetite,  muscovite,  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  anatase, 
brookite,  chlorite,  staurolite,  garnet,  apatite,  ihnenite,  and  corundum. 
These  impurities  exist  in  very  small  proportions,  and  for  practical 
purposes  chalk  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in 
exceedingly  fine  subdivision. 

In  his  study  of  the  oolites  G.  Linck*  has  shown  that  all  recent 
deposits,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  examine  them,  were  composed  of 

1  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  36,  Proc.,  1879,  p.  56. 

s  Oeol.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  66.    Bee  also  P.  Tesch,  Proc.  Sec.  Sci.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  yol.  11,  lfi08,  p.  296;  A. 
R.  Horwood,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1910,  p.  173;  and  0.  A.  J.  Cole  and  O.  H.  Little,  idem,  1911,  p.  49. 

•  Kept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1896,  p.  789. 

•  Idem,  1896,  p.  791. 

6  M^m.  Soc.  gtel.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  2, 1897,  p.  518. 

•  See  C.  Wyvllle  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  sea,  London,  1874,  pp.  467, 501. 
»0p.clt.,p.257. 

9  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  16,  p.  495.    Lindc  gives  a  good  summary  of  previous  literature  upon  oolite. 
See  also  H.  Fischer,  Monatsh.  Deutsoh.  geol.  Gesoil.,  1910,  p.  247. 
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aragonite,  while  the  older  "fossfl"  occurrences  were  calcite — that  is, 
according  to  his  observations;  oolite  forms  as  aragonite  and  slowly 
changes  to  the  more  stable  calcite.  By  experimenting  directly  with 
sea  water  it  was  found  that  precipitation  with  sodium  or  ammonium 
carbonate  produced  aragonite,  as  determined  by  Meigen's  reaction 
with  cobalt  nitrate.  When  solutions  of  calcium  bicarbonate  alone 
were  allowed  to  evaporate,  Linck  further  found  that  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature  calcite  was  deposited,  but  that  at  60^  arago- 
nite was  formed.  In  sea  water,  then,  the  separation  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  on^  modification  or  the  other  is  conditional  upon  the  proc- 
ess of  precipitation,  and  probably  also  upon  climate.  Where  organic 
decay  is  prominent,  the  ammonium  carbonate  product  thereby  may 
act  as  precipitant,  and  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  warm 
climates  than  in  cold.  The  direct  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate 
is  commonly  in  the  calcite  form,  because  the  temperature  of  oceanic 
water  is  usually  low.  The  two  minerals  in  certain  cases  may  be 
formed  together,  and  this  actually  happens  in  the  growth  of  some 
shells.  A  shell  may  consist  of  a  principal  mass  of  calcite,  coated  by 
a  pearly  layer  of  aragonite,  and  other  associations  of  the  two  species 
in  a  single  animal  are  well  known.  In  the  fossilization  of  such  a 
shell  the  aragonite  portion  is  commonly  destroyed,  while  the  calcitic 
layer  or  fragment  is  preserved. 

In  what  manner  do  plants  and  animals  withdraw  or  segregate 
calcium  carbonate  from  sea  water  ?  To  this  question  there  have  been 
many  answers  proposed,*  but  the  problem  is  essentially  physiological, 
and  its  full  discussion  would  be  inappropriate  here.  Some  of  the 
answers,  however,  were  framed  before  the  modem  theory  of  solutions 
had  been  developed,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  relevant.  It  is  not 
necessary.to  ask  whether  the  living  oiganisms  derive  their  calcareous 
portions  from  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  calcium  or  absorb  the  car- 
bonate directly,  for  tJiese  salts  are  largely  ionized  in  sea  water.  It 
is  only  essential  that  calcium  ions  and  carbonic  ions  shall  be  simul- 
taneously present;  then  the  materials  for  coral  and  shell  building 
are  at  hand.  The  carbonic  ions  may  be  of  atmospheric  origin,  or 
brought  to  the  sea  by  streams,  or  developed  by  the  physiological 
processes  of  marine  animals,  or  a  product  of  organic  decay;  all  of 
these  sources  contribute  to  the  one  end  and  help  to  supply  the  mate- 
rial from  which  limestones  are  made.  Where  marine  life  is  abun- 
dant, there  also  the  carbonic  ions  abound.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
shown  by  W.  L.  Carpenter's  analyses  *  of  the  gases  extracted  from 
sea  water  and  their  correlation  with  the  results  obtained  by  dredging. 
In  one  series  of  three  samples  from  di£Perent  depths,  but  at  the  same 
locaUty,  the  gases  were  composed  as  follows: 

1  See  R.  Braoiu,  Chemische  liinenl<Mde.  pp,  377-^78,  tot  a  sununary  of  this  lubjeet  ^  ^^^  i  ^ 
^o.^»«-.o     -r*   11    >.^,      ,,  «^     ^^*^r  Jigitizedby  VjOOyii^ 
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Ckuea  extracted  from  ua  water  ooUected  at  different  deptJu. 


862CAtllOIDS 

(bottom). 

800  fSatbiims. 

750  f&thcms. 

Oo 

17.22 
34.60 

48.28 

17.79 
48.46 
33.75 

18.76 

Nr*'.:::::. ::::.:..: : 

49.32 

COo 

31.92 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

On  the  bottom,  where  the  proportion  of  CO,  was  highest,  animal 
life  was  abundant,  and  the  dredge  brought  up  a  rich  haul.  At 
another  point,  where  the  COg  at  the  sea  bottom  fell  to  7.93  per  cent, 
the  dredge  made  a  very  bad  haul.  In  short,  from  the  composition 
of  the  dissolved  gases,  it  was  possible  to  assert  whether  living  forms 
were  scarce  or  plentiful  upon  a  particular  point  of  the  ocean  floor. 

The  most  obvious  occurrence  of  limestone  building  from  shells  is 
that  wliich  may  be  observed  on  many  sea  beaches.  The  coquina  of 
Florida  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  kind.  Masses  of  shell  frag- 
ments are  there  compacted  together,  cemented  by  calcium  carbonate 
which  has  been  deposited  from  solution  between  the  bits  of  shell,  and 
a  fairly  substantial  rock,  available  for  building  purposes,  is  produced. 
Some  quartz  sand  is  commingled  with  the  shell  material,  and  at  one 
locaUty,  noted  by  W.  H.  Dall,^  limonite,  deposited  by  a  chalybeate 
spring,  serves  as  the  cementing  substance. 

In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  according  to  J.  Walther,*  calcareous  algse, 
especially  of  the  geniis  IJihMJ^mnwny  are  conspicuous  makers  of 
limestone;  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  elsewhere  by 
others.  LUhoih^mnion  is  a  seaweed  whose  framework  or  skeleton 
consists  of  calcite;  another  genus,  Halimeda,  wliich  is  also  active  in 
limestone  making,  contains  aragonite. 

From  a  genetic  point  of  view  the  coralline  limestones  have  probably 
been  the  limestones  most  carefully  studied.  Their  formation  around 
coral  islands  and  in  coral  reefs  can  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  process  may  be  followed  step  by  step.  First,  the 
living  coral;  then  its  dead  fragments,  broken  into  sand  by  the  waves; 
then  their  cementation  by  solution  and  redeposition  of  calcium  car- 
bonate ;  and  finally  the  solid  rock,  made  up  visibly  of  organic  remains, 
may  be  seen.  In  such  limestones,  according  to  E.  W.  Skeats,*  both 
calcite  and  aragonite  occur,  directly  deposited  from  the  sea  water. 
In  composition,  when  recent,  they  are  like  the  coral  itself,  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  little  organic  matter  is  also  present, 

>  In  C.  Wyville  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  sea,  London,  1874,  pp.  502-511.    On  p.  513  is  given  a  table  ot 
analyses  of  sea  water  by  Frankland,  in  which  the  presence  of  abundant  organic  matter  is  shown. 
*  Am.  Joor.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1887,  p.  163. 
sZeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  GeeeU.,  vol.  37, 1885,  p.  3». 
4  BulL  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.,  toL  43, 1908,  pp.  53-128. 
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some  earthy  matter,  and  very  small  quantities  of  calcium  phosphate. 
In  corals  from  the  Gulf  Stream  S.  P.  Sharpies  *  found  from  95.37 
to  98.07  per  cent  of  CaCO,,  and  0.28  to  0.84  of  CaJP.Og.  These 
results  are  concordant  with  those  obtained  by  many  .other  analysts,^ 
and  need  no  further  illustration  just  now.  The  alteration  of  coral 
rock  to  dolomite  will  be  considered  later. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  evident 
that  important  limestones  may  be  formed  in  various  ways,  which, 
however,  are  chemically  the  same.  Calcium  carbonate,  withdrawn 
from  fresh  or  salt  water,  is  laid  down  under  diverse  conditions, 
yielding  masses  which  resemble  one  another  only  in  composition. 
An  oceanic  ooze  may  produce  a  soft,  flourlike  substance  such  as 
chalk,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sand,  or  one  of  carbonate  and 
mud  or  clay.  Calcium  carbonate,  transported  as  a  silt,  may  soUdify 
to  a  very  smooth,  fine-grained  rock,  while  shells  and  corals  yield  a 
coarse  structure,  full  of  angular  fragments  and  visible  organic  remains. 
Buried  under  othw  sediments,  any  of  these  rocks  may  be  still  further 
modified,  the  fossils  becoming  more  or  less  obhterated,  until  in  the 
extreme  case  of  metamorphism  a  crystalline  limestone  is  formed. 
All  trace  of  organic  origin  has  then  vanished,  a  change  which  both 
heat  and  pressure  have  combined  to  bring  about,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  traces  of  moisture  from  which  few  rocks  are  free.  Several  experi- 
mental investigations  bear  directly  upon  this  class  of  transformations. 

To  illustrate  the  influence  of  pressure  alone,  we  have  an  important 
experiment  by  W.  Spring.*  A  quantity  of  dry,  white  chalk,  inclosed 
in  a  steel  tube,  was  placed  in  a  screw  press  under  a  pressure  of  6,000 
to  7,000  atmospheres,  and  left  there  for  a  little  over  seventeen  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  become  hard  and  smooth,  with  a 
glazed  surface,  and  was  somewhat  discolored  by  u*on  from  the  tube. 
It  was  also  in  part  distinctly  crystalline;  in  short,  it  resembled  to 
some  extent  a  crystalline  limestone,  although  the  change  was  not 
absolutely  complete. 

When  heated  above  redness  at  ordinary  pressures,  limestone  decom- 
poses into  carbon  dioxide  and  lime.  This  is  the  common  change 
produced  in  a  limekiln.  Under  pressure,  however,  this  dissociation 
is  prevented,  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  apparently  fused. 
Over  a  century  ago  Sir  James  Hall^  heated  limestone  in  closed 

1  Am.  Joar.  Set,  dd  ser.,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  108. 

s  See,  for  example,  A.  Ltvenidge,  Proe.  Roy.  See.  Kerr  Seath  Wales,  toI.  14, 1880,  p.  189;  on  eonl  trcm 
New  Hebrides,  and  eonl  rock  from  Duke  of  York  Islttid.  Also  A.  J.  Jokes-Brewa  and  7.  B.  Harrison, 
Quart  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  ml.  47,  1801,  p.  324,  ea  oeral  reeks  from  Barbadets.  A  ntmiber  of  analyses  of 
ooqulna,  ooralUne  limeetenes,  ete.,  are  flTia  in  BtiU.  U.  B.  (Hel.  Surrer  Ne.  3X,  lOM.  Sereiai  analyses 
by  H.  W.  Nichols  appear  in  Pub.  HI,  Field  Columbiaa  Mvs.,  1108,  p.  81. 

>  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Cbemle,  vol.  11, 1896,  p.  100. 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  0, 1812,  p.  71.  The  experiments  were  perionned  in  1805.  For  a 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  Booholz,  Petsholdt,  and  R  ichthofen,  see  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch. 
geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  24,  1872,  pp.  237-241,  Lemberg  criticizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Hall's  data,  and 
eaqpieeaefl  a  strong  doubt  as  to  whether  ftisfon  aotoaily  ooourred . 
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vessels  and  obtained  from  it  a  product  identical  in  general  character 
with  crystalline  marble.  Since  Hall's  time  the  experiment  has  been 
repeated  by  a  number  of  other  investigators,  under  varying  condi- 
tions, ydth  various  degrees  of  success,  and  with  quite  dissimilar 
interpretations.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  Hall  had  fused  lime- 
stone, and  this  behef  was  prevalent  for  many  years.  O.  Rose,^ 
however,  transformed  a  compact  Umestone  into  marble  as  Hall  had 
done,  but  without  evidence  of  fusion;  and  A.  Becker,*  in  a  more 
extended  research,  found  that  by  moderate  heat  and  relatively  sUght 
pressure  calcium  carbonate  could  be  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
mass.  A  fine  powder  of  the  carbonate  even  developed  into  larger 
grains  of  calcite  without  either  fusing  or  softening. 

In  the  experiments  of  H.  Le  Chatelier'  an  actual  fusion  of  the 
carbonate  was  perhaps  effected.  The  chemically  precipitated  car- 
bonate was  inclosed  in  a  steel  cylinder  between  two  pistons,  under  a 
pressiu'e  of  about  1,000  kilograms  to  the  square  centimeter.  Heat 
was  appUed  by  an  electric  current  passing  through  a  spiral  of  plati- 
num wire  embedded  in  the  mass,  and  the  temperature  attained  was 
about  1,050^.  Under  these  conditions  the  calcium  carbonate  near 
the  spiral  was  fused  to  a  translucent  mass  resembling  some  marbles. 
Between  the  fused  and  unfused  portions  there  was  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion, with  no  indication  of  any  intermediate  state.  In  his  second 
paper  Le  Chatelier  states  that  even  at  1,020^  and  under  slight  or 
insignificant  pressiu'e  calcium  carbonate  agglomerates  to  a  crystal- 
line mass.  In  similar  experiments  A.  Joannis  ^  was  able  to  transform 
chalk  into  something  Uke  marble  at  a  temperatiu'e  above  the  melting 
point  of  gold  and  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmospheres.  Joannis  sug- 
gets  that  the  melting  point  of  calcium  carbonate  may  p^haps  be 
lowered  by  pressm-e.  H.  E.  Boeke,*  however,  found  that  although 
the  carbonate  sinters  together  at  temperatures  between  1,400^  and 
1,500°,  under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres  of  carbon  dioxide,  it 
undergoes  partial  dissociation,  but  does  not  appear  to  fuse. 

From  all  of  this  evidence  we  may  conclude  that  the  change  from 
apparently  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  to  a  distinctly  crystalline 
limestone  or  marble  may  be  effected  by  pressure  alone,  heat  alone,  or 
both  together.  Actual  fusion  may  or  may  nor  occur;  at  all  events 
it  seems  to  be  imnecessary.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
water  plays  some  part  in  bringing  about  the  transformation,  for  in 
geological  phenomena  its  influence  is  rarely  excluded.     If  water  did 

>  Pogg.  AnnalQD,  vol.  118, 1863,  p.  666. 

*  HJn.  pet.  mXL,  vol.  7, 1886,  p.  122.   Becker  alao  givei  a  good  summary  of  the  earUer  Uterature  of  tlia 
subject. 

>  Compt-Rend.,  vol.  115, 1892,  pp.  817, 1009.    Two  papers. 
« Idem,  vol.  116, 1892,  pp.  934. 1236.    Two  papers. 

^  Zeltachr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  60, 1906,  p.  244.    Boeke  found  that  aragonlte  is  transformed  into  oatoite 
ftt  about  470*. 
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no  more  than  to  dissolve  and  redeposit  particles  of  carbonate,  it 
would  go  far  toward  producing  the  observed  change  in  structure. 
Under  those  conditions  the  carbonate  would,  in  time,  become  a 
coarsely  crystalline  or  granular  mass  of  calcite. 

The  following  analyses  of  limestones  are  all  taken  from  the  lab- 
oratory records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.^ 

AnalyiesofliTnestones. 

A.  Limestone,  Lee,  Maanehusetts.   Analysis  by  O.  Stelger. 

B.  Limestone,  Silverdale,  Kansas.   Analysis  by  C.  Catlett. 

C^  Lithographic  stone,  Solenhofen,  Bavaria.   Analysis  by  Steiger. 

D.  Oolitic  sand.  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.   Analysis  by  T.  li.  Chatard. 

E.  Coquina,  Key  West,  Florida.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

F.  Recent  coral  {Siderottria),  Bermnda.   Analysis  by  L.  O.  Eakins. 
O.  Composite  analysis,  by  II.  N.  Stokes,  of  346  limestones. 

H.  Composite  analysis  by  Stokes  of  498  limestones  used  for  building  purposes.    Does  the  high  pro- 
portion of  silica  determine  the  availability  of  these  rocks  to  structural  ends? 
Ideally  pure  calcium  carbonate  contains  S6M  per  cent  of  CaO  and  43.96  of  COs. 


SiOa 
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a  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  ^  Includes  organic  matter. 

Limestones  undergo  alteration  in  several  ways.    They  may  be  silic- 
ified  by  percolating  waters,  or  phosphatized,  as  is  often  seen  on 


>  See  Bull.  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  SOl-SSA,  where  234  analyses  of  carbonate  n»ks  are  given.  For  other  data 
see  T.  C.  Hopkins,  Ann.  Kept.  Oeol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  4, 1890;  8.  W.  McCallie,  Bull.  No.  1,  Oeol. 
Survey  Qeorgla,  1904;  F.  G.  Clapp,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  249, 1906,  gives  many  analyses  compiled 
from  the  geological  reports  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  Ries  and  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  No.  44,  New  York  State  Mus., 
1901;  Ries,  Fifty-first  Ann.  Rept.  New  York  State  Mus.,  pt.  2, 1899,  pp.  367-467;  E.  C.  Eckel,  BuU.  U.  8. 
Oeol.  Survey  No.  248, 1905,  on  cement  materials;  W.  G.  liiller,  Rept.  Bur.  Mines  (Ontario),  pt.  2, 1904; 
T.  C.  Hopkhisand  0.  E.  Siebenthal,  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept  Dept.  Geology , etc.,  Indiana,  1896,  pp.  298-427. 
On  the  evolution  of  limestones  and  the  relation  of  their  composition  to  geologto  age  see  R.  A.  Daly,  Boll. 
Geol.  8oc.  Amertoa,  1900,  vol.  20,  p.  168. 
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guano  islands.^  By  oxidation  of  inclosed  pyrite,  acid  sulphates  can 
be  formed,  and  these  will  alter  the  limestone  partially  or  entirely  to 
gypsiun.  Acid  waters  dissolve  limestone  with  evohition  of  carbon 
dioxide;  and  some  effervescent  springs  may  owe  their  sparkling 
qualities  to  reactions  of  this  kind.  A  honeycombed  limestone  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Huron  was  possibly  corroded  by  water  of  an  acid  type. 
R.  Bell  *  found  the  water  of  the  lake  over  the  limestones  to  be  distinctly 
acid,  the  acidity  having  been  possibly  derived  from  sulphides  in 
Huronian  rocks  to  the  northward.  By  thermal  metamorphism  a  lime- 
stone may  be  profoimdly  altered;  but  that  class  of  changes  is  to  be 
considered  in  another  chapter.  By  far  the  most  import«ait  alteration, 
however,  is  that  produced  by  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide, 
especiaUy  meteoric  waters.  These  dissolve  limestone,  and  the  caverns 
formed  in  limestone  regions  are  produced  in  this  way.  Great  masses 
of  limestone  are  thus  removed,  to  be  deposited,  generally  in  a  diffused 
form,  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  insoluble  residual  impurities 
are  left  behind,  in  the  form  of  sand,  clay,  ores  of  manganese  and  iron, 
etc.*  Some  analyses  of  such  residual  clays  are  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  These  residues  are  very  variable  in  composition,  and  rarely 
approximate  to  kaolin.  This  point  was  developed  by  H.  Le  Chate- 
Uer,*  who  dissolved  several  calcareous  marls  in  acetic  acid,  and 
analyzed  the  residual  silicates.  Kaolinite  was  not  foimd  in  them;, 
but  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum,  ill  defined  and  impure,  were  gen- 
erally obtained.  In  one  sample  from  the  French  Congo,  the  residue 
was  a  silicate  of  magnesiimi.  According  to  A.  L.  Ewing,*  the  rate  of 
limestone  erosion  in  Spring  Creek  valley.  Center  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, amounts  to  275  tons  per  square  mile  per  annimi.*  This  cor- 
responds to  a  lowering  of  the  land  surface  in  that  region  of  about  1 
foot  in  nine  thousand  years. 

DOI^OMITE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  upon  limestone,  the  magnesian  varieties 
have  been  purposely  left  out  of  account.  They  represent  transitions 
from  calcimn  carbonate  to  dolomite,  CaMg(00,)3>  a  rock  of  great 
importance  both  practically  and  theoretically,  and  one  which  de- 
mands separate  consideration.    In  addition  to  dolomite,  it  is  neces- 

1  On  the  slliciflcatlon  of  llnifistones  see  F.  Kuhlmazin,  Ann.  Chem.  Fharm.,  vol.  41, 1842,  p.  220;  J.  Lem- 
berg,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.,  vol.  28, 1876,  p.  562;  and  W.  Clemm,  Inaog.  Diss.  Freiburg,  1900. 
On  the  smciflcatlon  of  fossils,  R.  S.  Baasler,  Proc.  U.  8.  Not.  Mns.,  vol.  85, 1906,  p.  133.  On  lihosphatln- 
tion  see  R.  Irvine  and  W.  8.  Anderaon,  Proo.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  52;  L.  Oassner,  Inaog. 
Diss.  Freiburg,  1906,  and  references  in  the  section  on  phosphate  rock  in  the  preoodlng  chapter. 

•  BuU.  Oeol.  Soc.  AmeHca,  vol.  6,  1894,  p.  302. 

>  See  I.  C.  Russell,  BuU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Sorver  No.  52, 1889,  for  a  dJscnaslon  of  this  subject.    Runell  regards 
the  Clinton  iron  ores  of  Alabama  as  residues  of  thia  kind,  but  his  viewB  on  that  matter  havB  been  oontested. 
«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  118, 1894,  p.  262. 

•  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  29, 1886,  p.  29. 

•  Or  29.173  grams  per  square  meter. 
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sary  also  to  consider  magnesium  carbonate  itself,  magnesite,  and  its 
hydrous  derivatives;  of  which  several  are  known.  Like  calcium  car- 
bonate, these  species  originate  in  very  different  ways,  and  some  of 
the  processes  by  which  they  form  must  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  serpentine  later.  Only  the  compoimds  of  sedi- 
mentary or  oi^anic  origin  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

The  double  carbonate,  dolomite,  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
several  methods,  and  its  accidental  formation  has  also  been  observed. 
C.  de  Marignac  ^  obtained  it  by  heating  calcium  carbonate  with  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  to  200^,  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmos- 
pheres. J.  Durocher'  heated  fragments  of  porous  limestone  with 
dry  magnesium  chloride  to  dull  redness  in  a  closed  gun  barrel,  in 
such  manner  that  the  carbonate  was  impregnated  by  the  vapor  of  the 
chloride.  Under  those  conditions  the  limestone  was  partly  changed 
to  dolomite.  The  local  formation  of  dolomite  by  volcanic  action  is 
explained  by  this  experiment,  but  that  mode  of  occurrence  is  of 
minor  import.  G.  Sainte-Oaire  Deville'  saturated  chalk  with  a 
solution  of  magnesiimi  chloride  and  heated  the  mass  upon  a  sand 
bath.  A  partifJ  replacement  of  lime  by  magnesia  was  thus  effected, 
and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  corals.  A.  von  Morlot,^  by 
heating  powdered  calcite  ¥ath  magnesium  sulphate  to  200^  in  a  sealed 
tube,  transformed  the  carbonate  into  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  gyp- 
sum. This  reaction  had  been  suggested  by  Haidinger,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  frequent  association  of  the  two  last-named  species. 
The  process,  however,  is  reversible,  and  solutions  of  gypsum  will 
transform  dolomite  into  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 
Efflorescences  of  the  latter  salt  are  not  uncommon  in  gypsum  quar- 
ries, and  II.  C.  Sorby^  has  observed  them  in  Permian  limestones. 
Because  of  this  reaction,  according  to  Sorby,  the  upper  beds  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  are  often  more  calcareous  than  the  lower.  Their 
content  in  magnesia  has  been  diminished  in  this  way. 

The  elaborate  experiments  of  T.  Sterry  Hunt  *  upon  the  precipi- 
tation of  calciiun  and  magnesium  carbonates,  especially  by  alkaline 
carbonates  from  bicarbonate  solutions,  are  too  complex  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  full  sunmiary  here.  In  most  of  the  experiments 
mixtures  of  calcium  carbonate  with  the  hydrated  magnesium  com- 
pound were  obtained.  When,  however,  the  pasty  mass  formed  by 
precipitating  the  two  carbonates  together  was  heated  to  temperatures 
above  120^,  union  took  place  and  dolomite  was  formed.    From  the 

1  Cited  in  a  memoir  by  A.  Fevie,  Compt.  Rend.,  voi.  28,  IMO,  p.  SM. 

s  Idem,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  64. 

«Idem,  vol.  47, 18fi8,  p.  91. 

« Jahresber.  Chemle,  1847-48,  p.  1290.    Also  Compt.  Rend.,  yol.  26, 1848,  p.  ail. 

•  Rept.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  Sd.,  1866,  p.  77. 

•Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1869,  pp.  170, 366;  vol.  42, 1866,  p.  40. 
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fact  that  a  sedimentary  dolomite  could  thus  be  produced,  Hunt  con- 
cluded that  dolomite  is  generally  a  chemical  precipitate,  a  view  which 
is  not  widely  held  to-day. 

Still  more  recently  G.  Linck  ^  has  reported  a  synthesis  of  dolomite 
effected  in  the  following  way:  Solutions  of  magnesium  chloride, 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  ammonium  sesquicarbonate  were  mixed, 
and  to  the  mixture  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  added.  An 
amorphous  precipitate  formed,  which  upon  prolonged  gentle  heating 
in  a  sealed  tube  became  crystalline,  and  had  the  composition  and 
optical  properties  of  dolomite.  Ldnck  believes  that  the  conditions  of 
this  synthesis  are  fulfilled  in  nature,  and  that  ammonium  salts  derive<l 
from  oiganic  decomposition  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  marine  dolomite. 

In  several  instances  the  deposition  of  magnesian  travertine  and 
even  of  crystallized  dolomite  from  natural  waters  has  been  observed. 
According  to  J.  Girardin,*  the  travertine  formed  by  the  mineral 
spring  of  St.  Allyre,  near  Clermont,  in  France,  is  rich  in  magnesium 
carbonate.  In  recent  travertine  he  found  28.80  per  cent  of  MgCO, 
with  24.40  of  CaCO,,  and  in  old  travertine  the  proportions  were  26.86 
and  40.22,  respectively.  Whether  this  represents  dolomite  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  carbonates  was  not  determined.  A.  Moitessier*  foimd 
that  in  a  badly  closed  bottle  of  water  from  another  French  spring 
distinct  crystals  of  dolomite  had  been  deposited.  In  another  water 
from  a  hot  spring  near  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  transported  to  Paris 
in  a  sealed  tube,  similar  crystals  were  found  by  A.  Terrell.*  From 
this  observation  Lartet  concludes  that  the  dolomites  of  the  Dead  Sea 
region  were  probably  formed  through  the  impregnation  of  limestones 
by  magnesian  waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  E.  von  Gorup-Besanez '  found  that  springs 
from  the  dolomites  of  the  Jura,  which  contain  calcium  and  magne- 
sium carbonates  in  the  dolomite  ratio,  deposit  the  mixed  salts  upon 
evaporation  and  not  the  double  compound.  Gorup-Besanez  observed, 
however,  that  carbonated  waters,  acting  upon  dolomite,  dissolve  the 
mineral  with  its  ratios  undisturbed.  The  occurrence  of  dolomite 
geodes  in  magnesian  limestones  would  seem  to  show  that  in  such  cases 
at  least  the  double  salt  can  be  re-formed.  Similar  results  were  earlier 
obtained  by  T.  Scheerer,'  when  artificial  solutions  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  bicarbonate  were  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  at 
ordinary  temperatures.    Only  mixtures  were  formed,  no  dolomite. 

ilionatsh.  Deutsch.  geoL  G«m1].,  1909,  p.  230.    W.  lielgen  (Geol.  Rundaohau,  voL  1,  1010,  p.  131) 
repeated  Llnck's  experiment,  but  ansuooenfally. 
s  Annates  dee  mines,  3d  ser.,  vol.  11, 1887,  p.  460. 
s  jahresber.  Chemle,  1866,  p.  178. 
« Cited  by  L.  Lartet,  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1886,  p.  750. 

*  Lieblg's  Annalen,  8th  Supp.  Bd.,  1872,  p.  280. 

•  Neufis  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  1. 
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He  also  found  that  powdered  chalk  precipitated  magnesium  carbon- 
ate from  a  bicarbonate  solution,  although  carbonated  waters  dissolved 
calcium  carbonate  out  of  magneeian  limestones.  The  last  observa- 
tion;  however;  had  been  made  by  other  chemists  previously. 

In  Hunt's  investigations  it  became  evident  that  temperature  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  The  same  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  from  F.  Hoppe-Seyler's  experiments.^  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  acting  upon 
calcium  carbonate  for  several  months  yielded  no  dolomite.  Sea 
water  mixed  with  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  after  standing  four  months  in  a  closed  flask,  also 
failed  to  form  dolomite.  But  when  magnesium  salts  or  sea  water 
were  heated  with  calcuim  carbonate  in  sealed  tubes,  then  both  dolo- 
mite and  magnesite  were  formed.  Carbonate  of  lime,  heated  to  over 
100^  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  bicarbonate,  gave  this  result. 

In  the  earlier  researches  upon  the  conversion  of  limestone  into 
dolomite  little  or  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  min- 
eralogical  character  of  the  initial  substance.  In  C.  Element's  ex- 
periments ^  aragonite,  the  less  stable  form  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
the  fonn  which  is  abundant  in  coral  reefs,  was  especially  studied. 
It  was  found  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
at  60^,  would  partially  transform  aragonite  into  magnesium  carbon- 
ate, and  coral  was  altered  in  the  same  way.  Calcite,  by  similar  treat- 
ment, was  but  slightly  attacked.  Magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride,  used  together,  altered  aragonite  strongly,  forming  a  product 
containing  as  high  as  41.5  per  cent  of  MgOO,.  Normal  dolomite, 
ideally  pure,  would  contain  45.7  per  cent.  Magnesium  chloride 
proved  to  be  less  active  than  the  sulphate.  The  products  of  these 
reactions  consisted,  however,  not  of  dolomite,  but  of  the  mixed  car- 
bonates, and  Klement  suggests  that  mixtures  of  this  kind  would  prob- 
ably, iQ  time,  reciystallize  into  the  double  salt.  He  attributes  the 
formation  of  dolomite  to  the  action  of  sea  water  in  closed  lagoons 
upon  aragonite — that  is,  upon  coral  rock.  The  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  is  often  the  parent  of  dolomite.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  aragonite  is  not  the  only  parent  of  dolomite, 
for  pseudomorphs  of  dolomite  after  calcite  are  well  known.* 

Two  other  investigations  upon  the  synthesis  of  dolomite  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  L.  Bourgeois  and  H.  Traube  *  obtained  it  by  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and  potas- 

1  Zeitschr.  Deutach.  geoL  Oesell.,  vol  27, 1875,  p.  fi09.  In  this  oonnectlon  it  may  be  noted  that  H.  C.  Sorby 
(Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  35,  Proc.,  1879,  p.  56)  found  that  loeland  spar,  in  a  solution  of  magnesium 
otilorlde,  became  slowly  Incrusted  with  magnesium  carbonate. 

s  Bull.  Soc.  beige  gfol.,  voL  9,  M6m.  3, 1805.  Mhi.  pet.  Hitt.,  vol.  14, 1894,  p.  526.  See  also  experimentB 
by  O.  Mahler;  Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1906. 

*  See  Blum's  Fseudomoiphosen,  p.  51,  and  Nachtng,  p.  28. 

«  BnlL  8oo.  mis.,  voL  16, 1892,  p.  13. 
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slum  cyanate,  KCNO,  to  130^  in  a  sealed  tube.  This  mode  of  pro- 
duction has  no  geologieal  signifiGance,  except  in  eo  far  as  it  shows 
that  the  necessary  carbonic  acid  may  be  supplied  from  organic  or 
semiorganic  sources.  Such  sources  are  considered  by  F.  W.  Ffaff/ 
who  has  shown  that  the  products  of  orgtuiie  decomposition,  as 
derived  from  the  coral*4>uilding  organisms;  probably  take  part  in 
the  dolomitic  process.  Not  alone  carbonic  acid  is  gesierated  during 
organic  decay,  but  ammonium  carbonate^  ammonium  sulphide^  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  also  produced,  and  tiiese  compounds,  accord- 
ing to  Pfaff,  appear  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  In  a 
later  paper,  however,  Pfaff '  states  tixat  when  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  for  a  long  time  through  a  warm  solution  of  the 
sulphates  and  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calciumi  the  solution,  upon 
slow  evaporation  at  a  temperature  of  20^  to  25^,  yields  a  residue 
which  contains  a  double  carbonate  insoluble  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid.  That  is,  under  these  conditions,  which  might  be  approximately 
paralleled  in  the  concentration  of  sea  water,  dolomite  may  be  formed. 
<  Under  certain  exceptional  conditions  magnesium  carbonate  may 
be  deposited  alone.  A  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  on  evaporating 
spontaneously,  forms  the  hydrous  salt  MgCOg.SH^O,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rare  mineral  nesquehonite.  This  species,  described 
by  F.  A.  Gfenth  and  S.  L.  Penfield,^  from  the  Nesquehoning  anthra- 
cite mine  in  Pennsylvania,  was  th^e  produced  by  the  alteration  of  a 
basic  carbonate,  lansfordite,^  3MgCO,.Mg(OH)3.2lH30,  which  first 
formed  as  stalactites  in  one  of  the  galleries.  Nesquehonite  has  siace 
been  identified  by  C.  FriedeP  as  a  similar  formation  in  a  French 
coal  mine.  Such  stalactiform  minerals  are  obviously  deposited  from 
solution  in  carbonated  waters. 

The  term  ''dolomite"  is  sometimes  loosely  used  by  geologists  as 
equivalent  to  magnesian  limestone.  Any  limestone  containing 
notable  amounts  of  magnesia  may  be  described  by  this  name.  Prop- 
erly, the  word  should  be  restricted  to  the  definite  double  carbonate, 
which  occurs  both  as  a  well-crystallized  mineral  and  as  a  massive 
rock.  When,  after  allowing  for  natural  impurities,  the  molecular 
ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  such  a  rock  is  1:1,  it  is  legitimately,  at 
least  iQ  most  cases,  a  dolomite,  but  exceptional  mixtures  are  of  course 
possible.  Ordinarily,  a  magnesian  limestone  is  a  mixture  of  dolo- 
mite and  calcite,  with  such  impurities  as  sedimentary  rocks  and  lime- 

1  NeuQS  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  9, 1894,  p.  485.    A  later  paper  by  Pfafl  is  published  in  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  529. 

*  Gentralbl.  ]i£iii.|  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  p.  659.  PCofl  regards  pressure  as  an  Important  tactor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  dolomite.  His  conclusions  are  criticized  in  an  important  paper  by  E.  PhiUppi  (Nenes  Jahrb. 
Festband,  1907,  p.  397),  who  cites  evidence  to  show  that  certain  dolomitio  nodules  have  been  formed  by 
chemical  precipitation.  F.  Tucan  (Gentralbl.  Mhi.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  606)  finds  that  the  Eaist  dolo- 
mites of  Croatia  contain  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate,  which  suggests  a  marine  origin. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  39, 1890,  p.  121. 

*  Described  by  Qenth,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  14, 1888,  p.  2S5. 

*  Bull.  8oc.  min.,  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  60.  See  also  H.  Leitmeier  (Zeitscfar.  Kryst.  Mtai.,  vol.  47, 1900, p.  U9) 
on  the  deposition  of  magnesian  hydfocarbonates  by  the  minenl  springs  of  Rohitsoh,  Styria. 
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stones  in  general  are  likely  to  contain.  In  these  rocks  the  ratio  of 
lime  to  magnesia  is  greater  than  1:1;  but  in  computation  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  dolomites  contain  iron,  which  replaces 
magnesia  in  equivalent  amounts.  Ferruginous  dolomite,  or  ankerite, 
is  not  rare.  All  the  iron  of  a  carbonate  rock,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  carbonate.  It  may  be  present  as  hydroxide  or 
in  claylike  impuritioi,  and  these  possibilities  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  interpretation  of  the  dolomites.  In  some  cases  free 
magnesian  carbonates  must  also  be  considered,  and  in  certain  alter- 
ation products,  brucite,  MgOgH,,  may  also  occur.  Commonly  the 
dolomites  are  fairly  simple  in  composition  and  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting the  analyses  rarely  arise. 

In  the  study  of  natural  dolomites  as  well  as  in  the  synthetic  ex- 
periments which  have  just  been  described,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  the  separate  carbonates  and  the  true  double 
salt.  In  most  cases  this  is  easily  done  by  taking  advantage  of  differ- 
ences in  solubility.  Calcite  and  aragonite  dissolve  easily  in  weak 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid;  dolomite  and  magnesite,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  are  attacked  slowly.^  These  magnesian  carbonates 
are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
resistant  to  admit  of  a  rough  separation  from  calcite,  and  their  subse- 
quent identification.  From  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  calcite,  cold 
dilute  acetic  acid  will  dissolve  the  latter  mineral,  leaving  nearly  all 
of  the  dolomite  imattacked.  From  mixtures  of  calcite  and  magne- 
site, on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  lime  will  be  thus  removed.  Some 
magnesia  also  may  pass  into  solution,  for  as  Vesterberg  has  shown, 
there  are  magnesian  carbonates,  probably  basic  or  hydrous,  which 
dissolve  with  ease.  Magnesite  is  even  more  refractory  toward  sol- 
vents than  dolomite. 

Furthermore,  discrimination  between  calcite  and  dolomite  can  be 
effected  by  microchemical  tests.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  that 
described  by  J.  Lemberg,*  whose  reagent  consists  of  a  solution  of 
aluminum  chloride  and  haBmatoxylin  (extract  of  logwood).  This 
reagent  deposits  a  violet  coating  upon  calcite  surfaces,  but  leaves 
dolomite  uncolored.  According  to  F.  Cornu,'  the  two  minerals  are 
easily  distinguished  by  covering  the  powdered  material  with  water 
and  adding  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution.  Calcite  gives 
a  strong  coloration;  dolomite  is  affected  but  slightly.     E.  Hinden* 

1  Upon  these  differences  In  solubility,  there  is  an  abundant  literature,  which  has  been  well  summarized 
by  A.  Vesterberg,  Bull.  Oeol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  5, 1901,  p.  97;  vol.  6. 1905,  p.  254.  See  also  the  synthetic 
papers  already  cited,  and  Haushofer,  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  MOnchen,  vol.  11, 18S1,  p.  220. 

>  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  p.  357.  In  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  489,  Lemberg  describes  tests 
based  upon  the  use  of  ferric  chloride  and  ammonium  sulphide.  In  a  still  earlier  paper  (op.  cit. ,  vol.  24, 1872, 
p.  226)  Lemberg  gives  tests  with  silver  nitrate,  which  stains  calcite  and  dolomite,  after  igxJtlon,  unequally. 
See  also  Otto  Meyer,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  31, 1879,  p.  445. 

>  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1900,  p.  550. 

4  Verhandl.  Naturforsch.  QeseU.  Basel,  vol.  15, 1908,  p.  201.  O.  Mahler  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1906) 
finds  the  ferric  chloride  unaatlsfBotory,  but  obtained  good  results  with  the  copper  salt. 
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states  that  limestone  is  colored  red-brown  by  ferric  chloride  solution, 
and  blue  by  copper  sulphate,  dolomite  remaining  unchanged. 

So  far  as  the  experimental  evidence  goes,  dolomite  can  be  formed 
in  several  ways.  In  specific  cases,  however,  field  evidence  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  First,  dolomite  may  exist  as  a  true  chemical  sedi- 
ment, although  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  probably  rare.  G.  Leube ' 
described  a  "fresh-water  dolomite"  near  Ulm,  in  Bavaria;  and  C. 
W.  Oumbel,'  studying  the  dolomites  of  the  same  region,  which  are 
interbedded  with  limestones,  likewise  asserts  their  sedimentary  ori- 
gin. T.  Scheerer '  also  argues  that  the  oldest  dolomites  were  formed 
as  chemical  precipitates;  and  T.  Sterry  Hunt's*  positive  views  on 
this  subject  are  well  known.  Hunt's  experiments  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  sediments  of  dolomite  may  perhaps  be  formed;  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  algaa  may  precipitate  mixed  carbonates  just  as  they 
do  calcareous  marl.  When  the  carbonates  are  thrown  down  together, 
heat  and  pressure  may  combine  to  bring  about  their  union.  These 
suggestions  relate  to  possibilities  only;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
positively  that  dolomites  are  ever  formed  on  a  large  scale  by  direct 
sedimentation. 

Magnesian  carbonates  are,  however,  deposited  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate by  marine  organisms,  albeit  in  small  relative  amounts.  G.  Forch- 
hanmier^  made  many  analyses  of  shells  and  corals,  finding  mag- 
nesium carbonate  in  them  in  percentages  ranging  from  0.15  to  7.64, 
1  per  cent  being  rather  above  the  average.  This  result  has  been  con- 
firmed by  many  other  investigators.  In  LUJioihamnium  nodosum 
Gtimbel*  found  2.66  per  cent  of  MgO  and  47.14  of  CaO;  and  A.  G.  Hog- 
bom  ^  in  fourteen  analyses  of  algaB  belonging  to  this  genus  reports 
from  1.95  to  13.19  per  cent  of  MgCO,.  To  these  higher  figures  refer- 
ence will  be  made  later.  In  the  skeleton  of  a  recent  crinoid,  H.  W. 
Nichols®  found  about  11  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate,  a  result 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  C.  Palmer  in  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 

From  these  data  it  is  clear  that  limestones  formed  by  marine 
organisms  must  contain  magnesia,  and  evidence  shows  that  as  a  rule 
they  contain  rather  more  of  it  proportionally  than  the  remains  from 
which  they  are  made.     The  analyses  of  oceanic  oozes  collected  by  the 

Challenger  expedition,  as  discussed  by  Hogbom,*  show  this  fact  very 

I  "         ■     ■  I II .    .  I  ■ 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  1840,  p.  371. 

>  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  IfQnchen,  1871,  Heft  1,  p.  45. 

>  Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  1. 

« See  Chemical  and  geological  essays,  p.  80,  and  the  literature  already  cited. 
»  Neues  Jahrb.,  18S2,  p.  851. 

•  Abhandl.  Alcad.  MOnchen,  vol.  11, 1871,  p.  26. 

f  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  vol.  1,  p.  262.    The  analyses  were  made  by  a  number  of  chemists  for  HOgbom, 
who  gives  data  for  several  shells  and  ooials  also.    In  the  latter  organisms  the  magnesia  was  low. 

•  Pub.  No.  Ill,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  1906,  p.  31.    See  also  A.  H.  Clark,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus., 
vol.  39, 1911,  p.  487. 

*0p.cit.,p.267. 
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welly  and  also  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  magnesium  carbonate 
to  accumulate,  while  the  more  soluble  calcium  carbonate  is  dissolved 
away.  That  is,  by  the  leaching  of  these  deposits  they  become  rela- 
tively enriched  in  magnesia,  until  in  the  extreme  cases  something 
very  near  the  true  dolomite  ratio  is  attained.  In  short,  a  dolomite 
may  be  produced  by  concentration  from  a  magnesian  limestone,  and 
either  sea  water  or  percolating  waters  of  atmospheric  origin  may 
operate  in  this  way.  Ghrandjean  ^  was  probably  the  first  to  interpret 
certain  dolomites  as  having  been  formed  by  this  process;  a  view  which 
various  other  writers  have  adopted  and  which  is  well  developed  in 
Hogbom's  memoir.  Hdgbom,  in  addition  to  the  facts  already  cited, 
brings  other  important  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  He 
shows  that  stalactites  from  caverns  in  the  coral  rocks  of  Bermuda 
contain  only  0.18  to  0.68  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate,  while  the 
rocks  themselves  carry  about  five  times  as  much.'  Here  the  lime 
salt  has  dissolved  much  more  freely  than  the  magnesium  compound. 
Hdgbom  also  studied  the  marine  marls  of  Sweden,  and  found  that 
the  transported  material  contained  progressively  larger  proportions 
of  magnesium  carbonate,  as  its  distance  from  the  parent  limestone 
increased.  Near  its  point  of  origin  the  marl  carried  3.7  parts  of 
MgCO,  to  100  of  CaCOgj  and  from  these  figures  the  ratio  was 
gradually  raised  to  36  MgCO,  and  100  CaCO,.  In  these  finely 
divided  sediments  the  leaching  out  of  calcium  carbonate  by  atmos- 
pheric and  glacial  waters  is  natiu*ally  rapid,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  dolomitic  portion  is  effected  with  great  ease.  This  mode  of 
concentration,  then,  must  be  recognized  as  real,  and  as  accounting 
in  part  at  least  for  the  formation  of  dolomite.'  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  story.    It  accounts  for  some  occurrences,  but  not  all. 

Coral  rock,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  in  the  living  forms  is  mineralogically  aragonite.  But 
in  1843  J.  D.  Dana,^  in  a  rock  from  the  coral  island  of  Makatea,  in 
the  Pacific,  reported  magnesium  carbonate  to  the  extent  of  38.07  per 
cent.  This  approached  the  dolomite  ratio,  which  requires  45.7  per 
cent,  and  the  thought  was  at  once  su^ested  that  the  rock  had  been 
dolomitized  by  the  introduction  of  magnesia  from  sea  water,  the 
latter  having  possibly  been  first  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
shallow  lagoon. 

Since  Dana's  observation  was  made,  many  other  investigators 
have  recorded  similar  enrichments  of  coral  reefs,  and  the  synthetic 

1  NeueB  Jahrb.,  1844,  p.  643. 

I  It  Is  well  known  that  stalactites  from  cavenis  In  dolomitlo  limestones  consist  essentially  of  caldum 
carbonate,  with  little  or  no  magnesia. 

» For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  side  of  the  dolomite  problem  see  Q .  Bischof,  Lehrbuch  der  chemisohen 
und  physikaliflohen  Oeologie,  ad  ed.,  pp.  59-1)1.  The  older  data  an  well  summarised.  Bee  also  C.  W.  Hall 
and  F.  W.  Sardeson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6, 1894,  p.  189. 

4  See  Dana's  Corel  and  coral  islands,  8d  ed.,  p.  393.  Analyses  by  B.  Silllman,  Jr.  The  Island  is  called 
MetiabyDana. 
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experiments  of  Tarious  chemists,  m  cited  in  the  preeeding  pages,  ha^e 
shown  that  the  indicated  reaction  can  actuail  j  take  place.  Kleameat's 
experiments,  especially,  have  helped  to  make  this  point  clear.  In  a 
coral  reef  from  Porta  do  Mangue,  Braxil,  J.  C.  Branner  ^  reports 
6.95  per  cent  of  magnesia,  equivalent  to  14«5  of  carbonate,  while  the 
corals  themselves  continued  only  0.20  to  0.99  per  cent  of  MgO.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  large  number  of  sindlar  cases  have 
been  observed,  the  analyses  by  E.  W.  Skeats  ^  rising  to  a  maximum 
of  43.3  per  cent  of  MgCO,.  From  instances  of  this  kind,  and  from 
the  resemblance  of  many  dolomites  to  reef  rocks,  it  has  been  com- 
monly inferred  that  dolomitisation  is  generally,  or  at  least  often, 
effected  in  this  way,  lime  being  gradually  removed  and  replaced  by 
magnesia  from  the  sea." 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  mode  of  transformation  is 
furnished  by  the  borings  on  the  atoll  of  Pimafuti,  as  discussed  by 
J.  W.  Judd.*  The  principal  boring  was  driven  to  a  depth  of  over 
1,100  feet  through  coral  and  coral  rock  all  the  way,  and  samples 
of  the  cores  were  analyzed  for  practically  every  10  feet  of  the  dis- 
tance. From  the  table  of  data  presented  by  Judd,  the  following 
figures  are  selected: 

Magnesium  carbonate  in  horingB  on  atoll  of  Funafuti. 


Depth,  f€et. 

Percentago 
MflCOi. 

Depth,  feet. 

Pereeota^ 
MgOO* 

4 

4.23 

295 

3.6 

13 

7.62 

400 

3.1 

15 

16.4 

500 

2.7 

20 

11.99 

598 

1.06 

26 

16.0 

640 

26.33 

65 

5.85 

698 

40.04 

110 

2.11 

795 

88.92 

159 

0.79 

898 

39.99 

200 

2.7 

1,000 

40. 5e 

250 

4.9 

1,114 

41.05 

These  figures  are  very  ronarkable.  They  show,  first,  an  enrichment 
in  magnesium  carbonate  near  the  surface,  then  an  irregular  rising 
and  falling  in  much  smaller  amounts,  while  below  700  feet  the  ap- 
proach to  a  dolomite  ratio  is  apparent.  The  surface  enrichment  Judd 
attributes  to  a  possible  leaching  out  of  lime  salts,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties may  be  due  in  part  to  diifferenoes  in  the  proportions  of  the  various 

1  BuU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zooh,  vol.  44, 1W4,  p.  9M.  AnalTVis  of  roek  by  R.  E.  Swiitt,  of  the  MMk  bj  L.  R. 
Lenox. 

s  Idem,  vol.  42, 1903,  pp.  6S-1M. 

>  See  R.  Haxtaiew,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeel.  See.,  tbI.  15,  ItM,  p.  108,  on  dolMntte  near  Cork,  iMleiid.  Also 
G.  Doelter  and  R.  Hoemee,  Jabrb.  K.-k.  geot  Rehteanatalt,  vol.  26,  p.  203.  These  autbofs  glvt  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  dolomltizatlon,  down  to  1876,  the  date  of  their  memoir. 

i  The  atoU  of  Funafuti,  published  by  the  Royal  Sodety,  London,  1904.  For  Judd's  report  on  the  chem- 
ical examination,  see  pp.  362^380. 
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reef-forming  organisms.  Some  of  these  are  more  soluble  than  otherS; 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Alg0B^  especially  LUhotJuminion  and  J?aZi- 
medaj  are  abundant  at  Funafuti,  and  Judd  suggests  that  the  abnor- 
mally high  magnesia  found  by  Hogbom  in  these  organisms  may  also 
be  due  to  leaching,  possibly  aided  by  carbon  dioxide  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  plants  after  death.  The  replacement  of  lime  by 
magnesia  extracted  from  sea  water  probably  takes  place  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  two  distinct  processes  combine  to  produce  the  final 
result.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  core,  which 
were  the  earliest  deposited  and  have  therefore  been  acted  upon  for 
the  longest  time,  are  the  most  completely  changed. 

In  this  double  process  of  leaching  and  replacement,  we  find  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of  dolomitization  in  coral 
reefs.  It  is,  however,  not  general,  as  the  following  analyses  by 
George  Steiger,^  of  borings  from  an  artesian  well  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  clearly  show: 

Ltme  and  magnma  in  borings  at  Key  West. 


Depth,  feet. 

PcroBTitagB 
CaO. 

Peramtage 
MgO. 

Depth,  feet. 

Peroentago 
CaO. 

Percentage 
MgO. 

25 

54.03 

0.29 

1,325 

54.49 

0.62 

100 

54.01 

.77 

1,400 

55.12 

.30 

150 

54.38 

.86 

1,475 

54.48 

.73 

350 

51.46 

1.67 

1,625 

53.90 

1.14 

600 

48.87 

2.50 

1,850 

54.28 

1.12 

775 

46.53 

6.70 

2,000 

54.02 

1.06 

1,125 

53.84 

.86 

Here  there  is  a  progressive  magnesian  enrichment  down  to  775 
feet,  and  then  a  falling  off,  but  no  such  thorough  alteration  appears 
as  at  Funafuti.  What  different  conditions  may  have  existed  to 
account  for  these  differences  of  composition  is  not  known. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  dolomitization  by  replacement  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  action  of  sea  water  upon  coral  reefs.  Magnesian 
spring  waters  may  be  equally  effective,  and  are  so  locally,  as  observed 
by  J.  E.  Spun* '  in  the  rocks  about  Aspen,  Colorado.  In  that  region 
hot  springs  containing  magnesium  are  manifestly  operative  in  trans- 
forming limestone  to  dolomite.  But  large  areas  of  dolomite  are  not 
likely  to  originate  in  that  way.  Where,  however,  Umestones  are 
situated  near  magnesian  eruptive  rocks,  dolomitization  due  to  this 
cause  is  to  be  anticipated. 

1  Analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Publlahed  In  full  In  Bull. 
No.  228, 1904,  p.  309.    Boring  described  by  E.  O.  Hovey,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  28, 1896,  p.  63. 

t  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  31, 1898,  p.  206.  Spurr  (p.  210;  also  reports  an  Interesting  sillcification  of 
limestones,  which  Is  visible  in  all  its  stages.  The  final  product  is  made  up  of  quartz  grains.  The  mag- 
nesian enrichment  of  slates  at  the  expense  of  sea  water  has  been  desotlbed  by  J,  A.  Phillips,  Quart.  Jour. 
Geol.  See,  vol.  81, 1876,  p.  324. 
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The  following  analyses  of  magnesian  limestones  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.^  Other  analyses 
in  abundance  are  scattered  through  the  literature  of  limestones. 

Analyses  ofmagnenan  limestones. 

A.  Green  Peak  Qoarry,  Donet,  Vennont.    Analysla  by  Qemse  Stelflor.    Desolbed  by  T.  N.  Dale  in 
Bull.  No.  195, 1902. 

B.  "  Knox  dolomite,"  MoirlsvlUe,  Alabama.    Analysis  by  W.  F.  mUebrand.    I>escribed  by  1. 0.  Rus- 
sell in  Boll.  No.  62, 1880. 

C.  Penokee  district,  Wisconsin.    Analysis  by  lUllebrand.    See  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hlae,  in 
Mon.,  vol.  19, 1892. 

D.  "  Niobrara  dokxmite/'  Denver  Basin,  Colorado.    Analysis  by  L.  0.  Eaklns.    Described  by  Enimoiw, 
in  Mon.,  vol.  27, 1896. 

E.  Near  Red  Mountain,  Silver  Peak  district,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Steiger. 

F.  Tbe  theoretical  composition  of  ideally  pure  dolomite. 


A 

B 

C 

D 
12.01 

E 
0.31 

F 

Insoluble 

SiO, 

8.36 

1.77 

.22 

1.08 

3.24 
.17 
.17 
.06 

0.63 

'"■.63* 

.75 

.08 

20.68 

30.94 

ALO. 

.54 
.11 

'""."26' 
18.03 
27.49 

F^                    ...     .... 

F^o.'.;. 

1.89 

MnO : 

MffO 

16.68 

29.03 

.06 

1.08 

.03 

.42 

41.66 

20.84 
29.58 

20.19 
30.35 

21.9 

CaO 

30.4 

Na-O 

KoO 

HjO- 

1      .30 
45.54 

}  - 

46.27 

}  ■« 

41.40 
.03 

H,0+ 

co:.:;.....::..: : 

47.21 

47.7 

pA 

cH. : 

1 

trace 

' 

1 

100.39 

99.90 

99.  65     100. 42 

99.95 

100.0 

Under  ordinary  atmospheric  and  aqueous  conditions  dolomite 
alters  like  limestone,  but  less  readily.  By  volcanic  agencies,  that  is, 
the  combined  action  of  heated  or  fused  rocks  and  steam,  dolomite  is 
sometimes  transformed  into  a  substance  which  was  once  thought  to 
be  a  distinct  mineral  species,  and  wa3  named  predazzite  and  penca- 
tite  by  different  investigators.  This  substance  has  been  interpreted 
by  Damour,'  G.  Hauenschild,"  J.  Roth,*  and  J.  Lemberg,'  as  a  mix- 
ture of  calcite  and  brucite,  MgOjHj.  O.  Lenefiek,*  however,  regards 
it  as  a  mixture  of  calcite  and  hydromagnesite,  the  latter  being  partly 
pseudomorphous  after  periclase  and  partly  an  infiltration.  In  either 
case  the  dolomite  has  been  altered  by  the  transformation  of  its  mag- 
nesium carbonate  into  a  basic  salt  or  into  hydroxide.     The  latter 

1  See  Bull.  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  301^335,  for  these  analyses  and  others. 
«  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4, 1847,  p.  1060. 

*  Sltzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  60, 1870,  p.  705. 

*  See  AUj^m.  chem.  Qeol.,  vol.  1,  pp.  422-425.    Roth  cites  many  analyses  of  altered  dolomites,  and  gives 
the  data  concerning  predazslte  with  considerable  fullness. 

ft  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  QeseU.,  vol.  24, 1874,  p.  187. 

*  Min.  pet  Mitt.  vol.  12, 1892,  pp.  429, 447.  Lenefelc  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  literatuxe  of  piedaislte. 
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compound,  under  some  conditions^  can  be  leached  away,  leaving 
nearly  pure  calcite;  or  it  may  be  dehydrated,  forming  periclase, 
MgO.  Predazzite  was  first  observed  at  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol;  and 
Lembergy  by  acting  on  normal  dolomite  from  that  locality  with 
steam,  obtained  a  similar  product.  A  like  alteration  of  dolomite 
from  a  Russian  locality  was  also  reported  by  F.  Rosen.^ 

IRON    CARBONATE. 

Another  important  rock-building  carbonate  is  siderite,  the  ferrous 
carbonate  FeCO,.  Its  formation  as  bog  ore  has  already  been  con- 
sidered,' together  with  its  transformation  into  limonite,  but  its  rela- 
tions to  limestone  and  dolomite  remain  to  be  noticed.  Between  these 
rocks  there  are  many  transitional  mixtures,  and  ankerite,  the  ferrif- 
erous dolomite,  is  one  of  them.  This  mineral  contains  iron  replacing 
magnesium,  to  use  the  ordinary  phraseology,  but  this  implies  that  the 
double  salt  CaFeC^Oe  exists  isomorphous  with  and  equivalent  to 
the  magnesian  compound,  dolomite.  The  two  salts,  CaFeCaOe  and 
CaMgCjOe,  may  commingle  in  any  proportion,  and  varieties  contain- 
ing manganese  carbonate  are  also  known.  So,  too,  there  are  mixtiu^es 
of  magnesite  and  siderite,  known  as  breunnerite,  mesitite,  and  pis- 
tomesite,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant  except  in  the 
study  of  isomorphism.  The  manganese  carbonate,  rhodochrosite, 
MnCOg,  is  usually  a  mineral  of  metalliferous  veins. 

As  bog  ore,  siderite  is  deposited  from  a  bicarbonate  solution  in 
presence  of  organic  matter  and  out  of  contact  with  air.  But  siderite, 
like  dolomite,  may  also  be  formed  by  replacement  when  iron  solu- 
tions act  upon  limestones.  H.  C.  Sorby '  found  that  Iceland  spar 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  was  slowly  transformed 
into  crystalline  siderite;  in  ferric  chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  ferric 
hydroxide  was  formed.  A  similar  precipitation  of  limonite  was 
observed  by  G.  Keller  *  when  calcite  was  treated  with  ferric  sulphate. 
Reactions  of  this  kind  have  often  been  invoked  in  the  interpretation 
of  sedimentary  iron  ores.  J.  P.  Kimball,'  for  example,  regards  the 
reaction  of  ferrous  solutions  upon  limestones  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  refers  to  isolated  masses  of  coral  reef  in  Cuba  which  have 
been  so  replaced  by  iron  compounds.  Fossils,  originally  calcareous, 
but  now  composed  of  limonite,  are  not  rare.  In  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stones of  central  France  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  are 
widely  disseminated.    According  to  L.  Dieulafait,*  these  ores  were 

1  Arch.  Naturkunde  Lly.,  Esth.  u.  Koriands,  Istser.,  toI.  8, 1864,  p.  143. 

s  See  ante,  p.  fi06. 

s  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  8oo.»  toI.  85,  Proo.,  1879»  p.  7S. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1883,  pt.  1,  ref.,  p.  363. 

•  Am.  Joor.  SoL,  3d  sar.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  7SL 

•  Compt  Rend.,  toL  100, 1886,  p.  662. 
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precipitated  from  solution  by  calcium  carbonate,  the  iron  first,  zinc 
and  manganese  later.  The  iron  ores  are  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  series,  and  the  other  metals  are  found  in  the  overlying  limestones, 
like  carbonate  of  lime,  iron  carbonate  may  be  removed  from  solu- 
tion by  aquatic  vegetation.  The  process,  however,  is  different  in 
one  particular.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  easily  oxidized  to  limonite,  and 
that  change,  which  takes  place  in  air  alone,  is  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  oxygen  which  the  plants  exhale.  The  deposit  formed  is  not 
siderite  then,  but  hydroxide.  Similar  precipitation  of  limonite  may 
also  occur  from  sulphate  solutions,  as  in  or  near  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  Death  Gulch,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Here,  according  to 
W.  H.  Weed,*  the  mosses  form,  from  the  water  of  the  spring,  an  iron 
sinter,  which  was  analyzed  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  with  the  following  results: 

Analysis  of  iron  sinter, 

SiOa 1.37 

FejO, 63.03 

AJjO, 08 

SO, a  35 

H3O  and  organic  matter 26.94 

99.77 

The  instability  of  ferrous  carbonate  is  also  shown  by  the  deposits 
of  iron  rust  around  iron-bearing  springs  in  general,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  stalactites  of  limonite.  Such  stalactites  were  formed  exactly 
like  calcite  stalactites,  by  carbonate  solutions,  only  the  iron  salt  has 
decomposed  and  left  residues  of  hydroxide.  According  to  T.  Starry 
Hunt  *  the  alteration  of  siderite  to  limonite  is  attended  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  27.5  per  cent,  whence  limonite  ore  bodies  are  often  porous  or 
spongy. 

The  vast  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  limo- 
nites,  hematites,  magnetites,  etc.,  are  now  regarded  as  being  in  great 
measure  secondary  bodies  derived  from  iron  carbonates  of  sedimen- 
tary origin.  The  process  by  which  their  concentration  was  probably 
effected  has  been  simmied  up  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise '  as  follows:  First, 
meteoric  waters  attacked  the  upper  portions  of  the  original  carbon- 
ate, oxidizing  the  latter  to  limonite.  In  so  doing  the  waters  lost 
their  dissolved  oxygen  and  became  carbonated.  In  this  condition 
the  waters  dissolve  ferrous  carbonate,  with  some  silicate,  and  transfer 

1  Am.  Oeologist,  vol.  7, 1891,  p.  48. 

I  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  9, 1881,  p.  481. 

•  Twenty-flnt  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt  8,  1900,  p.  320.  Monographs  19,  28,  36,  43,  45, 
and  46  of  the  Surveyi  by  Irving,  Van  Hlae.  Clements,  Smyth,  Bayley,  and  Leith,  deal  exhaustively  with 
these  **  Lake  Superior"  ores.  See  also  J.  E.  Spurr,  Bull.  No.  10,  Qeol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1894, 
on  the  Mesabl  ores;  and  8.  Weidman,  Bull.  No.  13,  Wisoonsin  Qeol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  1904,  on  the  Baraboo 
district.  BulL  No.  6  of  tlie  Minnesota  Survey,  1891,  by  N.  H.  and  H.  V.  WinohaU,  is  devoted  to  a  di>> 
eosBlon  of  the  Mlzuwsota  deposits. 
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it  to  lower  levels.  Later,  the  surface  oxidation  having  been  com- 
pletedy  waters  charged  with  atmospheric  oxygen  percolate  downward, 
mingle  with  the  iron  solutions  previously  formed,  and  precipitate 
limonite.  The  latter,  by  heat  and  pressure,  may  be  transformed  to 
hematite.  A  similar  interpretation  is  given  by  A.  Brunlechner  ^  to 
the  associated  siderite  and  limonite  at  Hiittenberg  in  Carinthia.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  waters  charged  with  ferrous  carbonate  re- 
deposit  it  upon  contact  with  limestones.  Here  also  the  original  for- 
mation, the  main  ore  body,  is  sedimentary. 

The    following    analyses    represent    mixed    carbonates,    mainly 
ferriferous: 

Analyses  of  mixed  carbonates. 

A.  Iran  carbonate,  Sunday  Lake,  Iflchlgan.    Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

B.  Iron  carbonate,  Fenokee  district,  Michigan.    Analjrsls  by  R.  B.  Riggs. 

C.  Iran  carbonate,  OonAlnt  Lake,  Canada.   Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

D.  Ferrodolomite,  Marquette  district,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  O.  StelgBr.    For  analyses  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  others,  see  Bnll.  U.*S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  318-320. 

E.  Cobaltlferous  siderite,  from  a  mine  near  Neunkirchen,  Germany.    Analysis  by  Q.  BMlander,  Neues 
Jahrb.,  1802,  pt.  2,  p.  236. 

F.  Mangandolomite,  QreixiBr,  Tyrol.    Analysis  by  K.  Eisenhoth,  Zeltschr.  Kryst  Mln.,  vol.  86,  1002, 
p.  582.    other  analyses  of  dolomite,  etc.,  are  given  in  this  paper. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Insoluble. . . . . . . . .  r   ,  -  - , .  -  - .  - , 

0.16 

SiOa 

28.86 

.20 

1.29 

1.01 

37.37 

.97 

15.62 

"*4.*27' 

8.14 

32.85 

5.06 

23.90 

none 

.07 

.44 

10.72 

.28 

26.97 

TiOo 

ALO.             

1.30 

2.31 

39.77 

.29 

FeS: : 

i^fc;;;::::::::::::.::.... 

45.34 

L21 
8.80 

6.59 

MnO 

23.41 

CoO 

OaO 

.74 

3.64 

.81 
2.66 

22.25 
8.52 

.66 
1.94 
.09 
.10 
.51 
.03 
26.20 

10.48 

MgO 

14.58 

Alkaliee 

H-0- 

}  - 

}  ••' 

none 

.99 

trace 

32.42 

.17 

H.04-     

p,0,c 

fc::::::::::;:.. ::.:::.... 

26.21 

30.32 

41.55 

45.59 

SO3  

99.97 

100.41 

99.76 

100.17 

100.75 

100.81 

SIIilCATED    IRON    ORES. 

In  addition  to  siderite,  certain  sedimentary  silicates  serve  as  sources 
for  limonite  and  hematite  ores.  Glauconite,  for  example,  was  sug- 
gested by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  *  as  a  possible  parent  of  iron  ore,  and  a 
green  siUcate  from  which  the  Mesabi  ores  are  derived  was  placed 
under  glauconite  by  J.  E.  Spurr."    C.  K.  Leith,*  however,  in  his 

1  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  18B3,  p.  901. 

>  Aon.  Kept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  1, 1802.    This  is  a  monograph  on  the  iron  ores  of  Arkansas. 

*  BuU.  No.  10,  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1894. 

*  Mon.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey,  voL  43, 1903,  pp.  237-279. 
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report  on  the  Mesabi  district,  has  shown  that  the  green  mineral  of 
the  ferruginous  cherts  is  not  glauconite,  but  a  hydrated  ferrous  or 
ferroso-ferric  silicate,  containing  no  potassium.  To  this  silicate  he 
gives  the  name  greenalite.  Its  composition,  as  shown  by  the  analyses 
made  by  O.  Steiger  ^  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  is  not  accmrately  determinable,  for  the  green  granules  can 
not  be  mechanically  separated  from  the  enveloping  chert.  Three 
analyses  of  the  portion  of  the  rock  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  ga^e 
the  following  results,  after  union  of  like  bases  and  recalculation  to 
100  per  cent.  For  comparison  with  them,  in  a  fourth  column,  I  gi^e 
an  analysis  by  F.  Field '  of  a  green,  massive,  chloritic  mineral 
ciated  with  the  cronstedtite  of  Cornwall: 

^  Analyses  of  greenalite,  etc. 


OraenaUtB,  Btelesr. 

Coniwan, 

1 

2 

3 

FteUL 

SiO, 

30.08 

34.85 

25.72 

9.35 

30.49 

23.52 

36.92 

9.07 

38.00 
8.40 

46.56 
7.04 

31.72 

Fe,0. 

18.61 

Fefc::;;;:\;;::::;;::::::::::::::::::::; 

89.46 

H,0 

11.02 

.a^gv^ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.71 

Field's  mineral  and  the  greenalite  No.  2  are  very  similar,  and 
approach  in  composition  a  hydrated  compound  of  the  garnet  type, 
Fe'",Fe"3(Si04),.3HaO.  The  third  greenalite  analysis,  however,  is 
of  an  almost  entirely  ferrous  compoimd,  a  hydrous  metasilicate 
approaching  the  formula  FeSiOs.aq.  It  is  evident  that  the  abso- 
lutely definite  silicate  is  yet  to  be  identified. 

In  the  analyses  cited  the  soluble  green  granules  formed  from  48  to 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  greenalite  rock,  which,  according  to  Leith, 
represents  a  marine  sediment  analogous  to  glauconite.  From  this 
silicate,  by  leaching,  the  hydrous  hematites  of  the  Mesabi  district 
were  concentrated;  but  the  reactions  proposed  by  Leith  to  account, 
first,  for  the  greenalite  and,  later,  for  its  decomposition  are  largely 
hypothetical.  Iron,  in  solution  as  carbonate,  was  probably  brought 
into  the  ocean  by  waters  from  the  land,  and  precipitated  as  ferric 
hydroxide.  The  latter  compoimd,  partly  or  wholly  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  state  by  organic  matter  derived  from  marine  vegetation, 
then  combined  with  silica,  of  which  an  excess,  now  represented  by 
chert,  was  also  present.    These  processes  are  possible,  and  the  explar 

iSeeC.  K.  Leith,  Hon.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  v^  43. 190l»  p.  940.    Diaouaakm  by  F.  W.darkB. 
>  FhiL  Mas.,  6tli  asr.,  ToL  6,  isra»  p.  «2. 
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nation  thus  offered  to  account  for  the  iron-bearing  rocks  is  probable 
enough  to  be  provisionally  held;  at  least  until  something  better  is 
offered.  We  know  that  ferruginous  sediments  are  now  forming  in 
the  ocean;  we  know  that  chert,  in  many  cases,  is  of  organic  origin; 
and  these  facts  are  consistent  with  the  suppositions  summarized  above. 

At  a  number  of  European  localities  iron  ores  are  foimd  which  con- 
sist partly  of  silicates.  One  of  these,  thuringite;  is  a  member  of  the 
chlorite  group ;  but  another  chloritic  mineral,  chamosite,  which  occurs 
associated  with  magnetite,  limonite,  or  hematite  in  oohtic  aggrega- 
tions, is  more  definitely  an  ore  of  iron.  Its  composition,  as  deter- 
mined by  C.  Schmidt  ^  on  Swiss  material,  and  by  E.  R.  Zalinski '  on 
Thuringian  specimens,  is  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
3FeO.Ai,0,.2Si02.3H)0.  The  much  rarer  mineral  cronstedtite  has 
probably  the  same  formula,  with  ferric  oxide  in  place  of  alumina;  and 
it  differs  from  greenahte,  as  represented  by  the  second  analysis  of  the 
latter,  in  containing  one  less  molecule  of  silica.  Berthierine,  from 
Hayanges,  near  Metz,  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  chamosite  and 
magnetite,'  and  forms  a  valuable  ore. 

These  sihcates  all  undergo  alteration  with  great  ease,  yielding 
oxides  or  hydroxides  of  iron.  In  most  cases  the  ores  containing  them 
are  ooUtic,  and  form  beds  of  sedimentary  origin.^  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  glauconite  and  greenahte,  with  which,  chemically,  they 
are  so  closely  aUied.  How  they  were  formed  is  uncertain,  and  dif- 
ferent authorities  interpret  the  evidence  differently.  The  latest 
writer,  E.  R.  Zalinski,'  regards  thuringite  and  chamosite  as  secondary 
products,  derived  by  alteration  from  earUer  sediments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  sea.  Whatever  the  final  conclusion  may  be, 
it  seems  clear  that  glauconite,  chamosite,  and  greenahte,  and  possibly 
other  aUied  sihcates,  were  all  formed  by  similar  reactions,  different 
local  conditions  having  determined  which  product  should  appear.' 

1  Zeltaehr.  Xryst  Min.,  voL  11, 1886,  p.  dOl. 

s  Neaes  Jahrb.,  BeU.  Bd.  19, 1904,  p.  40. 

I  See  A.  Lacrolx,  Min6ralogie  de  la  France,  vol.  1,  p.  401,  for  this  and  other  French  occnrrenoee. 

•  On  the  ores,  locally  known  as  *'minette,"  of  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  see  Bleicher,  Bull.  Soo.  Indust. 
de  TEst,  1804;  L.  Hoffman,  Vertiandl.  Natuxhist.  Ver.  preusa.  Rhelnland,  etc.,  voL  65, 1898,  p.  109;  H. 
Ansel,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1901,  p.  81;  and  L.  van  Werveke,  idem,  p.  396w  On  the  Thuringian  ores  see 
H.  Loretz,  Tahrb.  K.  preoss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  p.  120.  Much  other  literature  is  cited  in  the  memoirs 
mentioned  here. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  BelL  Bd.  19, 1904,  p.  79.  Zalinski  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for  these  ores. 

•  In  addition  to  the  literature  already  cited,  the  following  American  reports  on  iron  ores  are  worth  notic- 
ing: W.  B.  Phillips,  Iron  making  in  Alabama,  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Alabama  OeoL  Survey  in  1908. 
B.  W.  IfoOaltie,  BulL  No.  10-A,  OeoL  Survey  Oeorgla,  1900,  on  the  brown  iron  ores  of  that  State;  H.  B.  C. 
Nttie,  Bull.  No.  1,  North  Carolina  OeoL  Survey,  1893;  F.  L.  Nason,  Report  on  iron  ores,  Missouri  OeoL 
Survey,  1802;  Rept.  of  Progress  F,  Second  OeoL  Survey  Pennsylvania,  1878,  on  the  ores  of  the  Juniata 
Valley;  B.  T.  Dumble,  Reports  on  the  iron-on  district  of  East  Texas:  Second  Ann.  Rept.  Texas  OeoL 
Survey,  1891*  The  most  exhaustive  general  treatise  is  R.  Beck's  great  monograph,  Die  Geschfohte  des 
BlieDs.  Les  minerals  de  fer  ooUtlque  de  Fiance,  by  L.  Cayeux  (Ministdre  Trav.  PubL,  Paris,  1909}  is  an 
tanportant  recant  monograph. 
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GYPSUM. 

The  occurrence  of  gypsum  as  a  sedimentary  rock  has  abeady  been 
partially  considered.*  It  may  form  on  a  large  scale  during  the  con- 
centration of  oceanic  and  other  natural  brines,  and  it  is  sometimes 
deposited  from  solution  in  fresh  waters.  Acid  waters  of  volcanic 
origin,*  or  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  by  acting  upon 
limestones,  also  produce  gypsum.  Its  appearance  as  an  accessory 
mineral  in  dolomitization  is  due  to  double  decomposition  between 
limestone  and  solutions  containing  magnesium  sulphate;  and  other 
sulphates  may  act  in  a  similar  way.  L.  Jowa,"  for  example,  prepared 
crystals  of  selenite  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  Gypsum  formed  by  reactions  of  this  order,  however,  is 
commonly  dissolved  by  the  waters  which  assist  in  the  process,  and  is 
carried  away  to  be  diffused  or  deposited  elsewhere.  As  an  important 
rock  gypsum  is  generally  a  saline  residue.  Its  formation  in  the  first 
instance  is  probably  oftener  due  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  pyrite 
upon  lime-bearing  rocks  than  to  any  other  cause.* 

NATIVE   SULPHUK. 

Native  sulphur  is  a  frequent  companion  of  gypsum,  and  this,  too, 
may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  It  is  known  as  a  volcanic  subli- 
mate and  is  a  product  of  reactions  between  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  probably  in  accordance  with  the  equation* 
2HjS+Oj=2H,0  +  2S.  According  to  Becker,  who  studied  the  phe- 
nomena at  Sulphur  Bank,  California,  the  oxidation  of  H^S  to  H,S04 
develops  201,500  calories.  The  oxidation  to  H,0  +  S  develops  only 
59,100  calories.  Hence,  where  oxygen  is  in  excess,  as  at  the  surface, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  completely  oxidized,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed.  A  short  distance  below  the  surface  oxygen  is  deficient,  and 
then  sulphur  is  liberated.  Probably,  however,  the  actual  conditions 
are  more  complex.  Sulphur  dioxide  must  be  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent and  that  reacts  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide  to  form  sulphur 
also.  At  all  events,  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphur  both  occur  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  imposed  by 
theory.  The  deposition  of  sulphur  at  the  Rabbit  Hole  mines,  Ne- 
vada, is  also  ascribed  by  G.  I.  Adams  •  to  solfataric  activity. 

1  See  ante,  pp.  211-22Q. 

s  J.  W.  Dawson  (Acadian  geology,  1891,  p.  262)  attributes  the  formation  of  gypsum  in  Nova  Sootia  to 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  volcanic  sources,  on  limestones. 
>  Annates  Soc  g6ol.  Belglque,  vol.  23, 1896,  p.  cscxviL 

•  Fordata  upon  American  gypsum  see  O.  P.  Qrimsley,  Oeol.  Survey  Michigan,  voL  0,  pt.  2, 1904;  Orimaley 
and  E.  H.  8.  Bailey,  Univ.  Oeol.  Survey  Kansas,  voL  6, 1899;  C.  R.  Keyes,  Iowa  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  3, 
pp.  257-304;  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Bull  New  York  State  Mus.,  voL  3,  No.  11, 1803.  BulL  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey 
No.  223, 1904,  by  O.  L  Adams  and  others,  describes  the  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

•  See  O.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  voL  13, 1888,  p.  264;  and  J.  Habermann,  Zeitsohr.  anoig. 
Chemte,  vol.  38, 1904,  p.  101. 

•  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  225, 1904,  p.  407. 
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Sulphur  deposits  are  common  around  mineral  springs,  being  due 
to  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide;  and  the  latter  com- 
pound may  be  generated,  either  by  the  action  of  acid  waters  upon 
sulphides,  or  through  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  such  as  gypsiun, 
by  micro-organisms.^  The  interpretation  of  any  giyen  lociJity  for 
sulphur  is  not  easy,  for  different  conditions  reign  in  different  places. 
In  one  deposit  the  evidence  of  thermal  reduction  may  be  clear,  while 
elsewhere  some  other  process  is  seen  to  have  been  operative.  The 
most  famous  of  all  sulphur  deposits  is  that  near  Giigenti,  in  Sicily, 
and  this  has  been  variously  interpreted.  G3^sum,  sulphur,  celestite, 
and  aragonite  are  here  intimately  associated,  in  what  is  evidently  a 
sedimentary  formation  not  far  removed'  from  a  center  of  great  vol- 
canic activity.  The  sulphur,  therefore,  has  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  volcanic,  by  others  as  a  product  of  nonvolcanic  agencies, 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  either  supposition  can  be  strongly 
supported.  Sicily  abounds  in  solf  ataras,  and  in  springs  charged  with 
hydrogen  sulphide;  and  these  may  well  have  brought  the  sulphur 
from  volcanic  sources  far  below  the  surface.  Its  deposition,  in  that 
case,  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  has 
taken  place  under  aqueous  rather  than  igneous  conditions;  and  this 
view,  with  differences  in  detail,  has  been  adopted  by  various  author- 
ities.^ A.  von  Lasaulx,'  for  example,  has  argued  that  the  sSlphur 
was  deposited  from  waters  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  and  cal- 
cium carbonate  during  concentration  in  fresh-water  basins;  and  G. 
Spezia  ^  has  developed  a  similar  argument  more  fully.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  association  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  without  assuming 
the  derivation  of  one  from  the  other,  Spezia  cites  an  observation  of 
A.  B6champ,^  who  found  that  when  hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed 
into  water  containing  suspended  calcium  carbonate  the  latter  was 
partly  decomposed  and  calcium  hydrosulphide  was  formed.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Spezia,*  but  with  fragments  of  marble 
and  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
was  found  to  contain  a  sulphide,  and  upon  evaporation  to  small 
bulk  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  deposited  microscopic  crystals  of 
calcite,  sulphiu*,  and  gypsum.  By  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  between 
the  sedimentary  limestones  and  the  ascending  sulphureted  waters, 
the  observed  association  of  minerals  may  have  been  produced. 
Wherever  such  waters  act  slowly  upon  limestones  free  sulphur  with 

1  See  espeoially  E.  Plaodiad,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  84, 1877,  p.  336;  yoL  06, 1883»  p.  1388.  Abo  A.  Etaid 
and  L.  OUvier,  Idem,  yoL  06, 1882,  p.  846. 

«  R.  TnvagllB  (BoL  Com.  geoL,  1880,  p.  110),  however,  regards  the  SJoUlao  salphar  ashftYlng  been  fonned 
through  the  reduction  of  gypmun  by  organlo  matter,  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 

•  Nenes  Jahrb.,  1870,  p.  400. 

« Suii'  origine  del  solfo  nei  giadmenti  soUferi  deUa  SioUia,  Torino,  1802.  The  theories  relative  to  the 
origin  of  Sicilian  sulphur  are  exhaustively  summed  up  and  dinonssed  in  this  memoir.  Several  Italian 
works,  cited  by  Speiia,  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

•  Annales  ohim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  voL  16, 1860,  p.  234. 

•  Op.  dt,  p.  110. 
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gypsum  is  likely  to  be  fonned.^  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  partial  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  limestone 
would  also  produce  the  same  association  of  substances.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  a  lai^e  crystal  of  gypsum  from  Cianciana,  H. 
Sjdgren^  found  a  fluid  inclusion  which  yielded  liquid  enough  for 
analysis.  Its  composition  resembled  that  of  sea  water,  and  the  cavity 
also  contained  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  considerable  deposits  of  sulphur  found  in  western  Texas  are 
also  associated  with  gypsum,  and  with  waters  which  contain  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  Some  waters  from  the  sulphur  beds  are  strongly  acid, 
and  E.  M.  Skeats'  reports  one  water  which  carried  1,360  parts  per 
million,  or  79.08  grains  per  gallon,  of  free  H9SQ4.  The  deposits  are 
associated  with  limestones,  which  are  sometimes  biluminous,  and  at 
some  points,  as  described  by  Richardson,  gypsum  has  evidently  been 
formed  by  alteration  of  the  carbonate.  At  Cove  Creek,  in  Utah, 
sulphur  occurs  in  great  quantities  as  an  impregnation  in  rhyolitic 
tuff.^  It  is  derived  from  hydrogen  sulphide  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
is  also  accompanied  by  strongly  acid  water.  So  far  as  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  concerned,  the  association  of  limestone,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  seems  to  be  quite  general,  although 
not  absolutely  invariable.  The  association  of  sulphur  with  petroleum 
or  bituminous  matter  is  also  conmion. 

CELESTTTE. 

Celestite,  the  sulphate  of  strontium,  SrS04,  is  another  mineral  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  also  occurs  in  Sicily  with  the  g3rpsuin 
and  sulphur.  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  minerals  of  the 
Sicilian  deposits.  In  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  according  to 
E.  H.  Ejraus  and  W.  F.  Hunt,'  the  celestite  is  found  disseminated 
through  dolomite,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  rock  at  the  point 
especially  studied  contained  over  14  per  cent  of  the  strontium  com- 
pound. Below  this  layer  there  is  a  porous  stratum,  with  cavities 
containing  celestite  and  free  sulphur.  The  latter  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  and  is  evidently  derived  by  reduction  from  the 
sulphate.     Ejraus  *  has  also  reported  celestite  as  extensively  dissemi- 

i  other  examples  are  given  by  R.  Braons,  Chemlsohe  IClneralogle,  p.  366.  L.  Dieolaledt  (Conxpt 
Rend.,  vol.  97, 1883,  p.  51 ),  has  suggested  that  polysulphldes  of  calcium  and  strontium  may  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  sulphur  deposits. 

s  Bull.  Qeol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  1,  No.  3, 1898.  A  similar  inclusion  was  earlier  described  by  O.  Sihrestrl, 
Oaxs.  chinL  ItaL,  vol.  12, 1882,  p.  9. 

*  Univ.  Texas  Mineral  Survey,  Bull.  No.  2, 1902.  See  also  Q.  B.  Ridiardson,  idem,  BuU.  No.  0, 190i, 
p.  68.  The  sulphur  deposits  of  Louisiana  are  described  by  L.  Baldaooi,  II  gladmento  solflfeio  dcUa  Lou- 
isiana, Rome,  1906. 

*  See  W.  T.  Lee,  BulL  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  No.  316, 1907,  p.  486.  For  an  earlier  descriptkn  see  O.  vom 
Rath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  Bd.  1,  p.  260. 

•  Am.  Jour.  8cl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  237.  See  also  W.  H.  Sherser,  idem,  8d  ser.,  voL  60, 1806,  p.  916^ 
and  Oeol.  Survey  Michigan,  voL  7,  pt.  1, 1900,  p.  206. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1904,  p.  80. 
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nated  through  dolomitic  limestone  near  Syracuse,  New  York.  At 
Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  the  limestones  contain  disseminated  celestite, 
and  cayems  exist  which  are  lined  with  crystals  of  that  mineral.^ 
The  celestite  here  has  evidently  been  leached  out  from  the  surround- 
ing rocks  and  redeposited  in  the  cavities.  Although  strontium  sul- 
phate is  much  less  soluble  than  gypsum,  it  is  more  soluble  than 
calcium  carbonate,  and  therefore  it  may  be  dissolved  away  from  the 
latter.  In  Transylvania,  according  to  A.  Koch,*  celestite  and  barite 
occur  together  in  bituminous  limestone.  H.  Bauerman  and  C.  Le 
Neve  Foster '  report  celestite  in  a  nummulitic  limestone  in  Egypt,  and 
the  crystals  sometimes  inclose  fossil  remains.  It  also  appears  as 
filling  the  interior  of  fossil  shells,  especially  the  chambers  of  nautili. 
At  Condorcet,  in  France,  as  described  by  Lachat,  celestite  is  found 
associated  with  gypsum  in  limestone.^  Examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Strontium  and  calcium  are  so 
nearly  related  chemically  that  their  common  association  in  rocks  is 
something  to  be  naturally  expected. 

BARITE. 

Barite,  the  barium  sulphate,  BaSO^,  is  closely  akin  mineralogically 
to  celestite,  but  is  more  characteristically  found  in  metalliferous  veins 
than  in  bedded  formations.^  Its  occurrence  as  a  cement  in  sandstones 
has  already  been  noticed,*  and  it  has  also  been  observed  as  a  sintery 
or  even  stalactitic  deposit  from  spring  and  mine  waters.^ 

P.  P.  Bedson '  found  barium  to  be  present  in  notable  amounts  in 
an  English  colliery  water;  and  T.  Richardson*  has  described  a 
deposit  of  barite  from  a  similar  solution.  like  deposits  from  other 
English  collieries  have  been  reported  by  F.  Clowes,**  who  analyzed 
samples  containing  from  81.37  to  93.35  per  cent  of  BaSO^.  The 
pipes  carrying  water  from  the  mines  which  yielded  these  sediments 
were  often  choked  by  them,  the  barium  sulphate  being  rarely  absent 
and  frequently  their  chief  constituent.  At  Doughty  Springs,  in 
Delta  County,  Colorado,  according  to  W.  P.  Headden,"  large  masses 
of  sinter  have  formed,  consisting  at  some  points  of  nearly  pure 
barium  sulphate,  which  at  other  points  is  mixed  with  minor  to  domi- 

1  Klaus,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  voL  19, 1905,  p.  286. 
>  Min.  pet.  mtt.,  yol.  9, 1888,  p.  416. 

•  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  voL  25, 1869,  p.  40. 

«  Annales  des  mines,  7tli  ser.,  yol.  20, 1881,  p.  557. 

•  See  L.  Dieolafait,  Compt.  Bend.,  vol.  97, 1883,  p.  51. 

•  See  ante,  p.  515. 

T  For  the  distribution  of  barium  In  waters,  etc.,  see  R.  DeUceskamp,  Notizbl.  Ver.  Eidkunde,  4th  ser., 
Heft  21, 1900,  pp.  47-83.  On  the  distribution  of  barium  and  strontium  in  sedimentary  rocks,  see  L.  Collot, 
Compt.  Rend.,  voL  141, 1906,  p.  832. 

•  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  6, 1887,  p.  712. 

•  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc,  1863,  p.  54. 

M  Froc.  Roy.  8oo.»  toL  46, 1889,  p.  868. 
u  Prae.  Colonulo  Scl.  Soc,  voL  8, 1906,  p.  1. 
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nant  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate.  Barytic  sinters  are  also  formed 
by  a  brine  spring  in  a  mine  at  Lautenthal,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  these  have  been  carefully  studied  by  O.  Lattermann.^  In  this 
case  they  are  precipitated  by  the  mingling  of  the  sulphate-beating 
mine  waters  with  the  brine  from  the  spring.  Lattermann's  analyses 
of  the  two  waters,  as  stated  by  him  in  grams  per  liter,  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  spring  and  mine  waters  at  Lautenthal. 


Spring. 


Iflne 


BaCla-. 
SKJL. . . 
CaCt... 
MgCla.. 
NaCl... 
KCL... 
MgS04. 
ZnSO*.. 


0.318 

.899 

10.120 

4.360 

68.168 

.458 


1.515 

.023 

4.533 


.652 
.015 


The  barytic  deposits  from  these  waters  contain  strontium,  and 
appear  in  several  forms — as  stalactites,  as  mud,  and  as  incrustations. 
Analyses  of  them  by  Fernandez  and  Bragard  show  the  subjoined 
proportions  of  the  two  principal  ingredients.' 

Barium  and  strontium  sulphates  in  deposits  at  Lautenthal. 


White  stalac- 
tites. 


Brown  statao- 
tltes. 


Mud. 


Crusts. 


BaSO*. 
SrSO*.. 


84.81 
12.04 


83.88 
8.64 


82.3 
13.4 


92.44 
4.32 


Similar  mixtures  of  the  two  sulphates  intermediate  between  barite 
and  celestite  are  well  known  in  crystalline  form,  and  calcium  sulphate 
is  often  present  also.  A  remarkable  banded  barite,  from  Pettis 
County,  Missouri,  described  by  C.  Luedeking  and  H.  A.  Wheeler,* 
had  the  following  composition: 

Analysis  of  barite  from  Pettis  County,  Missovri. 

BaSO* 87.2 

SrSO* 10. 9 

CaSO* 2 

(NH,)^04 2 

HaO 2.4 

100.9 

1  Jahrb.  K.  preuas.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1888,  p.  259.  A  similar  deposit  of  barium  and  strontium  sulphates 
from  an  English  mine  water  Is  described  by  J.  T.  Dnnn,  Chem.  News,  vol.  35, 1877,  p.  140. 

s  Complete  analyses  are  given  In  the  original  memoir  by  Lattermann. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci. ,  3d  ser. ,  vol.  42, 1891 ,  p.  495.  The  presence  ol  ammonium  salts  was  Independently  verified 
by  tests  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Survey. 
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The  presence  of  an  ammonium  salt  in  such  a  mineral  is  most 
unusual. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  oocurrences  of  barite  indicate  that  it  is  a 
mineral  of  aqueous  origin.  It  may  form  as  a  direct  deposit  from 
waters,  or  as  a  precipitate  when  different  waters  conmiiligle,  or,  as 
C.  W.  Dickson  ^  has  shown,  by  a  reaction  between  solutions  of  barium 
bicarbonate  and  gypsum.  Barium  sulphate  is  also  produced,  accord- 
ing to  Dickson,  when  the  bicarbonate  solution  is  brought  into  contact 
with  oxidizing  pyrite;  and  its  presence  in  limestones  is  attributed  to 
a  possible  coincidence  of  the  two  reactions.  The  oxidiziag  pyrite  is 
first  instrumental  in  transforming  calcium  carbonate  to  sulphate,  and 
the  latter  then  undergoes  double  decomposition  with  the  percolating 
barium  solutions.  The  original  source  of  the  barium  is  in  the  feld- 
spars and  micas  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  it  is  dissolved 
out  during  the  ordinary  process  of  weathering. 

One  very  different  occurrence  of  barite  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Salem  district  of  India  T.  H.  Holland  ^  found  a  remarkable 
network  of  veins  consisting  of  quartz  and  barite,  with  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  first  mineral  and  30  of  the  second.  These  veins  are 
mostly  in  pyroxenic  gneiss,  and  one  cuts  a  dike  of  augite  diorite, 
and  Holland,  for  structural  reasons,  regarded  the  quartz-barite  rock 
as  a  segregation  from  the  original  magma.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  chemically  improbable.  In  a  molten  state  quartz  (or  free 
silica)  would  react  upon  barium  sulphate,  to  form  a  siUcate  and  set 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur  dioxide  free.  Quartz  and  barite  are  mag- 
matically  incompatible.' 

Various  syntheses  of  crystalline  barite  are  on  record.  One  of  the 
latest  by  Hilda  Gebhart,*  is  worth  noting.  SoUd  barium  chloride 
was  covered  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  silica,  over  which  a  solution  of 
a  sulphate  was  placed,  and  the  apparatus  was  allowed  to  stand  undis- 
turbed for  eight  or  nine  months.  By  slow  diffusion  of  the  sulphate 
through  the  intervening  siUceous  jelly  definite  crystals  of  barite  were 
formed. 

FLUORITB. 

Fluorite  or  fluorspar,  calcium  fluoride,  CaFj,  is  also  a  common 
mineral  in  dolomites  and  limestones,^  and  it  is  often  associated  with 
galena  and  zinc  blende.     Crystals  of  it  are  found  in  limestone  geodes, 

1  Sohool  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  366. 

s  Rec.  0«ol.  Suryey  India,  vol.  30, 1807,  p.  236. 

*  On  the  genesis  of  barite  see  an  Important  paper  by  G.  B.  Trener,  Jahrb.  E.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  voL 
58, 1008,  p.  387.  This  piqper  contains  abundant  literature  references.  On  the  barite  deposits  of  Virginia 
see  T.  L.  Watson,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Bng.,  1007,  p.  063. 

4  Mln.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  20, 1010,  p.  185. 

>  See  ante,  p.  318,  for  an  account  of  fluorite  as  a  rook-fonnlng  mineral.  Also  p.  515  for  fluorite  as  a  cement 
in  sandstones.  For  an  exhaustive  memoir  on  fluorite  hi  sediments  see  E.  Andrte,  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol. 
28, 1000,  p.  686. 
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where  it  has  evidently  been  deposited  from  solution.  In  some  cases 
it  may  have  been  formed  by  fluoride  solutions  percolating  through 
and  replacing  limestone.    Its  commonest  occurrence  is  as  a  filling 

of  veins.* 

1  For  a  description  of  the  great  fluorspar  deposits  In  Kentudky  and  southern  nilnols  see  8.  P.  BmiiMins, 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  21, 18«8,  p.  81;  H.  F.  Bain,  Bull.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  2ftK,  190S;  E.  O. 
Ulrioh  and  W.  8.  T.  8mlth,  ProL  Paper  U.  8.  Qeol.  8urvey  No.  86, 1905;  and  F.  J.  Fobs,  Eoon.  QeokigY 
vol.  5, 1910,  p.  377.  On  the  fluorspar  of  Derbyshire  see  W.  M.  Egglestone,  Trans.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  voL 
35,  1906,  p.  236;  and  C.  B.  Wedd  and  G.  C.  Drabble,  Idem,  p.  501.  The  latter  paper  oontalns  a  good 
bibliography.  On  the  fluorspar  of  San  Roque»  Cordoba,  Argentina,  see  J.  Valentin,  Zeltaehr.  pakt. 
Geologie,1896,p.l04. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

METAMORPHIC   PROCESSES. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  adjective  metamorphic  may  be  applied  to 
any  rock  that  has  undergone  any  sort  of  change.  Practically,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  to  describe  a  well-defined  class  of  rocks  in  which  the 
transformation  from  an  original  form  has  been  nearly  complete.  A 
slightly  altered  igneous  or  sedimentary  rock  is  not  commonly  called 
metamorphic;  neither  is  a  mass  of  decomposition  products  so  desig- 
nated. The  gneisses,  the  schists,  quartzite,  marble,  and  serpentine 
are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  metamorphism,  and  in  each  case 
an  antecedent  rock  has  been  changed  into  a  new  rock  by  one  or  sev- 
eral among  many  different  processes. 

Some  varieties  of  metamorphism  are  entirely  physical  or  structural, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  considered  in  this  memoir.  Metamorphoses 
which  represent  only  a  development  of  slaty  or  schistose  structure 
are  of  thLs  kind.  In  most  cases,  however,  metamorphism  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  changes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  production 
of  new  minerals,  and  this  sort  of  metamorphism  concerns  us  now. 
It  may  be  r^onal,  when  large  areas  are  affected,  or  a  phenomenon 
limited  to  a  contact  between  two  reacting  rocks,  but  these  distinc- 
tions are  of  little  significance  chemically.  The  chemical  phases  of 
the  process  are  all  that  we  need  to  consider  at  present. 

The  reactions  involved  in  metamorphism  are  not  difficult  to  classify. 
The  following  changes  are  probably  the  most  important: 

1.  Molecular  rearrangements,  as  in  the  process  of  uralitization, 
when  a  pyroxene  rock  is  changed  into  one  characterized  by  amphibole. 

2.  Metamorphism  by  hydration.  The  conversion  of  a  peridotite 
or  pyroxenite  into  serpentine  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  although  some- 
thing more  than  simple  hydration  is  involved  in  the  change. 

3.  Metamorphism  by  dehydration.  The  change  of  limonite  to 
hematite  and  of  bauxite  to  emery  are  good  examples.  Alterations 
of  this  class,  however,  are  often  more  profoimd  than  dehydration 
alone  can  account  for,  especially  when  they  take  place  at  high  tem- 
peratures. Then  the  molecides  of  hydrous  minerals  may  be  broken 
down,  as  when  serpentine  breaks  up  into  olivine  and  enstatite,  or  talc 
into  a  metasilicate  and  quarts. 
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4.  Oxidations  and  reductions,  which  affect  chiefly  the  iron  oxides 
of  the  rocks.  Ferrous  compounds  become  ferric,  and  hematite^  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  reduced  to  magnetite. 

5.  Changes  other  than  hydration,  produced  by  percolating  solu- 
tions. Cementation  is  one  process  of  this  kind,  and  the  change  from 
sandstone  to  quartzite  is  a  conunon  example  of  it.  In  other  cases 
the  solutions  effect  chemical  transformations,  and  develop  new  com- 
pounds.    The  dolomitization  of  limestone  is  a  case  in  point. 

6.  Metamorphism  by  the  action  of  gases  and  vapors,  the  so-called 
''mineralizing  agents.^'  This  process  generates  new  minerals  within 
a  rock,  and  introduces  like  solutions,  new  constituents. 

7.  Metamorphism  by  igneous  intrusions.  This  heading  covers  the 
changes  due  to  the  intrusion  of  molten  matter  into  or  between  rock 
masses,  whereby  a  class  of  ''contact  minerals"  is  formed. 

Although  this  classification  is  simple,  it  is  only  superficially  so. 
It  is  useful  as  a  matter  of  convenince,  but  its  application  to  concrete 
examples  of  metamorphism  is  not  always  easy.  Two  or  more  proc- 
esses may  operate  simultaneously,  or  titiey  may  shade  into  one  an- 
other, with  all  sorts  of  variations  in  detail  due  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  All  of  these  considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  metamorphism.  The 
ideal  simplicity  is  not  often  found. 

In  the  study  of  metamorphic  phenomena  the  conceptions  developed 
by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  ^  are  also  helpful.  Van  Hise  divides  the  litho- 
sphere  into  two  zones — an  upper  zone  of  katamorphism  and  a  lower 
of  anamorphism.  The  zone  of  katamorphism  is  furthermore  sub- 
divided into  two  belts — one  the  belt  of  weathering,  the  other  that  of 
cementation.  These  approximately  concentric  shells  are  character- 
ized by  definite  chemical  differences,  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  uppermost  shell  of  all,  the  belt  of  weathering,  extends  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  ground  water,  and  its 
thickness  is  very  variable.  It  is  essentially  the  region  of  rock  decom- 
position, and  its  reactions  are  mainly  those  of  hydration,  oxidation, 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  with  liberation  of  silica,  and  losses  of 
material  by  leaching.  It  is  also  a  region  of  low  pressure,  relatively 
low  temperature,  and  great  porosity.  In  it  the  complex  silicates 
are  broken  down  into  simpler  compounds,  from  which,  within  the 
belt,  they  are  rarely  regenerated. 

The  belt  of  cementation  is  that  which  contains  the  ground  water. 
Its  rocks  are  more  or  less  porous  and  fractured,  its  temperature  is 
still  not  high,  but  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  reconsolidation  of  sedimentary  material.    It  is,  in  short, 

1 A  treatise  on  metamoiikhiBm:  Hon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1004. 
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the  birthplace  of  such  rocks  as  shales  and  sandstones.  In  the  belt 
above  it  solution  is  a  leading  process,  but  here,  in  the  accumulated 
ground  water,  redeposition  rules.  Hence  its  name,  the  belt  of  cemen- 
tation. 

In  the  zone  of  anamorphism,  which  lies  below  the  region  of  the 
ground  water,  the  rocks  are  no  longer  distinctly  porous.  The  pres- 
sure above  them  tends  to  close  up  all  pores  and  fractures.  The  tem- 
perature is  also  relatively  high — that  is,  below  the  melting  point  of 
the  rocks,  but  possibly  above  the  critical  temperature  of  wateR 
Under  these  conditions  the  reactions  of  the  upper  zone  are  reversed. 
Instead  of  hydration,  there  is  dehydration;  reduction  is  more  com- 
mon than  oxidation;  carbonates  are  decomposed  and  silicates  are 
r^enerated.  Pneumatolytic  reactions  are  characteristic  of  this 
region,  and  so  too  are  metasomatic  changes.  There  ia  also  a  tendency 
to  the  development,  under  pressure,  of  the  heavier  and  denser  rock- 
forming  minerals,  and  of  the  species  which  contain  constitutional 
water,  fluorine,  or  boric  oxide.  Oamet,  stauroUte,  muscovite,  epi- 
dote,  and  tourmaline  are,  for  examples,  typical  minerals  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

According  to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  the  minerals  of  the  upper  zone  are 
thosQ  which  are  formed  with  increase  of  volume  and  evolution  of 
heat.  In  the  lower  zone,  contraction  and  absorption  of  heat  occur. 
These  distinctions,  of  course,  are  general,  not  absolute,  and  should 
only  be  accepted  in  a  broad  way.  They  stand  for  prevailing  tend- 
encies, to  which  many  exceptions  are  possible.  Nor  can  the  belts 
and  zones  be  rigorously  delimited,  for  they  shade  into  and  even 
interpenetrate  one  another.  Material  formed  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing is  covered  up  by  sediments,  and  presently  finds  itseU  within  the 
belt  of  cementation.  Still  later,  covered  more  deeply,  it  may  pass 
into  the  zone  of  anamorphism.  So  also,  by  erosion,  a  part  of  the 
anamorphic  zone  may  be  uncovered  and  brought  within  the  realm 
of  weathering.  To  aU  of  these  changes  chemical  changes  correspond, 
so  that  the  same  mass  of  material  can  be  metamorphosed,  in  opposite 
directions,  over  and  over  again.  A  clay  becomes  a  shale;  that  is 
transformed  into  a  schist  or  gneiss,  and  that  again  may  pass  back 
into  clay.  The  phenomena  of  decomposition,  of  reconsotidation,  and 
of  recrystaUization  form  parts  of  a  cycle  of  changes  which  are  recog- 
nized mainly  by  their  interruptions.  The  definite  products  to  which 
we  give  definite  names  represent  temporary  stoppages  or  periods  of 
slow  change  in  the  progress  of  the  cycle. 

In  both  zones  of  the  lithosphere  water  is  the  chief  agent  of  chem- 
ical metamorphism.  *It  is  most  abimdant  in  the  zone  of  katamor- 
phism,  where  it  acts  mainly  as  a  liquid  and  fills  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  pore  spaces  of  the  rocks.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism 
water  ia  much  less  abimdant  and  operates  in  the  subcapillary  and 
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intennolecular  spaces,  where,  because  of  the  higher  temperatures,  it 
is  probably  present,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  as  vapor.  At  a  depth 
of  about  10  kilometers  the  critical  temperature  of  water  is  likely  to 
be  reached,  and  its  chemical  activity  should  then  be  very  high.  The 
well-known  corrosive  action  of  superheated  steam  upon  glass  is  an 
illustration  of  this  point.  Even  when  the  water  is  still  liquid,  at 
temperatures  of  over  200^,  it  may  form  a  fluid  or  pasty  mass  with 
some  silicates,  as  was  shown  by  C.  Barus  ^  in  his  experiments  upon 
aqueo-igneous  fusion. 

In  the  zone  of  katamorphism  the  water  is  moving  freely,  percolat- 
ing from  place  to  place.  In  the  lower  ssone  its  mobility  must  be 
much  diminished,  so  that  on  a  given  particle  of  rock  it  acts  for  a 
longer  time.  It  may  appear  in  this  zone,  according  to  Van  Hise,  in 
three  ways — as  water  held  by  buried  sedimentaries,  as  water  liberated 
from  hydrous  compounds  by  heat  or  pressure,  and  as  magmatic  water 
contained  in  igneous  intrusions.  But  from  whatever  soiurce  it  may 
be  derived,  its  chemical  functions  are  the  same.  It  acts  as  a  solvent 
upon  practically  all  the  rock-forming  minerals;  it  therefore  trans- 
fers matter  slowly  from  point  to  point  and  in  that  way  assists  in 
bringing  about  recrystaUization.  In  so  doing  the  water  is  partly 
taken  up  into  the  molecules  of  new  compounds,  such  as  staurolite^ 
epidote,  mica,  and  tourmaline,  of  which  it  forms  a  constitutional 
part  and  from  which  it  can  only  be  expelled  at  temperatures  ap- 
proaching or  even  exceeding  a  red  heat.  Loosely  combined  water 
thus  becomes  firmly  combined  water  and  ceases  for  the  time  being  to 
be  further  active.  A  reference  back  to  the  chapter  upon  rock-form- 
ing minerals  will  show  how  many  syntheses  have  depended  upon 
heating  the  constituent  substances  with  water  under  pressure,  llie 
minerals  thus  formed  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of  anamorphism, 
even  though  they  are  not  confined  to  it. 

The  sediments,  as  a  rule,  contain  organic  matter.  «When  they 
reach,  by  biuial,  the  high  temperatures  of  this  zone,  the  organic 
matter  is  decomposed,  yielding  free  cartK>n,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  water.  The  free  carbon  may  appear  in  the  metamorphosed  rocks 
as  amorphous  particles  or  it  may  be  recrystallized  into  graphite;  the 
carbon  dioxide  may  escape,  working  its  way  slowly  upward,  or  it  may 
be  caught  and  inclosed  within  crystals  of  quartz  or  other  minerals. 
Inclusions  of  this  kind  are  conmion,  and  so  also  are  inclusions  of 
free  carbon. 

In  this  process  of  decomposition  the  organic  matter  of  the  se<fi- 
ments  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  transforming  f enic  to  ferroiis  com- 
pounds. When  magnetite  is  thus  formed  from  limonite,  the  reduction 
is  partial,  but  when  the  iron  compounds  of  a  clay  are  metaixioridiioaed 
into  staurolite  or  tourmaline,  the  change  from  ferric  to  fenous  is 

1  See  aate»  p.  283. 
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nearly  or  quite  complete.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
organic  matter  is  the  only  reducing  agent  during  metamorphism. 
We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  hydrogen  may  be  either 
occluded  in  or  generated  from  heated  rocks,^  and  its  activity  as  a 
reducer  may  be  very  great.  But  on  this  point,  geologically  speaking, 
there  is  little  positive  knowledge.  We  are  compelled  to  deal,  more 
or  less,  with  reasonable  inferences. 

By  the  action  of  the  heated  waters  much  silica  is  liberated^  which 
recryatallizes  in  part  as  quartz.  Some  of  it,  however,  attacks  the 
Umestones  of  the  buried  sedimentaries,  Uberating  carbon  dioxide  and 
forming  silicates,  such  as  wollastonite.  When,  however,  a  large  mass 
of  fairly  pure  limestone  or  dolomite  reaches  the  anamorphic  zone,  it 
is  recrystallized  into  marble.  This  change,  and  also  the  formation 
of  dolomite,  was  considered  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where 
the  subject  was  perhaps  out  of  place.  Some  of  the  concomitant 
changes  will  be  discussed  later. 

One  great  distinction  between  the  two  zones  remains  to  be  noted. 
In  the  belt  of  weathering  the  transfer  of  material  from  point  to  point, 
both  by  mechanical  and  by  chemical  means,  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 
In  the  belt  of  cementation  the  mechanical  transfers  become  less  prom- 
inent, but  the  moving  waters  carry  much  matter  long  distances  in 
solution.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism  the  mechanical  movements 
become  relatively  insignificant  and  the  chemical  changes  are  prac- 
tically effected  in  place — that  is,  the  chemical  movements  of  matter 
within  the  lower  zone  are  only  through  trifling  distances,  and  the 
transformations  are  effected  with  material  close  at  hand.  The  upper 
zone  is,  then,  emphatically  a  zone  of  mobility;  while  the  material  of 
the  lower  zone,  being  under  great  pressure,  is  comparatively  immov- 
able. I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  certain  kinds  of  movement;  Ghe 
motions  of  the  earth's  crust,  its  upheavals  and  depressions,  the  dis- 
placing influence  of  igneous  intrusions,  etc.,  are  phenomena  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Neither  do  I  use  the  terms  movable  and  immovable 
in  any  absolute  sense,  for  they  have  only  a  relative  meaning.  The 
freedom  of  motion  in  the  upper  zone  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the 
lower;  and  because  of  that  fact  the  phenomena  of  the  two  zones 
become  strongly  contrasted. 

CI^SSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
The  criterion  of  structure  is  not  sufficiently  general,  and  that  of 
genesis  is  too  vague.  We  can  not  always  determine  the  genesis  of 
a  given  rock,  and  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  the  result,  for  purposes 
of  classification,  may  be  unsatisfactory.    A  gneiss  can  be  derived 

t  See  ante,  pp.  260  et  eeq.,  tor  tbe  experlmentB  of  Tilden,  TiavaiBi  Oautler,  etc 
101381**— Bull.  491—11 36  ^  , 
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from  an  igneous  rock  or  from  one  of  sedunentary  origin,  the  product 
being  senflibly  the  same  in  both  cases.  Is  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
classify  these  rocks  on  the  basis  of  their  composition;  but  here  again 
there  are  difficulties,  even  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  which  becloud 
the  classification  of  purely  igneous  material.^  Quite  dissimilar  rocks 
may  have  very  similar  composition.  In  fact,  no  single  claasifica- 
tion  covers  all  the  ground;  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  do  not 
arrange  themselves  in  linear  sequence.  They  form  an  irregular  net- 
work of  interlacing  lines,  with  all  manner  of  intersections  and  fre- 
quent disturbances. 

Taking  all  of  the  difficulties  into  account,  I  prefer  to  study  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  with  reference  to 
the  chemical  processes  which  have  governed  their  formation.  I  have 
abeady  stated  that  several  processes  may  take  part  in  a  single 
metamorphosis;  but  in  many  cases  one  process  predominates.  The 
conspicuous  process,  then,  gives  a  basis  for  classifying  our  data 
which  need  not,  however,  exclude  other  arrangements  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  method  supplements,  but  does  not  supplant  its  rivals. 
For  convenience  we  may  also  divide  the  metamorphic  rocks  into  three 
classes,  as  follows:  First,  those  derived  from  igneous  rocks;  second- 
those  of  sedimentary  origin;  third,  rocks  formed  by  contact  reac- 
tions between  the  igneous  and  the  sedimentary. 

The  metamorphism  of  the  igneous  rocks  is  commonly  a  deep-seated 
phenomenon;  that  is,  its  conspicuous  examples  are  formed  in  the 
zone  of  anamorphism,  or  under  anamorphic  conditions.  Leaving 
mechanical  or  structural  changes  out  of  consideration,  its  conspicu- 
ous feature  is  of  the  order  of  a  molecular  rearrangement;  in  other 
words,  the  older  minerals  are  transformed  into  new  species,  some- 
times  by  simple  paramorphism  and  sometimes  with  transfer  of 
material  from  one  molecule  to  another.  In  general,  as  F.  Becke' 
has  shown,  the  rearrangements  are  attended  by  decrease  of  volume, 
the  product  of  the  change  being  denser  than  the  original  material. 
For  example,  in  the  special  case  chosen  by  Becke,  the  plagioclase  and 
orthoclase  of  a  rock  containing  a  little  water  were  transformed  intp 
a  mixture  of  albite,  zoisite,  muscovite,  and  quartz,  the  volume  redue^ 
tion  being  in  the  ratio  of  547.1  :  462.5,  a  loss  of  over  15  per  cent. 
A  number  of  similar  condensations  are  cited  by  U.  Orubenmann;s 

1  U.  Orubenmaim  (Die  Krlst&Ulnen  Schiefer,  Berlin,  vol.  1, 1904;  vol.  2, 1907)  has  attempted  to  fonn  a 
chemical  classiflcatioii  of  the  adilsts,  which  reeemfiles  Osami's  dlacusslDii  of  the  igneous  neks.  ▲  second 
edition  of  Orubenmann's  book  in  one  volume  appeared  in  1010.  The  reCaranoes  in  this  work  are  to  the 
fliBt  edition. 

s  Neues  Jahrb.,  1806,  pt  2,  p.  182. 

« Die  KristalUnen  Schiefer,  Berlin,  1904,  pp.  34-38.  Orubenmann's  data  are  taken  from  a  paper  hj 
F.  Becke,  In  Compt.  rend.  IX.  Cong.  gfioL  internal,  1903,  p.  563.  See  also  F.  Loewinson-Lesstng,  Stadlao 
fiber  die  Eruptivgestelne:  Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  gfol.  intecnat.,  St  Petenbuzg,  1897. 
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and  although  the  calculations  are  necessaiilj  crude,  they  are  none 
the  less  conclusive.^  The  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
does  not  destroy  its  general  validity. 

From  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  the  more  noteworthy  meta- 
morphoses within  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  headings: 

1.  Change  of  pyroxene  to  amphibole. 

2.  Change  of  feldspar  to  mica. 

3.  Change  of  feldspar  to  zoisite. 

4.  Change  of  feldspar  to  scapolite. 

5.  Formation  of  epidote. 

6.  Formation  of  garnet. 

7.  Change  of  hon^blende  to  chlorite. 

8.  Segregation  of  albite  from  plagioclase. 

9.  Formation  of  serpentine. 
10.  Alteration  of  ilmenite. 

This  schedule  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  for  many  other  minor 
changes  are  to  be  observed  in  the  metamorphism  of  igneous  rocks. 
Every  primary  mineral  that  they  contain  may  give  rise  to  secondary 
species,  and  these  represent  all  orders  of  transformation  from  the 
slightest  modification  to  the  complete  molecular  breaking  down 
which  is  seen  in  the  processes  of  weathering.  Decompositions,  how- 
ever, are  not  now  under  discussion;  we  are  dealing  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  recrystallization  within  rock  masses,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  case  of  serpentinization,  which  is  a  process  of  a  different  order. 

URALinZATION. 

The  alteration  of  pyroxene  rocks  into  hornblende  rocks  is  one  of 
the  best-established  metamorphoses.  The  hornblende  thus  produced, 
when  fibrous,  is  known  as  uralite,  and  the  change  is  called  uralitiza- 
tion.^  It  is  often  accompanied  and  compUcated  by  other  changes, 
such  as  the  formation  of  epidote  or  zoisite,  and  it  may  also  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  development  of  a  schistose  structure.  MediosiUcic  and 
subsilicic  rocks,  Uke  gabbro  and  diabase,  are  thus  metamorphosed  into 
amphibolite  or  hornblende  schist.  An  excellent  example  of  this  sort 
of  change  was  found  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall  ■  in  a  dike  at  Scourie,  Suther- 
landahire,  Scotland,  where  a  dolerite  had  changed,  fiirst  into  a  mass- 
ive hornblende-bearing  rock  and  later  into  a  schist.  The  following 
analyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  changes  thus 
produced. 

>  For  a  tabulation  of  tbe  volume  changes  attending  the  alteration  of  minerals,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A 
treatise  on  metamorphism:  Hon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  397-408. 

•  See  G.  H.  WllUams,  Bull.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  02, 1890,  p.  52,  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject, 
accompanied  by  abundant  referanoes  to  literature.  See  also  L.  Duparc  and  T.  Homung,  Compt.  Bend., 
vol.  199, 1904,  p.  223,  on  a  theory  of  uralitiiatlon. 

«  British  petrography,  1888,  p.  198;  also  la  Quart  Jour.  GeoL  See.,  voL  41, 1886»  p.  137. 
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AnaJysea  qf  pyroxene  rwke  before  fxadofUr  olfmieum. 


Aa.  Tbe  plasloclBS^-pyTozfliie  rock  of  the  Soenrle  diln. 

Ab.  The  derived  hornblende  schist  Analyses  by  Teall,  loo  dt. 

Ba.  Pyroxene  from  the  center  of  a  crystal,  Templeton,  Canada. 

Bb.  Intermediate  portion  of  the  same  crystal. 

Be.  Hornblende  forming  the  rim  of  the  crystaL   Analyses  B  by  B . 
Rec.  of  Progress,  1877-78,  p.  21  G. 

Ca.  Diallage  from  a  gabbro,  Transvaal,  Soath  Africa. 

Cb.  Uralite  from  alteration  of  the  diallage.   Analyses  C  by  P.  Dahms,  Neues  Jahrb.,  BelL  Bd.  7,  p.  90, 
1801. 


.  J.  Harrington,  Oeol.  Sorvoy  Cmai^Am^ 


• 

Aa. 

Ab. 

Ba. 

Bb. 

Be. 

Ga. 

Cb. 

SiOj 

47.45 

14.83 

2.47 

14.71 

49.78 

13.13 

4.35 

1L71 

50.87 
4.67 

.97 
L98 

.15 
15.37 
24.44 

.22 

.50 
aL44 

60.90 

4.82 

L74 

L36 

.15 

15.27 

24.39 

.08 

.15 

aL20 

52.82 

3.22 

2.07 

2.71 

.28 

19.04 

16.39 

.90 

.69 

"2.40 

53.63 
3.12 
5.09 

13.54 

52.73 

ALO. 

4.  70 

F^v:  :;v: 

5.26 

Fe8!i;:::;::::::. .:.:..:.::: 

10.21 

MnO 

MgO 

5.00 

a  87 

2.97 

.99 

1.00 

1.47 

.36 

6.40 
8.92 
2.39 
L05 
1.14 
2.22 
.10 

1&77 

a  19 

.50 

.20 

12.59 

CaO 

12.58 

Na,0 

.23 

ka:::"v;:::::;v;:::::;v:: 

.06 

HoO 

L54 

T1O2 

CO, 

SDecific  cravitv 

100.12 
3.10 

100.19 
3.10 

100.49 
3.181 

100.06 
3.206 

99.62 
3.003 

101.01 

99.90 

a  Loss  on  ignition. 

That  the  change  from  pyroxene  to  uralite  or  amphibole  is  something 
more  than  a  paramorphism  these  few  analyses  clearly  show.  In  A 
there  has  been  oxidation  of  ferrous  to  ferric  iron,  in  B  a  loss  of  lime, 
and  in  C  a  loss  of  magnesia.  In  many  cases  uralitization  is  accom* 
panied  by  a  separation  of  magnetite/  and  the  lime  removed  reappears 
as  calcite.  Epidote  is  also  a  common  product  during  the  process, 
which  must  vary  with  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  altering 
rock  and  of  the  individual  pyroxene.  Augite  thus  yields  hornblende 
or  actinolite;  diopside  may  change  into  tremoUte,  and  from  the  soda 
pyroxenes  the  aluminous  glaucophane  may  be  derived.  The  com- 
position of  the  pyroxene  is  reflected  in  that  of  its  derivative,  but 
the  augite-homblende  change  is  the  most  common.'  Between  the 
original  igneous  rock  and  the  secondary  amphibolites,  there  are  all 
possible  intermediate  gradations,  from  incipient  change  to  complete 
transformation.' 

I  See  Q.  Rose,  Zeltschr.  Deutach.  geol.  OeseU.,  voL  16, 18S4,  p.  6;  E.  Svedmark,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1877,  p.  90. 
s  See  discussion  of  the  change  by  C.  H.  Gordon,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  40. 
*  On  amphlbolite  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  granite  into  limestone,  in  the  Laurentlan  rooks  of  Canada, 
see  F.  D.  Adams,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  17, 1909,  p.  1. 
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OliAUCOPHANE    SCHISTS. 

The  glaucophane  schists  differ  from  the  amphibolites  in  that  they 
contain  the  soda  amphibole  instead  of  hornblende.  H.  S.  Wash- 
ington ^  divides  these  rocks  into  three  classes,  namely,  epidote-glau- 
cophane  schist,  mica-glaucophane  schist,  and  quartz-glaucophane 
schist ;  but  he  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  many  transitional 
varieties.  W.  H.  Melville,'  for  example,  has  described  a  gamet- 
glaucophane  schist  from  Mount  Diablo,  Califomia;  and  A.  Wich- 
mann '  an  epidote-mica-glaucophane  schist  from  Celebes.  A  zoisite- 
glaucophane  schist  from  Sulphur  Bank,  Califomia,  is  also  mentioned 
by  G.  F.  Becker.*  It  consists  chiefly  of  glaucophane  and  zoisite,  but 
quiji;z,  albite,  sphene,  and  muscovite  are  also  present.  Another  rock 
from  Piedmont,  containing  glaucophane,  garnet,  hornblende,  epidote, 
mica,  and  sphene,  described  by  T.  G.  Bonney,^  is  called  a  glaucophane 
eclogite. 

Genetically,  the  glaucophane  rocks  differ  widely.  Some  of  them 
are  imdoubtedly  derived  from  mediosilicic  or  subsillcic  igneous  rocks; 
others  from  sedimentaries.  In  Greece,  for  example,  according  to  R. 
Lepsius,"  some  glaucophane  schists  represent  gabbro,  and  others  are 
metamorphosed  Cretaceous  shales.  The  epidote-glaucophane  schist 
of  Anglesey,  Wales,  described  by  J.  F.  Blake,'  was  originally  a  dio- 
rite,  and  in  this  rock  alterations  of  glaucophane  to  chlorite  occur.  In 
Piedmont,  as  described  by  S.  Franchi,*  there  are  glaucophane  rocks 
associated  with  amphibolite,  both  having  been  derived  from  diabase. 
In  Japan,  according  to  B.  Koto,*  the  metamorphosed  material  was 
formerly  a  diabase  tuff,  and  the  glaucophane  was  derived  from  dial- 
lage.  By  further  alteration  the  glaucophane  sometimes  passes  into 
crocidolite.  And  on  Angel  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Califomia, 
a  glaucophane  schist  studied  by  F.  L.  Ransome  ^®  has  been  developed 
from  a  radiolarian  chert,  probably  by  contact  metamorphism.  In 
many  cases  the  genesis  of  these  rocks  is  obscure;  but  Washington  sug- 
gests that  the  epidote-glaucophane  schists  represent  originally  gab- 
broid  magmas,  while  the  quartz-glaucophane  schists  are  metamor- 
phosed quartzites  or  quartzose  shales.    For  convenience,  differences 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4tli  ser.,  vol.  11, 1901,  p.  35.  This  memoir  is  a  very  complete  summary  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  rocks.  It  oontaius  many  analyses,  and  abundant  references  to  literature.  See  also  K.  Oebbeke, 
Zeltsehr.  Dentsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  88, 1886,  p.  634;  U.  Grubenmann,  Roeenbusch  "Festschrift,"  1906; 
E.  H.  Nutter  and  W.  B.  Barber,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  10,  1902,  p.  738;  and  J.  P.  Smith,  Proc.  Am.  Phlloe. 
Soe.,  vol.  46, 1906,  p.  188.  The  last  two  papers  relate  to  the  glaucophane  rooks  of  California.  Other  noteu 
worthy  papers  are  by  E.  Murgooi,  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  CaUfomia,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  860;  and  L.  Mlkshy 
Neues  Jahrb.,  Festband,  1907,  p.  848. 

•  Bull.  Qeol.  Soe.  America,  vol.  2, 180O,  p.  418. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1803,  pt.  2,  p.  176. 

4  Hon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  18, 1888,  p.  104. 

•  Mhieralog.  Mag.,  voL  T.  1887,  p.  1. 

•  Geologie  von  Attlka,  Berlin,  1893,  pp.  102, 188. 
V  Qeol.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  126. 

•  BoL  Com.  gsol.  ital.,  vol.  96, 1896,  p.  192. 

•  Jour.  ColLSd.  Japan,  vol.  1,1886,  p.  85. 

-BOIL  Dept  Geok)gy  Univ. GalifonUa.  vol.  1, p. 211.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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of  origin  will  be  disregarded  here  and  the  analyses  of  this  group  of 
rocks  are  tabulated  together,  as  follows: 


Analyses  ofamphibolites  and  glaueophane  schiMts.o^ 

A.  AmiihlboHte  dlloB,  Palmer  Oenter,  ICasaachuaette. 

B.  Amphibolite  bed.  Palmer  Center.  Analyses  A  and  B  by  W.  F.  Haiebrand,  Bull.  U.  8.  QeoL  Barvmf 
No.228,10Hp.36. 

C.  AmphiboUte,  Crystal  Falls  district,  Michigan.  Described  by  H.  L.  Smyth,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
vol.  36, 1890,  p.  307.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Probably  derived  from  a  diabase  or  basalt.  Contaizis 
hornblende,  plagloolase,  bloUte,  and  quarts,  with  a  little  nitile  and  magnetite. 

D.  Epidote-glanoophane  schist,  Mount  Diablo,  CaUflomla.  Analysis  by  W .  H.  Melville,  BulL  GeoL  Soc. 
America,  vol.  2, 1800,  p.  413.    Contains  garnets.    Possibly  derived  from  shale. 

E.  OameHclftucophane  schist,  Bandon,  Oregon.  Analysed  and  described  by  H.  8.  Washlng:ton,  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1001,  p.  35.   Contains  glaueophane,  epldote  or  soislte,  garnet,  and  white  mica. 

F.  Zoisite-glauoophane  schist.  Sulphur  Bank,  Calllbmla.  Analysis  by  Melville.  Described  by  O.  F. 
Becker,  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  voL  13, 1888,  p.  104. 

G.  Mlca-glaucophane  schist,  Island  of  Syra,  Greece.    Analysed  and  described  by  Washington,  loc.  cit. 
H.  Quarts-glaucophane  schist,  Fourmile  Creek,  Coos  County,  Oregon.    Analysed  and  described  by 

Washington.   Contains  quarts,  glaueophane,  chlorite,  musoovite,  and  gamet. 


A 

B 

SC 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

SiOo    

49.57 

14.23 

3.95 

8.01 

6.14 

10.19 

3.06 

.95 

.14 

1.33 

2.03 

trace 

.21 

.02 

.04 

tiace 

trace 

.27 

trace? 

trace 

trace 

51.25 

16.53 

1.81 

7.67 

5.87 

9.32 

3.35 

.78 

.19 

1.26 

L84 

50.36 
13.26 
6.30 
9.34 
5.55 
7.85 
2.11 
1.14 
1.55 
1.55 
1.77 

47.84 

16.88 

4.99 

5.56 

7.89 

11.15 

3.20 

.46 

.17 

1.81 

49.15 

15.87 

4.10 

7.58 

7.53 

9.06 

3.59 

.54 

.16 

1.07 

1.19 

none 

49.68 

13.60 

1.86 

8.61 

a  26 

10.97 

3.09 

.12 

}3.84 

S.31 

5a  26 

16.21 

3.44 

4.63 

4.99 

3.82 

5.36 

.39 

.22 

.98 

L37 

82.53 

AloO. 

&88 

F^':  ::: 

.59 

F^'...: 

4.11 

MffO 

L86 

CaO 

.68 

NaoO 

1.21 

K-O          

1  24 

HjO— 

07 

H,04- 

L35 

TlOa 

COo 

pA 

.31 

(?) 

iindet 

trace 

trace 

.28 

(?) 

(?) 

trace? 

.20 

.14 

.21 

*  2^^6 

s 

VoO.    

c^K^^^^ 

Nfo'::::;:... 

MnO 

trace 

.56 

trace 

.04 

trace 

trace 

SrO 

BaO 

LUO 

M^MQ^^ 

1 

100.14 

100.46 

99.59 

100.65 

99.84 

99.59 

99.67 

100.52 

a  A  number  of  am^ibolites from  Massachusetts  are  described  by  B.  K,  Emerson  In  Mon.  U.  S.  GeoL  Sur- 
vey, vol.  20, 1808.  For  analyses  see  also  Bull.  410. 1010,  pp.  10-21.  These  amphiboUtes  are  renrded  as 
derived  from  argillaceous  limestones.  L.  Hesner  (Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  22, 1008,  n.  505)  gives  several  analyses 
of  amphiboUtes  from  the  Tyrol.  See  also  a  table  of  analyses  in  Kosenbusch,  Elemente  der  GesteinsleorB, 
p.  532.  See  also,  on  amphibolite,  F.  Becke,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  4. 1882.  p.  285;  and  J.  A.  Ippon,  Mitth. 
Naturwiss.  Ver.  Steiermark,  1802,  p.  328.  Ippen  describes  "normal  ampnibolite/'  and  also  soisita,  pyrox- 
ene, feldspar,  and  gamet  amphibolite. 


8BRICITIZATION. 

The  conversion  of  feldspar  into  muscovite  is  one  of  the  common- 
est processes  of  metamorphism,  whether  of  igneous  or  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  In  many  instances  the  mica  produced  is  the  compact  or  fibrous 
variety  known  as  sericite,  which,  in  former  times,  was  generally  mis- 
taken for  talc.    The  so-called  talcose  schists  of  the  earlier  geologists 
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have  proved  in  most  cases  to  be  not  talcose^  but  sericitic.^  The  iden- 
tity of  sericite  with  muscovite  was  finally  established  by  H.  Las- 
peyres'  in  1880,  and  since  then  its  occnrrence  has  been  repeatedly 
investigated.  The  alteration  is  most  conspicuous  in  regions  where 
the  dynamic  metamorphism  has  been  most  intense — ^high  tempera- 
ture,  the  chemical  activity  of  water,  and  mechanical  stress  all  work- 
ing together  to  bring  it  about.  Any  feldspathic  rock  may  undergo 
sericitization,  but  orthoclase  rocks  furnish  the  most  typical  exam- 
ples. The  derivation  of  sericitic  schists  and  gneisses  from  granite, 
quartz  porphyry,  and  diabase,  and  also  from  arkose  and  clay  slate, 
has  been  repeatedly  observed.' 

Sericite  is  commonly  derived  from  .orthoclase  or  microcline,  as 
suggested  above,  but  may  be  generated  from  plagioclase  feldspars 
also,  the  reactions  in  the  two  cases,  being  different.  In  the  forma^ 
tion  of  mioscovite  from  orthoclase  the  necessary  potassium  is  already 
present;  but  in  order  to  produce  muscovite  from  plagioclase  a  replace- 
ment of  sodium  by  extraneous  potassium  is  required.  In  either  case 
the  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  represented  by  more  than  one 
equation,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  formulation  is 
purely  hypothetical.  Until  the  processes  shall  have  been  experi- 
mentally reproduced  the  equations  will  remain  doubtful. 

First,  orthoclase  may  be  transformed  to  muscovite  by  the  addition 
of  colloidal  alumina  equivalent  in  composition  to  diaspore,  thus: 

KAlSi,Os + 2A10.0H = KH^,Si,0,,. 

This  reaction  is  very  simple  chemically,  but  geolo^cally  improbable. 
It  requires  the  presence  of  solutions  containing  much  alumina,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  whence  they  could  be  derived.  It  suggests,  how- 
ever, a  possible  relation  between  the  formation  of  sericite  and  the 
alteration  to  bauxite,  a  possibility  which  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. 

A  second,  more  probable,  and  even  simpler  reaction  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

SKAlSijOa  +  HjO  =  KHaAljSisOij  +  KjSiOs  +  SSiOj. 

In  this  case  water  alone,  acting  on  orthoclase  at  a  high  temperature 
and  under  pressure,  forms  muscovite,  free  silica,  and  potassium  sili- 
cate, the  last  compoimd  being  leached  away.  The  liberated  silica 
may  be  partly  removed  in  solution,  or  it  can  recrystallize  as  quartz, 

1  See  a.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  pp.  (XM2,  for  historical  details. 

s  Zeitschr.  Eryst.  Min.,  vol.  4, 1879,  p.  246. 

*  Bee  J.  O.  Lehznann,  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Entstelmng  der  altkrystalllnlscfaen  8chiefeii;e8teiDe,  Bonn, 
1884;  A.  Wichmaim,  Verhandl.  Natur.  Ver.  preuss.  Rhelnl.  u.  West&leos,  vol.  34, 1877,  p.  1;  A.  von  Qrod- 
deck,  Neues  Jahrb.,  BelL  Bd.  2, 1883.  p.  72;  C.  Schmidt,  idem.  Bell.  Bd.  4, 1886,  p.  428,  and  C.  Benedicks, 
BoU.  QeoL  Inst.  Upsala,  voL  7, 1904>6,  p.  278.  In  Jahrb.  K.  preuas.  geoL  Landesanstalt,  1885,  pt.  1,  Von 
Qroddeck  describes  the  derivation  of  sericite  schists  from  clay  slates. 
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a  mineral  which  almost  invariably  accompanies  sericite  in  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Furthermore,  the  analyses  of  sericite  usually  show  a 
small  excess  of  silica  over  that  contained  in  normal  muscovite.  A 
similar  reaction  with  albite  should  yield  the  soda  mica  paragonite. 
A  modified  form  of  the  last  reaction  is  in  common  use,  which  in- 
volves the  introduction  into  the  equation  of  carbonated  water,  as 
follows: 

SKAlSijO. + H,0 + CO, = KH^,Si,Oi,  +  K3CO, + 6SiO,. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  potassium  carbonate  would  dissolve  one 
molecule  of  the  liberated  silica,  forming  potassium  silicate  as  before. 
The  COj  would  thus  be  set  free  again,  ready  to  assist  in  further  alter- 
ations of  feldspar.  Since  carbonated  waters,  both  of  meteoric  and 
of  deepHseated  origin,  are  very  abundant,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  regenerative  process  is  really  in  operation.  If  so,  the  reaction 
should  be  more  vigorous  than  when  water  acts  alone.  The  frequent 
association  of  calcite  with  sericite  is  an  indication  that  carbonated 
solutions  have  helped  to  produce  the  change.^  If  the  alteration  took 
place  in  presence  of  both  albite  and  orthoclase,  the  potassium  silicate 
would  probably  react  upon  the  former  mineral  or  upon  its  incipient 
decomposition  products,  so  that  muscovite  only,  without  paragonite, 
would  be  formed.  In  the  development  of  muscovite  from  plagio- 
clase  the  presence  of  potassium-bearing  solutions,  which  exchange 
alkalies  with  the  sodium  compounds,  must  be  assumed. 

OTHER   ALTERATIONS    OF   FELDSPAR. 

Apart  from  the  phenomenon  of  sericitization,  the  plagioclase  feld- 
spars undergo  a  number  of  other  metasomatic  changes,  whose  records 
are  preserved  in  the  metamorphic  rocks.  Under  the  influence  of 
carbonated  waters  the  anorthite  molecule  may  be  decomposed,  with 
the  formation  of  calcite  and  the  separation  of  silica.  In  this  case  the 
albite  remains  as  a  finely  granular  aggregate,  the  so-called  ''albite 
mosaic,"  which  outwardly  resembles  quartz  and  with  which  quartz 
is  commonly  associated.'  When  the  lime  of  the  anorthite  is  not  com- 
pletely removed,  it  goes  to  form  other  silicates,  such  as  epidote,  zois- 
ite,  or  actinolite.     The  latter  reactions  are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

The  alteration  of  plagioclase  to  zoisite  is  exceedingly  conmion,  but 
it  is  rarely  complete.  A9  a  rule  mixtures  of  zoisite  and  feldspar 
remain,  which  were  once  thought  to  represent  a  distinct  mineral  spe- 
cies and  to  which  the  name  saussurite  was  given.     The  mechanism  of 

1  Compare  W.  Lindgren,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Hin.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1000,  p.  608,  In  refersnce  to  the  aaaoclatinfi 
with  calcite. 

I  Bee  K.  A.  Lassen,  Jahrb.  E.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  pp.  fi26n530.  See  also  Q.  H.  WffllUD^ 
BnU.  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  No.  62, 1800»  p.  60. 
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the  change  is  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  a  double  decomposition 
between  the  albite  and  anorthite  molecules;  brought  about  by  the 
intervention  of  water.  The  feldspars,  however,  vary  in  composition; 
the  water  may  contain  other  reacting  substances  in  solution,  and  so 
the  reactions  are  complicated  in  many  ways.  The  following  equa- 
tion, which  is  plausible  but  not  proved,  represents  the  transformation 
of  plagioclase  into  a  mixture  of  zoisite,  paragonite,  and  quartz,  a 
ndxture  that  sometimes  occurs: 

NaAlSijO.  +  4CaAl,Si,0g + 2H3O  = 
Albite.         Anorthite.         Water. 

2Ca,HAl,Si30i3  +  H^NaAlaSijOi, + 2SiO,. 

Zoisite.  Paragonite.  Quartz. 

When  orthoclase  molecules  are  present,  muscovite  will  be  formed; 
that  is,  sericitization  and  saussuritization  may  go  on  together.  With 
albite  in  excess,  the  saussurite  mixture  appears,  but  that  again  is 
variable.  It  may  contain  epidote,  scapolite,  or  garnet;  according 
to  A.  Cathrein,^  saussurite  is  sometimes  derived  from  garnet;  and  all 
of  these  minerals  may  undergo  complete  or  partial  alterations  into 
other  compounds. 

Saussuritic  rocks  have  been  described  by  many  petrographers,  and 
there  is  abundant  literature  covering  them.  F.  Becke'  reports  a 
saussurite  gabbro  from' Greece,  consisting  of  saussurite  and  diallage, 
the  latter  partly  altered  to  hornblende.  P.  Michael'  describes 
another  saussurite  gabbro  from  Germany,  in  which  garnet  is  also 
present,  derived  from  diallage  and  partly  altered  to  serpentine. 
Another  saussurite  gabbro  from  Sturgeon  Falls,  Michigan,  was  care- 
fully studied  by  G.  H.  WiUiams.*  It  contained  saussurite  derived 
from  the  complete  alteration  of  plagioclase;  diallage;  hornblende, 
partly  secondary;  and  a  Uttle  ilmenite,  with  some  calcite,  quartz,  and 
a  colorless  chlorite.  By  further  alteration  this  rock  passes  into  a 
silvery  schist,  consisting  mainly  of  chlorite,  calcite,  and  secondary 
quartz,  but  with  some  feldspars  remaining,  partly  sericitized.  A 
rock  designated  as  a  zoisite-homblende  diorite,  from  the  Bradshaw 
Mountains,  Arizona,  described  by  T.  A.  Jaggar  and  C.  Palache,** 
contained  47  per  cent  of  zoisite,  derived  from  plagioclase,  17  per  cent 
of  actinolite,  and  smaller  amounts  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  albite,  chlo- 
rite, kaolin,  and  magnetite.  The  following  analyses  of  zoisite  rocks 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

1  Zeitsehr.  Eryst.  Min.,  toI.  10, 1886,  p.  444. 
<  M]n.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  247. 

•  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1881,  pt.  1,  p.  32. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surrey  No.  03, 1800,  pp.  07-76.  Another  saussoritlxed  gablno  from  the  Upper  Quin- 
neeeo  FaDs  Is  described  on  pp.  102-104.  On  pp.  68-60  WiUianu  gives  a  general  dlactusion  of  this  form  of 
•Uentlon,  with  historical  details.    See  also  A.  Cathvein,  Zeitsehr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  234. 

•  Biaddiaw  Moontalns  foUo  (No.  126),  OeoL  Adas  U.  8.,  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  1906^  pp.  4-6. 
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Analy$e$  ofzoitiU  rocks, 

A.  Storgeon  FaDs  gabbro,  freshest  fonn. 

B.  The  same,  altered  form. 

C.  Silvery  schist  derived  from  Sturgeon  Falls  gabbro.    Analyses  A,  B,  and  C  by  R.  B.  Riggs. 

D.  2Soisite*homblende  dlorite,  Bradshaw  Mountains.    Analysis  by  George  Stelger. 
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The  sericitization  of  C  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  sodium  and  great 
increase  of  potassium.  «The  Sturgeon  Falls  series  is  especially  in- 
structive as  illustrating  the  occurrence  of  several  alterations,  partly 
simultaneous  and  partly  successive,  in  the  same  rock  formation. 
Saussurite,  sericite,  and  uralite  are  all  represented. 

The  transformation  of  plagioclase  into  scapolite  is  by  no  means 
rare,  but  the  nature  of  the  process  is  not  always  easy  to  trace.  Scap- 
olite is  often  formed  by  contact  reactions  between  igneous  rocks  and 
limestones,  as  well  as  by  processes  resembling  that  of  saussuritization. 
For  the  latter  change,  which  is  the  one  to  be  properly  considered  now, 
the  classical  example  is  furnished  by  the  spotted  gabbro  of  Oede- 
gaarden.  In  this  case  a  plagioclase-pyroxene  rock  has  been  altered 
into  a  scapolite-homblende  mixture,  a  rock  which,  according  to 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy,^  is  retransformed  on  fusion  into  pyroxene  and 
labradorite.  The  alteration,  then,  is  reversible  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  studied  quantitatively.  The  change  from  plagioclase  to  scapo- 
lite, as  investigated  by  J.  W.  Judd,'  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of 
sodium  chloride,  which  exists  in  solution  in  minute  inclusions  within 
the  original  rock.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Oedegaarden 
gabbro  is  in  contact  with  veins  of  chlorapatite,  from  which  some  of 
the  chlorine  essential  to  the  formation  of  scapolite  may  have  been 
derived. 

1  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  113. 

>  Mln.  Mag.,  vol.  8, 1880,  p.  186.  See  also  A.  Michel  L6vy,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  1, 1878,  pp.  43,  IS.  A 
similar  rock  from  Bamle,  Norway,  oontaintDg  sphene,  amphibole,  and  wemerite,  is  also  described.  Other 
noteworthy  memoin  on  the  Scandinavian  rocks  of  this  class  are  by  A.  B.  TOniebohm  and  B.  STsdmaik, 
Ctool.  FOrea.  FQrhandL,  voL  6, 1882,  p.  192;  vol.  7, 1884,  p.  293. 
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In  any  case,  the  conversion  of  plagioclase  to  scapolite  requires  the 
addition  of  new  material.  The  scapolites,  as  shown  by  G.  Tscher* 
mak/  are  mixtures  of  two  end  species — meionite,  Ca^AljSieOjg,  and 
marialite,  ^a^Jd^fi^Cl.  These  may  be  derived  from  anorthite 
and  albite  in  accordance  with  the  following  empirical  equations: 

SCaAljSijOa + CaO  =  Ca.AleSieO^s. 
SNaAlSijO,  +  NaO = Na.AljSi.O^Cl. 

In  order  to  change  an  ordinary  plagioclase  into  an  ordinary  scapo- 
lite, then,  lime  and  sodium  chloride  must  be  taken  up,  and  it  is  clear 
that  these  reagents  may  come  from  quite  dissimilar  sources.  The 
change  of  pyroxene  to  amphibole  may  furnish  the  Hme  in  some  cases; 
apatite  may  yield  it,  with  chlorine,  in  others;  but  no  general  rule,  no 
exclusive  group  of  reactions,  can  be  postulated.  The  widely  different 
conditions  under  which  scapolitization  may  take  place  have  been 
well  summarized  by  A.  Lacroix,'  whose  two  memoirs  upon  the  subject 
are  most  exhaustive. 

On  the  epidotization  of  plagioclase  feldspar  there  is  an  abundant 
Uterature.'  Since  epidote  and  zoisite  are  closely  analogous  in  chem- 
ical structure,  the  process  of  alteration  must  resemble  that  of  saus- 
suritization,  from  which  it  differs  in  detail.  Epidote  contains  iron, 
typical  zoisite  does  not;  and  that  element  seems  commonly  to  be 
furnished  by  hornblende  or  pyroxene.  Feldspar,  augite,  hornblende, 
and  biotite  all  alter  into  epidote;  and  so,  too,  in  some  cases  apparently 
does  chlorite.  The  derivation  of  epidote  from  chlorite  has  been 
observed  by  G.  F.  Becker  *  in  the  rocks  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and 
although  the  observation  is  questioned  by  some  authorities,  it  is 
not  disproved.  Chemically,  it  is  not  improbable;  but  usually  the  two 
minerals,  chlorite  and  epidote,  form  simultaneously  from  a  common 
parent.  In  the  rocks  of  Leadville,  W.  Cross  *  found  epidote  derived 
from  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  biotite,  and  hornblende.  G.  H.  Wil- 
Uams  *  observed  its  formation  as  a  contact  rim  between  feldspar  and 

t  Bee  fbe  aeotloo  on  acapollte  In  Chapter  X,  p.  383,  ante. 

s  BuU.  8oc.  znin.,  vol.  12, 1880,  p.  83;  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  16.  Lacrolz  states  that  wemerite  gneisses  are  very 
common.  Lacroiz  and  C.  Baret  (idem,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  288)  describe  a  wemerite  pyroxenlte.  Wemerite, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  intennediate  scapolltes.  See  also  H.  Wulf,  ICln.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887, 
p.  213,  on  a  scapolite-auglte  gneiss  Irom  Herero  Land,  Africa;  and  F.  Becke,  idem,  vol.  4, 1882,  p.  285,  on 
similar  rocks  from  Lower  Austria.  Scapolite  amphibolltes  are  described  by  O .  MQgge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil. 
Bd.  4, 1886,  p.  583,  from  Masai  Land;  E.  Dathe,  Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  p.  Izzvi,  from 
Gennany;  and  F.  D.  Adams  and  A.  0.  Lawson,  Canadian  Rec.  Sci.,  vol.  3, 1888,  p.  185,  from  Canada.  Adams 
and  Lawson  also  describe  two  scapolite  diorites.  The  scapolite  rocks  of  northern  New  Jersey,  briefly  de- 
scribed by  F.  L.  Nason  (Ann.  Kept.  State  Geologist,  1800,  p.  33),  occur  as  dikes  in  crystalline  limestone, 
and  may  have  been  formed  by  contact  metamorphism.  C.  H.  Smyth  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1, 1806, 
p.  273),  has  described  the  transformation  of  a  gabbro  into  a  gneiss  containing  pyroxene,  hornblende,  feldspar, 
and  scapolite. 

•  See  A.  Cathrein,  Zeitschr.  Eryst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  247;  A.  Sohenck,  Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss. 
Rheinl.  u.  WeetfUens,  vol.  41, 1884,  p.  53;  and  O.  H.  Williams,  BuU.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  p. 56, 
for  summaries  of  the  earlier  observations. 

«Mon.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  3, 1882,  pp.  75,  76,  213.  Cridciied  by  WilUams,  ioc.  cit.,  and  H.  Rosen- 
busdh,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  2,  Ref.,  p.  180. 

•  Moo.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  12, 1886,  pp.  341, 357. 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  28, 1886,  p.  31.  ^  i 
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hornblende  in  the  gabbro-diorite  near  Baltimore,  and  F.  D.  Chester  > 
described  similar  occurrences  in  Delaware.  In  some  of  Cbester's 
specimens  the  epidote  contained  cores  of  feldspar. 

Epidotization,  then,  represents  a  reaction  between  the  feldspars 
and  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  of  a  rock,  and  when  it  is  complete 
a  mixture  of  quartz  and  epidote  remains.  Such  a  rock  is  known  as 
epidosite,  and  its  formation  has  been  many  times  recorded.  J.  Lem- 
berg^  describes  an  alteration  of  this  kind  from  augite  porphyry; 
and  Schenck'  reports  the  derivation  of  epidosite  from  diabase. 
Unakite  is  a  remarkable  rock  consisting  of  rose-colored  orthoclase 
and  green  epidote,  first  described  by  F.  H.  Bradley  *  from  western 
North  Carolina.  It  has  since  been  found  near  Milam's  Oap,  Virginia. 
According  to  W.  C.  Phalen,*  who  has  studied  this  locality,  the  una- 
kite is  derived  from  a  hypersthene  akerite,  or  quartz-diallage  syenite, 
and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  minerals,  some 
quartz,  iron  oxides,  zircon,  and  apatite.  It  passes  into  epidosite  by 
further  alteration.  Epidote-quartz  rocks  from  New  Jersey  have 
also  been  briefly  described  by  L.  Q.  Westgate.*  Here,  as  at  Milam's 
Gap,  the  epidote  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  pyroxene. 

Garnet  is  a  common  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  is  often 
indicated  in  their  nomenclature.  Garnet  gneiss,  garnet-mica  schist, 
garnet  hornfels,  and  gamet-oUvine  rock  are  good  examples.  In 
these  rocks,  however,  garnet  is  commonly  an  accessory  mineral  rather 
than  a  main  constituent.  On  the  other  hand,  rocks  are  known  con- 
sisting chiefly  or  largely  of  garnet,  and  one  of  these,  eclogite,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  investigations.^ 

Eclogite  is  essentially  a  rock  composed  of  red  garnet,  with  a  green 
pyroxene,  omphacite.  It  may  also  contain,  subordinately,  horn- 
blende, quartz,  zoisite,  kyanite,  and  muscovite,  with  zircon,  apatite, 
sphene,  epidote,  magnetite,  pyrite,  and  pyrrhotite  as  minor  acces- 
sories.* According  to  J.  A.  Ippen,"  the  Styrian  eclogites  shade  into 
omphacite  rock  on  one  side  and  into  garnet  rock  on  the  other;  that 
is,  either  mineral  may  predominate  and  give  its  own  character  to. 
the  mixture.  The  eclogites  of  the  lower  Loire,  according  to  AI 
Lacroix,^^  sometimes  contain  feldspar  formed  as  a  secondary  minera 
during  the  uralitization  of  highly  aluminous  pyroxenes.  Lacroix 
shows  that  these  rocks  are  products  of  dynamometamorphism.    The 

i  BuU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  69, 1890,  p.  86. 

>  Zeltschr.  Deutach.  geol.  OeseU.,  voL  29, 1S77,  p.  408. 

s  Verhandl.  Natorhist.  Ver.  prexuB.  RheM.  u.  WestfUeoa,  vol.  41,  1884,  p.  53. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Set,  3d  ser.,  vol.  7, 1874,  p.  619. 

s  Misc.  CoU.  Smlthaonian  Inst.,  Quart.  Issue,  vol.  1, 1904,  p.  801. 
t  Ann.  Rept.  State  Geologist  New  Jersey,  1806,  p.  30. 

f  See  Zlrlrel's  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  300,  for  many  refannoeB.   Thm  vtpen  hj 
Lohmann  and  Hesner,  cited  on  the  next  page,  also  contain  bibUograptdes. 

•  See  R.  von  Draache,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geoL  Reicfasanstalt,  1871,  Min.  MitL,  p.  86»  and  £.  R.  Risfli,  Min.  pet. 
Hitt.,  vol.  1, 1878,  pp.  165, 181. 

•  Mitt  Naturwlss.  Ver.  Steiermark,  1802,  p.  328. 

>•  BulL  Boa  8oL  nat.  de  rOuMt  de  la  Fnmoe,  VOL  1, 1801,  p.  8L 
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crushing  and  fracturing  of  the  original  rocks  has  facilitated  the  cir- 
culation of  the  waters  to  which  their  alterations  are  due. 

L.  Hezner/  who  studied  eclogite  from  the  Oetzthal,  in  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  regards  it  as  a  metamorphic  deriyatiye  of  gabbroid  rocl^.  By 
further  metamorphosis  it  passes  into  amphiboUte,  the  ecogite  being 
the  deeper^eated  phase.  The  garnet,  he  thinks,  was  formed  by  a 
reaction  between  plagioclase  and  oliyine,  or  perhaps  between  plagio- 
clase  and  pyroxene.  The  omphacite  alters  into  hornblende,  and  so, 
too,  does  the  garnet,  but  later.  First  eclogite,  then  garnet  amphib- 
oUte,  then  amphibolite,  is  the  order  of  these  allied  rocks.  Plagio- 
clase also  appears,  as  observed  by  Lacroix,  among  the  products  of 
alteration,  together  with  epidote,  chlorite,  magnetite,  zoisite,  and 
biotite. 

The  following  analyses  of  epidote  and  garnet  rocks  are  from  the 
memoirs  already  cited: 

Analyses  of  epidote  and  garnet  rocks. 

A,  B.  Epidodte  derived  from  diabase,  upper  Ruhrtbel,  Qtemany .    Analysed  and  described  by  Scheock. 

C.  Unaklte,  ICilam's  Qap,  Virginia.    Analysis  by  Phalen. 

D.  Eclogite,  Snlsthal,  Btyria. 

E.  Eclogite,  Btuqgstein,  Styria.    Analyses  D  and  E  by  Hesner. 
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a  Not  separated  from  alumina. 
CHIX>RITIZATION. 

In  chloritization  we  find  a  stage  of  metamorphism  which  is  nearly 
akin  to  decomposition.  Any  ferromagnesian  mineral  may  alter  into 
chloritic  material;  and  that,  by  further  change,  may  break  down  into 

1  mn.  pet.  mtt.,  Tol.  22, 1908,  pp.  487, 506.  See  also  E.  Joukowsky,  Compt.  Bend.,  toL  133, 1901,  p.  1312, 
on  alterations  of  eclogite  from  Lao  Comu.  Otber  valuable  papers  npon  eclogite  are  by  P.  Lobmann,  Neaes 
Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  83;  and  F.  Beoke,  lOn.  pet  ICitt.,  vol.  4, 1882,  pp.  317-822.  Edogites  from  CaUfornia 
bave  been  described  by  B.  8.  Holvray,  Joor.  Oeoktgy,  voL  12, 1904,  p.  844,  and  J.  P.  Smith,  Proc.  Am.  PbUos, 
Soc,v«L46,1906,p.l88. 
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a  mixture  of  carbonates,  limonite,  and  quartz.  The  gabbros  of  Michi- 
gan, described  by  G.  H.  Williams/  show  dearly  the  successive  steps 
of  uralitization  and  chloiitization,  the  final  product  often  being  a 
chloritic  schist.  Diabase  and  diorite  are  often  chloritized,  gaining 
thereby  the  green  color  to  which  the  common  appellation  '^  green- 
stone'^  is  due.  In  diabase  the  chloritic  substance  is  conunonlj 
derived  from  augite,  calcite  and  quartz  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
The  alumina  needed  to  produce  the  chlorite  is  probably  furnished  by 
feldspar.'  Under  anhydrous  conditions,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  reaction  between  feldspars  and  ferromagnesian  minerals  yields 
garnet;  possibly  the  formation  of  chlorite  is  similar,  but  effected 
in  presence  of  water.  The  alterability  of  garnet  into  chlorite  empha- 
sizes this  suggestion. 

The  chlorites  developed  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin  are  rarely  definite 
species.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  variable  mixtures,  of  which  many  have 
received  specific  names.  Diabantite  and  prochlorite,  both  ferrifer- 
ous, are  perhaps  the  most  common.  Because  of  this  vagueness, 
Rosenbusch  prefers  to  use  the  collective  term  "chloritic  substance" 
in  describing  the  products  of  this  class.  The  general  names  ^'viri- 
dite''  and  "chloropite"  have  also  been  proposed;  the  one  by  H. 
Vogelsang,  the  other  by  C.  W.  Gumbel. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   FORMULA. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  write  positive  reactions  for  aU 
of  the  alterations  that  we  have  so  far  been  considering,  some  of  them 
are  partly  elucidated  by  the  structural  formulsB  of  several  minerals. 
A  number  of  these  species  are  curiously  aUke  in  constitution,  and  with 
them  other  minerals,  not  specifically  studied  in  this  chapter,  may 
also  be  compared.  Taking  the  tripled  formulsB  of  orthoclase  and 
albite,  which  are  suggested  by  the  alteration  of  albite  into  marialite, 
the  following  system  of  formulae  can  be  developed :  • 

Orthoclase Al,(Si,08),K,. 

Albite Al,(Si,0>)sNa,. 

MariaUte Al,(Si30.),Na4(Aia). 

Nephelite Al3(Si04),Na,. 

Paragonite Al,(Si04),NaH,. 

Muscovite AySiOJaKH,. 

Topaz Al,(Si04),(AlFa),. 

Andalusite Alj(Si04)s(A10)i. 

Biotite AlaCSiOJjMgaKH. 

Garnet Al,(Si04)3Ca,. 

Prehnite Ala(Si04),Cft,H,. 

Zoisite Al,(Si04),Cft,(A10H). 

I  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surrey  No.  62, 1890. 

«  See  O.  W.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  0, 1875,  pp.  190, 454.  Also  A.  Bchenck,  VertiandL  Natur- 
hbt.  Ver.  preoas.  Rhelnl.  u.  Westfolens,  vol.  41, 1884,  p.  74.  Chloiltiaatlon  Is  folly  dJscoaaed  by  Rowwliowai 
In  his  Mlkroskoplsche  Phyalograpliie  der  masslgeii  OeBteliie,{id  od.,  vol.  2,  pp.  180-184. 

s  See  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  125, 1806,  for  an  extended  dlscusdon  of  these  fonnote. 
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Epidote  resembles  zoisite,  but  with  iron  partly  replacing  aluminum^ 
and  similar  replacements  exist  in  the  garnet  group.  Anorthite, 
meionite,  and  the  normal  chlorites  are  representable  by  formula  of 
the  same  type,  but  slightly  more  complex,  and  many  other  alumino- 
silicates  follow  the  same  rule. 

From  these  formulae,  which  are  identical  in  type,  the  observed  alter- 
ations become  intelligible.  One  species  changes  into  another  by 
replacement  of  atoms,  the  typical  structures — the  nuclei,  so  to  speak — 
remaining  imdisturbed.  When  the  trisilicate  feldspars  alter  into 
orthosiUcates,  sihca  is  liberated;  but  the  other  changes  are  simpler. 
For  example,  nephelite,  topaz,  and  andaludte  all  change  easily  into 
muscovite;  members  of  the  garnet  group  can  form  epidote,  biotite, 
or  the  normal  chlorites,  and  so  on.  Pyroxenes  and  amphiboles,  how- 
ever, are  compounds  of  dififerent  structure  from  those  given  in  the 
foregoing  table,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  alterations  is  not  so  clear. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  are  easily  imderstood ;  others  still  await  inter- 
pretation. It  is  possible  to  write  empirical  equations  in  all  cases, 
but  they  have  slender  value.  A  correlation  between  molecular  con- 
stitution and  the  observed  changes  must  be  established  before  the 
chemistry  of  metamorphism  can  be  completely  described. 

TALC    AND    SERPENTINE. 

When  distinctively  magnesian  silicates  undergo  hydrous  metar- 
morphism,  which  happens  chieifly  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  the 
product  is  likely  to  be  either  talc  or  serpentine.*  Other  hydrous  sili- 
cates may  be  formed  also,  together  with  carbonates  and  the  hydrox- 
ide, brucite;  but  the  two  species  just  named  are  the  most  important. 
I  speak  now,  of  course,  with  reference  to  alterations  in  place;  such 
a  rock  as  dolomite  falls  in  quite  another  category. 

A  typical  production  of  serpentine  is  from  rocks  containing  olivine; 
and  the  probable  reaction  is  as  follows: 

2Mg3SiO,  +  2HaO + CO, = MgjH^Si  A + MgCO,. 

Olivine.  Serpentine.    Magneeite. 

Peridotites  are  especially  liable  to  this  sort  of  alteration,  and 
many  serpentine  rocks  can  be  assigned  tliis  origin.*  The  well-known 
lizard  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  for  instance,  has  been  shown  by 
T.  G.  Bonney '  to  be  an  altered  Iherzolite. 

>  Aooording  to  Q.  P.  Merrill  (Qeol.  Hag.,  1899,  p.  35^1)  the  formation  of  serpentine  as  a  rock  la  a  deep-seated 
process.  This  oonoeptian,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  generation  of  disseminated  serpentine,  regarded 
not  as  a  rock  but  as  a  mJneoral  species,  within  the  belt  of  weathering. 

*  See  F.  Scmdberger,  Neoes  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  385;  idem,  1867,  p.  176;  O.  Tschermak,  Sltsungsb.  Akad. 
Wien,  vol.5d,  1867,  p.  361;  £.  Welnschenk,  Abhandl.  K.-bayer.  Akad.,  Math.-phy8.  Klasse,  vol.  18,  p.  651; 
J,  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  Deutscfa.  geol.  GeseU.,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  631;  B.  Welgand,  Jahrb.  E:.-k.  geol.  Relch»- 
anstalt,  1875,  Min.  Mitt,  p.  183.  F.  Zlrkel  (Lehrbuch  der  Petiogniphle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  8,  p.  404)  gives  an 
extensive  bibliography  of  serpentine. 

*  Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.,  vol.  83, 1877,  p.  884. 
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Pyroxenes,  also,  are  often  converted  into  serpentine.  The  equa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  diopside,  is  perhaps  as  follows: 

3MgCaSi  A + 3C0a  +  2HaO  «  MgjH^Si  A + 3CaC0,  -h  4SiO,, 
Diopeide.  Serpentine.       Oalcite.      Qiurts. 

This  reaction  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  serpentine  rocks  often 
contain  quartz  and  calcite.  When  serpentine  is  formed  from  gabbro 
or  pyroxenite  the  change  is  probably  of  this  kind,  although  it  may 
have  been  preceded  by  uralitization  of  the  pyroxene.  Serpentines 
derived  from  amphiboUtes  have  been  repeatedly  described.* 

In  short,  serpentine  may  be  formed  from  any  silicate  which  hap- 
pens to  be  rich  in  magnesia,  such  as  olivine,  pyroxene,  amphibole, 
garnet,'  or  chondrodite.*  It  also  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  percolating  magnesian  waters  upon  nonmagnesian  minerals, 
such  as  feldspars,  and  possibly,  even,  quartz.^  J.  Lemberg'  has 
shown  that  solutions  of  magnesium  carbonate  will  attack  oligoclase, 
replacing  sodium  by  magnesium  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  alter- 
ations of  this  sort  are  not  very  common.  Many  reported  changes  of 
minerals  to  talc  or  serpentine  have  been  erroneous,  for  compact  mus- 
covite  is  easily  mistaken  for  them.  A  pseudomorphous  miner^ 
should  be  called  serpentine  or  steatite  only  after  thorough  chemical 
and  optical  examination.  The  mere  fact  that  a  mineral  is  green, 
soft,  compact,  and  soapy  to  the  touch  is  not  enough  to  establish  its 
character. 

In  many  localities  serpentme  is  associated  with  dolomite  or  dolo- 
mitic  limestone.  In  these  cases  the  mineral  has  been  derived  from 
magnesian  silicates,  which  were  first  formed  within  the  limestone  by 
metamorphic  processes.  In  the  limestones  of  Westchester  Coimty, 
New  York,  according  to  J.  D,  Dana,*  the  parent  minerals  were  tremo- 
lite  or  actinolite.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  dolomite  itself  may 
have  become  silicated,  yielding  serpentine  by  alteration  of  the  com- 
pounds thus  formed.  Similar  views  are  advanced  by  S.  F.  Emmons  ' 
with  reference  to  serpentines  found  near  Leadville,  Colorado.  The 
serpentine  of  Montville,  New  Jersey,  which  is  also  in  dolomite,  was 
shown  by  G.  P.  Merrill  ®  to  be  derived  from  pyroxene,  and  the  same 
conclusion  was  reached  regarding  the  ophiolite  or  ophicalcite  of 
Warren  County,   New  York."    The  "verde-antique"   marbles  are 

I  B.  K.  Emerson  (Hon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  29, 1898,  p.  114)  assigns  this  origin  to  the  serpentines  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  An  Australian  amphihoUte  serpentine  has  also  been  described  by  J.  B.  Jaquet,  Rec 
Qeol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  5, 1806-1808,  p.  21. 

s  Bee  A.  Schrauf,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  821. 

s  Bee  J.  D.  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  sar.,  vol.  8, 1874,  p.  371,  on  serpentine  pseudomoiphA  from  the  Tilly 
Foster  mine. 

« See  O.  F.  Becker,  Hon.  Ui  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  pp.  108-128. 

>  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  QeseU.,  vol.  22, 1870,  p.  345;  vol.  24, 1872,  p.  256. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1880,  p.  80. 

T  Hon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  12, 1886,  p.  282. 

•  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  voL  11, 1888,  p.  105. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  sar.,  vol.  20, 1880,  p.  30. 
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familiar  illustrations  of  this  commingling  of  carbonates  with  serpen- 
tine. A  quite  different  blending  of  serpentine  with  other  minerals  is 
that  described  by  me  from  Stephens  County,  Washington.*  This  mix- 
ture was  apparently  a  normal  serpentine;  but  upon  analysis  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  20  per  cent  of  that  species,  with  60  per  cent  of 
brucite,  14  per  cent  of  chlorite,  and  5  per  cent  of  hydromagnesite. 
Its  origin,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  determined. 

In  the  quicksilver  region  of  California  G.  F.  Becker  *  found  ser- 
pentines which  had  been  decomposed  by  solfataric  agencies  until 
only  the  silica  remained.  Similar  reductions  of  serpentine  to  opal, 
chalcedony,  and  quartz  have  been  recorded  by  A.  Lacroix.*  The 
acids  of  volcanic  fumaroles  had  removed  the  bases  of  the  serpentine 
in  the  form  of  soluble  sulphates. 

From  what  has  been  said  so  far  it  is  evident  that  serpentine  origi- 
nates in  various  different  ways.  Some  serpentine  is  merely  altered 
peridotite,  pyroxenite,  or  gabbro;  and  some  of  it  is  derived  from 
dolomite  or  other  sedimentary  rocks.  Indeed,  the  sedimentary  origin 
of  serpentine  has  had  many  strong  advocates,  the  chief  among  them 
having  been  the  late  T.  Sterry  Hunt.^  L.  Dieulaf ait  ^  also  has  argued 
that  the  serpentines  of  Corsica  are  true  sedimentary  rocks.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  valid  reason  why  siliceous  magnesian  sediments,  precipi- 
tated or  detrital,  should  not  form  beds  of  serpentine;  but  the  rock  is 
commonly  a  metamorphosed  eruptive,  or  else  the  result  of  a  sec- 
ondary metamorphism  of  siUceous  limestones.  In  both  of  these  gen- 
erally recognized  modes  of  formation  the  chemical  processes  are  the 
same.  The  same  magnesian  silicates  are  altered  in  the  same  way 
irrespective  of  their  igneous,  metamorphic,  or  sedimentary  origin. 

Serpentine  is  a  basic  orthosilicate,  talc  an  acid  metasihcate.  The 
former  alters  easily,  and  is  readily  decomposed;  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  least  alterable  and  therefore  among  the  most  stable,  under 
aqueous  conditions,  of  mineral  species.  Both  minerals  are  decom- 
posed by  heat,  but  differently.  Serpentine  breaks  up  into  enstatite 
and  olivine;  talc  into  enstatite  or  anthophylUte  and  quartz,  water 
being  eliminated  in  both  cases.  These  decompositions  may  be 
written  thus: 

MgaH^SLjO,  =  MgjSiO, + MgSiOj  +  2H,0. 
MgaHjSi.Oij = 3MgSi03  +  SiO,  +  H,0. 

Talc,  like  serpentine,  may  originate  in  different  ways;  but  its  com- 
monest derivation  seems  to  be  by  the  alteration  of  amphiboles  or 

I  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  69. 

*  Mon.  U.  8.  Gteol.  Surrey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  127. 
>Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  124, 1887,  p.  513. 

*  Mineral  physiology  and  physiography,  1886,  pp.  434-^516.    Hunt  cites  a  large  amount  of  evidence  from 
Italian  aouroes. 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  91, 1880,  p.  1000. 

101381*'— Bull.  491—11 37 
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pyroxenes.  C.  H.  Smyth/  who  studied  the  talc  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  found  it  to  be  derived  in  that  region  from  enstatite 
and  tremolite,  according  to  the  following  reactions: 

4MgSi03  +  H,0 +CX)3 = MgjHjSiPi, +MgOO,. 
Mg3CaSi,0« +H,0 +CO,«Mg3H3Si,0„ +CaC03. 

These  reactions  are  much  alike,  and  resemble  those  which  are  recog- 
nized in  the  formation  of  serpentme.  In  fact,  many  serpentines 
contain  admixtures  of  talc,  and  when  the  original  rocks  are  at  all 
aluminous,  chlorites  also  may  appear.  Soapstone  or  steatite  is 
impure,  massive  talc. 

According  to  Smyth,  the  St.  Lawrence  Coimty  talc  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  crystalline  limestones.  J.  H.  Pratt '  found  the  deposits 
of  North  Carolina  to  be  in  connection  with  marble,  and  capped  by 
quartzite.  In  the  same  region  pyrophyUite  occurs,  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminum,  HAlSiaO^,  which  much  resembles  talc  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  it.  The  talc  itself  appeared  to  be  derived  from 
tremolite.  Smyth  assumes  that  a  siliceous  limestone  was  first  laid 
down,  which  became,  by  metamorphism,  a  tremolite-enstatite  schist. 
The  latter,  by  hydration,  became  talc.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  steatite  has  been  formed.  A.  Gurlt '  reports  its 
formation  from  dolomite  along  contacts  with  amphibolite;  and  C.  H. 
Hitchcock^  regards  the  steatites  of  New  Hampshire  as  alterations 
of  what  was  originally  igneous  matter.  The  talc  of  Mautem  in 
Styria  is  traced  by  K.  A.  Redlich  and  F.  Comu  ^  to  the  action  of 
magnesian  solutions  upon  the  surrounding  schists.  Pseudomorphs 
of  talc  after  many  minerals  have  been  described,  but  not  all  of  the 
reports  are  authentic.  The  warning  given  under  serpentine  may  well 
be  recalled  here.  Pseudomorphs  of  talc  after  quartz,  however,  seem 
to  be  well  known.*  Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  soapstone  generally. 

The  following  analyses  represent  talcose  and  serpentinous  rocks 
of  varied  characters. 

1  School  of  Mines  Quart. ,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  333. 

s  North  Carolina  0«ol.  Survey,  Eoon.  Paper  No.  3,'l900. 

•  Sitsungsb.  Niederrhein.  Geaell.,  Bonn,  1865,  p.  126. 

•  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  58. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeotogle,  1908,  p.  145. 

•  E.  Welnaohenk,  Zeitsohr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  14, 1888,  p.  906. 
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Anatyus  of  ialmse  and  aerpentmous  rocks. 

A.  I>ai%-green  sBrpmtine,  Rowe,  Maasachuaetts.  Doscrlbed  bj  B.  K.  Bmeraon  In  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  vol.  39, 1M8.   Analyils  by  O.  StBlger. 

B.  Serpentine,  Oieenvllle,  California.  Described  by  J.  8.  Diller  In  Bull,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  150, 
1898,  p.  372.    Deilved  mainly  Trom  pyroxene.    Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville. 

C.  Serpentine,  Sulpbur  Bank,  OaUfocniA.  Bescribed  by  O.  F.  Bedker  in  Hon.  U.  S.  Oeoi.  Survey,  vol. 
13, 1888.    Analysis  by  Melville. 

D.  Serpentine  derived  firom  pyroxenite,  Mount  Diablo,  Callfomla.  Analyzed  and  described  by  Melville, 
Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  vol.  2, 1890,  p.  408. 

E.  Serpentinous  rock  of  unusual  composition:  also  from  Mount  Diablo.  Analyzed  and  described  by 
Melville,  loccit. 

F.  "OvensteoB"  from  Canton  Valais,  Switzerland.  Described  by  T.  G.  Bonney  (Qed.  Ms«.,  1807,  p. 
110)  as  a  stage  in  the  alteration  of  serpentine.  The  ori^nai  rock  was  perhaps  a  basalt  or  dolerite.  Analysis 
by  Emily  Aston. 

O.  Brudte  seipentim^  Stewns  County,  Washington.  Described  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qed. 
Survey  No.  262, 1906,  p.  09.    Analysis  by  Q.  Steiger. 

H.  Steatite,  Oriqualand  West,  Sooth  Aftrlca.  Described  by  E.  Cohen,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt.  1,  p.  119. 
Analysis  by  Van  Rleses. 
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1 
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MnO 

.20 

.13 

.  42      tmrft 

SO. 

.44 

PeSl        

Cnron^ifreT  ,^t-. 

.11 

99.47 

100.18 

99.93 

99.99 

100. 15     99.  83 

99.74 

100.90 

The  presence  of  chromium  and  nickel  in  several  of  these  rocks  is  a 
good  indication  of  a  relationship  with  the  pyroxenites  and  perido- 
tites.  Chromite  and  nickel  ores  are  very  generally  associated  with 
these  magnesian  eruptives. 

QUARTZITE. 

The  processes  which  operate  in  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary 
rocks  are  partly  identical  with  those  which  we  have  just  been  consid- 
ering. This  fact  has  already  been  indicated  in  several  connections. 
A  fihalC;  or  sandstone,  contains  fragments  of  minerals,  usually  more  or 
less  weathered,  and  these  undergo  the  normal  changes.  Feldspar 
becomes  sericite,  hornblende  alters  to  chlorite,  and  so  on,  exactly  as 
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in  the  metamorphoses  of  igneous  material.  The  substances  affected 
are  the  same,  and  so  are  the  reactions.  The  formation  of  serpentine 
from  pyroxene,  for  example,  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  same 
process,  whether  it  is  effected  upon  the  pyroxene  of  a  gabbro  or  upon 
the  pyroxene  developed  by  contact  metamorphism  in  a  crystalline 
limestone. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  changes  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
sedimentaries.  These  rocks  contain  decomposition  products,  such  as 
kaoUnite,  hydroxides  of  alununum  and  iron,  etc.,  which  give  rise  to  a 
different  group  of  reactions,  and  these  generate  another  class  of  min- 
eral species.  Kyanite,  andalusite,  sillimanite,  staurolite,  and  dumor- 
tierite  are  among  the  minerals  thus  developed  in  schists  which  once 
were  shales.  These  minerals,  again,  can  alter  into  ntiica,  so  that  a 
mica  schist  may  represent  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  transformations, 
the  intermediate  products  having  disappeared. 

Just  as  the  sedimentary  rocks  shade  into  one  another,  so,  too,  do 
their  metamorphic  derivatives,  but  with  even  greater  complexity. 
For  the  metamorphosed  rocks  contain  not  only  the  original  mineraJs 
of  the  sediments,  but  also  the  new  products  formed  by  alteration. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  of  these  changes  is  that  of  a  sandstone  into  a 
quartzite,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  brought  about  by  infiltration 
of  silica.  In  this  way  the  interstices  of  the  sandstone  are  filled  up 
and  a  porous  rock  is  transformed  into  a  compact  one.  But  as  sand- 
stones are  not  all  sand,  so  quartzites  are  not  all  siUca.  A  micaceous 
sandstone  yields  a  nwcaceous  quartzite;  a  feldspathic  sandstone  may 
form  either  an  arkose  gneiss,  or  by  sericitization  it  can  become  a  mica 
schist;  and  between  these  different  rocks  there  are  all  manner  of 
gradations.  These  changes,  moreover,  are  often  complicated  by 
structural  modifications  due  to  dynamic  agencies;  so  that  from 
similar  sandstones  very  different  rocks  can  be  derived.  In  some  cases 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  changes  can  be  traced;  in  others  they 
seem  to  be  hopelessly  obscure.* 

The  following  analyses  of  quartzite  and  quartz  schist  are  useful  for 
comparison  with  the  analyses  of  sandstones  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

1  For  a  full  discussion  relative  to  the  formation  of  quartzite,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatisB  on  metamor- 
phism:  Hon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol  47, 1904,  pp.  865-880.  See  also  R.  D.  Irving,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  8, 1884,  p.  48;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1883,  p.  401.  Important  papers  on  the  subject  bave  been 
written  by  C.  Lossen,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Geoell.,  vol.  19, 1867,  p.  615,  and  W.  J.  Sollas,  Sd.  Proc.  Roy. 
Dublin  Soc.,  voL  7, 1892,  p.  109. 
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Ajialyges  ofquartzite  and  quartz  wshMt, 

A.  Dark  vltraous  qnartslte,  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Contains  qoartz,  with  a  little  feldspar,  chlorite, 
mica,  and  magnetite.  Described  by  W.  B.  Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  109, 1803.  Analysis  by 
R.  B.  Rlggs. 

B.  Red  Yltzeous  quartdte,  Pigeon  Point    Bayley  and  Rlggs  as  above. 

C.  Quartette,  Bouth  Mountain,  Pennsylvania.  Described  by  F.  Basoom,  BulL  XJ.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No. 
136, 1806.    Analysis  by  F.  A.  Oenth,  on  p.  34. 

D.  Quarts  schist,  near  Stevenson  station,  Maiyhmd.  Contains  quarts,  muaoovite,  tourmaline,  mlcio- 
cline,  siroon,  and  Iron  stains.  Described  by  Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  150, 1808,  p.  302.  Analy- 
sis by  E.  A.  Schneider. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

SiOa 

74.22 

10.61 

7.45 

.85 

1.48 

.56 

2.12 

1.08 

6  1.79 

.16 

83.69 

7.50 

1.81 

.38 

.35 

.39 

2.46 

2.61 

.72 

trace? 

«92.00 
4.21 
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.16 
1.16 
6.96 

.14 

.21 

91.65 

AlA 

1.59 

Fe,Oa 

3.57 

FeO....;..,: 
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MeO 

.17 
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NaoO        

.07 

kIo 

L93 

HoO 

.60 

TiOa 

.13 

PO, 

none 

MnO 

none 

trace 

trace 

100.32 

99.91 

100.68 

99.92 

a  84.13  per  oant  quarts,  7.87  per  cent  combined  silica. 


b  Loss  on  ignition. 


METAMORPHOSED    SHAIiES. 

ShaleS;  slates,  phyllites,  and  mica  schists  form  a  continuous  series 
of  rocks  which  can  be  derived  from  clay,  mud,  or  silt  by  progressive 
dehydration  and  crystallization.  Some  mica  schists,  of  course,  are 
traceable  back  to  igneous  rocks,  but  they  fall  outside  of  the  present 
category.  In  order  to  study  the  development  of  schists  from  shales 
or  clays,  we  must  consider  what  compounds  the  latter  contain,  capable 
of  dehydration,  and  what  are  produced  in  this  class  of  metamor- 
phoses. 

This  groimd  has  already  been  partly  covered  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters.  The  final  products  of  rock  decomposition,  apart  from 
those  that  are  removed  in  solution,  are  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum;  free  silica,  anhydrous  or  opaline;  and  hydrous  silicates 
of  iron,  aluminum,  and  magnesium.  The  simple  hydroxides  oflFer 
the  least  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  The  iron  com- 
pounds yield  hematite,  which  is  a  common  mineral  in  the  metamor- 
phic  schists,  and  which,  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  may  be 
reduced  to  magnetite.*  The  aluminum  hydroxides  may  furnish 
diaspore,  if  the  dehydration  ia  partial,  or  corundum  when  the  reac- 
tion is  complete.     Opaline  silica  loses  water  and  becomes  converted 

>  If  a  bed  of  limonlte  be  regarded  as  a  sedimentary  rack,  a  bed  of  hematite  may  be  its  metamorphio 
equivalent. 
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into  quartz.  These  changes  are  of  the  simplest  character,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  always  take  place.  It  b  possible  that  the 
colloidal  silica  may  react  upon  the  colloidal  hydroxides,  and  form 
silicates  anew;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  class  of  reactions  has  been 
proved.  They  are  conceivable,  and  therefore  can  not  be  left  out  of 
account.  The  known  changes,  as  I  have  stated  them,  are  those  of 
the  compounds  themselves  when  not  commingled  with  other  sub- 
stances. Hematite,  magnetite,  corundum,  and  quartz  can  be  formed 
in  the  manner  indicated;  and  hematite  or  magnetite  schists  (schists 
contauiing  these  minerab  in  conspicuous  proportions)  are  not  rare. 
The  itabirite  of  Brazil  is  a  rock  of  this  kind,  containing  hematite, 
magnetite,  and  quartz.*  Similar  rocks  have  been  described  by  H. 
Coquand'  in  France,  and  O.  M.  lieber'  in  South  Carolina.  Oo- 
quand's  rock  is  described  as  equivalent  to  a  mica  schist  containing 
specular  hematite  in  place  of  mica.  Itabirite  from  Okande  Land, 
West  Africa,  is  reported  by  O.  Lenz  ^  as  containing  quartz,  hematite, 
and  magnetite,  with  quartz  predominating.  Another  example  from 
the  Gold  Coast,  described  by  C.  W.  Giimbel,*  contains  also  muscovite, 
ilmenite,  and  free  gold.  A  German  schist  examined  by  C.  Lossen  ^ 
consisted  of  specular  hematite  and  quartz. 

FERRUGINOUS    SCHISTS. 

The  ferruginous  schists  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  may  properly 
be  mentioned  here.  According  to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,^  they  are  derived 
from  carbonate  rocks  which  he  calls  sideritic  slates.  These,  by  oxida- 
tion, pass  into  limonitic  or  hematitic  slates,  and  from  the  latter  the 
schists  are  derived.  Ferruginous  cherts  are  also  formed,  and  some 
banded  rocks  of  chert  and  hematite  which  Van  Hise  caQs  jaspilite. 
The  silicrfication  of  the  original  siderite  is  attributed  to  the  action  of 
silica  contained  in  percolating  waters.  The  following  analyses  of  the 
schists  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey: 

1  See  Zirkel,  Lehrbuch  dec  Petiograpbie,  2d  ed.,  p.  570,  for  references. 

•  Ball.  Soc.  g^ol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1849,  p.  291. 

•  Rept.  Survey  South  Carolina,  1865,  pp.  89-94;  1857,  p.  79;  1858,  p.  107. 
4  Verhandl.  K.-k.  geol.  Reicfasanstalt,  1878,  p.  168. 

»  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  MOnchen,  1882,  p.  183. 

•  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  OeseH.,  vol.  19, 1867,  p.  614.  Zlrkel  refers  also  to  Norwegian  examples  reported 
by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  ia  a  memoir  which  I  have  not  seen. 

'  A  treatiae  on  metamorphJsm :  Mon.  U .  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  880-842.  See  alao  the  literature 
there  cited,  and  especially  Mon.  V,  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  28, 1895,  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  and  W.  &  Bayley. 
On  the  metamorphism  of  oil  shales  by  the  combustioB  of  their  hydraoarboitf,  see  R.  Arnold  and  B.  Ander- 
son, Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  750. 
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AnalyHS  o/ferruffmoua  Befnsts. 

A.  GitlaeritMiiagQeUtesolilstiUarquettexBglon,  Michigan.  GontaiasgrfiiMrite,  magnetite,  and  qnuts. 
Described  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  and  W.  S.  Bayley  in  Hon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  28, 1805.  Analysis  by 
H.  N.  Stokes. 

B.  Aotlnolite-magnetite  schist,  liesabi  Range,  Minnesota.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley,  Am.  Jour.  SoL, 
3d  ser.,  vol.  46, 1893,  p.  178.    Consists  of  aotlnolite  and  magnetite.    Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville. 


FeaO, 
FeO.. 
MgO.. 
CaO.. 
NaJO. 

T1O3. 
CuO.. 


40.25 

12,35 

.92 

.10 

30.62 

58.68 

16.92 

21.34 

2.13 

4.08 

1.69 

L91 
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trace 

.42 

.19 

none 

.12 

.07 

.25 

1.01 

1.22 

trace 

100.03 


100.24 


DEHYDRATION    OF    CLAT8. 

Rocks  like  those  just  considered,  obviously,  may  vary  from  nearly 
pure  amphibole  to  nearly  pure  iron  ore,  and  the  quartz^hematite 
schists  may  range  between  the  two  extremes  in  the  same  way.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  final  product  represents  the  dehydration  of  hy- 
droxides, followed  by  partial  reduction  in  the  case  of  the  magnetite 
schists.  The  origin  of  the  hydroxides,  whether  from  carbonates  or 
from  silicates,  is  a  separate  question. 

The  hydrous  silicates  of  the  sediments  are  chiefly  those  of  alumi- 
num. Some  iron  compounds  also  occur,  such  as  glauconite,  chloropal, 
or  nontronite,  but  their  mode  of  decomposition  when  dehydrated  is 
not  clearly  known.  In  many  cases,  probably,  they  break  down  into 
ferric  oxide  and  quartz;  but  they  also,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  less  hydrous  minerals,  like  staurolite  and  chloritoid. 
Of  these  species,  more  later.  Magnesian  silicates  must  also  exist  in 
the  sediments,  as  talcose  or  serpentinous  matter,  but  their  dehydra- 
tion products  have  already  been  discussed.^ 

Many  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  have  been  described.  A  few 
of  them  are  definite,  others  are  more  or  less  doubtful.  Some,  prob- 
ably, are  colloidal  mixtures,  which  should  not  be  formulated  as  distinct 

1  See  p.  677,  ante. 
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chemical  compounds.  The  foUowing  minerals  in  this  class  are  rec- 
ognized by  Dana  as  true  specie. . 

Kaolinite H4AlaSiaO<>. 

Halloysite H^AlaSiaOa+aq. 

Newtonite HgAlaSiaOn+aq. 

Cimolite H^l^SiaO^+S  aq.  (?) 

Montanorillonite H2AlaSi40i2+n  aq. 

Pyrophyllite H2AlaSi40ia. 

AUophane AljSiO^.Saq. 

Collyrite Al^SiOg.Oaq. 

Schietterite AlieSiaOso.SOaq. 

To  this  Ust  rectorite  *  and  leverrierite '  should  probably  be  added. 
Leverrierite,  as  described  by  P.  Termier,  has  the  composition  of  mus- 
covite,  with  hydrogen  replacing  potassium,  and  a  little  iron  equiv- 
alent to  aluminum.  Its  formula,  then,  is  HAlSi04,  or  H^jSi^Ou, 
corresponding  to  muscovite,  HjKAljSijOu.  Rectorite,  according  to 
R.  N.  Brackett  and  J.  F.  WiUiams,  has  the  same  composition,  plxis 
an  excess  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  when  the  mineral  is  dried  at 
110°.  Possibly  the  mineral  kryptotile,  an  alteration  product  of 
komerupine  or  prismatine,  may  be  a  compound  of  the  same  order.' 
Silicates  of  this  type,  if  their  existence  should  be  definitely  estab- 
lished, would  probably  be  found  to  be  widely  diffused  and  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  phyllite  or  mica  schist.  They 
should  take  up  potassiimi  from  percolating  solutions,  forming  mus- 
covite— a  probability  wliich  deserves  to  be  investigated  with  great 
care. 

Upon  complete  dehydration  all  of  the  siUcates  in  the  list  except 
collyrite  and  schrotterite  should  break  down  into  mixtures  of 
AljSiOg  and  SiOj.  Al^SiOg  represents  empirically,  the  three  min- 
erals andalusite,  kyanite,  and  siUimanite,  which  are  isomeric  but  not 
identical.  No  other  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumintim  alone  is  known 
to  occur  in  nature.  These  three  species,  moreover,  are  all  character- 
istic of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  must  have  been  formed  in  most 
cases  by  some  such  process  as  that  just  indicated.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, other  sources  are  to  be  assumed.  For  example,  K.  Dalmer  *  has 
described  a  phyUite  containing  muscovite  and  chlorite,  which,  by 
contact  metamorphism,  has  been  transformed  into  a  biotite-andalusite 
schist.  In  this  instance  the  andalusite  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  reaction  between  the  two  antecedent  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  shown  by  W.  Vemadsky  *  that  sillimanite  is  a  normal  con- 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  16. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  22, 1890,  p.  27. 

•  See  J.  Uhllg,  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  47, 1910,  p.  215,  and  A.  Sauer,  Zeltachr.  Deutacb.  geol.  QeaOL, 
vol.  38, 1886,  p.  706. 

i  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  2,  p.  156. 

•  BuU.  Soo.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  256.    See  also  J.  W.  lieUor,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  26, 1907,  p.  37S, 
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stituent  of  hard  porcelain,  in  which  it  is  derived  from  kaolinite;  and 
also  that  kyanite  and  andalusite  are  convertible  into  sillimanite  by 
heating  to  a  temperature  of  1,320®  to  1,380**.  Kyanite  often  occurs 
in  mica  schist,  and  also  in  long,  bladed  crystals  embedded  in  quartz. 
All  three  species  alter  into  mica,*  so  that  here  we  have  a  group  of 
facts  which  bear  obviously  upon  the  interpretation  of  metamorphic 
processes.  We  do  not  yet  know,  however,  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  formation  in  a  rock  of  one  or  another  of  the  three  isomers. 
The  chemical  structiure  of  the  particular  hydrous  siUcate  from  which 
andalusite,  kyanite,  or  sillimanite  has  been  derived  probably  has  a 
distinct  influence  upon  the  reaction.  Temperature,  as  shown  by  Ver- 
nadsky,  must  also  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  so,  too,  must  pressure. 
The  three  minerals  diflfer  in  density,  and  pressure  may  well  help  to 
determine  which  species  shall  form.  The  specific  gravity  of  andalu- 
site is  near  3.2,  that  of  sillimanite  about  3.25,  and  that  of  kyanite 
varies  Uttle  from  3.6.  Kyanite,  then,  would  be  likely  to  appear  under 
the  greatest  pressures  and  andalusite  under  the  least,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal.  The  problem  is  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  rock  often  contains  more  than  one  of  these  minerals, 
together  with  products  derived  from  them.  The  argiUite  of  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts,  according  to  B.  K.  Emerson,'  contains  andalu- 
site inclosing  sillimanite,  both  in  every  stage  of  alteration  to  musco- 
vite.  The  ai^illites  of  this  region,  modified  by  intrusions  of  granite, 
show  a  zonal  system  of  changes.  Where  the  temperatiwe  was  lowest, 
andalusite  and  sillimanite  form.  With  more  intense  heat,  staurolite 
and  garnet  appear.  Influx  of  alkaline  waters  from  the  heated 
granite  changes  these  species  to  muscovite,  while  nearest  the  granite 
feldspars  develop. 

StauroUte,  HAljFeSijOja,  specific  gravity  3.75,  is  another  mineral 
of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  one  closely  aUied  to  the  andalusite 
group.  Its  formation  evidently  requires  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  sediments,  and  also  conditions  of  temperatiu'e  and  pressure  which 
could  permit  the  retention  of  water.  Garnet  is  one  of  its  conmion 
associates,  and  so,  too,  are  sillimanite  and  kyanite.  Its  most  fre- 
quent matrix  is  mica  schist;  but  its  mode  of  formation  is  not  yet 
clearly  understood.  StauroUte  is  always  contaminated  by  inclusions 
of  other  substances,  and  it  alters  readily  into  mica. 

With  more  iron  and  possible  hydration,  schists  are  formed  con- 
taining chloritoid  or  ottreUte.  CMoritoid  has  the  formula 
HjFeAljSiOy;  but  that  of  ottreUte  is  not  certain.  The  best  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  the  two  minerals  are  aUke  in  type,  except 

1  The  reported  alteration  of  kyanite  into  steatite  is  most  questjonabie.    Probably  a  oompaot  muaoovite 
(damoorite)  has  been  mistaken  for  talc. 
*  BnU.  Oeol.  Soo.  America,  yol.  1, 1880,  p.  669. 
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that  chloritoid  is  an  orthosilicate,  aad  ottrelite  a  trisilicate.    On  this 
supposition  the  two  f  ormulsd  become 

A10,Fe.SiO,.A10H.H.  A10,Fe.Si,0,.A10H.H. 

Chloritoid.  Ottrelite. 

Magnesium  may  replaee  iron  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  Belgian 
ottreUtes  manganese  plays  a  similar  part.  By  ddiydration,  chlori- 
toid would  become  AlO3Mg.SiO4.Al;  or  Al,MgSiO^  which  k  the 
formula  of  the  aluminous  constituent  of  augite  and  hornblende^ 
and  also  of  the  imperfectly  known  mineral  komerupine.  A  relation 
between  chloritoid  and  these  silicates  is  ihetetate  suggested,  but 
what  its  real  significance  may  be  is  unknown.  Broadly  considered, 
chloritoid  and  ottrelite  belong  to  a  group  of  silicates  intermediate 
between  the  micas  and  the  chlorites,  from  either  of  which  groups 
they  may  be  deriTed,  or  into  which  they  may  alter.  In  the  ottrelite 
schists  of  Vermont,  according  to  C.  L.  Whittle,*  chlorite  is  derived 
from  ottrehte,  and  the  latter  mineral  was  one  of  the  last  to  form. 
In  the  Belgian  phyllites,  studied  by  J.  Gosselet,'  mica  sometimes 
replaces  ottrelite.  The  formation  of  ottrelite  after  the  other  min- 
erals of  the  schists  was  also  noted  by  W.  M.  Hutching^,'  in  a  sericite- 
ottreUte-ilmenite  phylKte  from  ComwaD,  and  by  J.  E.  Wolff*  in  a 
rock  found  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  a  collection  of  rocks  from 
the  Transvaal,  J.  G6tz  *  found  ottrehte  schist,  andalusite  schist,  and 
an  iatermediate  phase  containing  both  ottrelite  and  andalusite. 

Ottrelite  and  chloritoid  are  probably  often  confounded.  At  all 
events,  chloritoid  rocks  have  been  less  frequently  described.  C.  Bar- 
rois  •  has  reported  them  from  the  lie  de  Qxoix,  France;  a  gamet- 
chloritoid-quartz  schist  from  Japan  has  been  described  by  B.  Koto;* 
and  a  rock  from  the  province  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  studied  by 
A.  Cathrein,  contained  about  64  per  cent  of  chloritoid,  with  30  of 
quartz  and  some  rutile.  Other  occurrences  are  well  summed  up  by 
F.  Zirkel,^  for  both  ottreUte  and  chloritoid.  The  abundant  htersr 
ture,  however,  is  mainly  descriptive,  and  sheds  little  light  upon  the 
genesis  of  these  mxaerals.  The  following  analyses  represent  rocks 
characterized  by  the  andalusite  and  chloritoid  groups.  All  except 
one,  by  Klement,  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

1  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  8«r.,  vol.  44, 1892,  p.  270. 
s  Annales  8oc.  gtol.  du  Nord,  vol.  15,  p.  18& 

•  Qeol.  Ma«.,18SQ,p.214. 

•  BuU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  159. 

•  Neues  Jatarb.,  BeD.  Bd.  4, 1886,  p.  143. 

•  Ann&les  See.  gfiol.  da  Nord,  vol.  11, 1884,  p.  18. 
'  Jour.  CoU.  Sd.  Japan,  vol.  6, 1893,  p.  370. 

•  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographto,  2d  ed.,  voL  3,  pp.  282, 294, 308-4108. 
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Analyaes  of  andalunU  and  ddorUoid  rocks, 

A.  AodalOflltoBcbfet,  Mariposa  Countr^G^iftiniSa.  AnafysiBbyW.F.HiUebraiid.  Described  by  H.W. 
Turner,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  pt.  1,1896,  p.  091.  Contains  quarts,  biotite,  andalosite, 
sericite,  and  minor  aooessories. 

B.  Oiiastolito  scUlst,  Mariposa  Gooiily,  Caiflbrnia.  Analysis  by  G.  Stelgar.  Described  by  Tomer,  BuU. 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  150, 1888^  p.  342.    Contains  andalusite  (ohiastoUte),  sUlimanite,  mica,  etc 

C.  Andaluslte  homfels,  Mariposa  County.  Analysis  by  Steiger.  Described  by  Turner,  op,  cit.,  p.  342. 
Contains  qoarts,  aodaiolte,  mlea,  eta 

D.  Andalosite  sehist,  Skamania  County,  Washington.  Analysed  and  described  by  W.  T.  Schaller,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  105.  Contains  andalusite,  35  per  cent;  quarts,  32  per  cent;  muscovite,  27 
per  4Mnt;  and  minar  aooessorlss. 

£.  Kyanite  schist,  Serra  do  Qigante,BrasiL  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Described  by  O.  A.  Dert)y,  Am. 
Tour.  Sd. ,  4th  ser. ,  vol.  7, 1889,  p.  343.    Consists  mainly  of  Icyanite,  chlorite,  seridte,  quarts,  and  rutile. 

F.  SllUmanite  schist,  San  Diego  County,  Califomia.  Analysed  and  described  by  Schaller,  BuIL  No.  262, 
1895,  p.  98.    Mainly  quarts,  69  per  cent,  and  silUmanite,  31  per  cent,  neglecting  water  and  minor  aooessories. 

O.  Chloritoid-phyUlte,  Liberty,  Maryland.  Analysed  by  L.  G.  Eakins.  Called  "ottreUte-phylllte"  by 
G.  H.  wmisms,  but  the  characteristic  mineral  is  chloritoid.    See  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  50. 

H.  Otlz«Ute  schist,  Monttaermfi,  Belgiam.  Analysed  by  C.  Klement,  described  by  A.  F.  Renard.  Renard's 
memoirs  on  the  phylUtes  of  the  Ardennes  (BulL  Mus.  roy.  hist.  naU  Belgiqoe,  vol.  1, 1882,  p.  212;  vol.  2, 1883, 
p.  127;  VOL  3, 1884,p.a30)amriohindata.eonoemingroeksof  thisdaas.  For  thia  particular  schist  see  vol.  3, 
p.  256.    It  contains  ottrelite,  46.11  per  cent;  seridte,  23.35  per  cent;  and  quartz,  23.15  per  oent 
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MICA    SCHIST. 

A  great  variety  of  other  schists,  corresponding  to  the  variations  in 
the  sediments  themselves,  have  received  special  descriptive  names. 
Graphite  schists,  derived  from  carbonaceous  shales;  tourmaline 
schists,  containing  tourmaline,  and  garnet-mica  schists  are  good 
examples.  The  commonest  type  of  all,  however,  is  the  ordinary  mica 
or  sericite  schist,  which  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica, 
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with  varying  accessories.  A  paragonite  schist  contains  the  soda  mica, 
paragonite,  instead  of  the  commoner  muscovite.  A  shale  passes  into 
a  slate;  in  that  fine  scales  of  mica  develop,  forming  a  phyllite,  and 
with  more  complete  recrystallization  a  mica  schist  is  produced.  Mica 
schists  also  originate  from  the  alteration  of  a  granitic  detritus  con- 
sisting of  quartz  and  feldspar/  the  latter  mineral  changing  to  mus- 
covite, or,  under  undetermined  conditions,  to  biotite.  Chlorite,  epi- 
dote,  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  feldspars  are  conunon  accessory  min- 
erals in  rocks  of  this  class.  The  following  analyses  of  mica  schists 
were  made  in  the  Survey  laboratory: 

Analyses  of  mica  schists.  « 

A.  Quart»4ericite  schist,  Moant  Asoutney,  Vermont.  Analysed  by  W.  F.  HUtolxnad.  Deserfbed  by 
R.  A.  Daly  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  209, 1903. 

B.  Sericite  scbist,  Ladiesborg,  Maryland.  Analysed  by  O.  Steiger.  Desolbed  by  W.  8.  Bayky  in 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1S98,  p.  317. 

C.  Sericite  schist,  Marquette  region,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  Steiger.  Described  by  0.  R.  Van  BSab 
and  W.  S.  Bayley,  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surrey,  vol.  28, 1895.    Mainly  aeridte  and  quarts. 

D.  Mica  schist.  Crystal  Falls  district,  Michigan.  Analysed  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  H.  L. 
Smyth,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  36,  1898,  p.  274.  Contains  biotite,  quarts/ some  mlcrocUne,  and 
magnetite. 

E.  Mica  schist,  near  Gunflint  Lake,  Minnesota.  Analysed  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Contains  biotite,  quarts, 
feldspar  (7),  and  pyrite,  as  reported  by  Van  Hise. 

F.  Feldspathic  mica  schist,  Mariposa  County,  CallJbmJa.  Analysed  by  Hillebiand.  Described  by  H. 
W.  Turner,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1896,  p.  691.  Contains  quarts,  Coldapsr, 
biotite,  muscovite,  apatite,  and  specular  iron. 
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1  See  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1, 1899,  p.  206,  on  schists  from  the  Black  Hills. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  mica  schist  a  word  of  caution  may 
not' be  superfluous.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  mica  in  such  a 
rock  has  been  derived  from  the  alteration  of  feldspathic  particles 
contamed  in  the  original  sediments,  and  this  no  doubt  is  frequently 
the  case.  The  same  process  operates  that  is  traced  in  the  sericitiza- 
tion  of  an  igneous  rock,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  general.  We  have 
seen  that  muscovite  can  be  formed  from  andalusite,  for  instance, 
and  the  latter  probably  from  clay  substance.  In  short,  micas  may 
form  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  so  that  no  single  set  of  reactions 
can  account  for  all  of  its  occurrences.  Sometimes  its  source  can  be 
determined,  but  not  always. 

Many  schists  contain  tourmaline  as  an  essential  constituent. 
Dumortierite  also  occurs  in  them,  perhaps  more  often  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  These  species  are  borosihcates,  and  their  generation 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  agency  of  boron-bearing  gases  or  vapors, 
emitted  from  heated  magmas  along  their  contacts  with  sedimentary 
deposits.  Boron  compounds,  and  fluorine  compounds  also,  exist  in 
volcanic  emanations,  as  was  shown  in  an  earUer  chapter,^  and  they 
probably  produce,  in  many  instances,  the  effects  just  ascribed  to 
them.  But  here  again  caution  is  necessary.  We  do  not  know  how 
widely  boron  and  fluorine  may  be  disseminated  in  rock-forming 
materials,  for  their  determination  in  traces  is  very  difficult  and  rarely 
attempted.  Fluorine  must  be  abundantly  diffused  as  a  constituent 
of  the  ubiquitous  mineral  apatite,  and  boron  may  be  equally  com- 
mon. 'We  observe  its  concentration  in  tourmalino,  but  we  can  not 
be  positive  as  to  its  origin  except  in  certain  individual  cases.  One 
of  these  seems  to  be  the  contact  between  mica  schist  and  granite 
on  Mount  Willard,  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
described  by  G.  W.  Hawes.*  Here  there  are  seven  well-defined  zones, 
as  follows: 

1.  Aigillitic  mica  schist,  chloritic. 

2.  Aigillitic  mica  schist,  biotitic. 

3.  ToTinnaline  homstone. 

4.  ToTinnaline  vemstone. 

5.  Mixed  granite  and  schist. 

6.  Granite  porphyry,  biotitic. 

7.  Normal  granite,  homblendic.  This  contains  quartz,  albite,  orthoclase,  horn- 
blende, and  some  biotite.    In  the  porphyry,  biotite  entirely  replaces  the  hornblende. 

The  remarkably  complete  series  of  analyses  by  Hawes  is  given  in 
the  next  table. 


1  See  ante,  Chapter  VIH. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  21«  1881,  p.  21. 
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Analyses  of  granite  and  mica  sMbI  near  eontaet,  Mount  WtUard, 


A.  The  nonnal  Albany  granite. 

B.  Porphyry,  3  feet  from  contaet. 

C.  Porph3rry,  2  Inches  from  contact. 

D.  Tourmaline  veinstone,  on  contact. 


E.  Toormallne  homstone,  1  foot  frraaoaolBot. 

F.  8chJst,  15  feet  from  oomtacL 
O.  Schist,  SO  feet  from  contact. 
H.  Schist,  100  feet  bom  ooataet. 
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The  dehydration  in  passing  from  schist  to  granite  is  here  very 
obvious,  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  boric  oxide  is  more  striking. 
That  its  concentration  was  brought  about  by  pneumatolytic  processes 
is  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  by  which  to  account  for  its  pres- 
ence at  the  line  of  contact  and  its  absence  elsewhere.  The  mineral- 
ogical  composition  of  the  rocks  D  to  H,  as  given  by  Hawes,  presents 
a  still  clearer  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  changes  which  have  ocburred: 

Mineralogical  oomposUion  of  tourmaline  rocks  and  mica  schist^  Mount  WiUard. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  chlorite  of  the  schist  alters  to  biotite,  by  dehy- 
dration, as  the  contact  is  approached,  and  that  the  tourmaline  has 
been  formed  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  micas.  The  absence  of 
feldspar,  which  is  abundant  in  the  granite,  is  also  noticeable.  On 
the  granite  side  of  the  contact  the  rocks  are  feldspathic;  on  the  schist- 
ose side  they  are  micaceous;  at  the  contact  neither  feldspar  nor  mica 
is  shown  by  Hawes's  figures.  Flx)bably  both  minerals  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  generation  of  tourmaline,  which  is  related  to  botL 
Tourmaline  often  alters  to  mica,  and  tourmaline  crystals  are  known 
inclosing  cores  of  feldspar. 
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GNEISS. 

The  gneisses  form  the  largest  group  of  metamorphic  rocks^  and 
represent  both  igneous  and  sedimentary  formations.  Some  of  them 
are  plutonic  rocks,  structurally  modified;  others  are  recrystallized 
sedim^DLtaries.  The  tesnn.  ''gneiss/'  unfortunately,  has  been  used  in 
quite  different  senses.  For  present  purposes,  J.  F.  Kemp's  defini- 
tion ^  may  perhaps  serve  as  well  as  any.  He  defines  gneiss  as  a  ''  lam- 
inated metamorphic  rock,  which  usually  corresponds  in  mineralogy 
to  some  one  of  the  phitomc  types.''  The  gneisses  ''differ  from  schists 
in  the  coarseness  of  the  laminations,  but  as  these  become  fine  they 
pass  into  schists  by  insensible  gradations."  Under  this  definition 
any  plutonic  rock  may  have  its  gneissoid  equivalent,  and  C.  H.  Gor- 
don *  has  proposed  to  name  the  gneisses  accordingly.  Thus  we  may 
have  granitic  gneiss,  syenitic  gneiss,  dioritic  gneiss,  etc.,  including  in 
the  series  foUated  rocks  derived  from  pyroxenite  or  peridotite. 
The  common  usage,  however,  is  not  quite  so  extreme,  and  the  term 
gneiss  is  practically  restricted  to  granular,  laminated  rocks  analogous 
in  composition  to  granite,  syenite,  or  diorite.  Chemically  these 
gneisses  differ  very  httle  from  their  igneous  equivalents,  but  those 
derived  from  sedimentary  rocks  are  likely  to  be  relatively  poor  in 
alkaUes  and  to  contain  minerals  of  calcareous  origin.  In  some  cases 
gneisses  of  sedimentary  origin  contain  impurities  of  organic  deriva- 
tion, either  coaly  or  graphitic.  For  example,  in  a  gneiss  from  the 
Black  Forest,  H.  Bosenbusch '  found  coaly  particles  which  contained 
nitrogenous  matter,  undoubtedly  derived  from  organic  substances. 
A  convenient  aid  to  nomenclature  is  that  offered  by  Rosenbusch,^ 
who  calls  gneiss  of  igneous  origin  "orthogneiss,"  and  that  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  "paragneiss."  There  are  also  descriptive  names  of 
the  ordinary  character,  which  indicate  mineralogical  peculiarities. 
Chlorite  gneiss,  cordierite  gneiss,  tourmaline  gneiss,  garnet  gneiss, 
epidote  gneiss,  silUmanite  gneiss,  albite  gneiss,  muscovite  gneiss,  bio- 
tite  gneiss,  two-^nica  gneiss,  plagioclase  gndss,  and  orthoclase  gneiss 
are  names  of  this  kind.  The  sedimentary  varieties  are  also  named 
genetically,  as  pelite  gneiss,  psammite  gneiss,  arkose  gneiss,  etc., 
according  to  the  derivation  of  the  rock  from  shaly,  sandy,  or  arkose 
materials. 

The  following  analyses  of  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cana- 
dian example,  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey, 

1  Handbook  of  Rocks,  3d  ed.,  p.  123. 

9  Bull.  CtooL  Soo.  America,  vol.  7, 1885,  p.  122. 

•  Mitth.  Or.  badiach.  geoU  Landesanstalt,  vol.  4,  Heft  1,  IfiOa 

«  Slameate  der  Geatelnslehn,  2d  ed.,  p.  484. 
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Aruiliyses  ofgneiue$. 

A.  Bedlmentaiy  gneiss,  St.  Jean  de  Hatha,  Quebec,  Oaoada.  Analysis  by  N.  N.  Evms.  Deaezibed 
by  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Sd. ,  3d  ser.,  yol.  50, 1895,  p.  67.    Adams  giv«s  several  other  analyses  at  gasaaea. 

B.  Quarts-bk>tit»«aniet  gneiss.  Fort  Ann,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HUlebnnd.  Reported  by 
J.  F.  Kemp  to  contain  quarts,  garnet,  biotlte,  orthoclaae,  some  plaglodase,  and  ziroon. 

C.  Avenge  sample  of  mica  gneiss,  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  HillebtBod.  De- 
scribed by  F.  Baseom,  Maryland  Geol.  Survey,  Cecil  County  volome,  1902,  p.  116.  Contains  quaitx.  moaoo- 
vite,  feldspars,  and  minor  aooessories. 

D.  Gneiss  from  Dorsey's  Run,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  HiUebrsnd.  Described  by  C.  R.  Keyea,  Fif- 
teenth Ann.  Kept  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  IWS,  p.  607.    Probably  of  sedlmeotary  origin. 

E.  Gneiss,  probably  sedimentary,  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Descsibed  bj 
G.  H.  Williams,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1805,  p.  670. 

F.  Biotlte  gneiss,  Upper  Quinnesee  Falls,  Menominee  River,  Mirfiipm,  Analysis  by  R.  B.  RlgBS- 
Described  by  G.  H.  WUUams,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  p.  119.  Contaios  blotite,  soda  ortbo- 
dase,  quarts,  and  accessory  sphene,  zircon,  and  apatite. 

G.  Quarts-norite  gneiss,  Odessa,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  B.  Bayley. 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1808,  p.  358.  Contains  quarts,  plagloclase,  and  pyroxene,  with  aecessofy 
blotite,  garnet,  pyrite,  and  magnetite. 
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In  a  broad  way  the  general  order  of  change  from  clay  to  slate, 
shale,  and  metamorphic  schists  is  well  shown  by  a  series  of  averaged 
analyses  compiled  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise.*  The  analyses  chosen  for 
combination  were  all  of  pelitic  material. 

1  A  treatise  on  metamorphJsm:  Hon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  890, 891, 896.    The  data  are  all 
to  be  found  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  419, 1910;  the  shale  average  on  p.  10. 
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A.  A  wage  of  12  analyses  of  clays  and  soils. 

B.  Average  or  composite  analysis  of  78  shales. 

C.  Ayerage  of  22  analyses  of  slates. 

D.  Average  of  5  analyses  of  schists. 
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In  these  figures,  reading  from  clay  to  schist,  we  see  a  steady  loss 
of  water  and  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  latter  has  been  gradually 
replaced  by  silica,  and  silica  has  also  increased  in  proportion  by  its 
assumption  as  a  cementing  substance.  Ferric  iron,  furthermore,  is 
partly  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  there  is  an  apparent  gain  in 
alumina,  which  may  be  pajlly  real,  and  so  far  due  to  cementation. 
The  averages  represent  too  few  individual  analyses  to  warranft  any 
elaborate  discussion  of  them,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
tendency  of  the  metamorphic  processes. 

MBTAMORPHIC    UMESTONES. 

The  metamorphism  of  Umestone  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  processes 
which  are  quite  distinct  in  many  particulars  from  those  outlined  in 
the  preceding  pages.  A  pure  or  relatively  pure  limestone  may 
recrystallize  into  a  compact  marble,  as  shown  in  the  chapter  upon 
the  sedimentary  rocks.  If  it  contains  magnesium  carbonate,  dolo- 
mite is  produced;  and  the  presence  of  iron  may  determine  the  for- 
mation of  mixed  carbonates,  such  as  ankerite  or  mesitite.  These 
changes  are  of  the  simplest  character  and  call  for  no  further  dis- 
cussion now. 
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But  pure  limestones  are  relatively  rare.  Sandy  or  ai^iUaceous 
impurities  are  generally  present,  and  also  silicates  produced  by 
reactions  with  infiltrating  waters.  When  limestones  of  this  sort  are 
metamorphosed,  either  dynamically  or  by  contact  with  igneous  injec- 
tions, new  minerals  are  generated,  and  the  rfiuage  of  possibilities 
becomes  very  broad.  Each  impurity  exerts  its  own  peculiar  influ- 
ence, and  operates  to  develop  certain  individual  substances.  Oi^anic 
matter,  for  example,  furnishes  the  material  for  graphite,  which  is 
very  common  in  metamorphosed  Umestones.  In  the  Adirondack 
region  there  are  numerous  beds  of  white,  crystalline  hmestone,  thickly 
spangled  with  brilliant  hexagonal  plates  of  graphite;  and  these 
locaUties  are  typical  of  many  others. 

When  silica  is  the  sole  impurity  of  importance,  it  can  crystallize 
as  quartz,  or  react  with  the  calcium  carbonate  to  form  the  silicate, 
wollastonite.  No  more  limpid  crystals  of  quartz  are  known  than  those 
found  in  the  cavities  of  Carrara  marble.  As  for  wollastonite, 
CaSiOj,  it  is  often  formed  at  contacts  between  limestone  and  igneous 
rocks,  and  it  is  also  found  disseminated  through  schists  and  gneisses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  shales  and  sandstones  often  contain 
calcareous  matter,  which  undergoes  the  same  transformations  that 
the  concentrated  limestones  experience.  Calcium  carbonate  in  a 
siliceous  sedimentary  rock  may  easily  become  the  progenitor  of 
wollastonite,  garnet,  scapoUte,  epidote,  and  other  calciferous  species. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  expelled,  and  siUcates  are  produced. 

The  development  of  wollastonite  at  an  igneous  contact,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  metamorphic  rock,  has  peculiar  geologic  significance.  E.  T. 
Allen  and  W.  P.  White  ^  have  shown  that  this  mineral  can  be  formed 
only  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  1,180®.  Above  that  temperature 
it  passes  into  the  pseudohexagonal  modification,  which  has  often 
been  prepared  artificially,  but  is  unknown  as  a  natural  species.  The 
presence  of  wollastonite,  then,  is  evidence  that  the  rock  containing  it 
had  recrystallized  at  some  temperature  below  the  transition  point. 
If  that  degree  of  heat  were  ever  exceeded  in  a  contact  zone,  we  £iiould 
expect  the  pseudohexagonal  silicate  to  appear;  since  it  does  not,  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  this  form  of  metamorphism  is  always 
effected  at  lower  temperatures.  We  thus  obtain  a  definite  datum 
point  in  what  has  been  called  the  "geologic  thermometer." 

The  recrystallization  of  a  sedimentary  limestone  containing  limo- 
nitic  impurities  or  hydroxides  of  aluminum  will  obviously  produce 
inclusions  of  magnetite,  hematite,  or  corundum.  Magnetite  has  often 
been  identified  in  crystalline  limestones,  and  similar  occurrences  of 
conmdum  are  not  uncommon.    The  Burmese  rubies,  for  example,  are 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4tli  ser.,  vol.  21,  1906,  p.  89.    The  memoir  la  prefaoed  bj  a  note  from  O.  F.  Beckar. 
who  points  out  the  geologic  bearing  of  the  observations. 
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found  in  crystalline  limestone;  and  so^  too^  are  the  red  and  blue 
corundums  of  Newton,  New  Jersey.  When  alumina  and  silica  are  pres- 
ent together,  the  reaction  with  calcium  carbonate  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  various  silicates,  the  conditions  which  determine  the  appear- 
ance of  each  one,  however,  not  being  definitely  known.  Cinnamon 
garnet,  vesuvianite,  epidote,  zoisite,  and  the  scapohtes  are  among  the 
species  which  appear  most  frequently.  Gehlenite  also  occurs,  but 
more  rarely — ^for  example,  in  marble,  at  the  classical  locahty  of  Mon- 
zoni  in  the  Tyrol.^  Metamorphosed  limestone  with  inclusions  of 
this  class  are  common;  for  instance,  in  a  belt  extending  from  south- 
western Maine  to  central  Massachusetts.  From  two  points  in  this 
belt,  at  Raymond  and  Phippsburg,  Maine,  crystallized  anorthite  has 
also  been  identified  by  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.^  The  other  feldspars  as  well,  albite,  ortho- 
clase,  and  the  plagioclases,  are  known  as  contact  minerals  or  inclu- 
sions in  crystalline  limestones,'  and  also  the  micas  muscovite,  biotite, 
and  phlogopite.  Phlogopite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  this  group  of 
rocks,  its  formation  and  that  of  biotite  requiring  the  presence  of 
magnesium  compounds.  To  form  scapoUtes,  sodium  chloride  is  neces- 
sary, but  that  may  easily  come  from  percolating  waters,  or  from 
apatite.  The  alkaUes  required  by  the  feldspars  and  micas  may  have 
a  similar  origin,  or  dse  be  derived  from  impurities  in  the  sediments 
from  which  the  limestones  were  formed. 

Nearly  all  limestones  are  more  or  less  magnesian  or  ferruginous, 
facts  which  determine  the  formation  of  many  metamorphic  minerals. 
Magnesia,  for  instance,  may  crystallize  by  itself  as  periclase,  and 
that  species  alters  into  brucite.  Magnesia  and  alumina  together  give 
rise  to  spinel.  With  silica,  magnesian  silicates,  often  ferriferous, 
may  form,  such  as  forsterite,  olivine,  enstatite,  and  hypersthene. 
With  lime  and  magnesia  together,  monticellite  is  produced,  and  also 
a  wide  range  of  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  Augite,  hornblende, 
diallage,  diopside,  actinohte,  and  tremolite  are  common  in  metamor- 
phic limestones,  and  the  minerals  of  the  chondrodite-humite  series 
are  also  characteristic  of  these  rocks  in  many  localities.  The  white, 
yellow,  and  brown  magnesian  tourmalines  are  other  species  of  this 
class.  Furthermore,  the  oU vines,  pyroxenes,  amphiboles,  and  chon- 
drodites  alter  into  serpentine  and  talc,  forming  the  ophicalcite  mar- 
bles or  verde  antique.^ 

1  See  C.  Doeiter.  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsaostalt,  1S75,  p.  239.  Doeltsr  also  reports  hematite  in  these 
xnarblee;  and  it  hat  been  identified  by  O.  d'Achiardl  in  Carrara  marble. 

s  Boll.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey  No.  290, 1903,  p.  27.  Anorthite  also  oocms  in  the  marble  of  Monxonl,  bi  the 
Tyrol.    See  G.  vom  Rath,  Zeitsdir.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  379. 

<  See,  for  example,  G.  Linck,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1907,  p.  21,  on  orthoclase  firom  the  dolomite  of  Campolongo. 

4  In  lion.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  46, 1904,  p.  221,  W.  S.  Bayley  described  a  taloose  schist  trom  the 
Angon  iron  mine.  Michigan,  which  was  probably  derived  from  a  dolomite.  An  analysis  of  it,  by  G.  Stei< 
ger,  is  given,  and  also  its  mhieraloglcal  composition. 
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In  a  Scottish  dolomitic  marble  containing  forsterite,  tremolite, 
diopside,  and  bnicite,  J.  J.  H.  Teall  ^  has  observed  a  dedolomitiza- 
tion  due  to  the  silication  of  the  double  carbonate.  That  changes  to 
diopside  without  change  of  ratios,  and  the  partly  altered  rock  shows 
the  two  species  in  juxtaposition.  The  metamorphosis  was  effected 
by  a  plutonic  intrusion,  and  where  silica  was  deficient,  brucite 
appeared.  Probably  in  the  latter  case  magnesium  carbonate  was  first 
reduced  to  periclase,  MgO,  which  was  later  hydrated  to  brucite, 
MgOaHj.  The  mixture  of  calcite  and  brucite  is  identical  with  the 
predazzite  of  the  Tyrol.*  It  may  be  noted  here  that  certain  of  the 
Adirondack  limestones  are  regarded  by  J.  F.  Kemp '  as  having  been 
originally  sihceous  dolomites,  in  which  the  siUca  and  magnesia  have 
segregated  as  pyroxene.  In  northern  New  Jersey,  according  to  L.  G. 
Westgate,*  a  quartz  rock  and  a  quartz-pyroxene  rock  have  been 
formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  limestones. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  named,  the  crystalline  lime- 
stones contain  many  other  less  important  species.  Apatite,  fiuorite, 
rutile,  perofskite,  titanite,  dysanalyte,  and  zircon  are  among  them. 
By  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  a  considerable  number  of  sulphides 
may  be  formed.  At  Carrara,  for  instance,  G.  d'Achiardi*  found 
realgar,  orpiment,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  galena,  chalcocite, 
and  tetrahedrite;  and  also  native  sulphur  and  gypsum.  Pyrrhotite 
and  molybdenite  have  been  identified  at  other  locaUties,  and  in  the 
famous  Binnenthal,  in  Switzerland,  several  rare  sulphosalts  occur 
in  a  crystalline  dolomite.  In  short,  the  list  of  minerals  now  known 
as  existing  in  metamorphosed  limestones  must  comprise  at  least 
70  species,  and  possibly  more.® 

The  rocks  thus  formed  from  limestones  and  dolomites,  or  from 
mixtures  of  these  with  sihceous  material,  can  vary  from  a  nearly 
pure,  recrystallized  carbonate  to  an  indefinite  aggregate  of  silicates 
alone.  Even  in  a  single  bed  the  rocks  may  range  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Analyses  of  such  rocks,  therefore,  have  little  signifi- 
cance and  are  not  often  made.  Three  examples  from  the  sihcate  side 
of  the  group  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  composition: 

1  Geoi.  Mag.,  1903,  p.  513.    A  similar  example  Is  reported  by  F.  H.  Hatch  and  R.  H.  Rastall,  Quart. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  66, 1910,  p.  607. 

X  See  ante,  pp.  644, 546. 

s  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6, 1894,  p.  241 .    In  the  same  volume,  p.  263,  C.  H.  Smyth  discoaaes  another 
group  of  Adirondack  limestones  which  were  metamorphosed  along  contacts  with  gabbro. 

« Am.  Geologist,  vol.  14, 1894,  p.  308. 

>  Atti  Soc.  toscana  sci.  nat.,  Pisa,  vol.  21, 1906. 

•  A  list  is  given  by  F.  Zirkel  in  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  448.  See  also  B.  Llndemami 
Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  19, 1904,  p.  197.  For  the  Ceylonese  localities,  see  A.  K.  CoomAia-Sw&my,  Quart. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  58, 1902,  p.  399.  J.  F.  Kemp  and  A.  Hollick  have  described  the  crystalline  I 
of  Warwick,  New  York,  in  Annals  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  7, 1803,  p.  644.   • 
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Andly$eB  of  metoTnorphie  nlioau  rocks, 

A.  ^oUastoQlte  gnete,  Amador  County,  California.  Analyala  by  W.  F.  Hlllebiand.  Deacribed  by 
H.  W.  Tunier,  Seyenteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt*  1, 1886,  p.  621.  ConsiatB  xnainly  of  wollaa- 
tomite,  but  garnet,  quartz,  and  titanite  are  also  present. 

B.  Ptehnlte  rock,  Black  Forest,  (Germany.  Analysis  by  C.  Scfanarronberger.  Described  by  H.  Roeen- 
buack.  Mitt.  Or.  badiach.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  5,  Heft  1, 1005.  Estimated  to  contain  46.2  per  cent 
prebnite,  37.9  alblte,  13.8  actlnolite,  and  3.2  kaolin  and  nontronlte.  Probably  formed  from  a  marl  con- 
taining 34.5  per  cent  of  carbonates  with  65.5  silfcates  and  quarts. 

C.  Oainet  rock,  Black  Forest.  Analysis  by  Schnarrenberger.  Described  by  Rosenbuscb,  loc.  cit. 
Probably  derived  from  an  original  mixture  of  48  per  cent  carbonates  and  52  of  silicates,  chiefly  kaolin. 
Contains  about  75  per  cent  garnet,  10  per  cent  soda-potaah  mica,  and  15  per  cent  hornblende. 


A 

B 

C 

SiOj 

50.67 

6.37 

.31 

.50 

.58 

40.34 
.14 
.22 
.39 
.20 
.52 

trace 

50.65 

19.54 

3.34 

none 

3.92 

16.11 

3.91 

.84 

a  3. 10 

trace 

41.01 

ALO. 

18.50 

F^O^             .  .  .      ...  

6.57 

Feo:;... 

11.06 

MgO 

11.02 

CaO 

10.31 

NaaO 

.48 

KoO 

.31 

H-O 

1.18 

TlOa. U 

COo 

MnO 

100.24 

100.41 

100.44 

a  Loss  on  Ignition. 
DIAGNOSTIC    CRITERIA. 

It  is  generally  desirable,  but  not  always  easy,  in  the  study  of  a 
metamorphic  rock,  to  determine  whether  it  was  of  igneous  or  sedi- 
mentary parentage.  For  this  purpose  various  criteria  have  been 
proposed,  and  chemical  analysis  furnishes  some  of  them.  On  the 
chemical  side  the  problem  has  been  well  discussed  by  E.  S.  Basting 
who  points  out  a  number  of  possibilities. 

First,  a  study  of  analyses  by  the  methods  laid  down  in  the  quan- 
titative classification  of  igneous  rocks.  In  many  cases  the  ''norm" 
of  a  sedimentary  rock  is  identical  with  that  of  some  igneous  rock  as 
shown  in  Washington's  tables.^  In  such  instances  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  from  chemical  evidence  alone.  But  if  the 
"norm"  agrees  with  that  of  no  known  igneous  rock,  the  analysis 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  indicates  a  sedimentary  origin. 

Secondly.  The  manner  in  which  the  sedimentaries  are  formed 
suggests  other  chemical  criteria.  In  most  igneous  rocks  soda  is  in 
excess  of  potash,  but  decomposition  changes  the, ratio,  which,  in 

1  Joor.  Geology,  vol.  17, 1900,  p.  445. 

*  For  example,  an  amphibollte  derived  from  limestone  was  shown  by  F.  D.  Adams  (Joor.  Geology,  vol. 
17, 1900,  p.  1)  to  fidi  mider  the  heading  of  auvergnose. 
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sedimentary  rocks,  is  often  reversed.  Dominance  of  potash  over 
soda,  then,  is  an  indication  of  sedimentary  origin.  Dominance  of 
magnesia  over  lime  is  another  similar  criterion,  and  any  excees  of 
alumina  over  the  1  : 1  ratio  necessary  to  balance  lime  and  alkalies 
is  still  another.  Unusually  high  silica  also  affords  presumptive  evi- 
dence, which  by  itself  is  not  conclusive,  that  a  rock  was  derived  from 
sediments.  When  two  of  these  criteria  are  applicable  to  a  meta- 
morphic  rock,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  established  in  favor  of 
its  former  sedimentary  character.  When  three  apply,  the  conclu- 
sion is  almost  certain,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  amounts  to  positive 
proof.  The  analyses,  however,  must  relate  to  fresh,  unweathered 
material,  and  the  criteria  proposed  apply  only  to  siUcates  which  might 
be  metamorphosed  plutonics  or  eruptives. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

METALLIC  ORES. 

DEFINITION. 

From  a  strictly  scientific^  point  of  view,  the  terms  metallic  ore  and 
ore  deposit  have  no  clear  significance.  They  are  purely  conventional 
expressions,  used  to  describe  those  metalliferous  minerals  or  bodies 
of  mineral  having  economic  value,  from  which  the  useful  metals 
can  be  advantageously  extracted.  In  one  sense,  rock  salt  is  an  ore  of 
sodium,  and  limestone  an  ore  of  calcium;  but  to  term  beds  of  these 
substances  ore  deposits  would  be  quite  outside  of  current  usage. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work  several  forms  of  ore  deposit 
have  been  described;  and  therefore  the  present  chapter  is  in  some 
measure  supplementary.  Its  purpose  is  to  deal  with  the  subject  more 
fully,  and  especially  to  give  details  concerning  certain  groups  of  ores 
which  have  been  left  out  of  account  hitherto.  Little  has  been  said 
so  far  of  the  sulphides,  and  these  are  among  the  most  important  of 
economic  minerals.  Their  genesis,  their  deposition  in  veins  or  pock- 
ets, their  alterations  and  transferences  are  yet  to  be  considered. 

Upon  the  classification  of  ore  deposits  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy, and  various  systems  are  in  vogue.*  To  the  geologist  or  miner 
this  question  is  most  important;  to  the  chemist  it  is  less  fundamental. 
Regarded  from  the  genetic  side,  a  large  part  of  the  field  has  been 
already  covered;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  ore  deposits,  if  not 
all,  fall  under  the  headings  of  earlier  chapters.  For  example,  cer- 
tain metallic  ores  occur  as  volcanic  sublimates;  others,  Uke  the  titan- 
iferous  magnetites,  are  magmatic  segregations,  or  local  developments 
of  igneous  rocks.  The  sands  and  gravels  that  yield  chromite,  tin- 
stone, gold,  platinum,  etc.,  are  detrital  in  character;  many  manganese 
and  iron  ores  are  sedimentary  rocks,  and  from  the  latter  metamorphic 
beds  of  magnetite  or  hematite  are  derived.     Some  ore  bodies  are  resi- 

1  For  recent  papers  and  works  on  thJs  subject,  see  F.  PoSepn^,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng..  vol.  23, 1803, 
p.  197;  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  idem,  toI.  31, 1901,  p.  125;  L.  De  Latmay,  Contribation  &  I'dtude  des  gltes  mdtaOl- 
Ona,  Pails,  1897;  J.  F.  Kemp,  Ore  deposits  of  tbe  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York,  1900;  W.  H. 
Weed  and  J.  E.  Bpnrr,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  75, 1903,  p.  256;  R.  Beck,  Lehre  von  den  Ertlagerstfttten, 
Berlin,  1903,  and  its  Englisli  translation  by  Weed,  New  York.  1905;  A.  W.Stelzner  and  A.  Bergeat,  Die 
Enlagerst&tten,  Leipzig,  1904;  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey, 
vol.  47,  1904,  chapter  12;  W.  H.  Weed,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  717;  C.  R.  Keyes, 
idem,  vol.  30,  1900,  p.  323;  G.  oarich,  Zeitscbr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1899,  p.  173;  F.  Beyscblag,  P.  Krosoli, 
and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Die  Lagerst&tten  der  nutsbaren  Mineralien  und  Gesteine,  Btnttgart,  1910. 
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dues  from  the  concentration  of  limestones;  others  represent  meta- 
somatic  replacements;  others  again  are  deposited  or  precipitated 
from  solutions.  In  short,  an  ore  body  is  simply  a  concentration  of 
certain  compounds  of  certain  metals  effected  by  processes  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  Since,  however,  each  metal  forms  its  own 
special  compounds,  and  exhibits  reactions  pecuUar  to  itself,  it  is  best 
for  chemical  purposes  to  adopt  a  chemical  classification,  with  which 
the  broad,  general  principles  can  be  correlated.  Each  metal,  there- 
fore, will  be  treated  by  itself  as  a  chemical  individual  and  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view.  Geologically  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  an  ore  deposit,  laid  down  from  solution,  occupies  the  pores 
of  a  sandstone,  a  Umestone  cavern,  or  a  fissure  in  the  rocks;  and  it  is 
also  desirable  to  ascertain  how  these  cavities  or  crevices  were  formed. 
To  the  chemist  these  considerations  are  for  the  most  part  irrelevant; 
but  the  conditions  under  which  given  compounds  can  be  dissolved  or 
precipitated  are  fundamental.  What  are  the  components  of  ore 
bodies  ?  How  were  they  produced  ?  In  what  way  are  they  redistrib- 
uted ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  chemist  is  expected 
to  answer.  The  details  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual metals;  but  some  general  considerations  require  attention  first. 

SOURCE  OF  METALS. 

Although  the  immediate  derivation  of  metalUc  ores  is  often  from 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  original  source  of  the  metals  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  igneous  magmas.^  In  igneous  rocks  of  some  sort  the  metals 
were  once  diffused,  and  their  presence  in  eruptive  material  is  easily 
detected.  G.  Forchhammer^  in  a  series  of  rock  samples  found  traces 
of  silver,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  tin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  commoner  metals,  iron  and  man- 
ganese. Some  of  the  same  elements  were  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
which  had  extracted  them  from  the  soil.  From  these  experiments 
Forch hammer  concluded  that  ore  bodies  derived  their  contents  from 
the  neighboring  rocks,  a  conclusion  at  which  other  investigators  have 
also  arrived.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  F.  Sandbeiger* 
found  that  the  dark  silicates  of  many  rocks  contained  lead,  copper, 
tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  silver,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  based  his  famous  theory  of  ''lateral  secretion."  Thai 
is,  Sandberger  concluded  that  metalliferous  veins  derived  their  me- 
talHc  contents  b^  lateral  leaching  from  adjacent  rocks.  This  theory 
however,  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  by  A.  Stelzner,  F.  PoSepn^^ 

1 C.  R.  Keyes  (Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  £ng.,  1910,  p.  527)  has  suggested  the  possible  derivation  of  heavy 
metals  firom  meteontic  matter,  especially  meteoric  dust. 

<  Pogg.  Aimalen,  vol.  95,  p.  60. 

*  Unteisuchungen  Hber  Knglliige,  Wiesbaden,  1882  and  1885,  See  also  Neues  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  291,  on 
oopper,  lead,  cobalt,  and  antimony  in  basalt. 
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and  others/  it  bemg  shown  that  m  some  instances  at  least  the  country 
rocks  might  have  received  secondary  impregnations  from  the  veins* 
In  other  investigations^  some  earlier  and  some  more  recent,  the  dis- 
semination  of  heavy  metals  in  igneous  rocks  is  clearly  proved.  A. 
Daubr6e'  found  determinable  quantities  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in 
basalt — ^namely,  0.01  gram  of  As  and  0.03  of  Sb  to  the  kilogram. 
The  same  metals,  together  with  lead  and  copper,  .were  detected  by 
G.  F.  Becker'  in  the  fresh  granites  near  Steamboat- Springs,  Nevada. 
In  the  porphyries  of  LeadviUe,  Colorado,  W.  F.  HiUebrand*  was 
able  to  determine  lead.  Out  of  18  samples,  taken  at  points  distant 
from  ore  bodies,  three  contained  no  lead,  the  richest  carried  0.0064 
per  cent,  and  the  average  was  0.002  per  cent  of  PbO.  One  porphyry 
yielded  0.008  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide,  and  a  rhyolite  contained  0.0043 
per  cent.  Silver  was  also  found  in  these  rocks  in  variable  quantities, 
the  best  average  giving  0.0265  ounce  per  ton.  Gold,  though  some- 
times prdfeent  in  traces,  was  generally  not  found.  Traces  of  silver  in 
diabase  and  diorite  are  reported  by  G.  F.  Becker*  near  Washoe, 
Nevada,  and  in  the  quartz  porphyry  of  Eureka  J.  S.  Curtis'  found 
both  gold  and  silver.  Silver,  according  to  S.  F.  Eiamons,^  is  also 
present  in  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Custer  County,  Colorado,  and  J.  W. 
Mallet  found  it  in  volcanic  ash  from  two  points  in  the  Andes.  Ash 
from  Cotopaxi"  carried  silver  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  83,600,  and 
ash  from  Tunguragua®  yielded  1  part  in  107,200.  The  latter  quan- 
tity is  very  near  Hillebrand's  average  for  the  Leadville  porphyries 
which  is  equivalent  to  1  part  in  1 10,000.  In  recent  volcanic  ash  from 
Vesuvius  E.  Comanducci^®  found  0.0854  per  cent  of  copper  oxide, 
with  0.0038  of  cobalt  oxide. 

In  four  rocks — granite,  porphyry,  and  diabase  from  the  Archean 
of  Missouri — J.  D.  Robertson"  determined  the  following  percentages 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper: 

Pb,  O.OOli97  to  0.0068;  average,  0.004. 
Zn,  0.00139  to  0.0176;  average,  0.009. 
Cu,  0.00240  to  0.0104;  average,  0.006. 

The  adjacent  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  limestones  also  contained 
these  metals,  but  in  slightly  smaller  proportions. 

»  A.  Stelzner,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  31, 1879,  p.  644,  and  rejoinder  by  F.  Sandberger,  idem, 
vol.  23, 1880,  p.  3^.    F.  PoSepn^,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  23, 1893,  pp.  247-264. 
1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1861,  p.  827. 
»  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  360. 
« Idem,  vol.  12, 1886,  pp.  591^94. 
B  Idem,  vol.  3, 1882,  pp.  223-227.    Assays  by  J.  S.  Curtis. 
« Idem,  vol.  7, 1884,  pp.  80-92. 
V  Seventeenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1896,  p.  471.    Assays  by  L.  O.  Eakins. 

•  Chem.  News,  vol.  66, 1887,  p.  17. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  47, 1890,  p.  277. 

10  Qazs.  chim.  Ital.,  vol.  36,  pt.  2, 1906,  p.  797. 
u  MJaaoori  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  7, 1894»  pp.  479-481. 
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According  to  L.  Dieulafait/  who  tested  hundreds  of  rocks,  anc 
and  copper  are  always  to  be  detected,  and  they  are  also  present  in 
sea  water.  Copper  salts,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  often  found 
among  the  sublimates  of  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna,  and  A.  B. 
Lyons '  observed  copper  sulphate  in  tlxe  crater  of  Kilauea.  In  15 
Hawaiian  lavas  Lyons  found  from  0.07  te  0.48  per  cent  of  copper 
oxide;  in  average,  0.18  per  cent.  A  still  larger  series  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  from  British  Guiana,  analyzed  by  J.  B.  Harri- 
son,^ also  yielded  appreciable  quantities  of  copper,  with  aometiines 
other  heavy  metals.  In  36  rocks  examined  6  contained  no  copper, 
12  contained  it  in  traces,  and  one,  a  feldspathic  tuff,  carried  0.13  per 
cent.  The  average  percentage  of  copper  for  the  entire  series  was 
0.025.  In  23  samples  lead  was  sought  for,  and  found  in  5  of  them, 
the  maximum  percentage  being  0.02  per  cent.  Eight  rocks  yielded 
silver,  from  4  te  54  grains  per  ten  of  2,240  pounds,  in  average,  25.5 
grains;  and  out  of  29  rocks  only  1  was  free  from  gold.  The  highest 
gold  was  43  grains  per  ten;  the  mean  was  6.5  grains. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  only  a  part  of  the  availaUe  evidence  has 
been  presented,  but  it  is  enough  te  establish  the  point  at  issue.  The 
heavy  metals  are  widely  disseminated,  both  in  old  and  in  recent 
igneous  rocks,  from  which,  by  proper  methods,  they  can  be  concen- 
trated. In  the  laboratery  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
such  metals  as  nickel  and  chromium  #re  often  quantitatively  esti- 
mated, as  shown  in  the  table  upon  page  27.  Copper  is  determined 
in  exceptional  cases  only,  but  indications  of  its  presence  are  frequently 
observed.  In  a  typicfid  sample  of  the  Columbia  River  basalt,  which 
covers  a  large  area,  R.  C.  Wells  found  0.034  per  cent  of  copper.  It 
is  probably  as  abundant  as  nickel,  and  possibly  more  so.  Of  its  wide 
distribution  in  igneous  rocks  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  From 
the  rocks  all  of  these  metals  are  leached,  and  traces  of  them  accumu- 
late in  the  sea.  They  also  appear  in  many  mineral  springs,*  a  fact 
which  is  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Such  a  spring 
may  derive  its  contents  from  dispersed  material,  or  it  may  rise  from  a 
segregated  body  of  ore;  its  composition,  therefore,  merely  tells  us 
that  the  metalliferous  compounds  are  more  or  less  freely  soluble. 
The  true  origin  of  the  latter  is  not  thereby  explained. 

1  Annaleschim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1879,  p.  340;  vol.  21, 1880,  p.  256. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1890,  p.  424.  In  andesite  from  Lautoka,  itii,  H.  X.  Jtoaea  fpond  QSJfU 
per  cent  of  copper,  on  an  average.    Chem.  News,  vol.  96, 1907,  p.  245. 

*  Rept.  on  petrography  of  Cuyuni  and  Masanmi  districts,  Georgetown,  Demenui^  1906.  On  gold  and 
silver  in  diabase,  French  Ouiana,  see  E.  D.  Levat,  Annales  des  mines,  dth  ser.,  vol.  18, 189$,  p.  38(i;  and 
also  In  Min.  Industry,  vol.  7,  p.  315. 

*  See  p.  177,  ante,  for  examples.  The  traces  of  heavy  metals  which  sprmg  waters  contain  are  often  more 
easily  detected  in  their  sediments;  that  is,  they  become  concentrated  in  the  Inaolubie  precipitates  that 
spring  waters  often  deposit. 
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That  sulphides  ot  the  heavy  metals  cau  be  dissolved  in  or  decom- 
posed by  water  alone,  there  is  some  experimental  evidence.  P.  De 
Clermont  and  J.  Frommel^  found  that  sulphides  of  iroU;  nickel, 
cobalt,  antimony,  arsenic,  silver,  and  tin  were  attacked  by  boiling 
water,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  given  off.  Some  were  acted  upon 
even  at  temperaturee  below  lOO"";  Asa^.  &t  22"",  FeS  at  Se"",  AgaS  at 
89*^,  and  Sb,Sg  at  95°.  The  sulphides  of  copper,  sdnc,  mercury,  cad- 
mium, gold,  platinum,  and  molybdenum,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
gave  no  evidence  of  decomposition. 

C.  Doelter's  experiments  ^  were  conducted  differently.  The  natural 
sulphides,  in  fine  powder,  were  heated  with  water  in  glass  tubes  to 
80°  during  periods  of  30  to  32  days.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments 
lasting  24  days,  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  was  used  instead  of 
water.    The  following  percentages  of  material  passed  into  solution: 

Material  dissolved  from  natural  sulphide  in  pater  and  in  sodium  sulphide  solution. 


Water 
alone. 


With 
vodium 
sulphide. 


Galena 

Stibnite 

Pyrite 

Blende 

Ghalcop^nite. 
Boumonite. . 
Araenopyrite 


1.79 

5.01 

2.99 
.025 
.1669 

2.075 

1.5 


2.8 
aU 
10.6 
.62 
.11 
3.9 
3.2 


In  most  of  these  experiments,  but  not  in  all,  the  dissolved  substance 
had  the  same  composition  as  the  original  material.  That  is,  the 
minerals  dissolved  as  such,  without  decomposition — a  conclusion  that 
was  strengthened  by  the  observation  that  in  most  cases  new  crystal- 
lizations were  formed.* 

According  to  Doelter,  then,  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  and  recrys- 
tallized  from  water  alone.  This  is  important,  but  not  a  complete 
indication  of  what  occurs  in  nature.  Natural  waters,  as  we  well 
know,  are  not  pure,  but  charged  with  various  dissolved  salts,  which 
exert  a  varying  influence  upon  the  solution  of  sulphides.  They  also 
contain  carbonic  acid,  and  sometimes  also  the  strongs  mineral 
acids;  and  surface  waters  carry  dissolved  oxygen.     All  of  these 

1  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  5th  aeK.,  vol.  18, 1879,  p.  189. 

>  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  319.    Bmwnh  eontinued  by  G.  A.  Binder,  idem,  vol.  12, 1892,  p.  332. 

I  SOU  ZDore  receatty  O.  Welgel  (Nacbriobtm  K.  Gesdl.  Gdttingea,  Kathv>pliys.  Klesae,  1909,  p.  626)  haa 
determined  tbe  sokihUity  in  pore  «»«er  of  the  euJphldes  of  Pd,  Hg,  Ag»  Co,  Cd,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Hn,  8n, 
Aa,8b,»ndBi.  AlliraroiUshtlyaotaldie.  ForBii.abridgmaitoftUepo9er,8eeZeil9cbr.phy«i]c{d.Cbemie, 
YQl.  68, 1907,  p.  293. 
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impurities  take  part  in  the  solution,  concentration,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  metallic  ores,  and  their  effects  are  furthermore  varied  by 
differences  of  temperature.  A  hot  water,  rising  from  great  depths 
and  free  from  oxygen,  produces  one  set  of  changes;  a  cold  surface 
water,  highly  oxygenated,  acts  quite  differently.  Direct  solution  of 
ores  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  one  case,  oxidation  to  soluble  salts 
is  commonly  evident  in  the  other.  The  main  fact,  that  solution  is 
effected  in  one  way  or  another,  is  well  illustrated,  not  only  by  the 
composition  of  mineral  springs,  but  also  by  the  analyses  of  mine 
waters.  For  example,  in  a  water  from  a  mine  shaft  near  Broken 
Hill,  J,  C.  H.  Mingaye^  found,  in  grains  per  gallon,  8.40  copper, 
10.67  zinc,  21.82  cobalt,  and  6.71  nickel.  The  water  was  strongly 
acid.  Two  analyses  of  mine  waters  from  the  Comstock  Lode,  cited 
by  J.  A.  Reid,*  are  accompanied  by  assays  for  gold  and  silver.  The 
more  concentrated  of  these  waters  contained  188.09  milligrams  per 
ton  of  water  in  silver,  with  4.15  milligrams  in  gold.  This  water  was 
also  strongly  acid.  Other  typical  mine  waters  are  represented  in 
the  following  table  of  analyses,  which,  when  not  otherwise  stated, 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
All  are  reduced  to  the  uniform  ionic  standard,  and  to  parts  per 

million.' 

Anahfies  ofmiru  waters, 

A.  Water  from  500-lbot  level  of  Geyser  mine,  Custer  County,  Colorado. 

B.  Same  locality  as  A,  from  the  2,000-f6ot  level.  Contains  also  traces  of  Br,  I,  F,  and  B^Or.  Analyses 
A  and  B  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand.  Discussed  by  8.  F.  Emmons,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey, 
pt.  2, 1806,  p.  462. 

C.  Water  from  the  Stanley  mine,  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado.  Analyses  by  L.  J.  W.  Jones,  Proc.  Colorado 
Sd.  Soc.,  vol.  6, 1807,  p.  48. 

D.  Hot  water  from  a  bore  hole  2,316  feet  deep,  in  the  Mizpah  mine,  Tonopah,  Nevada.  Analysis  by 
R.  C.  Wells.    Bicarbonates  here  reduced  to  normal  carbonates. 

£.  Water  from  St  Lawrence  mine,  Butte,  Montana.    Analysis  by  Hlllebrand. 

F.  Water  from  Mountain  View  mine,  Butte,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Contains  a  trace  of 
araenlc. 

0.  Water  from  Alabama  Coon  mine,  Joplin  district,  Missouri.    Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

H.  Water  from  the  Victor  mine,  Joplin  district.  Analysis  by  H.  A.  Buehler  and  V.  A.  OottschaUc, 
Boon.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  28.  The  authors  also  give  three  other  analyses  of  Joplin  mine  waters.  Thdr 
study  relates  to  the  oxidation  of  sulphide  ores,  and  they  find  that  pyrite  or  marcaslte  accelerates  the  reao- 
tivity  of  other  sulphides.  Two  more  analyses  of  zinc-bearing  mine  waters  ftom  the  Joplin  district  are 
reported  by  C.  P.  Williams,  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  7, 1877,  p.  286. 

1.  Water  from  the  Bum  Burra  mine,  Ducktown,  Teimessee.  One  of  a  series  of  six  analyses  of  mine 
waters  by  R.  C.  Wells. 

J.  Water  from  the  RothschSnberger  Stolln,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  at  its  point  of  discharge  Into  the  Triebisch 
Valley.  Analysis  by  Frenzel.  Described  by  H.  Mflller,  Jahrb.  Berg.  u.  Hfitt.  KOnig.  Sachaen,  1886,  p. 
185.    Discharges  479  kilograms  of  ZnO  daily,  or  175,024  kilograms  per  annum. 

>  Records  Qeol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  8, 1909,  p.  292. 

s  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  4,  pp.  189, 192.  In  the  same  volome,  p.  332,  A.  C.  Lawson 
gives  an  analysis  of  water  from  the  Ruth  mbie,  Robinson  district,  Nevada. 

•  For  other  analyses  of  mine  waters,  see  J.  A.  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  42, 1871,  p.  401.  A.  Schrauf, 
Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstait,  vol.  41, 1891,  p.  35.  A.  C.  Lane,  Proc.  Lake  Superior  Min.  Inst.,  voL  12, 
1906,  p.  97.  A  few  others  have  already  been  dted  in  the  chapter  on  mineral  springs.  F.  Potepn^  (Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  £ng.,  vol.  23, 1893,  p.  240)  has  tabulated  the  oocorrenoes  of  8n,  Bb,  Cu,  and  As  in  mineral 
waters. 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

CI 

7.9 

43.2 

110.5 

186.40 

161. 70 

1, 513. 44 

L60 

trace 

198.00 

719. 45 

2.85 
146. 41 

L95 
177.  67 

L06 

}        3.50 
.57 

8.16 
2,039.51 

35.6 
327.2 

87.9 
trace 

13.0 

S04 

2,672.0 

CO, 

NO. 

PO4 

trace 

K.. 

10.6 
36.4 
trace 

37.4 

70.00 
106.27 

3.4 
148.8 

13.1 

Na 

39.6 

Li 

Ca 

187. 15 

68.8 

132.5 

Sr 

Mg 

12.25 
0.4 

93.50 
3.12 

164. 82 
3.44 

155.58 

6.3 

.7 

1            .7 

6L6 

Af. 

83.5 

Fe''^ 

}  159. 8 
12.0 

Fe^^ 

Mn 

Ni 

59.1 

Co 

Cu 

trace 
.2 

.02 
.34 

77.05 
49.66 

Zn 

trace 

852.0 

Cd 

41.1 

Pb 

trace 

L35 

Sn 

17.0 

SiO, 

25.9 

24.42 

43.80 

64.8 

47.7 

Total  CO2 

286.25 

3, 140. 73 
2,528.46 

3,002.06 

744.2 
12L2 

4, 204.  5 
23.7 

• 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

CI 

17.7 

71,053.3 

L5 

6.8 

4L7 

trace 

307.7 

149.2 

85.2 

2.7 
6, 153. 2 

3.65 
1, 647. 58 

0.1 
6,664.0 

12.4 

SO4 

124.8 

PO, 

K^:..;::::;::::::;:::::::: 

.5 

49.9 

none 

345.3 

25.2 

142.1 

}      474. 6 

L7 

3.20 
13.02 

19.8 
23.4 

Na                           .... 

Li 

Ca 

260.45 
48.60 
1L70 

67.6 

40.6 

433.0 

none 

2, 178. 0 

.2 

46.4 

Mg 

14.5 

A. 

Fe^'^ 

}            6.6 

Fe'^ 

Mn 

49.8 

13.2 

3.5 

4.6 

45,633.2 

41L2 

142.80 

Ni                     .   . 

Co 

Cu 

3.7 

2,412.0 

9.0 

107.6 

312.1 
199.8 

Zn 

345.10 

8.9 

Cd 

SiOj 

67.4 

23.20 
25L70 

55.6 
129.6 

18.0 

H«S0a.  free 

Total  COa 

117, 846. 0 
8.9 

9, 727. 5 

2, 751. 00 
87.0 

10,123.8 

»  231.  6 

a  AlflOt+  PtO»,  0.8  per  million. 


^244.9  in  the  original. 


Analysis  A  represents  vadose  or  superficial  water;  B,  water  from 
the  deep  circulation.  The  difference  in  concentration  is  remarkable. 
Water  F  is  essentially  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  formed 
by  oxidation  of  sulphides.  Such  waters  are  common  in  copper  mines, 
and  from  them  the  copper  can  in  many  cases  be  profitably  recovered. 
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The  Ducktown  water  is  also  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  high  pro- 
portion of  ferrous  sulphate.^ 

The  phenomena  of  solution,  then,  are  evidently  of  supreme  impor- 
tance in  the  concentration  of  metaUic  ores.  This  statement  can  be 
given  the  broadest  possible  construction.  A  magmatic  ore  owes  its 
segregation  to  a  relative  insolubiUty  in  the  magma.  A  residual  or 
detrital  ore  is  formed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  removal  from  a  rock 
of  the  more  soluble  constituents,  the  less  soluble  thereby  becoming 
concentrated.  Sedimentary  ores  are  deposited  from  solutions,  either 
directly  or  by  precipitation,  and  metalliferous  veins  represent 
another  aspect  of  the  same  processes.  Theoriginal  magmatic  rocks  are 
separated,  by  solution  or  leaching,  into  different  fractions;  and  then, 
by  direct  deposition,  by  precipitative  reactions,  or  by  metasomatic 
replacements,  ore  bodies,  and  especially  vein  fillings,  are  formed.  In 
inost  cases,  probably,  the  final,  workable  deposit  is  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  concentrations,  the  result  of  several  interdependent  proc- 
esses, but  the  underlying  principles  are  the  same.  By  differences 
of  solubility,  the  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust  are  separated  from 
one  another,  to  be  laid  down  again  under  different  conditions  and  in 
different  places. 

The  two  fundamental  facts  ¥?ith  which  we  now  have  to  deal  are 
the  dissemination  of  the  heavy  metals  in  the  igneous  rocks  and  the 
circulation  of  the  underground  waters.  Descending,  meteoric  waters 
effect  some  of  the  observed  concentrations;  lateral  secretions  bring 
about  others,  and  waters  ascending  from  unknown  depths  play  their 
part  in  the  complex  of  phenomena.  Whether  these  waters  have  a 
common  origin  or  not  is  unessential  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is 
held  by  some  writers,  notably  by  Suess,  that  certain  of  the  ascending 
waters  arise  from  the  original  magma  and  now  see  the  light  of  day 
for  the  first  time.  This  conception  has  been  correlated  with  the 
notion  that  the  heavier  metals,  by  virtue  of  their  high  specific  gravity, 
are  concentrated  at  great  depths,  from  which  the  solvent  waters 
bring  them  to  the  surface.^  Speculations  of  this  sort  are  interesting, 
but  not  necessary  for  present  purposes.  The  fact  that  the  ascending, 
deep-seated  waters  are  hot,  and  therefore  more  powerful  as  agents 
of  solution,  is,  however,  most  pertinent. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  circulation  of  the  under- 
ground waters  have  been  elaborately  discussed  by  Van  Hise,*  and 

1  For  the  xemarlnbto  caidmn  chloride  waters  of  the  Lake  Saperlor  copper  ngton  see  Ante,  p.  174. 

s  See  L.  De  Launay,  Contrlbut&on  k  \'6tndb  des  gltes  mdtalllfi^res,  1897,  p.  6;  and  F.  PotepE^,  Trans  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  23,  U03,  p.  206.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Hin.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  125) 
and  also  C.  R.  Van  Else  (A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  47, 1904)  dissent  from 
this  vlet^.  The  importance  of  magtnatic  waters  as  vein  HUeni  has  been  recently  argtMd  by  A.  C  Speooer, 
Trass.  Am.  Inst.  ICln.  Bng. ,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  364.  The  magmatic  waters  are  re0arded  by  J.  B.  Spoir  (Eoon. 
Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  781)  as  residues  representing  the  last  stage  of  magmatic  diflerentlatlon;  and  In 
them  tlie  heavMr  Aietals  aftd  othef  vetti-iining  mBMUJa  hn  supposed  to  bdooneefltMlea. 

•  A  tiwtte  on  mtflamorphlnn;  ll«it.  U«  &  QtoL  0iirv«y,  VOL  47, 1904»  ohapter  12. 
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need  not  be  especially  considered  here.  The  arguments  are  mainly 
physical  and  geological^  and  have  only  partial  relation  to  chemistry. 
These  waters,  ascending,  descending,  or  lateral  secreting,  tend  to 
gathe(f  into  trunk  chann^,  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  some  of  the 
substances  held  in  solution  are  deposited.  Ore  bodies  are  thus 
formed,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
yeins  are  barren  of  heavy  metals,  or  at  least  so  nearly  barren  that 
they  need  not  be  further  described.  Once  in  a  while  concentrations 
of  heavy  metals  are  produced,  and  in  most  cases,  but  not  invariably, 
they  appeox  in  association  with  rocks  of  igneous  origin.*  This  asso- 
ciation seems  to  be  fundamentally  important,  so  far  as  the  metal- 
liferous veins  are  concerned,  and  the  problem  of  their  origin  is  the 
only  one  now  before  us.  Magmatic,  sedimentary,  and  detrital  ores 
fail  under  other  headings. 

An  igneous  effusion  forces  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
thereby  displacing  and  fracturing  the  rocks  which  were  in  its  path. 
As  it  cools  and  shrinks,  other  crevices  are  formed,  through  which 
also  the  mineralized  waters  can  find  a  passage.  These  waters  may 
be  partly  magmatic,  brought  with  the  igneous  matter  from  the 
depths,  or  partly  gathered  from  sedimentary  material;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  source,  they  are  heated,  and  therefore  their 
solvent  power  is  increased.  During  solidification,  moreover,  any 
water  that  was  entangled  within  the  molten  rock  is  extruded,  carry- 
ing its  dissolved  load  into  the  open  channels.  A  blend  of  waters  from 
different  sources — deep  seated,  superficial,  and  magmatic — enters 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  each  part  of  the  mixture  contributing  its 
share  to  their  filling.  The  solutions  thus  commingled  are,  more- 
over, not  all  alike,  and  therefore  chemical  reactions,  such  as  double 
decompositions  and  precipitations,  become  possible  between  them. 
The  frequent  concentrations  of  ores  at  points  of  intersection  between 
two  veins  may  possibly  indicate  reactions  of  this  kind.  These 
changes  are  also  complicated  by  reactions  between  intruded  rock  and 
the  formations  which  it  has  penetrated,  and  they  vary  with  varia- 
tions in  the  latter.  Some  ore  deposits  are  evidently  produced  in 
zones  of  contact  metamorphism,  especially  in  limestones,  and  the  ores 
are  then  associated  with  such  characteristic  minerals  as  garnet,  wol- 
lastonite,  pyroxene,  vesuvianite,  and  so  on.'  Aqueous  solutions  take 
part  in  some  of  these  changes,  pepetrating  the  widls  of  the  contact 
and  bringing  about  metasomatic  replacements.* 

>  See  Beck's  work  on  ore  depoeita.  Also  papers' by  J.  F.  Kemp,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Bug.,  vol.  31, 
1901,  p,  109;  vol.  tt,  ItXB,  p.  0B9;  J.  E.  Span,  idem,  vol.  83, 1908,  p.  988;  W.  H.  Weed,  Mem,  toL  33,  1903, 
p.  710;  W.  LJndgrfD,  Idem,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  S7& 

*  See  W.  Llndgren,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  220. 

t  Undgfen,  Idem,  ttA.  50,  IftOO,  p.  578.  These  contact  deposits  and  metasomatle  AltentionB  are  folly 
dMOrfbed  by  Llndgren,  who  gives  extoUnl  wmnuries  of  the  earlier  litentore.  Later  papers  by  Llndgren 
oiflce  depoottiareki  Boon.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  pp.  106, 743. 
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In  the  ascent  of  an  igneous  intrusion,  with  its  entangled  waters,  the 
so-called  pneumatolytic  processes  appear  to  have  some  importance. 
The  molten  magma  contains  gases  and  vapors  other  than  the  vapor 
of  water,  as  we  know  from  the  phenomena  of  volcamsm.  Whether 
these  gases  are  occluded,  or  evolved  by  reactions  within  the  magma,  is 
not  material  to  the  present  discussion.  In  volcanic  craters  they  form 
sublimates  containing  copper,  iron,  and  other  heavy  metals,  which 
often  consist  of  chlorides.  Ammonium  chloride,  fluorine  compounds, 
and  boric  acid,  which  last  is  volatile  in  steam,  are  other  common  sub- 
stances in  volcanic  emanations. 

In  ore  formation  the  magmatic  chlorides  and  fluorides  probably 
have  definite  functions.  In  the  molten  rock  they  convert  some  part 
of  the  heavy  metals  into  compounds  which  are  volatile  at  high  tem- 
peratures and  which  therefore  tend  to  gather  at  the  margins  of  the 
intrusions.  There,  being  soluble  in  water,  they  pass  into  solution, 
and  so  find  their  way  into  the  open  channels  wherein  deposition  takes 
place.  With  them  other  substances  are  deposited,  forming  the 
gangue  minerals,  calcite,  quartz,  barite,  fluorite,  etc.,  in  even  lai^er 
amounts. 

The  heavy  metals,  however,  are  not  laid  down  as  chlorides  or  fluor- 
ides except  in  rare  instances;  but  in  other  forms  chlorine  and  fluorine 
have  acted  as  primary  agents  in  bringing  about  their  concentration, 
and  water  tends  to  hydrolyse  the  salts  thus  formed,  other  solutions 
react  with  them,  and  quite  different  compounds  are  precipitated.  In 
the  case  of  tin  the  oxide  is  commonly  produced;  the  other  metals 
tend  to  appear  as  sulphides.  Chlorine  and  fluorine  act  only  as  tem- 
porary carriers  of  the  metals,  and  when  their  work  is  done  they  enter 
into  other  combinations.  Fluorine  remains  in  a  gangue  mineral, 
fluor  spar;  the  chlorine  returns  into  circulation  as  a  soluble  alkaline 
chloride — that  is,  as  common  salt.     I  cite  only  the  simplest  cases. 

The  pneumatolytic  process  thus  outlined  is  laigely  inferential  and 
may  not  be  entitled  to  much  weight.  Neither  is  it  exclusive.  We 
know  that  certain  sulphides  are  magmatic  minerals,  and  we  have  seen 
that  they  can  be  either  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  heated  waters. 
In  the  depths  they  would  pass  into  solution  with  some  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  De  Clermont  and 
Frommel  and  in  the  researches  of  Doelter.  The  dissolved  sulphides 
would  be  redeposited  by  the  cooling  solutions,  and  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide would  serve  as  a  precipitant  for  the  chlorides  or  sulphates 
which  we  assume  to  have  been  otherwdse  formed.  The  phenomena 
must  also  vary  as  the  magmatic  waters  happen  to  be  alkaline  or  acid, 
solution  predominating  in  the  one  case  and  decomposition  in  the 
other.  Carbonated  waters  are  to  be  regarded  as  intermediate  waters 
from  this  point  of  view,  which  decompose  sulphides  at  first  and  gen- 
erate actively  scdvent  solutions  that  come  into  play  later.    That  is,  a 
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water  containing  alkaline  carbonates  and  free  carbonic  acid  should 
decompose  the  sulphides  at  great  depths  under  the  conditions  there 
existing  of  high  temperature  and  pressure. 

Alkaline  sulphide  solutions  would  thus  be  formed,  in  which  the 
sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  variably  soluble.  In  such  solutions 
the  sulphides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  antimony  dissolve  freely  and  other 
sulphides  in  very  much  smaller  amounts.  A  partial  separation  should 
be  thus  effected,  exactly  as  in  the  operations  of  an  analytical  labora- 
tory. These  suppositions,  however,  need  to  be  tested  by  experiment; 
until  that  has  been  done,  they  are  only  tentative. 

We  can  not  assume  that  all  metalliferous  veins  are  alike  in  origin, 
and  it  is  therefore  unwise  to  generalize  too  sweepingly  about  them. 
We  may,  nevertheless,  imagine  a  tjrpical  case  and  follow  a  series  of 
concentrations  throughout  its  probable  course,  beginning  with  the 
still  unconsolidated  magma.  But  magmas  are  different  and  yield 
very  dissimilar  rocks.  One  is  mainly  feldspathic,  another  mainly 
olivine,  and  a  third  solidifies  to  a  pyroxenite.  More  commonly  they 
are  complex  mixtures,  and  in  their  cooling  a  certain  amount  of  differ- 
entiation, the  segregation  of  certain  parts,  takes  place. 

In  order  to  form  an  ore  body  the  magma  must  probably  be  richer 
in  heavy  metals  than  is  usually  the  case.  We  know  that  several  sul- 
phides exist  as  magmatic  minerals  and  that  they  are  more  abundant 
in  some  places  than  in  others,  varying  in  this  respect  just  as  the  feld- 
spars do.  In  other  words,  the  magmatic  constituents  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  crust  of  the  earth.  A  magma, 
then,  with  more  than  the  average  proportion  of  sulphides,  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  cools  progressively.  In  so  doing  some  seg- 
regation of  sulphides  must  take  place,  and  they  become  thereby  con- 
centrated at  the  margin  of  the  cooling  mass.  The  product  of 
concentration  may  itself  appear  as  a  large  and  distinct  ore  body,  like 
the  Norwegian  pyrrhotites,  or  it  may  be  relatively  trivial;  but  in 
either  case  a  first  step  has  been  taken. 

Upon  this  primary  concentration  the  circulating  waters  may  act, 
and  indeed  have  been  acting  from  the  instant  that  cooling  began. 
Obviously,  the  waters  which  first  operate  are  either  those  which  were 
occluded  in  or  generated  from  the  rising  magma  or  which  it  encoun- 
tered earliest  in  the  course  of  its  upward  movement.  These,  there- 
fore, are  ascending  waters,  whatever  their  previous  histoiy  may  have 
been.  Their  condition  at  first  is  that  of  highly  superheated  and 
compressed  steam,  for  they  are  above  the  critical  temperature  of  water 
and  can  not  liquefy  until  they  have  partly  cooled.  Below  365°  they 
become  possibly  liquid  and  heavily  charged  with  matter  dissolved 
from  the  magma  and  the  adjacent  rocks.  Solids  and  gases  are  both 
dissolved,  and  the  ascending  solution,  slowly  cooling  and  mingling 

101381°— Bull.  491—11 89 
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with  other  solutions  as  its  rises,  gradually  deposits  its  burden.  Its 
channel  becomes  filled  with  various  minerals;  ores,  and  gangues,  and 
thus  a  second  stage  in  the  concentration  is  completed. 

Of  this  process  in  detail  we  can  not  form  a  clear  mental  picture. 
The  superheated  solutions,  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent, 
are  something  of  which  experience  tells  us  very  little.  We  know 
that  water,  at  or  above  its  critical  temperature,  attacks  silicates 
vigorously,  and  that  it  will  even,  as  shown  by  C.  Barus/  form  a 
mutual  solution  with  glass.  But  how  it  will  act  with  molten  rock 
under  pressure,  what  sort  of  a  solution  it  will  then  develop,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  reactions  will  be  both  enei^etic 
and  complex,  and  that  supersaturated  solutions  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced; but  the  waters  which  ultimately  rise  to  the  surface  as  thermal 
springs  are  at  moderate  temperatures  and  have  lost  much  of  their 
load.  Furthermore,  they  have  been  modified  by  other  waters,  and 
reactions  may  have  occurred  of  which  no  certain  trace  remains.  If 
organic  matter  has  reached  the  solutions  at  any  point,  sulphates 
must  have  undergone  reduction  to  sulphides,  and  the  latter  com- 
pounds would  therefore  appear  in  more  than  one  jgeneration  and  in 
larger  quantities.  A  multitude  of  different  reactions  are  conceivably 
possible,  and  no  one  set  can  be  summarized  which  shall  cover  all 
conditions.  Surface  waters,  descending  and  then  diffusing  laterally, 
leach  great  areas  of  rock  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  and  so  reenforce 
the  filling  of  the  veins.  Without  the  concurrence  of  waters  from  all 
directions  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  development  of  large 
ore  bodies  would  be  most  difficult  to  explain.  Suppose,  now,  that 
by  a  complex  of  processes,  such  as  have  been  described,  segregative, 
solvent,  pneumatolytic,  and  precipitative,  a  channel  has  become 
filled  with  mineral  matter  and  transformed  into  a  vein.  Suppose 
also  that  the  vein  is  at  first  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites, 
containing  in  moderate  proportions  admixtures  of  chalcopyrite, 
galena,  and  zinc  blende,  with  minute  but  perceptible  traces  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  vein  rises  from  the  zone  of  anamorphism,  through 
the  belt  of  cementation,  into  the  belt  of  weathering,  where  a  third 
group  of  transformations,  a  new  redistribution  of  material,  occurs. 
These  changes  can  be  followed  without  much  difficulty,  and  their 
character  is  partially  known.^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  surface  waters,  charged  with  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  attack  the  outcrop  of  ores,  oxidizing  them  more  or 
less  completely  to  sulphates.  Sulphuric  acid  or  acid  salts  are  formed 
at  the  same  time,  which  assist  in  the  decomposition  of  the  adjacent 

1  See  ante,  p.  283. 

*  For  a  summary  of  these  alterations,  see  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jour.  Oeology,  vol.  2, 1804,  p.  288.  Also  Do 
Launay's  memoir,  previously  cited.  An  interesting  paper  by  Penrose  on  the  causes  of  ore  shoots  is  in 
Boon.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  07. 
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rocks.  That  decomposition  is  more  than  ordinarily  extensive  in  the 
vicinity  of  metalliferous  veins,  and  the  rocks  therefore  acquire  a 
higher  degree  of  permeability  to  the  percolating  waters. 

The  sulphates  thus  formed  diflfer  in  solubility,  and  are  furthermore 
affected  by  other  substances  contained  in  the  waters.  Gold  is  left  in 
the  free  state,  in  which  condition  it  may  partly  dissolve  in  ferric 
solutions,  but  for  the  most  part  remains  unchanged.  Silver  is  con- 
verted into  chloride,  for  chlorine  is  rarely  absent  in  such  alterative 
processes,  and  that  compound  dissolves  with  some  difficulty.  Part 
of  the  silver,  if  much  silver  is  present,  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
form  and  remain  as  native  silver  near  the  surface.  The  iron  salts, 
which  are  ferrous  at  first,  are  soon  oxidized  to  the  ferric  state,  form- 
ing basic  compounds  and  passing  finally  into  hydroxide  or  limonite. 
Some  iron  is  dissolved  and  carried  away;  in  certain  cases  this  is  done 
completely,  but  generally  a  mass  of  limonite  is  left  upon  the  surface, 
the  gossan  or  iron  cap  of  mining  terminology.  At  the  surface,  then, 
there  is  a  concentration  of  iron,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  gold  and 
possibly  some  silver  is  retained.  The  other  metals  have  been  washed 
away,  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  carried  down  to  lower  levels. 

The  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc  are  very  soluble;  that  of  lead 
much  less  so.  If  the  descending  waters  contain  much  silica,  silicates 
like  chrysocolla  and  calamine  are  likely  to  be  formed.  If  carbonates 
are  abundant  in  the  solutions,  malachite,  azurite,  smithsonite,  and 
cerussite  will  appear.  Oxides  of  lead  and  copper  may  also  be  pro- 
duced, and  any  or  all  of  these  substances  are  to  be  found  in  the  oxi- 
dized zone  of  an  ore  body.  Below  this  zone  the  sulphate  solutions 
meet  the  unaltered  sulphides,  and  a  secondary  enrichment  of  them 
becomes  possible.*  The  dominant  sulphide,  pyrite,  reacts  upon  solu- 
tions of  copper  and  zinc  sulphates,  precipitating  both  metals  as  sul- 
phides and  passing  into  solution  as  sulphate  of  iron.  This  reaction 
is  well  known  and  was  established  experimentally.  Thus  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  unoxidized  ores  there  is  a  concentration  of  copper 
and  perhaps  of  zinc,  below  which  the  original  leaner  ore  continues  to 
its  limit,  whatever  that  point  may  be.  In  this  way  some  ''bonanzas" 
originate.  A  separation  of  the  metals  is  effected  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  more  soluble  ones  are  concentrated  by  reprecipitation 
below. 

Although  the  broad  general  conception  of  secondary  enrichment 
is  simple  enough,  its  detailed  appUcation  to  specific  cases  is  not  always 
easy.    Complex  solutions   are   acting  upon  complex   mixtures   of 

1  On  secondary  enrichment,  see  W.  H.  Weed,  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  vol.  11,  1899,  p.  179;  S.  F. 
Emmons,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  177,  and  Weed,  idem,  p.  424;  J.  F.  Kemp,  Econ. 
Oeology,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  11.  On  enrichment  by  ascending  waters,  see  Weed,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Kin.  Eng., 
vol.  33,  1903,  p.  747.  On  downward  enrichment,  see  F.  L.  Ransome,  Eoon.  Oeology,  toI.  5, 1910,  p.  205. 
Discussion  by  sereral  writers  of  Ransome's  paper  appears  In  the  same  volume,  pp.  387,  477, 678.  See  also 
0.  J.  Bancroft,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  38, 1908,  p.  245,  and  BuU.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  581. 
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minerals,  and  the  reactions  which  take  place  are  yeiy  diverse.  The 
sulphides  diiSer  in  solubility;  they  form  with  different  degrees  of 
facility;  and  the  conditions  of  their  precipitation  vary  with  conditions 
of  concentration,  and  temperature.  There  are,  however,  several 
researches  on  record,  which  help  to  show  what  may  happen  within  an 
established  ore-body.  As  long  ago  as  1837  E.  F.  Anthon^  studied 
the  precipitation  of  soluble  metallic  salts  by  insoluble  sulphides,  and 
a  similar,  but  much  more  elaborate  series  of  experiments  was  carried 
out  much  later  by  E.  Schilrmann.^  In  each  investigation  a  series 
was  established  in  which  the  sulphide  of  any  one  of  the  metals  in  it 
would  be  thrown  down  at  the  expense  of  any  sulphide  lower  in  the 
series.  The  series  found  by  Schurmann  was  as  follows:  palladiuin, 
mercury,  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  antimony,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  ferrous  iron,  arsenic,  thallium  and  manganese. 
For  example,  if  a  solution  of  copper  were  long  in  contact  with  the 
sulphide  of  any  of  the  metals  following  it  in  the  series,  it  would 
decompose  the  latter  with  precipitation  of  copper  sulphide.  The 
reaction  CuSO^+PbS-CuS-f  PbSO^  has  been  actually  studied  by 
R.  C.  Wells,'  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Wells  has  also  investigated  the  precipitation  of  sulphides 
in  pairs,  and  has  fotmd  that  they  are  thrown  down  unequally.  If 
to  a  solution  containing  iron  and  copper  an  alkaline  sulphide  is  added 
in  excess,  both  metals  are  completely  precipitated.  But  if ,  in  a  neu- 
tral solution,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  alkaline  sulphide,  all  the 
copper  is  deposited  before  any  iron  is  thrown  down.  Attempts  to 
form  double  sulphides  by  precipitation  were  unsuccessful;  but 
double  sulphides  such  as  chalcopyrite  are  among  the  most  important 
ores. 

Analogous  to  the  process  by  which  the  sulphides  of  a  vein  may  be 
enriched,  is  another  process  that  often  operates  in  the  formation  of 
quite  different  ore  bodies.  This  process  has  already  been  noted  in 
relation  to  phosphate  rock,  and  it  consists  in  the  precipitation  of 
dissolved  substances  by  limestone.  A  metalliferous  solution,  con- 
taining any  of  the  heavy  metals,  percolates  through  limestone,  and 
double  decomposition  takes  place.  The  heavy  metals,  zinc,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  etc.,  are  precipitated,  and  calcium  goes  into  solution. 
Reactions  of  tliis  kind  have  been  experimentally  studied  by  several 
investigators.*    The  diffused  metals,  or  rather  their  compounds,  may 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemio,  vol.  10, 1837,  p.  353. 

»  Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  249, 1888,  p.  326. 

»  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1910,  p.  1. 

<See  for  example,  R.  Irvine  and  W.  S.  Anderson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1880,  p.  62;  W. 
Meigen,  Ber.  Naturforach.  Goeoll.  Freiburg,  vol.  13, 1908,  p.  40;  vol.  15, 190B,  p.  38;  and  Inaugural  disserta- 
tions, Freiburg,  1906,  by  L.  Oassner  and  C.  Mahler. 
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be  concentrated  by  solution  and  consequent  removal  of  the  remaining 
carbonate  of  lime.* 

In  this  bare  outline  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  happen  in  the 
formation  of  a  metalliferous  deposit,  details  have  been  purposely 
left  out  of  account.  Their  consideration  naturally  follows  in  the 
succeeding  pages,  in  which  the  metals  are  studied  separately.* 

GOIiD.' 

Although  gold  is  one  of  the  scarcer  elements,  it  is  widely  diffused 
in  nature.  It  is  found  in  igneous  rocks,  sometimes  in  visible  particles; 
it  acciunulates  in  certain  detrital  or  placer  deposits;  it  also  occurs  in 
sedimentary  and  metamorphic  formations,  in  quartz  veins,  and  in 
sea  water.*  A  notable  amount  of  gold  is  now  recovered  from  copper 
ores,  during  the  electrolytic  refining  of  the  copper.  A.  Liversidge* 
found  traces  of  gold  in  rock  salt  from  several  localities,  in  quantities 
of  about  1  to  2  grains  per  ton.  F.  Laur,®  in  Triassic  rocks  taken  from 
deep  borings  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-MoseUe,  France,  found 
both  gold  and  silver.  The  maximum  amount,  in  a  sandy  limestone, 
was  39  grams  of  gold  and  245  of  silver  per  metric  ton,  but  most  of  the 
assays  ran  much  lower. 

Gold  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  primary  mineral  in  igneous 
or  plu tonic  rocks.  G.  P.  Merrill^  reports  it  in  a  Mexican  granite, 
embedded  in  quartz  and  feldspar.  W.  Moricke*  found  visible  gold 
in  a  pitchstone  from  Chile;  and  O.  Schiebe*  discovered  it  in  an 
olivine  rock  from  Damara  Land,  South  Africa. 

In  a  series  of  assays  of  rocks  collected  at  points  remote  from  known 
deposits  of  heavy  metals,  L.  Wagoner*®  found  the  foUowing  quanti- 
ties, in  milligrams  per  metric  ton,  of  gold  and  silver.  The  samples 
are  Califomian,  except  when  otherwise  stated. 

1  The  work  of  Sullivan  on  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  shale,  feldspar,  etc.,  Is  noted  later  in  the  section 
of  this  chapter  upon  the  ores  of  that  metal. 

s  The  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  aluminum  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  chapters  upon  rock- 
forming  minerals,  rock  decomposition,  and  the  sedimentary  rocks. 

*  For  a  list  of  the  Survey  publications  on  gold  and  silver  see  Bull.  470, 1911 . 

*  See  ante,  p.  111. 

•Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  71, 1897,  p.  298. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1409.    Abo  in  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Ind.  mln^rale,  8ept.-0ct.,  1906. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1, 1896,  p.  309.    Compare  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  26. 
1896,  p.  290. 
•Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vo\.  12, 1891,  p.  196. 

*  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  40,  1888,  p.  611.  For  other  examples  see  Stelmer-Beigeat,  Die 
Erzlagerst&tten,  pp.  69-70.  See  also  J.  Catharinet,  Eng.  and  Mhi.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  127,  on  gold  In  the 
pegmatite  of  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia.  R.  W.  Brock  (idem,  vol.  77, 1904,  p.  511)  reports  gold 
In  British  Columbia  porphsrries.  On  primary  gold  in  a  Colorado  granite,  see  J.  B.  Hastings,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  39, 1909,  p.  97. 

10  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  808. 
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OoJd  and  tilver  in  rodttfoom  Cal^forniia^  Neoada^  etc, 
[MUUgrams  per  xnetzlo  ton.] 


Granite 

Do 

Do 

Syenite,  Nevada 
Granite,  Nevada 
Sandstone 

Do 

Do 

Basalt 

Diabase 

Marble 

Marble,  Carrara . 


104 

7,660 

137 

1,220 

115 

940 

720 

15,430 

1,130 

5,590 

39 

540 

24 

450 

21 

320 

26 

547 

76 

7,440 

5 

212 

8.63 

201 

These  figures  suggest  a  very  general  distribution  of  gold  in  rocks 
of  all  kinds.  J.  R.  Don,*  however,  in  an  extended  investigation  of 
the  Australian  gold  fields,  found  that  the  deep-seated  rocks  con- 
tained gold  only  in  association  with  pyrite.  When  pyrite  was  absent, 
gold  was  absent  also.  The  country  rocks  of  the  vadose  r^on,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  generally  impregnated  with  gold,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  auriferous  reefs,  and  Don  supposes  that  the  metal  was 
probably  transported  in  solution.    This  point  will  be  discussed  later. 

Gold  occurs  principally  in  the  free  state  or  alloyed  with  other 
metals,  such  as  silver,  copper,  mercury,  palladium,  rhodium,  bis- 
muth, and  tellurium.  Leaving  detrital  or  placer  gold  out  of  account, 
its  chief  mineral  associates  are  quartz  and  pyrite.  Its  connection 
with  pyrite  is  so  intimate  that  some  writers  have  argued  in  favor  of 
its  existence  as  gold  sulphide,*  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  that 
belief  is  veiy  inadequate.  .  No  unmistakable  gold  sulphide  has  yet 
been  found  as  a  definite  mineral  species,  nor  is  it  likely  to  form 
except  in  an  environment  entirely  free  from  reducing  agents.  The 
compounds  of  gold  are  exceedingly  unstable  and  the  metal  separates 
from  them  with  the  greatest  ease. 

On  the  petrologic  side  gold  is  most  commonly  associated  with 
rocks  of  the  persilicic  type,  such  as  granite  and  its  metamorphic 
derivatives.  I  refer  now  to  its  primary  occurrences.  It  is  not  rare 
in  association  with  dioiitic  rocks,  but  in  rocks  of  subsihcic  character 
it  is  exceedingly  uncommon.     Its  veiy  general  presence  in  quartz 

I  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  27, 1807,  p.  564.  A.  R.  Andrew  (Tnns.  Inst  Min.  Met.,  vol.  19, 1910, 
p.  276)  questions  the  trustworthiness  of  many  such  assays  of  country  rock.  He  thinls  that  gold  as  an 
Impurity  in  litharge  accounts  for  most  of  the  reported  findings. 

*  See,  for  example,  T.  W.  T.  Atherton,  Eng.  and  ICin.  Jour.,  vol.  53, 1801,  p.  008;  and  A.  WilUams,  idem, 
vol.  53  1892,  p.  451.  Williams  cites  an  auriferous  pyrite  from  Colorado  which  yielded  no  gold  on  amal- 
gamation, but  from  which  gold  was  extracted  by  solution  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Oold  sulphide  Is 
soluble  in.  that  reagent,  hence  the  inference  that  it  may  have  been  present  in  the  ore.  See  alao  a  paper 
by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  Kew  Zealand  lost,  voL  8, 1870,  p.  210. 
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veins  is  testimony  in  the  same  direction^  and  suggests  the  probability 
that  gold  is  more  soluble  in  silicic  magmas  than  in  those  richer  in 
bases.  The  auriferous  quartz  veins  were  probably  formed  in  most 
instances  from  solutions;  but  J.  E.  Spurr^  has  argued  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  true  magmatic  segregations.  This  view  was  developed 
by  Spurr  in  his  studies  of  gold-bearing  quartz  from  Alaska  and 
Nevada,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise*  and  others. 
The  composition  of  native  gold  is  variable.  The  purest  yet  found, 
from  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  according  to  A.  Leibius,^  assayed 
as  high  as  99.8  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  mainly  copper  with  a 
trace  of  iron.  Gold  conmionly  ranges  from  88  to  95  per  cent,  with 
more  or  less  alloy  of  the  metals  already  mentioned.  The  following 
analyses  well  represent  the  character  of  the  variations: 

Analyses  of  native  gold. 

A.  Gold  from  Persia.    Analysed  by  C.  Catlett  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sorvey. 

B.  Electrmn,  Montgomery  County,  Virginia.    Analysis  by  S.  Porcber,  Chem.  News,  vol.  44, 1881,  p.  189. 

C.  D,  E.  Gold  associated  with  native  platinum,  Colombia.  Analyses  by  W.  H.  Beamon,  Chem.  News, 
vol.  46, 1882,  p.  216. 

F.  Amalgam,  Mariposa  County,  Califomla.  Analysis  by  F.  L.  Sonnenschein,  Zteitschr.  Deutsch.  geol. 
GeseU.,  vol.  6, 1854,  p.  243.    Specific  gravity,  16.47.    NearAuHgi. 

G.  Palladium  gold.  Taguarll,  Brazil.  Analysis  by  Seamon,  Chem.  News,  vol.  46,  1882,  p.  216.  See 
Wilm.  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  4, 1893,  p.  300,  on  palladium  gold  from  the  Caucasus.  Also  E.  Hussak, 
Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1906,  p.  284,  on  palladium  gold  in  Brazil. 

H.  Maldonlte,  or  "black  gold,"  Maldon,  Victoria.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  £.  Maclvor,  Chem.  News,  vol. 
55, 1887,  p.  191 .    An  alloy  near  AusBL 
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The  tellurides*  containing  gold  are  also-  variable  in  composition, 
partly  because  most  of  them  contain  silver,  and  often  other  metals, 
which  may  be  only  impurities.  Ealgoorlite  and  coolgardite,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  tellurides  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  are  mixtures 

1  See  papers  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  £ng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  288;  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  372.  Also  Econ.  Geology, 
vol.  1,1906,  p.  369. 

>  A  treatise  on  metamorphlsm:  Mon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  1048-1049.  Bee  also  J.  B.  Has- 
tings, Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  647.  Hastings  regards  the  Silver  Peak  ores  as  deiwsited 
hy  ascending  waters  along  lines  of  fracturing. 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  18, 1884,  p.  37. 

*  For  a  general  review  of  the  tellurides,  with  lefereDoea  to  literature,  see  J.  F.  Kemp,  Mln.  Industry, 
VoL  6, 1898,  p.  295. 
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of  the  mercury  compound,  coloradoite,  with  other  species.*  Calaver- 
ite  approximates  to  gold  telluride  alone.  The  following  analyses  are 
suiiicient  to  indicate  the  composition  of  these  minerals: 

Analyies  of  Ullwridea  containing  gold. 

A.  Calaverlte,  (AaAg)Tei,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.    Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

B.  Krennerite,  (AaAg)Te«,  Na^&g,  Hungary.     Analysis  by  L.  Slp()cz,  Zeltsohr.  Kryst.  liln.^  toL  11, 
1886,  p.  210. 

C.  Sylvanlte,  (AuAg)Tei,  Grand  View  mine,  Boulder  County,  Colorado.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  ClarkB, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  14, 1877,  p.  286. 

D.  Petzlte,  (AuAg)sTe,  Norwegian  mine,  Calaveras  County,  California.    Analysis  by  HiHebnuKl. 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  tellurides  of  gold.  B. 
Braimer^  asserts  that  crystalline  *'polytellurides"  can  be  formed, 
which  dissociate  upon  heating,  leaving  the  compound  AujTe  as  an 
end  product.  Theoretically,  the  telluride  AujTej  should  also  be 
capable  of  existence.  According  to  V.  Lenher,*  the  tellurides  of  gold 
are  probably  not  definite  compounds,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  alloys. 
Attempts  at  the  synthesis  of  a  distinct  compound  failed.  T.  K, 
Rose,*  however,  who  studied  the  aUoys  of  gold  and  tellurium,  obtained 
a  definite  compound,  AuTe,,  identical  with  the  natural  calaverite. 
The  same  result  was  also  obtained  by  G.  Pellini  and  E.  Quercigh.^ 
W.  J.  Sharwood*  has  pointed  out  the  very  general  association  of 
bismuth  with  tellurium  gold  ores. 

Although  gold  is  primarily  a  magmatic  mineral,  it  is  also  trans- 
ported in  and  deposited  from  solutions.  Many  occurrences  of  gold 
indicate  this  fact  very  plainly.  O.  Dieflfenbach,^  for  instance,  men- 
tions gold  incrusting  siderite  at  Eisenberg,  near  Corbach,  in  Ger- 
many.    O.  A.  Derby®  reports  films  of  gold  on  limonite,  from  Brazil. 

1  See  L.  J.  Spencer,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13, 1903,  p.  268.    Spenoer  gives  a  good  bibliography  of  the  Aob- 
trallan  tellurides. 
■s  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  55, 1889,  p.  391. 

s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1902,  p.  358.    See  also  R.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Lenher,  Idem,  p.  910. 
<  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  285. 
6  Rend.  Accad.  Lincei,  5th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1910,  p.  445. 
•  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1911,  p.  22. 
f  Neucs  Jahrb.,  1854,  p.  324. 
s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1884,  p.  440. 
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A.  liversidge*  found  it  in  recent  pyrite,  which  formed  on  twigs  in 
a  hot  spring  near  Lake  Taupo,  New  Zealand.  J.  C.  Newbery  '  men- 
tions gold  in  a  manganiferous  iron  ore  coating  quartz  pebbles,  the 
quartz  itself  being  free  from  gold.  In  the  sinter  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  Nevada,  G.  F.  Becker*  found  both  gold  and  silver;  3,403 
grams  of  sinter  gave  0.0034  of  gold  and  0.0012  of  silver.  Gold  is 
abo  reported  by  J.  M.  Maclaren  *  in  the  siliceous  sinter  of  the  hot 
springs  at  Whakarewarewa,  New  Zealand.  R.  Brauns*  has  described 
gold  as  a  cement  joining  fragments  of  quartz.  The  specimen  of 
cinnabar,  from  a  fissure  in  Colusa  County,  California,  mentioned  by 
J.  A.  Phillips,*  which  was  covered  by  a  later  deposit  of  gold,  is  also 
suggestive.  All  of  these  occurrences  are  best  interpreted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  gold  was  precipitated  from  solution;  and,  indeed, 
they  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise. 

The  natural  solvents  of  gold  appear  to  be  numerous — that  is,  if 
the  recorded  experiments  are  all  trustworthy.  G.  Bischof '  found 
that  gold  was  held  in  solution  by  potassium  silicate,  and  Liversidge " 
was  able  to  dissolve  the  metal  by  digesting  it  with  either  potassium 
or  sodium  silicate  under  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
C.  Doelter®  claims  that  gold  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  a  10  per  cent 
sodium-carbonate  solution,  and  also  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  silicate 
and  bicarbonate.  Solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides  have  been  found  by 
several  authorities,  notably  by  W.  Skey,^°  T.  Egleston,*^  G.  F.  Becker," 
and  A.  Liversidge,"  to  be  effective  solvents  of  gold;  and  Skey  reports 
that  even  hydrogen  sulphide  attacks  the  metal  perceptibly.  All  of 
these  solvents  occur  in  natural  waters. 

Solutions  of  ferric  salts  are  also  capable,  under  proper  conditions, 
of  dissolving  gold.  According  to  H.  Wurtz,"  ferric  sulphate  and 
ferric  chloride  are  both  effective.  P.  C.  Mcllhiney^*  found  that  the 
chloride  acted  on  the  metal  only  in  presence  of  oxygen,  which  serves 
to  render  the  ferric  salt  an  efficient  carrier  of  chlorine.  Some  experi- 
ments by  H.  N.  Stokes,^''  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  showed  that  ferric  chloride  and  also  cupric  chloride 

1  Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  11, 1877,  p.  262. 

>  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  toI.  9, 1868,  p.  62. 

«Mon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  344. 

«Oeol.  Mag.,1906,p.511. 

^Chemische  Mineralogie,  p.  406, 1896. 

<  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  35, 1879,  p.  390.  On  the  natural  associations  of  gold,  see  F.  C.  Lincoln, 
Boon.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1911,  p.  247. 

'  Lehrbuch  der  chemlschen  und  physikalischen  Geologle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  843. 

» Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27, 1893,  p.  303. 

«Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11,  1890,  p.  328. 

u  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3, 1870,  p.  216;  vol.  5, 1872,  p.  382. 
u  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  9, 1880-81,  p.  639. 
»« Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  207. 
w  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27, 1883,  p.  308. 
14  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  voL  26, 1858,  p.  61. 
»Idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  293. 
<>Econ.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  650. 
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dissolve  gold  easily  at  200^.  The  reactions  are  reTersible,  and  gold 
is  redeposited  on  cooling.  Ferric  sulphate,  according  to  Stokes,  does 
not  dissolve  gold  unless  chlorides  are  also  present.  Perhaps  the 
pseudomorph  of  gold  after  botryogen,  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron, 
described  by  W.  D.  Campbell/  may  have  originated  from  some  solu- 
tion in  ferric  salts. 

F.  P.  Dewey*  has  found  that  finely  divided  gold  is  perceptibly 
soluble  in  nitric  add,  but  that  observation  has  little  bearing  upon 
its  natural  solution.  W.  J.  McCaughey'  has  reported  its  solubility 
in  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  iron  alum  and  cupric  chloride. 
With  rising  temperature  the  solubility  increases  rapidly.  N.  Awer- 
kiew^  finds  that  gold  is  also  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter. 

The  usual  laboratory  solvent  for  gold,  aqua  regia,  owes  its  efficiency 
to  the  Uberation  of  free  chlorine.  T.  Egleston^  asserts  that  traces  of 
nitrates  with  chlorides  in  natural  waters  can  slowly  dissolve  the 
metal.  J.  R.  Don*  found  that  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  1  part  in 
1,250  of  water,  in  presence  of  manganese  dioxide,  would  take  gold 
into  solution.  R.  Pearce^  heated  gold  and  a  solution  containing  40 
grains  of  conmion  salt  to  the  gallon,  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  some  manganese  dioxide,  and  obtained  partial  solution. 
T.  A.  Rickard*  treated  a  rich  Cripple  Creek  ore,  which  contained 
manganic  oxides,  with  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  sodium  chloride, 
and  a  Uttle  sulphuric  acid,  and  practically  all  of  the  gold  dissolved. 
On  immersing  in  this  solution  a  fragment  of  black,  carbonaceous 
shale,  the  gold  was  reprecipitated.  How  far  solutions  of  this  kind  can 
be  produced  in  nature  is  imcertain;  but  the  extreme  dilution  of  the 
solvents  may  be  offset  by  their  prolonged  action.  The  laboratory 
processes  all  tend  to  accelerate  the  reactions.  V.  Lenher's  observa- 
tion,* that  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  presence  of  oxidizing  agents,  such 
as  the  dioxides  of  manganese  and  lead,  dissolves  gold,  is  probably 
not  appUcable  to  the  discussion  of  natural  phenomena.  W.  H. 
Enmions,^®  however,  from  a  study  of  the  experiments  already  cited, 
and  also  of  the  association  of  manganese  oxides  with  gold  in  nature, 
has  shown  that  the  manganese  plays  an  important  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  auriferous  deposits. 

1  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  14,  1881,  p.  457.    Campbell's  observation  needs  to  be  verified.    Tba 
specimen  was  found  in  the  Thames  gold  field,  New  Zealand, 
s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  318. 
'Idem,  vol.  31, 1909,  p.  1261. 
«Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  61, 1909,  p.  1. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  ICln.  Eng.,  vol.  8, 187^^,  p.  454. 

s  Idem,  vol.  27, 1897,  p.  564.    According  to  Don,  ferric  salts  are  not  effective  solvents  for  gold, 
f  Idem,  vol.  22, 1893,  p.  739. 

•  Idem,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  978. 

9  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Boo.,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  550. 

10  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  767,  and  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  19, 1911,  p.  15.  See  also  A.  D.  Brokaw, 
Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  321. 
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The  experiment  by  Rickard  just  cited  is  especially  suggestive  as 
illustrating  the  ease  with  which  gold  is  redeposited  from  its  solutions. 
So  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  the  reducing  agents  are  numberless,  and 
many  of  .them  occur  in  nature.  Organic  matter  of  almost  any  kind 
will  precipitate  gold,  and  such  matter  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent  from 
the  soil.  Gold,  therefore,  although  it  may  enter  into  solution,  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  very  far.  On  mere  contact  with  ordinary  soils  it 
would  be  at  once  precipitated.^ 

Oold  is  also  thrown  out  of  solution  by  ferrous  salts,  by  other  metals, 
and  by  many  sulphides,  especially  by  pyrite  and  galena.'  According 
to  Skey  one  part  of  pyrite  will  precipitate  over  eight  parts  of  gold. 
The  sulphides  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  molybdemmi,  mercury,  silver,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  and  arsenic,  and  several  arsenides,  all  act  in  the 
same  way.  So  too  does  telluriimi,  according  to  V.  Lenher,'  and  also 
the  so-called  tellurides  of  gold.  If  the  latter  were  definite  com- 
poimds,  they  could  hardly  behave  as  precipitants  for  one  of  their 
constituent  elements. 

SIIiV£R.« 

Silver,  Uke  gold,  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Its  presence  in 
igneous  rocks,  together  with  gold,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  its  existence  in  sea  water  was  noted  in  an  earUer  chapter. 
A.  liversidge*  foimd  it  in  rock  salt,  seaweed,  and  oyster  shells,  while 
W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Ramage"  discovered  spectroscopic  traces  of 
silver  in  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Out  of  92  iron  ores  of  all 
classes  only  four  were  free  from  silver,  and  it  was  generally  detected 
in  manganese  ores  and  bauxite.  Blende,  galena,  and  the  pyritic  ores 
almost  invariably  contain  it.  Argentiferous  galena,  silver-lead  ore, 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  metal. 

Unlike  gold,  silver  occurs  not  only  native,  but  in  many  compounds. 
The  sulphides,  sulphosalts,  and  halogen  compounds  are  best  known; 
but  selenides,  tellurides,  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides  also 
exist.  These  minerals  or  groups  of  minerals  are  best  considered 
separately. 

Native  silver,  like  native  gold,  is  rarely  if  ever  pure.  It  commonly 
contains  admixtures  of  gold,  copper,  and  other  metals  in  extremely 
variable  proportions.  Silver  amalgam,  for  instance,  ranges  from  27.5 
to  95.8  per  cent  of  silver,  with  from  72.5  to  3.6  per  cent  of  mercmy. 

1  On  the  relations  of  vegetation  to  the  deposition  of  gold  see  E.  E.  Lonqwitz,  Zeitschr.  pnltt.  Oeologle, 
1900,  pp.  71, 213. 

>  See  C.  Wilkinson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Victoria,  vol.  8, 1866,  p.  11.  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst., 
voL  3, 1870,  p.  225;  vol.  5, 1872,  pp.  370,  382.  A.  Liversidge,  Proc  Roy.  Soc  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27, 
1803,  p.  303. 

s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1002,  p.  356.    Also  R.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Lenher,  idem,  p.  010. 

4  For  a  list  of  the  Survey  publications  on  gold  and  silver  see  BulL  470, 1911. 

»  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vo!.  71, 1897,  p.  296. 

•  Idem,  vol.  71, 1807,  p.  533. 
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In  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  silver  is  often  embedded  in  native 
copper,  each  metal  being  neariy  pure.  Specimens  showing  this 
association  are  locally  known  as  '* half-breeds." 

In  most  cases  native  silver  is  a  secondary  mineral.  It  is  often 
found  in  gossan,  and  R.  Beck*  mentions  films  of  silver  upon  the 
scales  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Mansfeld  copper  shales.  According 
to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt*  the  native  silver  of  Kongsberg  is  largely  formed  by 
reduction  from  argentite,  although  a  derivation  from  proustite  may 
also  be  observed.  The  silver  thus  formed  is  conmionly  filiform.  In 
a  subordinate  degree  crystallized  silver  appears  as  a  primary  deposit 
from  solutions.  Vogt  regards  a  solution  of  silver  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate as  the  source  of  the  metal,  probably  because  of  its  association 
with  calcite,  and  thinks  that  ferrous  compounds  or  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances are  the  precipitants.     Pyrite  precipitates  the  silver  as  sulphide. 

The  reduction  of  silver  and  its  complete  precipitation  in  the  metal- 
lic state  by  organic  matter  was  long  ago  observed  by  H.  de  Sen&r- 
mont.'  T.  A.  Rickard*  also  found  that  it  was  thrown  down  as  a 
metallic  coating  upon  a  black,  carbonaceous  shale.  The  reduction  of 
the  sulphide  by  hydrogen  is  also  possible,  but  less  likely  to  occur 
under  natural  conditions.^  Any  reaction,  however,  which  generated 
nascent  hydrogen  in  contact  with  silver  solutions  would  precipitate 
the  metal. 

The  nature  of  the  silver  solutions  in  metalliferous  veins  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  Apart  from  Vogt's  suppositions,  it  seems  probable  that 
silver  sulphate  may  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphide.  That 
salt,  however,  would  almost  certainly  be  transformed  into  chloride 
by  the  chlorides  present  in  percolating  waters.  Silver  chloride, 
although  soluble  with  difficulty,  is  not  absolutely  insoluble,  and  very 
dilute  solutions  of  it  may  well  take  part  in  the  filling  of  veins.  It 
has  long  been  known,  also,  that  silver  is  dissolved  by  solutions  of 
ferric  sulphate,  a  reaction  which  has  recently  been  studied  by  H.  N. 
Stokes®  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
The  reaction,  2Ag  +  Fe2(S04)8=Ag2S04  +  2FeS04,  is  reversible,  and 
crystallized  silver  is  redeposited  on  cooling.  Stokes  also  found  that 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  at  200*^,  was  an  effective  solvent  of 
silver,  this  reaction,  like  the  other,  being  reversible.  Pseudomorphs 
of  cerargyrite,  ruby  silver,  argentite,  and  stephanite  after  native 
silver  are  mentioned  by  Dana.^ 

1  Ore  deposits,  Weed's  translation,  p.  371. 
s  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1889,  pp.  113, 177. 
t  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  140. 
4  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  F.ng.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  978. 

ft  See  G.  Bischof,  Lchrbuch  der  chemischen  imd  physikalisoben  Geologfe,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  856.    A3ao  J. 
Margottet,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  1142. 
•  Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  649. 
'  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  20. 
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The  natural  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides  of  silver  are 
imperfectly  known.  An  arsenide,  Ag,As,  was  described  by  H.  Wurtz/ 
under  the  name  huntilite.  Wurtz  also  reported  an  antimonide, 
animikite,  A^gSb.  Both  minerals  were  found  in  the  Silver  Islet 
mine,  Lake  Superior.  The  conmioner  antimonide,  dyscrasite,  varies 
from  AgjSb  to  Ag^b.'    The  bismuthide,  chilenite,  is  perhaps  A^s^i. 

Silver  sulphide,  AgjS,  is  found  in  nature  in  two  forms — the  iso- 
metric argentite,  which  is  a  common  ore,  and  the  rare  orthorhombic 
acanthite.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  silver  compounds  to  prepare, 
and  is  formed  whenever  moist  hydrogen  sulphide '  comes  into  con- 
tact with  any  other  silver  salt,  or  with  the  metal  itself.  As  crystal- 
lized argentite  it  has  been  prepared  in  several  ways.  J.  Durocher  * 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  silver  chloride 
at  high  temperatures.  J.  Margottet  *  prepared  argentite  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  sulphur  over  silver  at  a  low  red  heat.  With  selenium 
or  tellurium  vapor  the  corresponding  selenide  and  telluride  of  silver 
were  formed.  J.  B.  Dumas*  obtained  the  crystallized  sulphide  by 
the  same  process.  F.  Roessler'  crystaUized  argentite  and  the  selenide 
from  solution  in  molten  silver,  and  the  selenide  also  from  fused  bis- 
muth. C.  Geitner,'  by  heating  silver  to  200®  with  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  obtained  argentite.  Silver  sulphite,  heated  with 
water  to  the  same  temperature,  broke  down  into  argentite  and  crys- 
tallized silver.  According  to  E.  Weinschenk,"  argentite  is  produced 
when  silver  acetate  and  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  are 
heated  together  to  180®  in  a  sealed  tube.  In  this  case  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphocyanate  yields  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  the 
actually  effective  reagent.  Finally,  W.  Spring  *®  found  that  silver 
and  sulphur  could  be  forced  to  combine  by  repeated  compression 
together  of  the  two  finely  divided  elements.  The  pressure  employed 
was  6,500  atmospheres.  Silver  and  arsenic  also  unite  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Some  of  these  syntheses  evidently  have  no  exact  parallel  in  nature. 
Probably  the  natural  reactions  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Sulphur, 
sulphur  dioxide,  or  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  either  upon  metallic  silver 
or  upon  any  of  its  naturally  available  compounds,  solid  or  in  solu- 

1  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  27, 1879,  pp.  55, 124. 

s  The  compound  Ag^Sb  appears  to  be  the  only  definite  antimonlde  of  silvef ,  the  others  are  mixed  crystals. 
See  C.  T.  Heycock  and  F.  II.  Neville,  Phllos.  Trans.,  vol.  1S9A,  1807,  p.  25;  E.  Maey,  Zeltsehr.  physikal. 
Chemie,  vol.  50, 1904,  p.  20O;  O.  I.  Petrenko,  Zeitscbr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  50, 1906,  p.  139,  and  T.  Liebiach, 
Sitzungsb.  Berlin  Akad.,  1910,  p.  365.    Petrenko  cites  other  references. 

s  Dry  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  attack  silver. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32,  1861,  p.  825. 
»  Idem,  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  1142. 

•  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  55, 1859,  p.  147. 
f  Zeltsehr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  9, 1895,  p.  31. 

•  IJeblg's  Annalen,  vol.  129, 1864,  p.  358. 
•Zeltsehr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

lOBer.  Deutacb.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  16, 1883,  pp.  324, 1002;  vol.  17, 1884,  p.  1218. 
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tioii;  and  the  sulphide  is  formed.  Its  ciystallization,  which  is  accel- 
erated by  the  laboratory  methods,  is  presumably  a  question  of  time, 
aided  by  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compound.  Tlie  last  remark, 
obviously,  applies  to  many  other  sulphides  also.  The  reduction  of 
sulphate  solutions  by  organic  matter  is  another  probable  mode  of 
generation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  argentite  is  easily  reduced  to  sil- 
ver. Indeed,  silver  sulphide  is  the  most  readily  reducible,  that  is, 
the  least  stable,  of  all  the  conmioner  sulphides.  This  is  illustrated 
by  its  heat  of  formation,  which  is  low  compared  with  that  of  other 
sulphides.  The  following  data,  giving  heats  of  formation  from  solid 
metal  and  solid  sulphur,  are  furnished  by  Julius  Thomsen.*  The 
figures  are  for  small  calories. 

Heats  offonnation  of  various  sulphides, 

PbS 20,430 

CujS 20/270 

HgS 16,890 

AgjS 5,340 

On  the  other  hand,  silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  and  other  sulphides.'  H.  N.  Stokes,' 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  found  that 
marcasite,  heated  with  silver  carbonate  and  potassium  bicarbonate 
solution  at  180^,  precipitated  silver  sulphide.  According  to  R. 
Schneider,^  bismuth  sulphide  precipitates  silver  sulphide  from  a 
nitrate  solution.  A.  Gibb  and  R.  C.  Philip,'  also  working  with  silver 
nitrate  solutions,  found  that  cuprous  sulphide  precipitated  silver  sul- 
phide, while  copper  or  cuprous  oxide  threw  down  metallic  silver. 
Reactions  of  this  class  doubtless  assist  in  the  secondary  enrichment  of 
ore  bodies,  the  silver  being  dissolved  above  and  redeposited  below. 
In  changes  of  this  order  the  thermal  values  and  also  the  differing 
solubilities  of  all  the  compounds  taking  part  in  the  phenomena  need 
to  be  considered,  but  the  data  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 

The  selenide  of  silver,  naumannite,  Ag^Se,  is  a  well-known  but  rare 
mineral.  A  sulphoselenide,  aguilarite,  AgiSSe,  has  also  been  de- 
scribed. Naumannite  often  contains  lead,  due  to  admixtiu^s  of 
the  lead  selenide. 

Hessite  is  the  normal  telluride  of  silver,  AgjTe.  Stutzite,  Ag4Te,  is 
a  more  doubtful  substance.  The  synthesis  of  hessite  by  Mai^ottet  has 
already  been  mentioned.     B.  Brauner^  also  obtained  it  by  the  same 

1  Thermochdmiache  Untersuchungen,  vol.  3, 1883,  p.  455. 
>  See  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3, 1870,  p.  22S. 
«  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  16. 

*  Jour,  prakt  Chemle,  2d  ser.,  vol.  41, 1890,  p.  414. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  667. 
<  Jour.  Cbem.  Soc.,  vol.  55, 1889,  p.  388. 
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method.  R.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Lenher*  prepared  the  compound  by 
reducing  sdlver  tellurite,  and  they  also  found  that  a  telluride  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  action  of  tellurium  upon  silver  solutions.  Two  tel- 
lurides,  AgTe  and  Ag,Te  have  been  prepared  by  G.  Pellini  and 
E.  Quercigh.' 

Eucairite,  CuAgSe;  stromeyerite,  CuAgS;  stembergite,  AgFejS,; 
and  frieseite,  AgjFCgSg,  are  rare  silver-bearing  minerals. 

The  sulphosalts  formed  by  silver  with  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth  are  quite  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  important 
ores;  others  are  mineralogical  rarities;  but,  on  accoimt  of  their  inter- 
relationships, all  are  significant.     They  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Smith!  te AgAsSa Monoclinic. 

Miaigyrite AgSbSj Monoclinic. 

Matildite AgBiS, (?) 

ProuBtite AgiAsS, Rhombohedral. 

Xanthoconite AgjAaS, Monoclinic. 

Pyraigyrite  ' AgjSbS, Rhombohedral. 

Pyrostilpnite AgjSb^ Monoclinic. 

Tapalpite^ AgjBiTea Massive. 

Stephanite. Ag^SbS* Orthorhombic. 

Pearceite AgoAsSj Monoclinic. 

Polybasite AggSbSe Orthorhombic. 

Polyargyrite Ag24SbaSi5 Isometric. 

Schapbachite AgaPbBiaSj Orthorhombic. 

Brongniardite AgjPbSbaSj Isometric. 

Andorite AgPbSbjSe Orthorhombic. 

Schirmerite (Ag2,Pb)3Bi4S9 Massive. 

Diaphorite (Ag2,Pb)6Sb4S,  j Orthorhombic. 

Freieslebenite (Ag2,Pb)6Sb4Sii Monoclinic. 

Several  other  sulphosalts  of  lead  and  copper  also  contain  replace- 
ments of  silver  of  considerable  importance.  Tennantite,  CugAsjS^, 
contains  up  to  13.65  per  cent  of  silver;  and  tetrahedrite,  CugSbjSy,  up 
to  31.3  per  cent.  In  cosalite,  PbjBijSg,  as  much  as  15.66  per  cent  of 
silver  has  been  found.  The  tin  and  germanium  sulphosalts,  canfield- 
ite,  AggSnSa,  and  argyrodite,  AggGeS^,  are  very  rare  minerals.  Small 
admixtures  of  any  of  these  compounds  with  other  sulphides,  how- 
ever, would  render  the  latter  useful  ores  of  silver. 

Several  of  these  sulphosalts  have  been  prepared  synthetically.  J. 
Durocher*  claims  to  have  obtained  them  by  heating  mixed  chlorides 
of  silver  and  antimony,  or  silver  and  arsenic,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.     Details  are  not  given.    H.  de  Senarmont,®  by  heating  a 

1  Jour.  Am.  Cbem.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1902,  p.  019. 
s  AtU  Accad.  Linoei,  vol.  19,  pt.  2, 1910,  p.  415. 

*  A  xnanganiiarous  sulphantimonlde  of  silver,  samsonite,  allied  to  pynigyrlte,  bas  been  described  by 
Werner  and  Fraatz.  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1910,  p.  331. 

«  Contains  some  sulphur  partly  replacing  tellurium. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  825. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  8&  1861»  pp.  171-173. 
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salt  of  silver  at  temperatures  ranging  from  250°  to  350°  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulpharsenite  or  sulphantimonite  in  an  excess  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  succeeded  in  producing  pyrargyrite  and  prous- 
tite?  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  the  potassium 
sulphantimonate,  KaSbSj,  I.  Pouget^  obtained  the  amorphous  com- 
pound AgjSbS,,  equivalent  in  composition  to  pyrargyrite.  C. 
Doelter^  prepared  miargyrite,  pyrargyrite,  and  stephanite  by  a  modi- 
fication of  Senarmont's  method.  Silver  chloride,  mixed  with  a  sodium 
carbonate  solution  of  potassium  sulphantimonate  in  varying  propor- 
tions, was  heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sealed  tubes  to  80°-150°. 
Pyrai^yrite  was  most  easily  formed;  miargyrite  appeared  only  once. 
Doelter'  also  heated  silver  chloride  with  antimony  trichloride,  sul- 
phide, or  oxide  in  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  obtained  similar  results, 
H.  Sonunerlad  *  prepared  pyrargyrite,  miai^yrite,  and  stephanite  by 
heating  antimony  sulphide  and  silver  chloride  together.  With  arsenic 
trisulphide,  proustite  was  formed.  The  same  species,  and  also  polyar- 
gyrite,  were  produced  when  the  component  sulphides  were  fused 
together  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  According  to  R.  Schnei- 
der,* potassium  bismuth  sulphide,  KBiSj.  added  to  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  precipitates  the  compound  AgBiS^.  This,  crystallized  by 
fusion,  becomes  matildite.  Matildite  was  also  made  by  Roessler* 
when  the  sulphides  of  silver  and  bismuth  were  aUowed  to  crystallize 
together  from  solution  in  molten  bismuth. 

From  these  syntheses  it  is  evident  that  the  sulphosalts  of  silver 
are  easily  formed,  and  by  various  methods.  Those  which  involve 
fusion  are  probably  not  operative  in  nature,  for  the  ores  under  con- 
sideration are  commonly  associated  with  gangue  minerals  which 
could  not  be  formed  in  that  way.  Quartz,  calcite,  fluorite,  barite, 
etc.,  are  vein  minerals  which  can  be  deposited  only  from  solution^ 
and  the  same  rule  must  hold  for  the  accompanying  sulphides.  Solu- 
tions of  silver,  produced  by  oxidation  of  ores,  probably  react  with 
great  slowness  upon  sulphur  compounds  of  arsenic,  antimony,  or 
bismuth;  and  the  new  minerals  are  produced  under  varying  condi- 
tions. The  nature  of  the  primary  sulphides  and  of  the  infiltrating 
solutions,  together  with  conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature, 
determines  the  character  of  the  sulphosalts  to  be  formed.  These  con- 
ditions are  still  unknown,  at  least  quantitatively,  and  so  far  as  the 
natural  phenomena  are  concerned;  but  the  syntheses  give  hints  which 
may  aid  in  their  future  discovery.  It  is  also  possible  that  arsenical 
or  antimonial  solutions  may  react  upon  silver  compounds,  such  as 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  124, 1897,  p.  1618. 

>  AUgem.  chem.  Mineralogie,  p.  1S2. 

s  Zeitschr.  Eryst.  Mln.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  20. 

<  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  15, 1897,  p.  173;  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  42QL 

»  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  41, 1890,  p.  414. 

I  Zeitschr.  anoig.  Chemie,  vol.  9, 1896,  p.  31. 
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argentite  or  the  chlorides,  and  so  form  sulphosalts  of  different  kinds. 
The  supposable  reactions  are  many,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  ones  have  operated  in  any  particular  case. 

The  haloid  ores  of  silver  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These  are 
represented  by  three  distinct  and  several  intermediate  mineral 
species;  the  three  being  cerargyrite,  or  horn  silver,  AgCl;  bromyrite, 
AgBr,  and  iodyrite,  Agl.  Embolite  is  a  chlorobromide;  iodobromite 
is  represented  by  the  formula  2AgCl.2AgBr.AgI;  cuproiodargyrite 
is  near  CuAgl2;  and  miersite  is  an  isometric  iodide  of  silver,  the 
commoner  iodyrite  being  hexagonal.^ 

All  these  minerals  are  secondary,  and  appear  for  the  most  part 
in  the  upper  levels  of  ore  bodies.  Infiltrating  solutions  of  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides  act  upon  the  oxidation  products  of  the  primary 
ores,  and  precipitate  these  relatively  insoluble  species.  They  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble,  however,  and  probably  crystallize  very 
slowly  from  extremely  dilute  solutions.  A  form  of  silver  chloride 
identical  in  appearance  with  cerargyrite  was  prepared  by  F.  Kuhl- 
mann'  when  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  allowed  to  mix  very 
gradually  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  The  two  solutions  were 
separated  by  a  porous  layer  of  asbestos,  pumice,  or  platinum  sponge, 
through  which  they  slowly  commingled.'  Such  a  blending  of  solu- 
tions may  take  place  in  nature,  through  layers  of  decomposed  rock 
substance,  such  as  a  sandy  clay  or  a  gossan. 

COPPER. 

The  minerals  of  copper  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
silver,  and  represent  a  wider  range  of  composition.  No  oxidized  ores 
of  silver  are  known,  but  copper  is  found  not  only  as  oxide,  but  also  in 
silicates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  arsenates,  carbonates,  a  basic  nitrate, 
and  an  oxychloride.  The  metal  is  easily  oxidizable,  and  is  also  easily 
reduced;  it  therefore  occurs  both  as  native  copper  and  in  its  many 
compounds. 

Native  copper  is  commonly,  if  not  always,  a  secondary  mineral, 
either  deposited  from  solution  or  formed  by  the  reduction  of  some 
solid  compound.  Pseudomorphs  of  copper  after  the  oxide,  cuprite, 
are  well  known;  and  remarkably  perfect  pseudomorphs  after  azurite, 
from  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  have  been  described  by  W.  S. 

1  See  Q.  T.  Prior  and  L.  J.  Spencer,  Mineralog.  ICag.,  vol.  13, 1002,  p.  174,  for  a  general  paper  on  the 
cerargyrite  group.  H.  B.  Kosmann  (Leopoldina,  vol.  30, 1894,  pp.  193, 203)  has  discussed  the  formation  of 
these  ores  from  a  thermochemical  point  of  view.  A  mineral  having  the  formula  20NaCl+ AgCl  has  been 
called  huantajaylte.  Recent  papers  on  the  genesis  of  these  ores  are  by  C.  R.  Keyes,  Boon.  Geology,  vol.  2, 
1907,  p.  774,  and  J.  A.  Burgess,  idem,  vol.  6, 1911,  p.  13. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  42, 1856,  p.  374. 

s  H.  Debray  also  crystallized  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  from  aqueous  solutions  in  mer 
curie  nitrate.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70, 1870,  p.  995.  This  process  can  hardly  be  a  reproduction  of  natural 
conditions. 

101381°— Bull.  491—11- 
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Yeates.*  According  to  W.  Lindgren,'  a  vein  of  metallic  copper  at 
Clifton,  Arizona,  appears  to  have  been  formed  from  chalcocit-e. 
Examples  of  this  general  character  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

T.  Camelley'  has  shown  that  metallic  copper  is  perceptibly  at- 
tacked and  dissolved  by  distilled  water,  and  much  more  so  by  saline 
solutions  resembling  those  existing  in  nature.  The  direct  solubility 
of  the  sulphides  was  considered  earUer  in  this  chapter,  and  also  the 
formation  of  strong  sulphate  solutions  by  oxidation  of  pjrite  ores. 
From  solutions  such  as  these,  but  very  dilute,  the  greater  deposits  of 
native  copper  appear  to  have  been  formed. 

In  the  Lake  Superior  region  the  greatest  known  deposits  of  metallic 
copper  are  found.^     Its  original  home,  perhaps  as  sulphide,  was  in 
the  unaltered  igneous  rocks,  but  its  concentrations  are  now  found 
in  the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  amygdaloids.     In  the  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  it  acts  as  a  cement,  and  it  also  replaces 
pebbles  and  even  bowlders  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.     Some  of  the 
masses  of  copper  are  enormous;  one,  for  example,  found  in  the  Min- 
nesota mine  in  1857,  weighed  about  420  tons.     It  is  associated  with 
other  minerals  of  hydrous  origin,  such  as  epidote,  datoUte,  calcite, 
and  zeolites,  and  calcite  crystals  are  known  which  had  been  coated 
with  copper,  and  then  overgrown  with  more  calcite.     Lane  also  men- 
tions a  quartz  crystal  which  had  been  corroded  and  mainly  replaced 
by  copper.     Frequently  the  copper  incloses  nodules  of  native  silver, 
which  were  evidently  precipitated  first  and  then  enveloped  by  the 
baser  metal.     Had  these  metals  been  deposited  from  a  fused  magma 
they  would  have  formed,  not  separately,  but  as  an  alloy.     The 
reducing  agent,  according  to  Pumpelly,  was  probably  some  compound 
of  iron,  oxide  or  silicate;  and  R.  D.  Irving  substantiates  this  opinion 
by  citing  particles  of  cementing  copper  which  inclosed   cores  of 
magnetite.     Pumpelly's  conclusion  was  based  upon  the  constant  asso- 
ciation of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  with  epidote,  delessite,  and  the 
green  earth  silicates,  all  of  which  are  ferriferous.     H.  N.  Stokes' 
has  found  that  hornblende  and  siderite  can  precipitate  metallic  cop- 
per from  a  sulphate  solution  heated  to  200°.     Under  certain  condi- 
tions, also,  ferrous  sulphate,  pyrite,  and  chalcocite  are  capable,  accord- 
ing to  Stokes,  of  reducing  cupric  sulphate  to  the  metallic  state.     Cop- 
per itself  reacts  with  cupric  sulphate  solutions,  reducing  them  to 

I  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  sei:.,  vol.  38, 1889,  p.  405. 

«  Prof.  Paper  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  43, 1906,  p.  101. 

•  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  30, 1876,  p.  1.    See  also  R.  Meldrum,  Chem.  News,  vol.  78, 1898,  p.  208. 

*  See  H.  Credner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1809,  p.  1;  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  1871,  p.  348, 
Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  1,  pt.  2, 1873,  and  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  13, 1878,  p.  253;  M.  E.  Wadsworth. 
Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  7, 1880,  p.  1;  R.  D.  Irving,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  5, 1863,  chapter  10; 
A.  C.  Lane,  Rept.  State  Bd.  G«ol.  Survey  Michigan,  1903,  p.  239,  and  Quart.  Bull.  Canadian  Min.  Inst, 
No.  13,  1911,  p.  81.  In  the  Keweenawan  rocks  of  Minnesota  F.  F.  Orout  (Eoon.  Oeology,  vol.  5»  1910i 
p.  471)  has  found  from  0.012  to  0.029  per  cent  of  copper. 

6  Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  648. 
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cuprous  form.  When  such  a  solution  of  cuprous  sulphate  is  produced 
at  a  high  temperature,  it  deposits  crystallized  metallic  copper  upon 
cooling.^  In  this  way  a  hot  ascending  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
may  dissolve  copper  and  redeposit  it  at  a  higher,  cooler  level.  H.  C. 
Biddle,'  by  heating  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  cupric  chloride, 
and  potassium  bicarbonate  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  under 
pressure,  obtained  a  precipitate  containing  metalUc  copper.  A. 
Gautier'  has  shown  that  superheated  steam  will  reduce  cuprous 
sulphide,  chalcocite,  to  the  metallic  state,  according  to  the  reaction — 

Cu,S  +2H,0  =  2Cu  +S0,  +2H2. 

Some  experiments  conducted  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey*  are  very  suggestive  as  regards  the 
crystallization  of  copper  and  silver.  Water,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
tremolite  were  heated  together  during  three  and  a  half  days,  at  465^ 
to  540°,  in  a  steel  bomb  hned  with  a  silver-plated  copper  tube.  The 
tube  was  attacked  near  its  base,  and  the  two  metals  were  redeposited 
in  separate  crystals  in  the  upper  and  cooler  regions  of  the  apparatus. 
In  the  lower,  hotter  part  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  was  formed. 

In  some  cases  organic  matter  is  evidently  the  reducing  agent.  H. 
de  Senarmont'  showed  that  copper  solutions  were  thus  reduced  at 
temperatures  between  160°  and  250°.  R.  Beck*  mentions  native 
copper  filling  the  marrow  cavities  of  fossil  bones  in  the  Peruvian 
sandstones  of  Corocoro,  Bolivia.  The  films  of  copper  often  found  in 
shales,  as,  for  example,  near  Enid,  Oklahoma,'  were  doubtless  pre- 
cipitated by  substances  of  organic  origin.* 

On  the  other  hand,  copper  readily  undergoes  oxidation,  yielding 
cuprite,  malachite,  and  sometimes  azurite.  All  of  these  species  are 
known  to  occur  as  coatings  upon  the  native  metal.  On  buried 
Chinese  copper  coins  of  the  seventh  century  A.  F.  Rogers*  identified 
cuprite,  malachite,  azurite,  cerusite,  and  occasional  crystals  of 
metallic  copper.  In  the  last  case  the  oxidation  had  been  followed 
by  a  reduction.     Other  similar  examples  are  known. 

1  stokes,  EooD.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  648.    See  also  earlier  investigations  cited  by  Stokes. 

«  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  9,  1901,  p.  430;  and  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  26,  1901,  p.  377.  O.  Fernekes  (Econ. 
Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  581)  has  also  described  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  neutral  chloride  solutions 
byFeCU. 

•  Comp.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1465. 

•  Preliminary  notice  by  F.  E.  Wright,  Science,  vol.  25, 1907,  p.  389. 
»  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  140. 

•  Ore  deposits.  Weed's  translation,  p.  409. 

1  See  E.  Haworth  and  J.  Bennett,  Bull.  Geo!.  Soc.  America,  vol.  12, 1900,  p.  2. 

•  The  association  of  copper  ores,  other  than  native  copper,  with  organic  remains  Is  by  no  means  rare. 
For  example,  E.  J.  Schmitz  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  26,  1896,  p.  101)  mentions  impregnations 
of  copper  in  fossil  wood  in  the  Permian  of  Texas.  Percy  (Metallurgy,  voL  1, 1875,  p.  211)  refers  to  a  cuprif- 
erous peat  In  Wales  which  had  actually  been  worked  as  an  ore.  Its  ash  contained  about  3  per  cent  of 
copper. 

•  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  31, 1903,  p.  43.  Similar  coins,  probably  ftom  the  same  find,  are  in  the  collections 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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Among  the  less  important  ores  of  copper  there  are  three  arsenides^ 
an  antimonide,  some  selenides,  and  a  telluride.  The  arsenides  are 
domeykite,  CujAs;  algodonite,  CueAs;  and  whitneyite,  Cu,As. 
Mohawkite  is  a  domeykite  containing  several  per  cent  of  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Domeykite  was  produced  artificially  by  G.  A.  Koenig/  who 
passed  the  vapor  of  arsenic  over  red-hot  copper.  Horsfordite  is  the 
antimonide,  CueSb.  Two  selenides  are  known,  namely,  berzelianite, 
CujSe,  and  umangite,  CujSej.  Crookesite  is  a  selenide  of  copper, 
silver,  and  thallium,  and  rickardite  is  the  telluride,  Cu4Te5.  In  the 
electrolytic  refining  of  copper  at  Baltimore  considerable  quantities 
of  tellurium  accumulate  in  the  slimes.  It  was  probably  diffused  as 
telluride  of  copper  in  the  original  ores. 

The  sulphides  of  copper  and  its  double  sulphides  with  iron  are  the 
most  important  ores  of  this  metal.  Their  composition  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  formulae: 

Chalcoci  te CJuaS. 

Covellite CuS. 

Chalcopyrite CuFeS,. 

Chalmereite' CuFcsSj. 

Cubanite CuFe^S^. 

Bornite' Cu5FeS4. 

To  this  list  the  rare  cobalt  copper  sulphide,  carroUite,  CuCojS^,  may 
be  added. 

Several  of  these  species  have  been  found  as  furnace  products,  or 
obtained  by  intentional  syntheses.  As  a  furnace  product,  chalcopy- 
rite has  been  several  times  reported;  and  A.  N.  Winchell*  found  it, 
together  with  bomite,  thus  formed,  probably  by  sublimation,  at 
Butte,  Montana.  On  another  product  from  the  same  locality,  W.  P. 
Headden*  discovered  cubanite.  Chalcopyrite  was  first  prepared  by 
J.  Foumet,**  who  simply  fused  pyrite  and  copper  sulphide  together. 
F.  de  Marigny^  obtained  bornite  by  fusing  pyrite  with  copper  turn- 
ings and  sulphur,  a  process  essentially  identical  with  Foumet's,  the 
difference  in  product  probably  depending  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  materials  used. 

J.  Durocher,*  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  vapor 
of  copper  chloride,  obtained  copper  sulphide  in  hexagonal  tables. 
H.  de  Senarmont  ^  heated  a  solution  containing  ferrous  and  cuprous 

t  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  10, 1900,  p.  439. 

« See  E.  Ilnssak,  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  332.  R.  Schneider  (Jour,  prakt.  Chemle,  2d  ser., 
vol.  52, 1895,  p.  555)  gives  the  fonnuls  here  assigned  to  chalmersite  to  cuba.ii(«. 

s  Formula  as  established  by  B.  J.  Harrington,  Am.  Jour.  Bci.,  4th  ser.,  voL  16, 1903,  p.  151.  The  older, 
commonly  accepted  formala  is  CusFeSs. 

•  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  28, 1901,  p.  244. 

6  Proc.  Colorado  Scl.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  39. 

•  Annales  des  mines,  3d  ser.,  vol.  4, 1833,  p.  3. 

7  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  58,  18(>4,  p.  967. 

•  Idem,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  825. 

»  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  166. 
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chlorides,  sodium  persulphide,  and  a  large  excess  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate to  250°,  and  so  produced  an  amorphous  precipitate  having 
the  composition  of  chalcopyrite.  According  to  C.  Doelter,*  malachite, 
heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  to  80°-90®  in  a  sealed  tube, 
yields  covelhte.  Cupric  oxide,  heated  to  200°  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  was  converted  into  covellite;  at  higher  temperatures 
chalcocite  formed.  By  gently  heating  a  mixture  corresponding  to 
2CuO  +  Fe303  in  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  Doelter  obtained  chal- 
copyrite; and  from  a  mixture  of  cuprous,  cupric,  and  ferric  oxides 
in  the  saine  gas  at  100°  to  200°  he  prepared  bomite.  E.  Weinschenk^ 
effected  the  synthesis  of  both  chalcocite  and  covellite  by  heating 
cuprous  or  cupric  solutions  with  anmionium  sulphocyanate  to  80° 
in  sealed  tubes.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the 
sulphocyanate  serves  merely  as  a  source  of  hydrogen  sulphide  under 
pressure. 

At  several  of  the  French  thermal  springs,  Bourbonne-les-Bains, 
Plombidres,  etc.,  A.  Daubr^e^  found  Roman  coins  and  metals,  upon 
which,  derived  from  the  bronze,  chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  and 
tetrahedrite  had  formed.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  C.  A. 
de  Gouvenain  *  at  Bourbon-rArchambault.  E.  Chuard  *  found  chal- 
copyrite upon  bronze  articles  from  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings.  In  all 
of  these  instances  the  copper  of  the  bronze  had  been  attacked  by 
waters  containing  either  hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides. 

Of  these  sulphide  ores,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  and  chalcocite  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  Chalcopyrite  and  bomite  are  probably  the 
primary  compounds  from  which  the  others  are  in  most  cases  derived, 
and  they  have  been  repeatedly  identified  as  of  magmatic  origin.  In 
Tuscany,  according  to  B.  Lotti,®  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  chalco- 
cite, and  sometimes  blende  or  galena,  occur  in  serpentinized  rocks  as 
original  segregations.  Similar  occurrences  in  Servia  are  reported  by 
R.  Beck  and  Baron  W.  von  Fircks;^  and  in  dioritic  rocks  at  Ookiep, 
Namaqu  aland,  by  A.  Schenck.*  ^  In  a  pegmatite  near  Princeton, 
British  Columbia,  J.  F.  Kemp®  found  bomite,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  primary  mineral.  To  original  sources  of  this  kind, 
segregated  or  disseminated  sulphides,  the  other  concentrations  of 
copper  ores  may  reasonably  be  attributed.     These  minerals  are  found 

»  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  pp.  34^36. 

*  Idem,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

» Annales  des  mines,  7th  ser.,  vol.  8, 1875,  p.  439;  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1875,  p.  461;  Etudes  synthfitlques 
de  gtelogle  expMmentale,  pp.  72-86.    See  also  A.  Lacrolx,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  32, 1909,  p.  333. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1875,  p.  1297. 
» Idem,  vol  113, 1891,  p.  194. 

*  BulL  Boc.  g6ol  Belglque,  vol.  3,  M6m.,  1889,  p.  179. 
» Zeltschr.  prakt,  Geologle,  1901,  p.  321. 

*  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  GeselL,  vol  63,  VerhandL,  1901,  p.  64.    See  also  W.  H.  Weed,  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  272. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  voL  31, 1901,  p.  182.    See  also  J.  Catherlnet,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 
1905,  p.  125. 
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also  in  veins,  in  contact  zones,  and  as  impregnations  or  replacem^its 
in  sedimentaiy  rocks,  but  the  home  of  the  copper  in  the  first  place 
must  have  been  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  To  these  primitive  ores 
the  syntheses  by  fusion  may  have  some  relation;  secondary  deposi- 
tions originated  by  other  methods. 

From  chalcopyrite  or  bomite,  conunonly  admixed  with  pyrite,  the 
other  ores  of  this  group  are  generated.  At  a  locality  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  says  P.  Jerem6ef,*  every  stage  of  transition  from  chalco- 
pyrite to  chalcocite  may  be  observed.  In  the  secondary  enrichment 
of  copper  ores,  pyrite  plays  an  important  part.  Cupric  solutions, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  ores  in  the  upper  levels  of  an  ore  body,  react 
upon  pyrite,  and  chalcocite  is  formed.  This  reaction  has  been  par- 
tially studied  by  H.  V.  Winchell,*  who  treated  cupriferous  pyrite 
with  dilute  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide  and 
obtained  films  of  cuprous  sulphide.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic,  lead, 
and  zinc  precipitated  copper  sulphide  from  sulphate  in  the  same  way. 
Chalcocite  is  thus  formed  both  from  pyrite  and  zinc  blende,  accord- 
ing to  W.  Lindgren, '  at  Clifton  and  Morenci,  in  Arizona.  Chalcocite 
itself  alters  into  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  and  covellite,*  the  last  species 
being  almost  invariably  of  secondary  origin.  Covellite  heated  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  was  found  by  H.  N.  Stokes*  to 
yield  chalcocite;  and  chalcocite  reacts  with  copper  sulphate  to  form 
both  coveUite  and  native  copper.  The  precipitation  of  chalcocite  by 
pyrite  was  also  verified  by  Stokes.*  In  short,  these  minerals  are  quite 
generally  convertible  one  into  another  by  very  varied  reactions,  and 
their  paragenesis,  therefore,  must  be  studied  independently  for  each 
deposit  in  which  they  occur.'  No  simple  rules  can  be  formed  to  cover 
all  cases,  and  a  part  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  reactions  are  reversible. 

Among  the  sulphosalts  there  are  a  number  containing  copper,  as 
follows: 

ChalcoBtibite '. CuSbSj. 

Emplectite CuBiSj. 

Stylotypite® CujSbSa. 

Boumonite CuPbSbg,. 

Wittichenite CuaBiS,. 

Aikenite CuPbBiS,. 

1  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  31, 1899,  p.  508. 

s  Bull.  Qeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  14, 1903,  p.  2G0.    See  also  T.  T.  Read,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mm.  Eng.,  llaret, 
1906,  p.  261,  and  £.  C.  Sullivan,  idem,  January,  1907,  p.  143. 
« Prof.  Paper  U.S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  43, 1906,  pp.  183-186. 
4  See  Dana's  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  66. 
ft  Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  14. 

6  BuU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  186, 1900,  p.  44. 

7  At  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia,  according  to  Kemp  (Boon.  Geology,  vol.  1,  1906,  p.  11),  the 
original  ore  was  bomite;  and  from  that  mineral  covellite  with  limonite,  then  chalcocite,  and  finally  chalco- 
cite with  chalcopyrite  were  successively  derived.  See  also  J.  Cathailnet,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  voL  79, 
1905,  p.  126. 

•  Copper  partly  replaced  by  stiver  and  Iran. 
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Enargite Oug  ABS4. 

Famatbite Ou3SbS4. 

Tennantite CugAfljSr. 

Tetrahedrite CugSbaSy. 

Klaprotholite Chi^Bi4S9. 

Epigenile  * CuyAflaSij. 

Cuprobismutite Cti^BigSis. 

The  foregoing  formulaB  are  typical,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the 
frequent  replacements  of  copper  by  other  metals,  or  of  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  by  one  another.  For  example,  there  are  inter- 
mediate mixtures  between  tennantite  and  tetrahedrite,  and  bismuth, 
presumably  as  Cu8Bi2S7,  is  sometimes  present  in  them.  There  are 
also  varieties  of  these  minerals  containing  very  notable  proportions 
of  silver,  mercury,  zinc,  or  lead;  but  all  reduce  to  the  same  general 
type  of  formula.^  » 

K.  Schneider'  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  con- 
taining bismuth  trichloride  and  cuprous  chloride,  obtained  a  precipi- 
tate having  the  composition  of  wittichenite.  By  subsequent  fusion 
this  product  assumed  the  character  of  the  natural  mineral.  In  a 
later  investigation*  he  treated  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  with  the 
potassium  salt  KBiSj,  and  produced  a  compound  which,  after  special 
purification  and  fusion,  resembled  emplectite.  He  also  prepared 
emplectite  by  fusing  cuprous  sulphide  and  bismuth  sulphide  together. 
The  synthesis  of  boumonite  was  effected  by  C.  Doelter^  when  a 
proper  mixture  of  the  chlorides  or  oxycompounds  of  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony  was  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  redness.  Above  that  temperature  the  antimony  com- 
pounds volatilize.  Evidently  the  sulphosalts  of  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony can  be  generated  only  at  relatively  low  temperatures.  By 
heating  cuprous  chloride  with  antimony  sulphide  to  300°,  H.  Som- 
merlad"  prepared  chalcostibite.  Another  preparation,  correspond- 
ing to  €^1281)487,  was  similarly  obtained.  By  fusing  together  their 
component  elements,  in  proper  proportion,  F.  Ducatte'  obtained 
emplectite,  aikenite,  and  wittichenite. 

Of  these  sulphosalts,  only  enargite,  tetrahedrite,  tennantite,  and 
boumonite  are  at  all  common.  The  other  species  are  rarities.  Enar- 
gite is  an  important  ore  at  Butte,  Montana,  and  in  the  Tintic  mineS; 
Utah,  it  is  the  parent  of  a  number  of  rare  copper  arsenates.  Of 
the  latter  class,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  enargite,  W.  F.  Hille- 

1  Copper  partly  replaced  by  Iron. 

s  On  the  composition  of  tetrahedrite  (ftihlers)  see  A.  KretBchmer,  ZeitBChr.  Kryst.  liln.,  toI.  48, 1010,  p. 
484.       , 
s  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  127, 1866,  p.  316. 
4  Jour,  prakt.  Chemle,  2d  ser.,  vol.  40, 1880,  p.  564. 
•  Zeit0chr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  38. 
«  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  IB,  1898,  p.  420. 
'  Thesis,  Univ.  Paris,  1902. 
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brand*  has  identified  olivenile,  erinite,  tyrolite,  chalcophyllite,  cli- 
noclasite,  mixite,  conichalcite,  and  chenevixite.  Several  other  natural 
arsenates  of  copper  are  known,  and  a  number  of  phosphates;  but 
they  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

The  two  oxides  of  copper,  cuprite,  CujO,  and  tenorite,  CuO,  are 
well-known  ores  of  secondary  origin.  Cuprite,  which  is  by  far  the 
more  common,  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace  product,' 
and  also  as  an  incrustation  upon  ancient  objects  of  copper  or  bronze.' 
Both  compounds  are  easily  prepared  synthetically.  Crednerite  is 
another  oxidized  compound,  having  the  formula  Cui|Mn40g.  An 
earthy  oxide  of  manganese  containing  copper  is  known  as  lampadite. 

Cuprous  chloride,  nantokite,  CuCl,  and  the  iodide,  marshite,  Cul, 
are  rare  minerals  of  slight  importance.  The  oxychloride,  atacamite, 
CujCl  (OH)  s,  is  more  common,  and  in  Chile  it  has  some  significance 
as  an  ore.*  Several  syntheses  of  it  have  been  reported.  F.  Field* 
obtained  atacamite  by  the  action  of  calcium  hypochlorite  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  C.  Friedel  •  obtained  it  by  heating  a  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  with  cuprous  oxide  to  250°.  Neither  of  these  syn- 
theses, however,  corresponds  to  any  probable  process  in  nature.  The 
observed  development  of  atacamite  upon  ancient  copper  and  bronze 
gives  a  better  notion  of  its  genesis.  G.  Tschermak^  reports  an  alter- 
ation of  atacamite  to  malachite,  and  has  shown  that  the  change  can 
be  artificially  reproduced  when  the  oxycliloride  is  slowly  digested 
with  sodium  bicarbonate.  Pseudomorphs  of  chrysocolla  after  ata- 
camite have  been  described  by  C.  Barwald.^ 

The  sulphates  of  copper,  normal,  basic,  and  double,  are  represented 
by  a  number  of  mineral  species,  but  only  two  of  them  are  important. 
These  are  the  normal  salt,  chalcanthite,  CuSO^.SHaO;  and  the  basic 
brochantite,  Cu4S04(OH)8.  Chalcanthite  is  deposited  in  crystalline 
form  by  the  evaporation  of  cupriferous  mine  waters,  and  in  some 
localities  it  is  actually  a  workable  ore.  For  example,  at  Copaquire, 
Chile,  according  to  H.  Oehmichen,*  chalcanthite  is  found  in  signifi- 
cant quantities  as  an  impregnation  in  partially  decomposed  granitic 
rocks,  associated  with  some  malachite,  azurite,  and  chrysocolla. 
Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  are  also  present,  the  oxidation  of  the  latter 
mineral  having  furnished  the  sulphate.  Brochantite,  a  rarer  species, 
appears  to  be  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.     W*  lind- 

1  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  20, 1885,  and  No.  56, 1880. 

3  See,  for  example,  A.  Arzninl,  Zeltschr.  Xryst.  Min.,  vol.  18, 1801,  p.  58. 

« In  addition  to  cases  already  cited,  see  A.  Lacroix,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  6,  p.  175. 

*  For  a  description  of  an  atacamite  ore  body,  see  J.  A.  W.  Murdoch,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  voL  9, 1901, 
p.  300. 

»  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1862,  p.  123. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  77, 1873,  p.  211. 

T  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  23,  Min.  Mitt«p.4L 

«  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  leo. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  C3eologie,  1002,  p.  147. 
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gren^  has  called  attention  to  its  presence  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  mines 
of  Arizona,  where  it  occurs  in  fibrous  forms  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  malachite.  F.  Field'  prepared  brochantite  artificially 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  caustic  potash.  S.  Meunier^  obtained  it  when  copper  sulphate 
solution  was  allowed  to  act  during  eleven  months  upon  fragments  of 
galena.  Apparently,  brochantite  is  easily  formed  by  natural 
reactions. 

Two  basic  carbonates  of  copper  are  common  secondary  ores.  They 
are  malachite,  Cu2(OH)2C08,  and  azurite,  Cu8(OH)2(CO,)2.  Both 
species  are  formed  in  the  upper  portions  of  ore  deposits,  by  the 
action  of  carbonated  waters  upon  copper  compounds,  or  by  reactions 
between  cupreous  solutions  and  limestones.  They  also  are  found  in 
the  patina  of  ancient  bronzes.  A.  de  Schulten^  prepared  malachite 
by  heating  precipitated  copper  carbonate  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monium carbonate  on  a  water  bath  during  eight  days.  Later,*  upon 
heating  a  solution  of  copper  carbonate  in  carbonated  water,  he  ob- 
tained a  precipitate  of  malachite.  L.  Michel  •  reproduced  azurite, 
together  with  the  basic  nitrate,  gerhardtite,  by  leaving  a  solution  of 
copper  nitrate  in  contact  with  fragments  of  Iceland  spar  for  several 
years. 

Two  silicates  of  copper,  dioptase  and  chrysocolla,  are  well-known 
minerals.  Dioptase,  CuH2Si04,  is  rare;  chrysocolla,  CuSi08.2H30,  is 
common.  A.  C.  BecquereF  obtained  dioptase  artificially  by  allowing 
a  solution  of  potassium  silicate  to  diffuse  very  slowly  into  one  of 
copper  nitrate.  Chrysocolla  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  per- 
colating waters,  carrying  sihca,  upon  other  soluble  compounds  of 
copper.  Possibly,  also,  it  may  be  produced  during  processes  of  sec- 
ondary enrichment.  E.  C.  SuUivan*  has  shown  that  powdered  shale, 
feldspar,  biotite,  etc.,  will  withdraw  copper  from  sulphate  solutions, 
the  reaction  being  one  of  double  decomposition.  The  ordinary  sih- 
cates  lose  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  which  pass  into  solution  and  are 
replaced  by  copper.  The  cupriferous  product  may  be  partly  silicate 
and  partly  hydrous  oxides,  but  its  investigation  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

MERCURY. 

Unhke  gold,  sUver,  and  copper,  mercury  appears  to  be  not  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  minute  traces 
of  the  element  are  easily  overlooked.     Very  small  quantities  of  the 

1  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  43, 1905,  p.  110. 

a  Phil.  Mag.,  4tb  ser.,  vol.  24, 1862,  p.  123. 

«  Compt.  liend.,  vol.  86, 1878,  p.  686. 

4  Idem,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  202. 

»  Idem,  vol.  122, 1896,  p.  1352. 

«  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  139. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  07, 1808,  p.  1081. 

•  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  67.    Complete  report  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  812, 1907. 
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precious  metals  can  be  determined  by  fire  assay,  but  the  volatility  of 
mercury  prohibits  its  detection  by  such  simple  means. 

Apart  from  the  natural  amalgams  of  sUver  and  gold,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  mercury  occurs  in  the  following  minerals: 

Native  mercury Hg. 

Cinnabar HgS. 

Metacinnabarite* HgS. 

Tiemannite HgSe. 

Coloradoite HgTe. 

Onofrite Hg(S,Se). 

Lehrbachite HgSe+PbSe. 

Livingstonite HgSb4S7 

Montroydite HgO. 

Calomel Hg,Cla. 

Terlinguaite HgjClO. 

Eglestonite HfoClaO . 

To  these  must  be  added  kleinite,  a  curious  sulphato-chloride  of 
one  of  the  mercurammonium  bases  and  also  the  allied  mosesite. 
Ammiolite  and  barcenite  are  antimonates  or  antimonites  of  mercury, 
of  uncertain  composition.  The  native  iodide  of  mercury  is  said  to 
exist,  but  its  identity  is  more  than  doubtful.  Mercury  is  also  found 
in  some  tetrahedrite,  in  proportions  ranging  as  high  as  17  per  cent. 

Very  few  of  these  minerals  have  any  economic  significance.  Cin- 
nabar is  almost  the  sole  ore  of  mercury,  although  the  native  metal  i» 
sometimes  found  in  notable  quantities.  In  some  of  the  California 
mines  metacinnabarite,  the  black  sulphide,  was  once  abundant,  and 
tiemannite,  the  selenide  of  mercury,  was  commercially  worked  at  one 
time  in  the  Lucky  Boy  claim  in  Utah.'  Livingstonite  is  a  workable 
ore  ^t  Huitzuco  in  Mexico,  and  barcenite  is  a  substance  produced  by 
its  oxidation.'  Montroydite,  terlinguaite,  eglestonite,  mosesite,  and 
kleinite  are  secondary  minerals,  which  occur  in  small  quantities  as 
derivatives  of  cinnabar,  in  the  mines  of  Brewster  County,  Texas.* 
Calomel  has  been  f oimd  at  several  locahties,  but  always  as  a  secondary 
species. 

1  Guadalcazarite  is  metacinnabarite  containing  a  little  sine. 

*  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  386. 

*  E.  Halse  (Trans.  North  of  England  Inst.  Min.  and  Mech.  Eng.,  vol.  45, 1805-96,  p.  72)  has  described 
this  locality.  He  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  ores  to  solfatario  action.  J.  Mactear  (Trans.  Inst.  liln. 
and  Met.,  vol.  4, 1806,  p.  60),  H.  F.  CoUins  (idem,  p.  120),  and  J.  D.  Villarello  (Mem.  Soe.  cient.  Ant.  AUate, 
vol.  19, 1902,  p.  94;  vol.  20, 1903,  p.  889;  and  vol.  23, 1906,  p.  895)  have  also  described  the  Mexican  quick- 
silver deposits.     Mactear  regards  them  all  as  of  aqueous  and  probably  of  thermal  origin. 

« See  A.  J.  Moses,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1008,  p.  263.  Kleinite  was  erroneously  described  by 
A.  Sachs,  SitKungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1905,  p.  1091.  Its  true  composition  was  first  indicated  by  HiUebrand, 
Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  85,  and  later  confirmed  by  Sachs,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  a.  PaL, 
1906,  p.  200.  For  data  concerning  the  Terlingua  and  other  deposits  of  Brewster  County,  see  B.  F.  HIU, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1903,  p.  251;  £.  P.  Spalding,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  71, 1901,  p.  749; 
R.  T.  Hill,  idem,  vol.  74, 1002,  p.  305;  W.  B.  Phillips,  idem,  vol.  77, 1004,  p.  160;  vol.  18, 1004,  p.  212;  M.  P. 
Kirk  and  J.  W.  Malcoknson,  idem,  vol.  77, 1004,  p.  684;  and  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
vol.  25, 1806,  p.  68.  For  a  full  discussion,  with  analyses,  of  the  composition  of  the  Terlingna  mlnerels, 
see  W.  F.  HiUebrand  and  W.  T.  Schaller,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Boo.,  vol.  20, 1007,  p.  1180,  and  also.  In  detail. 
Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  405, 1010.  On  moHslte,  aee  HiUebrand  and  Schalkr,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4tli  ser., 
voL  30, 1010,  p.  202. 
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Mercuric  sulphide,  as  shown  in  the  list  of  mineral  species,  occurs 
in  two  forms — ^the  red,  rhombohedtal  cijmabar  and  the  black,  iso- 
metric metacinnabarite.  To  the  one  species  the  artificial  product 
vermilion  corresponds,  while  the  ordinary  precipitated  sulphide, 
familiar  to  all  analysts,  is  amorphous  and  black.  Vermilion  is  pre- 
pared by  many  processes,  which  differ  in  detail,  but  can  be  referred 
to  two  simple  types.^  Mercury  and  sulphur,  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  unite  directly,  and  upon  subliming  the  product  the  scarlet  pig- 
ment is  obtained.  The  other  general  process  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  black  sulphide,  when  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  alkaline  sul- 
phides, can  be  converted  into  the  red  form.  To  these  fundamental 
processes,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  the  various  syntheses  of  crystalline 
cinxutbar  correspond,  with  the  wet  methods  predominating. 

According  to  Fouqu6  and  L6vy,'  J.  Durocher  obtained  cinnabar  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  mercuric  chloride  at  a  red  heat. 
They  also  state  that  De^e  and  Debray  prepared  the  mineral  by 
heating  the  black  precipitated  sulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  100"*. 

C.  Doelter's  experiments*  were  also  conducted  in  sealed  tubes. 
Crystals  of  cinnabar  were  formed  when  metallic  mercury  was  heated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  at  70®  to  90°  during  six  days.  By  heating 
mercury  with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  a  water  bath  he 
also  produced  both  cinnabar  and  the  black  modification. 

Several  syntheses  of  cinnabar  are  based  upon  the  solubility  of  mer- 
curic sulphide  in  alkaline-sulphide  solutions.  M.  C.  Mehu*  foimd 
that  the  mercuric  compound  was  insoluble  in  either  sodium  hydroxide 
or  sodium  sulphide,  but  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  On  dilu- 
tion, the  mixture  deposited  the  black  sulphide;  but  upon  the  passage 
of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  solution  the  red  modification,  cinnabar, 
was  formed.  According  to  S.  B.  Christy,*  amorphous  mercuric  sul- 
phide, heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  aUkaline  solutions  into  which 
hydrogen  sulphide  had  been  passed,  is  converted,  at  temperatures 
between  200®  and  250®,  into  cumabar.  This  reaction  is  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  black  sulphide,  by  five  hours  of 
heating  to  180®  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphydrate,  was  also 
transformed  into  cinnabar.  A  similar  transformation  of  vermilion 
into  cinnabar  is  also  reported  by  A.  Ditte.*  When  an  excess  of  ver- 
milion is  slowly  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  it 
gradually  changes  into  the  crystallized  mineral.     The  reactions,  as 

1 A  good  summary  of  the  Individnal  methods  for  the  preparation  of  yermillon  is  given  in  Watts'  Dic- 
tionary of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  2,  artlote  "Meroazy." 

s  Bynthtee  des  mintouix  et  des  roches,  p.  813.  These  data  seem  not  to  have  been  published  previously, 
but  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  volume  cited. 

<  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Wn.,  voL  11, 1886,  p.  33. 

*  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1876,  p.  282. 

»  Am.  7our.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1879,  p.  453. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  96, 1884,  pp.  12n,  1380. 
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interpreted  by  Ditte,  are  rather  complex,  and  involve  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  two  double  sulphides,  E^IIgS,  and  KJHgjSe. 
The  results  are  also  modified  by  variations  in  temperature  and  in  the 
concentration  of  the  solutions  employed.  J.  A.  Ippen's^  observa- 
tions resemble  those  of  Christy.  The  black  precipitated  sulphide  of 
mercury,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide 
for  two  months  below  45^,  became  ciystallized  as  cinnabar.  The 
same  black  sulphide,  similarly  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  failed 
to  yield  the  red  form. 

L,  L.  de  Koninck^  found  that  mercuric  sulphide  is  very  soluble  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  also  in  the 
sulphides  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  but  not  in  solutions  of 
sulphydrates.  Upon  slow  dilution  of  the  mercuric  solutions  thus 
obtained,  red  crystalline  cinnabar  was  precipitated.  Upon  rapid 
dilution,  the  black  amorphous  sulphide  was  thrown  down. 

E.  Weinschenk'  prepared  cinnabar,  by  a  process  remotely  akin  to 
those  employed  by  Durocher  and  Doelter.  A  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  ammonium  sulphocyanate  was  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
from  four  to  six  days  at  a  temperature  between  230®  and  250°.  Both 
cinnabar  and  a  black  sulphide  were  obtained.  In  this  case  the  am- 
monium  sulphocyanate  merely  served  as  a  generator  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  was  the  active  reagent. 

Finally,  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  Uvingstonite  was  prepared 
by  A.  L.  Baker,*  who  fused  the  sulphides  of  mercury  and  antimony 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  syntheses  of  chmabar  involve 
the  solubility  of  mercuric  sulphide  in  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides 
or  sulphydrates.*  On  this  subject,  apart  from  synthetic  considerar 
tions,  there  is  a  copious  Uterature,  and  the  earlier  observations  are 
by  no  means  concordant.  Even  the  recent  data  appear  to  be  often 
contradictory.  De  Koninck,  for  instance,  as  already  cited,  found 
that  the  sulphide  was  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphydrates;  but  according 
to  G.  F.  Becker,**  this  statement  is  true  only  for  cold  solutions.  Mer- 
curic sulphide,  heated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphydrate  on  the 
water  bath,  dissolves,  doubtless  forming  a  double  salt  of  the  formula 
HgS.TiNaaS.  Salts  of  this  type  must  be  produced  whenever  mei^ 
curie  sulphide  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  Ditto's  re- 
searches have  told  us  something  of  their  nature.    The  solubility  of 

I  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  14, 1894,  p.  114. 

<  Annales  Soc.  g6ol.  Belgiquc,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  xzv. 

»  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  498. 

*  Cited  by  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  p.  110,  from  Chem.  News,  vol.  42, 1880,  p.  196. 

*  According  to  G.  A.  Binder  (Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  12, 1892,  p.  332),  even  distilled  water,  acting  on  cinnabar 
for  five  weeks  at  90**,  will  dissolve  traces  of  the  mineral. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33,  1887,  p.  199.  In  detail,  with  fall  summaries  of  earlier  work,  In  Mon. 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  chapter  15.  Also,  preliminary,  in  Eighth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey, 
pt.  2, 1889,  p.  985. 
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the  mercuric  sulphide  manifestly  depends  upon  considerations  of 
temperature^  pressure,  concentration,  and  the  nature  of  the  solutions 
employed,  whether  neutral  salts,  sulphydrates,  or  polysulphides. 
That  mercuric  sulphide  is  precipitated  again  by  dilution  has  been 
shown  by  various  observers,  and  Becker*  reports  admixtures  of 
metallic  mercury  in  the  sulphide  thus  thrown  down.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  possible  explanation  of  the  frequent  association  of  free 
mercury  and  the  black  metacinnabarite,  although  relief  of  pressure 
may  be  in  some  cases  the  equivalent  of  dilution  as  a  precipitant. 
Organic  matter,  also,  is  a  probable  agent  of  reduction,  by  which  the 
metal  is  Hberated.  Bituminous  substances,  such  as  idriaUte,  nap- 
alite,  etc.,  are  commonly  associated  with  cinnabar;  and  at  the  Phoenix 
mine  in  Califomia  an  inflammable  gas  issuing  from  cracks  in  the 
rocks  was  found  by  W.  H.  Melville'  to  have  the  following  com- 
position: 

Compaaition  of  gas  at  Phoenix  mine. 

COj 0.74 

CH4 61.49 

N2 31.44 

O3 6.33 

100.00 

The  hydrocarbon  CH^,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  first  member  of 
the  paraflSn  series,  to  which  some  bitumens  belong.  Becker  ^  has 
shown  that  hydrocarbons  will  precipitate  mercuric  sulphide  from  its 
alkaline  solutions,  first,  probably,  as  metacinnabarite,  which  is  after- 
wards slowly  transformed  into  cinnabar.  Another  suggestion,  due  to 
A.  Schrauf,*  who  has  studied  the  occurrence  of  mercury  ores  in  Idria, 
is  that  the  metal  may  be  hberated  by  the  direct  dissociation  of  cin- 
nabar vapor.  He  also  ascribes  the  formation  of  some  metacinnaba- 
rite to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  native  mercury.  Here 
again  we  are  reminded  that  the  same  point  may  be  reached  by  more 
than  one  road. 

According  to  Becker,'  the  chief  deposits  of  mercurial  ores  are  all 
in  the  neighborhood  of  igneous  rocks,  from  wliich,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, they  were  originally  derived.  The  deep-seated  granites,  in 
his  opinion,  form  the  principal  source  of  the  mercury.  The  ore 
bodies  in  some  cases  fill  fissures,  fractures,  or  cavities  in  rocks,  the 
latter  being  conunonly  of  sedimentary  character;  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  cinnabar  forms  impregnations  in  sandstone  or  limestone. 

1  Am.  Jour.  80L,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33,  1887,  p.  199. 
t  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  373. 

•  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1892,  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  1893,  p.  139. 

« Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  4X,  1892,  pp.  383,  396.    Sohrauf  gives  many  citations  of  litera- 
ture relative  to  mercury,  and  especially  to  the  mines  of  Idria. 

•  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  and  also,  briefly.  In  Mineral  Resonooes  U.  S.  for  1892,  p.  139. 
In  the  monograph,  Beolcer  has  summed  up  the  conditions  at  all  important  localities  as  known  in  1887. 
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The  ores  are  commonly  associated  with  pyrite  or  marcaate,  sulp'nur, 
calcite,  barite,  gypsum,  opal,  quartz,  and  other  secondary  minerals, 
and  show  distinct  evidence  that  they  have  been  brought  up  from 
below  in  solution.^  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  evidence  of 
hydrous  or  solfataric  origm  is  veiy  clear.  A.  liversidge,'  for  ex- 
ample, reports  mercury  and  mercuric  sulphide  in  hot-spring  deposits 
near  Ohaiawai,  New  Zealand;  and  in  3,403  grams  of  a  sinter  from 
Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada,  Becker  and  Melville*  found  0.0070 
gram  of  HgS.  In  Becker's  opinion  alkaline  solutions  containing 
sulphides  are  the  natural  solvents  of  the  mercurial  compounds; 
although  y.  Spirek^  describing  the  deposits  at  Monte  Amiata,  Tus- 
cany, suggests  that  the  mercury  was  first  dissolved  as  sulphate  and 
precipitated  later  by  alkaline  polysulphides.  For  this  supposition 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  positive  evidence.  At  Idiia  A.  Schrauf 
found  no  indications  of  the  existence  of  alkaline  thermal  springs — 
a  bit  of  negative  testimony  which  may  or  may  not  be  important.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  that  the  mercurial  solutions  have 
been  the  same  at  all  localities.  In  fact,  they  must  have  varied  both 
in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  they  came  to  the  surface.  Even  the  differences  in  the  rocks 
through  which  the  solutions  travel  would  modify  their  properties. 

ZINC  AND  CADMIUM. 

Zinc,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  chapter, 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  rocks,  and  it  also  occurs  in  minute  propor- 
tions in  sea  water.  Cadmium  is  found  associated  with  zinc,  and 
the  very  rare  metals  gallium  and  indium  are  also  obtained  from  zinc 
ores.® 

1  In  addition  to  Becker's  monograph,  see  J.  A.  Phillips,  Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  35, 1879,  p.  900; 
and  J.  Le  Conte  and  W.  B.  Rising,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  23,  on  Sulphur  Bank,  Galifonda. 
Le  Conte  (idem,  vol.  25, 1883,  p.  421)  has  discussed  the  deposits  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  See  also, 
on  Califomian  quicksilver  ores,  W.  Foistner,  Eng.  and  MIn.  Jour.,  vol.  78, 1904,  p.  385, 426;  and  In  BulL 
No.  27,  California  State  Mining  Bureau.  Wendebom  (Berg-  u.  htlttenm.  Zeitung,  vol.  63, 1004,  p.  274)  has 
described  mercury  deposits  in  Oregon;  and  O.  F.  Monckton  (Tians.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (British),  vol.  27, 
1904,  p.  403)  those  of  British  Columbia.  For  a  recent  study  of  the  mercury  mines  at  Mount  Avala,  Servia, 
see  H.  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  vol.  14, 1006,  p.  245.  For  an  account  of  the  mines  at  Almaden, 
Spain,  see  H.  Kuss,  Annales  des  mines,  7th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1878,  p.  80.  On  Huancavelica,  Peru,  see  A.  F. 
Umlauff,  Bol.  Cuerpo  Ingcn.  minas  Peru,  No.  7, 10O4.  F.  Eatzer  (Berg-  u.  hdttenm.  Jahrbudi,  vol.  55, 
1907,  p.  145)  has  described  the  mercury  deposits  of  Bosnia.  A  list  of  the  principal  merairy  deposits  of 
the  world,  by  L.  Demaret,  is  given  in  Annales  des  mines  de  Belglqne,  vol.  9, 1904,  p.  35. 

*  Jour.  Roy.  8oc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  11,  p.  262.  See  also  J.  Park,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  voL  38, 
1004,  p.  27.  Park  cites  another  memoir  by  A.  P.  Orlffiths,  in  Trans.  New  Zealand  liost.  Mln.  Rng.,  vol.  2, 
p.  48.  A  later  report  by  J.  M.  Bell  and  E .  de  C.  Clarke  is  in  BulL  New  Zealand  Geol.  Survey  No.  8, 1909, 
p.  87. 

sMon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  844. 

« Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1897,  p.  369;  idem,  1902,  p.  207.  Splrek  gives  references  to  other  literature 
concerning  Monte  Amlata.  See  also  R.  Rosenlecher,  Zeitschr.  prekt.  Oeologie,  1894,  p.  337,  on  this  and 
other  Tuscan  dex>osits.    On  the  mines  of  VaUaltarSagron,  see  A.  Rzehak,  Idem,  1905,  p.  325. 

»  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  41, 1802,  p.  379. 

•  On  the  occurrence  of  gallium,  indium,  germanium,  and  other  rare  metals  in  fine  blende,  see  O.  rxbaln 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  149, 1909,  p.  602. 
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Although  native  zinc  has  been  several  times  reported,  its  existence 
is  doubtful.  None  of  the  occurrences  is  completely  authenticated. 
The  fundamental  ore  of  zinc  is  the  sulphide,  ZnS,  known  as  sphal- 
erite, blende,  or  black-jack  when  crystallized  in  the  isometric  system, 
or  as  wurtzite  when  it  is  hexagonal.  Cadmium  is  found  almost 
exclusively  as  the  sulphide,  CdS,  or  greenockite,  which  is  also  hex- 
agonal.^ Many  massive  blendes  are  really  mixtures  of  sphalerite 
and  wurtzite.'  The  rare  mineral  voltzite  is  an  oxysulphide  of  zinc, 
4ZnS.ZnO. 

Sphalerite,  wurtzite,  and  greenockite  have  all  been  prepared  syn- 
thetically, and  wurtzite  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace 
product.'  According  to  H.  de  Senarmont,*  sphalerite  is  formed  when 
zinc  solutions  are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide — a  method  which  was  also  employed  by  H.  Baubigny.* 
J.  Durocher^  prepared  sphalerite  by  heating  zinc  chloride  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Cadmium  chloride  treated  in  the 
same  way  gave  greenockite. 

By  fusing  precipitated  cadmium  sulphide  with  potassium  carbon- 
ate and  sulphur  E.  Schuler^  obtained  crystals  of  greenockite.  This 
observation  has  since  been  verified  by  R.  Schneider.*  H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  and  H.  Troost®  fused  zinc  sulphate,  calcium  fluoride, 
and  barium  sulphide  together,  and  produced  crystals  of  wurtzite. 
With  cadmium  sulphate  greenockite  was  formed.  They  also  obtained 
wurtzite  by  passing  hydrogen  over  red-hot  zinc  sulphide.  The  latter 
was  decomposed,  forming  zinc  vapor  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  which 
reacted  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  apparatus  to  produce  the  crystal- 
line mineral.  Wurtzite  and  greenockite  were  prepared  by  T.  Sidot*® 
when  zinc  or  cadmium  oxide  was  heated  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur.  In 
another  paper  ^^  he  states  that  amorphous  zinc  sulphide,  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  of  sulphur  dioxide,  crystallizes  into 
wurtzite.  P.  Hautefeuille"  heated  zinc  and  cadmium  sulphide 
under  a  layer  of  powdery  alumina;  the  two  compounds  volatilized 
and  were  redeposited  on  the  surface  of  the  alumina  as  wurtzite  or 
greenockite.  He  also  found  that  blende,  heated  to  redness,  was 
transformed   into   wurtzite.     R.   Lorenz"   obtained   wurtzite    and 

1  A  basic  carbonate  of  cadmium  and  the  crystallized  oxide,  CdO,  are  recently  discovered  minerals. 

•  See  J.  NoelUng,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  220. 

s  See  W.  Stahl,  Berg-  u.  battenm.  Zeitong,  1888,  p.  207;  II.  Fdrstner,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Kin.,  vol.  6, 1881, 
p. 363;  and  II.  Traube,  Neues  Johrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  9, 1894,  p.  151. 

*  Gompt.  Rend.,  vol.  82, 1851,  p.  400.    The  description  of  the  process  is  very  vague. 

*  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  mindnaux,  p.  28. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  825. 

»  Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  87, 1853,  p.  34. 

*  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  140. 1873,  p.  391. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62, 1881,  p.  920. 
w  Idem,  vol.  62, 1866,  p.  999. 

u  Idem,  vol."63, 1866,  p.  188. 
MIdem,  vol.  93, 1881,  p.  824. 
>•  Ber.  Deutscb.  cbem.  Oesell.,  vol.  24, 1891,  p.  1501 , 
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greenocldte  by  acting  on  the  vapor  of  zinc  or  cadmium  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide.     This  process  recalls  that  of  Deville  and  Troost. 

Two  hydrochemical  processes  have  also  yielded  greenocldte.  C. 
Oeitner^  heated  metallic  cadmium  with  sulphurous  acid  to  200^  in 
a  sealed  tube.  A  mixture  of  amorphous  and  crystalline  sulphide  was 
deposited.  A.  Ditte*  found  that  amorphous  cadmium  sulphide  could 
be  dissolved  in  ammonium  sulphydrate,  especially  at  a  temperature 
of  60®.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  greenocldte  and  free  sulphur  were 
formed. 

For  geological  purposes  these  syntheses  of  blende  and  wurtzite  are 
very  su^estive.  Blende  is  formed  at  relatively  low  temperatures, 
and  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  transformed  into  the  hexagonal 
modification.  An  ore  body  containing  wurtzite  is  therefore,  prob- 
ably, a  product  of  relatively  high  temperatures.  What  these  tem- 
peratures are  and  at  what  temperatures  the  transformation  takes 
place  remain  to  be  determined.  The  hydrochemical  syntheses  of 
blende,  furthermore,  are  paralleled  by  certain  natural  occurrences  of 
the  mineral.  G.  Bischof,'  for  example,  mentions  a  sinter,  formed 
within  historical  times  in  an  old  lead  mine,  which  contained  37.57  per 
cent  of  ZnS.  It  was  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  decaying 
wood  upon  the  zinc-bearing  mine  waters.  In  North  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, H.  A.  Wheeler*  found  massive  blende  embedded  in  lignite, 
where  it  had  evidently  been  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  organic 
matter  upon  other  zinc  compounds.  C.  R.  Keyes**  speaks  of  blende 
crystals,  one-fourth  inch  across,  which  had  grown  on  iron  nails 
immersed  in  a  mine  water  during  fifteen  years.  W.  P.  Jenney*  also 
refers  to  the  deposition  of  crystallized  blende  on  the  walls  of  a  tunnel 
which  had  been  closed  and  flooded  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Some 
crystals  were  deposited  on  the  pick  marks  left  by  the  miners. 

Zinc  sulphide  is  also  known  in  nature  as  a  chemical  precipitate. 
In  workings  at  Galena,  Kansas,  large  cavities  have  been  found,  filled 
with  a  white  mud  which  consisted  of  nearly  pure  zinc  sulphide 
mingled  with  acid  water.^  Evidently  the  zinc  had  been  dissolved, 
probably  by  the  oxidation  of  blende,  and  then  thrown  down  again, 
either  by  sulphureted  waters  or  by  organic  matter.  Natural  solu- 
tions of  zinc  sulphate  exist  in  the  region  around  Joplin,  and  have 
already  been  described  in  previous  portions  of  this  volume.'     An 

1  Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  129, 1864,  p.  350. 
•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  402. 

•  Lehrbuch  der  chemlschen  und  physQcaUschen  Oeologie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  559. 

<  Trans.  Acad.  Bel.  St.  Louis,  vol.  7, 1895,  p.  123.  Other  associations  of  sphalerite  with  coal,  also  In 
Missouri,  arc  mentioned  by  W.  P.  Jenney,  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.  ,vol.  33,  1903,  p.  460. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  611. 
-Idem,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  470. 

T  Described  by  J.  D.  Robertson,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  40, 1800,  p.  160;  and  by  M.  W.  lies  aad  J.  D. 
Hawkins,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  49, 1800,  p.  499. 
a  Bee  ante,  p.  177. 
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occurrence  of  sphalerite  as  a  primary  mineral  in  granite  has  been 
reported  by  E.  Rimann.^ 

The  oxidized  compounds  of  zinc,  as  natural  minerals^  are  fairly 
numerous.     The  following  species  are  especially  noteworthy: 

Zincite ZnO. 

Gahnite^ ZnAla04. 

Franklinite' ZnFe204. 

Chalcophanite' ZnO.2MnO2.2H2O. 

Smithfionite ZnCO,. 

Hydrozincite ZnCO,.2Zn02H3. 

Willemite' Zn3Si04. 

Calamine Zn2H2Si05. 

CHnohedrite ZnCaHjSiOj. 

HaidyBtonite ZnCajSijOy. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  phosphates,  hopeite^  and  kehoeite; 
the  arsenates,  adamite,  kdttigite,  and  veszelyite;  descloizite,  a  vana- 
date of  lead  and  zinc;  and  the  sulphates,  goslarite  and  zincaluminite. 
Jeffersonite  is  a  zinc^bearing  pyroxene,  and  danalite  is  a  sihcate  plus 
sulphide,  of  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  and  glucinum.  None  of  these 
species  need  further  mention  except  goslarite,  ZnSO^.THjO,  which  is 
the  compound  of  zinc  existing  in  mine  waters  and  in  zinciferous 
springs.  When  zinc  is  removed  from  an  ore  body  by  solution,  it  is 
carried  in  this  form. 

Zincite,  the  natural  oxide  of  zinc,  is  well  known  as  a  furnace  prod- 
uct, and  it  has  also  been  repeatedly  synthetized.*  According  to  A. 
Daubr6e,'  when  zinc  chloride  and  water  vapor  act  upon  lime  at  a  red 
heat,  zincite  is  formed.  Ferri&'es  and  Dupont^  obtained  it,  at  a 
similar  temperature,  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  zinc  chloride  alone. 
By  heating  the  amorphous  oxide  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  T. 
Sidot*  was  able  to  effect  its  crystallization.  A.  Goi^eu*  prepared 
the  mineral  by  several  processes,  one  of  which  consisted  in  the  gradual 
calcination  of  zinc  sulphate  or  nitrate.  In  this  case  better  results 
were  obtained  when  an  alkaline  sulphate  was  mingled  with  the  zinc 
salt.  Zincite  was  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  zinc  fluoride  and 
potassium  fluoride  was  strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  steam. 

The  zinc  spinels,  gahnite  and  franldinite,  have  also  been  arti- 
ficially prepared.    J.  J.  Ebelmen*®  obtained  gahnite  by  fiising  a 

1  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1910,  p.  123. 

*  The  formuIsB  here  given  are  ideaL    Part  of  the  sine  la  commonly  replaced  by  manganese  or  Iron. 

*  Troostite  is  a  maoganlferons  wlUemite. 

*  For  a  synthesis  of  hqpelte,  see  C.  Frledel  and  E.  Barasln,  BulL  800.  mtn.,  toL  2, 1879,  p.  163. 

»  See  H.  Traabe,  Neaes  Jahrb.,  BelL  Bd.  9, 1894, p.  151;  and  H.  Ries,  Am.  lour. 8cL,3d  ser.,yol.  48, 1894, 
p.  266; on  slncite  as  a  fdmaoe  product  See  also  1.  T.  Condell  and  A.  Hutchinson,  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  9, 1892, 
p.  5.  L.  Bourgeois  (Reproduction  artlflcielle  des  mindraux)  cites  other  examples,  and  so,  too,  docs  Ries. 
Bourgeois  also  mentions  syntheses  by  Beoquerel  and  Regnault,  but  his  refereooes  are  erroneous  and  T  can 
not  verify  them. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol  39, 1854,  p.  135. 
r  See  Bourgeois,  op.  cit,  p.  66. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  69, 1869,  p.  201. 

*  Idem,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  120. 

»  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  83, 1851,  p.  84. 

101381^— Bull.  491—11 41 
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mixture  of  alumina,  zinc  oxide,  and  boron  trioxide.  When  ferric  oxide 
was  used  in  place  of  alumina,  franklinite  was  formed.  By  vapor- 
izing aluminum  chloride  and  zinc  chloride  over  lime  at  a  red  heat,  A. 
Daubr6e^  prepared  gahnite;  and  franklinite  was  similarly  produced 
by  using  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  zinc.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville 
and  H.  Caron'  obtained  gahnite  by  vaporizing  a  mixture  of  zinc 
and  aluminum  fluorides  in  presence  of  boric  oxide.  A.  Stelzner' 
found  gahnite,  with  f ayaUte,  in  the  walls  of  a  muffle  of  a  zinc  furnace 
at  Freiberg,  where  it  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  vapors 
upon  the  clay  siUcates.  In  another  similar  case,  H.  Schuize  and 
Stelzner*  report  the  formation  of  willemite  and  tridymite.  The 
occurrence  of  crystaUized  willemite  in  a  fujnace  slag  has  also  been 
recorded  by  W.  M.  Hutchings.*  ' 

According  to  A.  Daubrfie,*  willemite  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sihcon  tetrachloride  upon  zinc  oxide  at  a  red  heat.  This,  how- 
ever, was  denied  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,*  who  found  that  willem- 
ite was  decomposed  by  silicon  chloride.  It  is  formed  when  silicon 
fluoride  acts  upon  zinc  oxide,  and  also  by  the  action  of  zinc  fluoride 
upon  heated  siUca.  A.  Gorgeu^  produced  willemite  by  two  proc- 
esses. First,  zinc  sulphate,  calcined  with  an  alkaline  sulphate  and 
silica,  yields  willemite  and  tridymite.  Secondly,  the  mineral  is  formed 
when  zinc  chloride  is  fused  with  silica  in  presence  of  steam. 

By  heating  metallic  zinc  with  seltzer  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
100°,  L.  Bourgeois*  obtained  crystals  of  smithsonite.  G.  Bischof* 
cites  a  number  of  instances  in  which  zinc  carbonate  has  formed  as  a 
deposit  from  natural  waters. 

In  nature,  zinc  ores  occur  under  a  variety  of  conditions — ^in  true 
metalliferous  veins,  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  a  sedimentary  origin.  In  some  cases  they  form  meta- 
somatic  replacements  of  limestone.  Percolating  solutions  of  zinc, 
permeating  limestones,  would  necessarily  react  upon  the  latter,  the 
zinc  being  deposited  as  carbonate  in  place  of  the  removed  lime  com- 
pounds.   Pseudomorphs  of  smithsonite  after  calcite  are  well  known. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  evidence  was  adduced  showing 
that  zinc  was  present,  albeit  in  small  amounts,  in  Archean  rocks^ 
from  which  it  may  be  concentrated.  It  is  also  found  in  diffused 
traces  in  many  sedimentary  rocks.     L.  Dieulaf ait "  detected  zinc  in 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 1854,  p.  136. 
>  Idem,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  766. 

*  Neuen  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1882,  p.  170. 

*  Idem,  pt.  1, 1881,  p.  120. 

*  Oeol.  Mag.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  7, 1890,  p.  31. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1861,  p.  1304. 
» Idem,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  120. 

*  Reproduction  artiflclelle  des  mln6raux,  p.  144. 

*  Lehrbnch  der  chemJscben  und  physUcaUschen  Oeologle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  fiSl. 
M  Compt.  Bend.,  vol.  90, 1880,  p.  1673,  and  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  70. 
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hundreds  of  samples  of  Jurassic  limestone  from  central  France.  J.  D. 
Robertson^  found  it,  with  lead  and  copper,  in  the  limestones  of  Mis- 
souri, and  J.  B.  Weems^  determined  lead  and  zinc  in  the  limestones 
and  dolomites  of  the  Dubuque  region,  Iowa.  The  average  of  nine 
samples  analyzed  by  Weems  gave  0.00326  per  cent  Pb  and  0.00029 
per  cent  Zn.  Robertson's  figures  are  as  follows  for  six  Silurian  mag- 
nesian  limestones  and  seven  limestones  from  the  ^* Lower"  Carbon- 
iferous; they  are  stated  in  percentages. 

Lead,  zinc,  and  copper  in  limestones. 


Silurian. 


Lower  Carboniferous. 


Lead... 

Zinc 

Copper. 


Trace  to  0.00156 
0.00016  to  0.01536 
0.00040  to  0.00256 


Trace  to  0.00346 
Trace  to  0.00265 
Trace  to  0. 00880 


Small  as  these  proportions  are,  they  are  sufficient  fco  account  for 
the  formation  of  the  ore  bodies  in  the  regions  studied.  In  each  region 
a  comparatively  moderate  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  country 
rocks  would  supply  the  ores  contained  in  the  known  deposits.* 

Similar  results  to  those  of  Weems  and  Robertson  were  obtained 
by  A.  M.  Finlayson*  in  his  study  of  the  British  lead  and  zinc  deposits. 
These  metals  were  found  in  the  country  rocks  in  quantities  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude,  and  were  more  abundant  in  the  granites 
than  in  the  limestones.  Finlayson  regards  the  metals  as  having  been 
brought  up  in  solution  from  below,  in  waters  which  contained  alka- 
line sulphides  and  also  fluorine.  The  order  of  deposition  of  the  vein 
minerals  was  chalcopyrite,  first,  then  fluorite,  blende,  galena,  and 
finally  pyrite. 

This  association  of  sphalerite  with  other  sulphides  is  very  general, 
so  much  so  that  economic  geologists  usually  consider  lead  and  zinc 
together.  In  the  famous  ore  bodies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  two 
ores  are  rarely  found  quite  apart,  although  in  one  locahty  zinc  may 
predominate,  while  lead  is  the  chief  thing  of  value  in  another.  Cal- 
cite,  dolomite,  and  sometimes  fluorite  or  barite  are  frequent  com- 
panions of  the  ores,  and  bituminous  matter  is  often  present  also.  By 
alteration  of  sphalerite,  surface  deposits  of  calamine  and  smithsonite 
are  formed,  just  as  oxidized  ores  are  developed  above  bodies  of  copper 
sulphide.  Secondary  crystallizations  of  sphalerite  are  also  common 
where  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate,  formed  near  the  top  of  an  ore  body, 
have  percolated  downward  and  been  reduced  to  sulphide  again.     It 

1  Missouri  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  7, 1894,  pp.  479-481. 

s  cited  by  B.  Calvin  and  H.  F.  Bain,  Iowa  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  10, 1900,  p.  566. 

•  See  T.  C.  Chamberlln,  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  4, 1882,  pp.  367-653,  and  A.  Winslow,  Missouri  OooL 
Survey,  vols.  6  and  7,  especially  vol.  7, 1804,  p.  467,  etc, 

*  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soo.,  voL  66, 1910,  p.  299. 
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is  highly  probable  that  pyiite  or  marcasite  may  react  upon  the  zinc- 
bearing  solutions  and  aid  in  the  regeneration  of  the  sphalerite.  Some 
experiments  by  H.  N.  Stokes/  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  have  shown  the  possibility  of  such 
reactions.  Pyrite  and  marcasite  heated  to  180°  with  solutions  of  zinc 
salts  and  alkaline  carbonates  actually  yield  zinc  sulphide.  Sphalerite 
sometimes  occurs  in  stalactitic  forms,  which  could  be  deposited  only 
from  solutions.  The  calamine  and  smithsonite  are  sometimes  pure  and 
crystalline,  sometimes  quite  impure  and  earthy.  The  so-<^alled  ' '  tal- 
low clays"  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  zinc-bearing  clays,  probably 
n[iixtures  of  aluminous  siUcates  with  calamine,  and  they  contain  from 
4  or  5  per  cent  up  to  56  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide.^  Similar  clays,  from  an 
ore  body  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  were  analyzed  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.' 

On  the  sedimentary  lead  and  zinc  ores  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
there  is  a  copious  literature,  with  much  discussion  about  genetic  prob- 
lems. Some  authorities  derive  the  ores  from  ascending,  heated 
waters;  some  find  their  proximate  sources  in  the  adjacent  limestones, 
and  others  trace  them  still  further  back  to  Archean  rocks,  or  argue 
that  the  zinc  and  lead  were  deposited  with  the  sediments  from  solu- 
tion in  the  Silurian  ocean.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  ores  were 
deposited  from  solution,  which  is  the  essential  fact  for  the  geochem- 
ist  to  consider.* 

The  zinc  mines  at  Franklin  and  Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey,  are  of 
a  different  type  from  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  being  indeed 
unique.     Here  zincite,  franklinite,  and  willemite,  ores  which  are  rare 

1  Eoon.  Oeology»  vol.  2»  1907,  p.  17.  See  also  the  work  of  Anthon,  SchOrmaim,  and  othecs,  already  cited 
on  p.  612,  ante. 

*  See  W.  H.  Seamon,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  39, 1890,  p.  38;  and  J.  C.  Branner,  Ann.  Rept.  QeoL 
Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  5, 1892,  pp.  »-34.  Both  authors  give  analyses,  and  other  analyses  by  T.  li.  Chatard 
and  H.  N.  Stokes  can  be  found  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  361, 362.  A  stanilar  clay  from. 
Bertha,  Virginia,  with  12.1  percent  ZnO,  was  described  by  B.  H.  Heyward,  Chem.  News,  vol.  44, 1881,  p.  207. 

*  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  12, 1886,  p.  603. 

<  For  data  concerning  these  deposits,  see  J.  D.  Whitney,  Rept.  OeoL  Survey  Wisoooain,  vol.  1,  chapter  6, 
1862;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  4,  1882,  pp.  367-nS53;  W.  P.  Blake,  BulL  Geol.  Boc 
America,  vol.  5, 1893,  p.  25;  U.  S.  Grant,  Bull.  Wisconsin  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  No.  9, 1908,  and  BulL 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  260, 1905,  p.  305;  £.  £.  EUis,  idem,  p.  310;  A.  G.  Leonard,  Iowa  GeoL  Survey,  voL 
6, 1897,  pp.  1^-65;  and  Am.  Geologist,  voL  16, 1905,  p.  288;  H.  F.  Bain,  Bull,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  225, 
1904,  p.  202;  A.  Whislow,  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vols.  6  and  7, 1804,  and  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1863,  p.  613; 
J.  D.  Robertson,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  15,  1895,  p.  235;  Bain,  Van  Hiae,  and  Adams,  Twenty-aeoond  Ann. 
Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1902,  p.  23;  W.  P.  Jenney,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22, 1894,  pp. 
171, 642;  E.  Hedburg,  idem,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  379;  J.  C.  Branner,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  voL5, 
1892,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  572;  G.  I.  Adams,  idem,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  163;  BoD. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213,  1903,  p.  187,  and  Prof.  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  24, 1904;  W.  S.  T.  Smith, 
BuU.  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  196,  and  A.  Keith,  BuU.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  235»  1904,  p.  206. 
See  also  W.  H.  Case,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22, 1894,  p.  511,  on  the  sine  ores  of  BerUia,  VtaKinia. 
8.  F.  Emmons  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22,  1894,  p.  83)  briefly  dii^nnsses  the  origin  of  sine  ores, 
and  80  too  does  C.  R.  Van  Hise  hi  his  Treatise  on  metamorphism,  Mon.  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904, 
pp.  1 125-1158.  A  sine  deposit  in  Nevada  is  described  by  Bain,  Bull.  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  No.  285, 1906,  p.  16& 
other  recent  publications  are  by  £.  Haworth  and  others,  Kansas  Univ.  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  8, 1904;  £.  R. 
Buckley  and  H.  A.  Buehler,  Missouri  Bur.  GeoL  and  Mines,  2d  ser.,  voL  4, 1906;  H.  F.  Bain,  BulL  U.  S. 
GeoL  Survey  No.  294, 1907;  T.  L.  Watson,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  March,  1906.  See  also  Bain,  Bull. 
Wisconsin  GeoL  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  No.  19,  1907.  On  the  genesis  of  the  Osark  deposits,  see  C.  R.  Keyes, 
Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mhi.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  119. 
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minerals  elsewhere,  are  most  abimdant,  while  blende  is  present  only 
in  insignificant  quantities.  The  ore  bodies  occur  in  crystalline  lime- 
stone,  in  contact  with  gneiss,  and  the  limestone  is  pierced  by  numer- 
ous granitic  dikes.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  character  of  the  ores 
and  their  mineralogical  associations,  that  they  were  formed  by  con- 
tact metamorphism.  A  bed  of  limestone  containing  calamine  and 
smithsonite,  together  with  other  impurities,  might  be  expected  to 
change,  by  thermal  metamorphosis,  into  just  such  a  formation  as  that 
at  Franklin.  The  smithsonite  would  yield  zdncite,  the  willemite 
might  be  formed  from  calamine,  and  the  franklinite  and  gahnite,  with 
other  spinels,  could  develop  exactly  as  members  of  the  spinel  group 
develop  in  ordinary  limestones.  This  hypothesis  needs  verification, 
but  it  is  plausible  and  simple.  In  southwestern  New  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  W.  P.  Blake,*  zinc  ores  occur  in  a  contact-metamorphosed 
limestone;  but  blende  is  the  principal  mineral.  Blake,  however,  is 
inclined  to  correlate  thi3  deposit  with  that  at  Franklin,  notwith- 
standing their  differences.' 

IjEAD. 

Although  lead  is  one  of  the  commoner  heavy  metals,  native  lead  is 
exceediogly  rare.  It  is  known,  however,  from  several  locaUties,  but 
it  is  always  of  secondary  origin,  a  product  of  reduction.* 

The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  the  normal  sulphide,  galena,  PbS. 
AUied  to  this  are  the  rare  selenide,  clausthaUte,  and  altaite,  the  cor- 
responding telluride.^  The  synthetic  preparation  of  galena  has  been 
effected  by  various  methods,  both  wet  and  dry.  J.  Durocher^ 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  lead  chloride  at  a 
red  heat.  Any  other  salt  of  lead  would  probably  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Even  the  siUcate  of  lead  contained  in  glass,  according  to 
T.  Sidot,*  when  heated  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  yields  galena.  F. 
Stolba'  produced  crystals  of  the  sulphide  by  heating  the  amorphous 
compound  to  dull  redness  with  chalk.  F.  de  Marigny*  produced 
galena  by  fusing  litharge  with  iron  pyrites  and  starch.  F.  Roesder* 
crystallized  both  galena  and  clausthalite  from  solution  in  molten 

1  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1885,  p.  187. 

s  For  data  regarding  the  Franklin  region,  see  F.  L.  Nason,  Aon.  Kept.  State  Geologist,  New  Jersey,  1890, 
p.  25;  and  J.  F.  Kemp,  Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sd.,  vol.  13, 1883,  p.  76.  Kemp  gives  references  to  earUer 
Uterature.    See  also  J.  E.  Wolfl,  Boll.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  214. 

s  A.  Haml)erg  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  253)  has  suggested  that  at  Harstig,  Sweden,  the 
lead  was  reduced  by  arsenlous  oxide. 

<  Nagyagite  is  a  sulphotellnrlde  of  lead,  gold,  and  antimony.  Naumannite,  lehrbacfatte,  and  soiglte  are 
selenides  of  lead  with  silver,  mercury,  or  copper. 

ft  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  32, 1851,  p.  825.  See  also  A.  Gamot,  dted  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlfl- 
delle  des  mlndraux,  p.  30. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  02, 1866,  p.  999. 
'  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1863,  p.  242. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  58, 1864,  p.  967. 

•  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  9,  1895,  p.  41.  By  passing  selenium  vapor  over  melted  lead  O.  Little 
(Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  112, 1859,  p.  211)  also  produced  the  selenide. 
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lead.  By  distillation  of  a  mixture  containing  lead  oxide,  siQphur, 
and  ammonium  chloride,  E.  Weinschenk*  also  prepared  crystals  of 
galena.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  noted  that  galena  is  not  imcommon 
in  furnace  slags,  and  that  Mayen^on'  has  reported  its  formation  as 
a  product  of  sublimation  in  a  burning  coal  mine. 

The  foregoing  syntheses  of  galena  have  small  geological  signifi- 
cance. In  nature,  the  mineral  appears  to  be  commonly  formed  by 
hydrochemical  reactions,  and  these  can  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory. 
C.  Doelter'  allowed  lead  chloride,  sodiiun  bicarbonate,  and  a  solution 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  water  to  remain  in  a  sealed  tube  at  ordinary 
room  temperature  during  five  months.  Crystals  of  galena  were  thus 
formed.  E.  Weinschenk^  heated  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  with 
ammonium  sulphydrate  to  180^  in  a  sealed  tube  and  also  obtained 
galena.  H.  N.  Stokes*  has  found  that  pyrite  or  marcasite,  heated 
with  a  solution  of  lead  chloride  to  180®,  will  precipitate  lead  sul- 
phide. A.  Daubr6e*  observed  the  formation  of  galena,  together  with 
anglesite  and  phosgenite,  by  the  action  of  the  therpial  waters  of 
Bourbonne-les-Bains  on  metallic  lead.  Lead  sulphide  is  also  known 
in  spring  deposits,^  and  as  a  pseudomorphous  replacement  of  other 
minerals.  W.  Lindgren*  mentions  replacements  of  calcite,  dolomite, 
and  quartz,  and  also  of  orthoclase  and  rhodonite.  W.  H.  Hobbs*  has 
described  secondary  galena  as  a  surface  film  on  cerusite,  formed 
probably  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  latter  mineral. 
That  galena  itself  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  solutions  of 
sodium  sulphide  has  been  shown  by  C.  Doelter.*^  A.  Gautier**  has 
shown  that  galena  is  dissociated  into  its  elements  by  the  action  of 
steam  at  a  red  heat.  AUttle  galena  volatilizes  and  is  redeposited  in 
crystalline  form,  and  some  also  is  converted  into  sulphate.  The  pres- 
ence of  galena  among  the  Vesuvian  sublimates,  mentioned  in  an 
earUer  chapter  of  tl^  volume,  may  be  correlated  with  Gautier's 
observations. 

The  sulphosalts  of  lead  are  numerous,  although,  on  account  of 
their  individual  rarity,  they  have  Uttle  significance  as  ores."     Sarto- 

1  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  489. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  86, 1878,  p.  491. 

»  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  41.  A.  C.  Beoquerel  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 44, 1867,  p.  988),  men- 
tions a  hydrochemical  synthesis  of  galena,  but  too  vaguely  to  warrant  citation  above. 

«  Idem',  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

» Boon.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  22. 

<  Etudes  synthfitiques  de  gdologle  expfirimentalo,  pp.  84, 85. 

T  See,  for  example,  the  sinter  described  by  O.  F.  Becker  and  W.  H.  Melville,  Mon.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey, 
vol.  13, 1888,  p.  344. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min*  Eng.,  vol.  dO,  1900,  p.  578. 

9  Am.  Jcur.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  50, 1895,  p.  121. 

10  Mhi.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  319. 
n  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1465. 

M  Boumonite  and  alldnite,  which  contain  both  lead  and  copper,  have  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
latter  metaL 
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rite,  dufrenoyBite,  guitennanite,  jordanite,  rathite,  and  lengenbachite 
are  sulpharsenides.  Zinkenite,  plagionite,  jamesonite,  semseyite, 
boudangerite,  meneghinite,  geocronite;  kilbrickenite,  and  epiboulan- 
gerite  are  sulphantimonides.  Other  sulphantimonides  of  lead  and 
silver  are  brongniardite,  diaphorite,  freieslebenite,  and  andorite. 
The  sulphobismuthides  are  chiviatite,  rezbanyite,  galenobismutite, 
schirmerite,  cosalite,  schapbachite,  kobellite,  lillianite,  and  beegerite. 
Teallite,  cylindrite,  and  franckeite  are  sulphostannides,  which,  for 
present  purposes,  must  be  classified  under  tin. 

According  to  J.  Foumet,^  zinkenite,  PhSb^S^,  can  be  prepared  by 
fusing  galena  and  stibnite  together  in  proper  proportions.  C.  Doel- 
ter,'  by  heating  antimony,  antimony  trioxide,  and  lead  chloride 
together  in  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  obtained  jamesonite,  PhSb^S^, 
mixed  with  stibnite  and  galena.  By  the  action  of  molten  lead  chlo- 
ride upon  antimony  trisulphide,  H.  Sommerlad'  reproduced  boulan- 
gerite,  PbsSbsSo;  zinkenite;  jamesonite;  warrenite^  (domingite), 
Pb^b4SB;  and  plagionite,  PbsSbgSif.  By  fusing  lead  sulphide  and 
arsenic  trisulphide  together,  he  obtained  sartorite  (scleroclase), 
PbAsjS^,  and  dufrenoysite,  PbjAsjSj.  Whether  any  of  these  syn- 
theses correspond  to  natural  processes  is  questionable.  The  ore  bodies 
in  which  the  minerals  occur  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  most 
cases  from  mineralized  solutions,  or  else  by  pneumatolytic  reactions 
at  temperatures  which  were  not  excessively  high.  Syntheses,  to  be 
geologically  significant,  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  which  nature 
seems  to  have  followed. 

By  oxidation,  carbonation,  etc.,  the  sulphur  compounds  of  lead  are 
transformed  into  other  minerals.  Among  them  are  the  three  oxides, 
massicot,  PbO;  minium,  'Pb,04;  and  plattnerite,  PbO,.  All  these 
have  been  prepared  synthetically  in  crystalline  form,  but  in  most 
cases  by  methods  which  scarcely  resemble  natural  processes.  A.  C. 
Becquerel,"  by  allowing  an  alkaline  solution  of  alumina  or  silica  to  act 
slowly  upon  a  plate  of  lead,  obtained  crystals  of  massicot.  The  lead 
was  siuTounded  by  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  and  Becquerel  attributed  the 
synthesis  to  electrical  action.  It  was  more  probably  a  simple  hydro- 
chemical  process. 

>  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artifldeUB  des  mindraux,  p.  46,  from  Jour,  prakt.  Cbemie,  vol.  2, 
p.  490. 
tZeltachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  40. 

•  Zeitscbr.  anorg.  Cbemie,  Yol.  18,  1886,  p.  430.  Sommerlad'B  results  bave  been  called  in  question  by 
F.  Ducatte  (Tbesis,  Univ.  Paris,  1903)  and  J.  Rondet  (Tbesis,  Univ.  Paris,  1904),  wbo  claim  tbat  tbe  reac- 
tions employed  really  produce  oomptex  chlorinated  sulpbides,  and  not  true  sulphosalts. 

*  According  to  L.  J.  Spencer  (Min.  Mag.,  vol.  14,  1907,  p.  307),  wairenite  is  identical  with  jamesonite. 
W.  T.  Scballer  (Zeitscbr.  Kryst.  Min.,  voL  48, 1911,  p.  562)  regards  it  asa  mixture  of  Jamesonite  and  slnkenite. 

i  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  34, 1853,  p.  29.  See  also,  for  other  researches,  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artifidelle 
des  mindraux,  p.  56.  L.  Michel  (Bull.  Soc.  min.,  voL  13, 1890,  p.  56)  reports  syntheses  of  minium  and 
plattnerite. 
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Lead  carbonate,  cerusite,  PbCO,,  is  a  common  mineral,  produced 
by  the  action  of  carbonated  waters  in  the  upper  levels  of  ore  bodies.^ 
TTiere  are  also  the  basic  hydrocerusite,  Pb,  (OH),  (COg),,  and  the  rare 
dundasite,  a  carbonate  of  aluminum  and  lead.'  Becquerel'  obtained 
crystals  of  cerusite  when  a  solution  of  sodium  and  calcium  carbonate 
acted  gradually  upon  a  plate  of  lead.  E.  Fr£my^  produced  the 
mineral  by  the  slow  diffusion  of  a  carbonate  solution  into  a  lead 
solution  through  a  porous  membrane.  By  some  such  gradual  min- 
gling of  dilute  solutions,  the  natural  cerusite  is  probably  often  formed.^ 
H.  von  Dechen*  has  reported  the  case  of  an  old  mine  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  cerusite,  which  had  been  deposited 
from  solution  Uke  sinter.  A  Lacroix'  has  observed  the  mineral  as 
a  coating  on  old  Roman  coins.  It  is  also  produced  by  metasomatic 
replacement  in  limestones,  and  fossils,  such  as  encrinites,  have  been 
found  completely  transformed  into  cerusite.*  The  rare  chloro- 
carbonate  of  lead,  phosgenite,  PbjCl^CO,,  was  reproduced  by  C, 
Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin*  when  lead  chloride,  lead  carbonate,  and 
water  were  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180^.  It  was  also 
prepared  by  A.  de  Schulten,**  who  allowed  a  filtered  solution  of  lead 
chloride  to  stand  in  a  large  flask  while  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
passed  slowly  through  the  vacant  space  above. 

Cotunnite,  lead  chloride,  PbCl,,  is  found  in  nature  as  a  volcanic 
mineral,  produced  by  sublimation.  F.  Stdber"  reproduced  the  min- 
eral by  this  process,  and  also  obtained  it  in  minute  crystals  from 
simple  solution  in  water  or  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  It  waa  also 
formed  by  A.  C.  Becquerel,"  much  earlier,  by  allowing  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  to  act  upon  galena  during  a 
period  of  seven  years.  The  sulphate,  anglesite,  was  obtained  at  the 
same  time.  The  great  rarity  of  cotunnite  as  a  natural  mineral  is  due 
to  the  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  lead  to  form  basic  salts,  and  the 
basic  chlorides  are  much  more  frequently  found.  Matlockite,  PbjOClj, 
and  mendipite,  PhsO^Cl,,  have  long  been  known.  Schwartzembergite 
is  like  mendipite  in  composition,  but  with  iodine  largely  replaciag 

1  A  large  deposit  of  cerusite  in  the  Terrible  mine,  at  Use,  Colo.,  has  leoently  been  described  by  R.  B. 
Brinsmade,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  83, 1907,  p.  844.  Its  fonnation  b  ascribed  to  the  aetkm  of  desoendlog 
waters. 

«  See  a.  T.  Prior,  Mlneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  14, 1006,  p.  107. 

sLocdt. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63, 1866,  p.  714. 

•  The  syntheses  of  cerusite,  by  3.  RRmoi  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  03, 1881,  p.  1036),  and  of  hydrooennilB,b7 
L.  Bourgeois  (Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  11, 1888,  p.  221),  have  no  relatiflo  to  natonl  processos. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1858,  p.  216. 

T  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  6, 1883,  p.  176. 

•  See  BlOde,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1834,  p.  638. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  175. 
>•  Idem,  vol.  20, 1807  , p.  IM. 

u  Bull.  Acad.  Belgique,  3d  ser.,  vol.  80, 1805,  p.  845. 
»  Oompt.  Rend.,  vol.  34, 1862,  p.  20. 
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chlorine.  Laurionite/  paralaurionite;  penfieldite^  dayiesite,  and  fied- 
lerite  are  oxychlorides  of  lead  which  have  formed  on  ancient  slags  at 
Laurium,  in  Greece.  Caracolite  is  a  double  salt  of  the  composition 
PbOHCl  +  NajSO^.  Percylite,  cumengeite,  and  pseudoboleite  are 
oxychlorides  of  lead  and  copper,  and  boleite  is  similar  in  composition, 
but  with  silver  chloride  as  an  additional  component.' 

Lead  sulphate,  PbS04,  as  the  crystallized  mineral  anglesite,  is  a 
common  oxidation  deriyative  of  galena.  According  to  E.  Jannetaz' 
galena  is  easily  attacked  by  acid  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  such  as 
are  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrite  or  marcasite.  The  associa- 
tion of  galena  with  pyrite,  therefore,  is  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  anglesite.  Its  synthesis  by  Becquerel  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  it  has  also  been  prepared  by  Mac6,*  who  added  a  solution  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  very  slowly  to  one  of  lead  nitrate.  Essentially  the 
same  process  was  successfully  followed  by  E.  Fremy*  and  by  E. 
Masing,'  a  soluble  sulphate  being  allowed  to  diffuse  very  slowly  into 
one  of  a  lead  salt — ^in  Masing's  case  lead  nitrate.  Lead  sulphate, 
although  relatively  insoluble,  is  not  absolutely  so;  it  therefore  can 
be  crystallized,  as  the  syntheses  show,  when  it  is  formed  with  extreme 
slowness  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Conditions  of  the  sort  probably 
attend  the  formation  of  anglesite  in  bodies  of  lead  ore;  but  when  car- 
bonates are  present  in  the  percolating  waters,  cerusite  is  produced 
instead.  The  synthesis  of  anglesite  by  N.  S.  Manross,'  who  obtained 
it  by  fusing  lead  chloride  with  potassium  sulphate,  does  not  seem  to 
correspond  with  any  natural  mode  of  formation. 

Lanarkite  is  a  rare,  basic  sulphate  of  lead,  PbaSOg.'  Caledonite 
and  Unarite  are  basic  sulphates  of  lead  and  copper,  and  plumbojaro- 
site  is  another  basic  sulphate  of  lead  and  ferric  iron.  Leadhillite  is  a 
complex  salt  of  the  formula  PbS04.2PbCO,.Pb(OH),.  At  Granby, 
Missouri,  according  to  W.  M.  Foote,"  it  occurs  as  a  pseudomorph 
after  calcite  and  galena.  In  composition  it  suggests  a  double  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrocerusite  and  anglesite,  in  equimolecular 
proportions.*®  Plumbojarosite,  a  highly  hydrated  sulphate  of  lead 
and  iron,  is  abimdant  in  some  mines  in  Utah. 

1  For  a  synthesis  of  laurionlte,  PbOHCl,  see  A.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  Boo.  min.,  yol.  ao,  lfl07,  p.  180.  On  the 
rare  minerals  of  Laurium,  see  A.  Lacroix  and  De  Schulten,  BuU.  Soc  mln.,  vol.  31, 1906,  p.  70.  OeorKiadteite, 
a  phosphate  and  chloride  of  lead,  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

>  Percylite,  comengeite,  and  boleite  have  been  made  artifloially  by  C.  Friedd,  BoU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  15, 
1892,  p.  96;  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  187;  and  vol.  17, 1804,  p.  6.  See  also,  in  reference  to  these  mloenla,  E.  ICallafd, 
Bull.  Soc  mln.,  vol.  16, 1803,  p.  184,  and  G.  Friedel,  idem,  vol.  20, 1906,  p.  14. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  3, 1876,  p.  310. 
« Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  36, 1853,  p.  825. 

•  Idem,  vol.  68, 1866,  p.  714. 

•  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1880,  p.  4. 

t  Lleblg's  Annalen,  vol.  82, 1852,  p.  348. 

•  For  a  syntheaia  of  lanarkite,  see  A.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  21, 1808,  p.  142. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  60, 1805,  p.  00. 

K  Palmierite,  a  double  sulphate  of  lead  and  potassium,  ia  found  among  the  recent  products  of  fumaroto 
action  at  Vesuvius. 
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Lead  salts  analogous  to  anglesite  are  the  chromate,  crocoite, 
PbCr04;  the  molybdate,  wulfenite,  PbMo04;  and  the  tungstate,  stol- 
zite,  PbWO^.  The  rare  phoenicochroite^  is  a  basic  chromate, 
PhsCr^Og;  vauquelinite  is  a  chromate  and  phosphate,  and  beresoTite 
is  described  as  a  chromate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  equivalent  of  leadhiUite,  for  it  contains  no  water. 

When  sodium  tungstate  is  fused  with  lead  chloride,  according  to 
N.  S.  Manross,'  stolzite  is  formed.  With  sodium  molybdate,  wulfen- 
ite  is  produced;  and  by  fusing  together  potassium  chromate  and 
lead  chloride  he  obtained  crocoite.  The  formation  of  wulfenite  as 
a  furnace  product'  is  probably  duo  to  some  reaction  of  this  kind. 
By  slow  diffusion  of  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  lead  nitrate 
into  one  another  A.  Drevermann  *  obtained  both  crocoite  and  phoeni- 
cochroite.  Cerussite  and  anglesite  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
from  impurities  in  the  reagents.  A.  C.  Becquerel*  allowed  a  gal- 
vanic couple  of  lead  and  platinum  to  act  for  several  years  upon  a 
solution  of  chromic  chloride  and  secured  crystals  which  appeared 
to  be  crocoite.  S.  Meunier"  found  that  phoenicochroite  was  formed 
when  fragments  of  galena  were  immersed  during  six  months  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate.  L.  Bourgeois^  boiled  precipitated 
lead  chromate  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  From  the  hot,  filtered  solu- 
tion crystals  of  crocoite  were  deposited.  Better  results  were  obtained 
when  the  operation  was  conducted  in  a  sealed  tube  at  130^.  Lachaud 
and  Lepierre"  state  that  when  amorphous  lead  chromate  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  it  crystallizes  into  crocoite.  Phoeni- 
cochroite  was  formed  when  lead  chromate  and  sodium  chloride  were 
fused  together.  Both  chromates  were  obtained  by  Lddeking  •  upon 
exposing  to  the  air  during  several  months  a  solution  of  lead  chromate 
in  caustic  potash.  Of  all  these  syntheses,  that  by  Meimier  seems 
best  to  represent  the  probable  natiu'al  processes. 

Three  lead  minerals,  the  chloro-phosphate,  pyromorphite, 
PbgPsOijCl;  the  corresponding  arsenate,  mimetite,  PbgAsjOijCl;  and 
the  vanadium  salt,  vanadinite,  PbgVjOiaCl,  occur  both  independently 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  isomorphous  mixtiu'es.  Endlichite,  for 
example,  is  a  mixture  of  the  arsenic  and  vanadium  compounds,  and 
minerals  intermediate  between  mimetite  and  pyromorphite  are 
common. 

1  Also  called  melanochroite. 

<  Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  82, 1852,  p.  348.    H.  Schultse  (idem,  vol.  126, 1888,  p.  61)  prepared  wulfenite  bi 
the  same  way. 

•  See  J.  F.  L.  Hatumami,  Idem,  vol.  81, 1862,  p.  224. 
« Idem,  vol.  87, 1853,  p.  120;  vol.  89, 1854,  p.  11. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63, 1866,  p.  1. 

•  Idem,  vol.  87, 1878,  p.  656. 

»  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  187. 

•  BuU.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  6, 1891,  p.  230. 

•  Am.  Tour.  Sd.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  44,  p.  57. 
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AU  these  species  have  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  pyromor- 
phite  is  also  known  as  a  furnace  product  in  slag.^  N.  S.  Manross^ 
obtained  pyromorphite  by  fusing  lead  chloride  with  tribasic  sodimn 
phosphate.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron*  fused  lead  phos- 
phate, lead  chloride,  and  sodium  chloride  together  to  produce  pyro- 
morphite, and  L.  Michel*  accomplished  the  same  purpose  by  the 
same  process,  only  omitting  the  conmion  salt.  From  fusions  of  lead 
arsenate  with  lead  chloride  G.  Lechartier^  and  also  Michel  succeeded 
in  reproducing  mimetite.  Vanadinite  was  obtained  by  P.  Haute- 
feuille*  when  vanadic  oxide  was  fused  with  lead  oxide  and  lead 
chloride.  AU  of  these  syntheses,  it  will  be  seen,  are  similar  and  were 
effected  by  fusion,  while  the  natural  occiurences  of  the  minerals  indi- 
cate hydrochemical  reactions.  In  the  case  of  pyromorphite  this 
natural  process  was  simulated  by  H.  Debray,^  who  prepared  pyro- 
morphite by  digesting  lead  pyrophosphate  with  a  solution  of  lead 
chloride  at  250°. 

Other  phosphates,  arsenates,  and  vanadates  containing  lead  and 
sometimes  zinc,  iron,  or  copper  also,  are  plimibogmnmite,  caryinite, 
carminite,  lossenite,  bayldonite,  ecdemite,  beudantite,^  descloizite, 
cuprodescloizite,  brackebuschite,  and  psittacinite.  Bindheimite  is  a 
lead  antimonate,  formed  by  oxidation  from  sulphosalts  of  lead. 
Nadorite,  PbClSbO,,  and  ochrolite,  PbeCljSbaOy,  are  perhaps  of 
similar  origin.  All  of  these  species  are  rare  minerals  and  need  not 
be  considered  further.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lead-bearing 
silicates,  barysilite,  ganomalite,  hyalotekite,  kentrolite,  melanotekite^ 
nasonite,  roeblingite,  and  molybdophyllite.  The  roeblingite,  how- 
ever, from  the  zinc  mines  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  is  unique  in  con- 
taining a  sulphite  molecule  combined  with  the  silicate.  An  artificial 
lead  silicate  from  furnace  slag  has  been  described  by  E.  S.  Dana  and 
S.  L.  Penfield*  and  also  by  H.  A.  Wheeler.*^ 

The  common  association  of  lead  ores  with  those  of  zinc  was  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter.  Blende  and  galena  are 
both  formed  from  solutions,  but  not  always  in  the  same  manner.  By 
differences  in  the  solubility  of  their  oxidation  products  the  two 
metals  are  often  separated  from  each  other,  for  lead  sulphate  is 
slightly  soluble,  while  zinc  sulphate  is  easily  so.  Zinc,  therefore, 
disappears  from  the  upper  portions  of  ore  bodies  much  more  rapidly 

1  J.  J.  NOggenth,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1847,  p.  37. 
s  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  82, 18&2,  p.  348. 
s  Annales  chlm.  pbys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  67, 1863,  p.  451. 
«  Ball.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  133. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  66, 1887,  p.  172. 

•  Idem,  Tol.  77, 1873,  p.  896. 

T  Annates  chim.  pbys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  61, 1861,  p.  443. 
>  Pbosphate,  arsenate,  and  solpbate  of  lead. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  30, 1885,  p.  138. 
M  Idem,  vol.  32, 1886,  p.  272. 
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than  lead,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  so  does  copper.  The  lead  ores 
of  Eureka,  Nevada,  are  regarded  by  J.  S.  Curtis  *  as  the  product  of 
solfataric  action;  those  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  according  to  S.  F. 
Emmons,*  were  deposited  from  descending  solutions,  which  had  gath- 
ered their  metallic  burden  from  neighboring  eruptive  rocks.  In  both 
cases  the  ore  bodies  are  interpreted  as  replacements  in  coimtry  rock. 

TIN.» 

Tin  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals  and  its  ores  are  not  numerous.  Na- 
tive tin  is  occasionally  foimd,  but  never  in  more  than  trifling  quan- 
tities and  in  small  grains.*  The  ore  of  chief  importance  is  the 
dioxide,  cassiterite,  SnO,,  but  several  sidphosalts  are  also  known. 
They  are — 

Stannite CujPeSnS^. 

Teallite » PbSnSa. 

Cylindrite PbjFeSii^SbaS,^. 

Pranckeite PbjFeSnjSbaS^. 

There  is  also  a  very  rare  borate  of  calcium  and  tin,  nordenskiol- 
dine,"  CaSnBjOe,  which  is  interesting  because  it  directly  connects  tin 
with  boron.  The  same  is  true  of  hulsite  and  paigeite,  two  iron-tin 
borates  found  in  Alaska.^  Other  minerals,  especially  those  of  the 
rare  earths,  sometimes  contain  small  amounts  of  tin  as  an  impurity, 
and  the  metal  has  also  been  found  in  zinc  blende.^ 

Cassiterite  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace  product, 
formed  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  tin.  Recent  occiurences  of  this 
kind  are  recorded  by  A.  Arzruni*  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,^®  and  L.  Bour- 
geois" has  identified  the  mineral  in  scoria  from  a  bronze  foundry. 
The  first  synthesis  of  cassiterite  was  performed  by  A.  Daubr6e  "  when 
the  vapor  of  stannic  chloride  was  mixed  with  steam  in  a  red-hot 

>  Mon.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Surrey,  vol.  7, 1884,  chapters  7, 8. 
s  Idem,  vol.  12, 1886,  p.  378. 

>  For  a  paper  on  the  oocturenoe  and  distribution  of  tin,  with  a  bibliography,  see  F.  L.  Hess  and  L.  C 
Graton,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  260, 1904,  p.  160.  A  smmnary  of  tin  localities  is  abo  given  by  W.  P. 
Blake,  in  Mineral  Resources  U.  8.  for  1883-^,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  pp.  £02  et  aeq. 

<  A  recent  discovery  of  native  tin  is  noted  by  E.  S.  Simpson  in  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  West  Australia, 
1809,  p.  52. 

ft  See  G.  T.  Prior,  IChieralog.  Mag.,  vol.  14, 1904,  p.  21,  on  the  composition  of  teallite,  cyUndrite,  and 
franckeite.  See  also  A.  Stelzner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2,  1803,  p.  114,  and  A.  Frenxel,  idem,  p.  125.  On 
stannite  and  its  alteration  products  from  the  Black  Hills,  see  W.  P.  Headden,  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  3d  ser., 
vol.  45, 1803,  p.  105. 

<  Described  by  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zdtschr.  Kryst  Mln.,  vol.  16, 1800,  p.  61. 

T  See  A.  Knopf  and  W.  T.  SdiaUer,Am.  Jour.  BcL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  25, 1006,  p.  323.  Also  Schaller,  Idem, 
vol.  20, 1010,  p.  543. 

*  See  A.  Stelsner  and  A.  Schertel,  Jahrb.  Berip-  u.  Hfltt.  KGnig.  Sadisen,  1886,  p.  52,  on  tin  in  black  blende 
from  Freiberg.  It  has  also  been  found  In  the  line  ores  of  the  Slooan  district,  British  Columbia.  See 
Rept.  Comm.  on  Zino  Resources,  etc.,  of  British  Columbia,  Mines  Branch,  Dept  Interior,  Otta^re,  1906, 
p.  15. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  25, 1806,  p.  467. 

M  Idem,  vol.  31, 1800,  p.  370. 

u  Bull.  Soc  min.,  voL  11, 1888,  p.  58. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  20, 1840,  p.  227. 
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porcelain  tube.  Later  the  same  chemist^  prepared  the  mineral  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  stannic  chloride- over  heated  lime.  The  crystal- 
lized oxide  was  obtained  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  ' 
when  stannic  fluoride  and  boric  oxide  were  heated  together  to  white- 
ness. H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville'  also  obtained  it  by  heating  the 
amorphous  oxide  in  a  slow  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
again  by  a  repetition  of  Daubr^'s  first  process.  A.  Ditte*  noticed 
the  formation  of  crystalline  stannic  oxide  when  the  amorphous  com- 
pound, mixed  with  calcium  chloride  and  anmionium  chloride,  was 
subjected  to  a  white  heat. 

According  to  C.  Doelter,^  cassiterite  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  water 
at  80^,  and  more  so  in  presence  of  sodium  fluoride.  Some  recrystal- 
lization  from  the  solution  was  observed.  This  solubility  is  also 
indicated  by  several  natural  occurrences  of  tin.  S.  Meunier*  found 
0.5  per  cent  of  SnO,  in  an  opaline  deposit,  resembling  geyserite,  from  a 
thermal  spring  in  Selangor.  J.  H.  Collins^  reports  tinstone  as  a 
cement  in  certain  Cornish  conglomerates,  as  an  impregnation  in  long- 
buried  horns  of  deer,  as  pseudomorphs  after  feldspar'  and  as  cap- 
pings  on  crystals  of  quartz.  He  also  notes  that  cassiterite  crystals 
often  line  fissures  in  quartz,  the  latter  containing  numerous  fluid 
inclusions.  An  incrustation  resembling  "wood  tin"  was  found  by 
Collins  on  an  iogot  of  ancient  tin,  having  been  formed  by  slow  oxi- 
dation of  the  metal.  Furthermore,  Collins  reports  secondary  crystal- 
lizations of  cassiterite  on  rcniform  masses  of  "wood  tin,"  and  all  of 
this  evidence  he  regards  as  proof  that  the  Cornish  ores  are  of  aqueous 
origin.  Pseudomorphs  of  cassiterite  after  hematite  were  found  by 
F.  A.  Genth'  in  tin  ores  from  Durango,  Mexico,  and  he  also  cites 
an  observation  by  W.  Semmons,  who  described  specimens  of  bis- 
muthinite  coated  with  concentric  layers  of  tinstone.  It  is  possible 
in  some  of  these  cases  that  the  tin-bearing  solutions  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  stannite,  but  this  point  seems  to  have 
received  little  or  no  consideration.  Stalactitic  cassiterite,  from  the 
Sierra  de  Guanojuato,  Mexico,  has  been  described  by  E.  Wittich." 

Cassiterite  has  been  noted  as  an  original  constituent  of  igneous 
rocks"  but  it  more  commonly  occurs  in  veins  or  stringers  of  quartz, 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 1854,  p.  135. 

« Idem,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  764.    Details  not  given. 

» Idem,  vol.  53, 1861,  p.  161. 

adem,  vol.  06, 1883,  p.  701. 

•  MIn.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1800,  p.  325. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1800,  p.  1063. 

T  Mineralog.  liag.,  vol.  4, 1880,  pp.  1, 108,  and  vol.  5, 1883,  p.  121. 

•  Acoording  to  C.  Reld  and  J.  B.  Scrivenor  (Mem.  Geol.  Surey  Eng.  and  Wales,  Geology  of  country  near 
Newquay,  1006,  p.  39),  the  so-called  pseudomorphs  are  replacements  of  orthoclase  by  an  aggregate  of  cassi- 
terite, muaoovite,  and  quarts.  On  the  genesis  of  the  Cornish  ores,  see  also  J.  B .  Hill  and  D .  A.  MacAllster , 
idem.  Geology  of  Falmouth,  Truro,etc.,  p.  167. 

•  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1887,  p.  23,  L.  V.  Pirsson  (Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1801,  p.  407), 
has  described  crystals  of  hematite  Inclosing  cassiterite,  trom  the  same  locality. 

M  Zeitsch.  prakt.  Geologie,  1910,  p.  121. 

>i  See  ante,  p.  335,  in  chapter  on  rock-forming  minerals. 
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under  conditions  which  indicate  a  secondary  deposition.  As  a  rule, 
tin-bearing  veins  are  found  in  or  near  persilicic  rocks,  such  as  pegmar 
tites  and  altered  granites.  Sometimes  the  association  is  with  quartz 
porphyry,  as  at  Mount  Bischoflf,  in  Tasmania,*  and  at  certain  Mexican 
mines;  but  at  other  localities  of  tin  in  Mexico  the  prevailing  rock  is 
rhyolite  or  rhyolite  tuff.  In  these  instances,  as  at  the  Potrillos  mine, 
in  Durango,  the  ore  is  found  along  fault  planes  in  the  rhyolite.* 
The  Cacaria  mine,  also  in  Durango,  is  in  quartz  porphyry.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  according  to  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,"  the  prevalent 
stanniferous  rocks  are  granitic,  or  detrital  matter  derived  from 
granite;  but  at  Chongkat  Pari,  in  Perak,  cassiterite  is  extracted 
from  limestone,  and  at  Bruseh,  Perak,  it  is  found  in  seams  in  sand- 
stone. These  abnormal  occurrences  are  perhaps  due,  as  Penrose 
suggests,  to  infiltration  of  tin-bearing  solutions — ^a  supposition 
which  becomes  probable  in  the  light  of  evidence  already  cited. 

The  typical  mode  of  occurrence  of  tin  ores  is  in  quartz  veins  cut- 
ting granite,  the  walls  of  the  latter  rock  being  altered  into  greisen. 
Greisen  is  essentially  a  granite  in  which  the  feldspars  have  been 
transformed  into  mica  and  of  which  topaz  and  tourmaline  are  fre- 
quent constituents.  The  mica  is  often,  but  not  invariably,  lithia 
bearing,  either  ordinary  lepidolite  or  zinnwaldite.  Bismuth  ores, 
wolfram?,  and  arsenopyrite  are  common  associates  of  the  tinstone. 

These  mineralogical  data,  the  usual  presence  in  stanniferous  veins 
of  species  containing  fluorine  and  boron,  and  also  the  alteration  of  the 
granite  walls,  have  led  to  the  very  general  belief  that  tin  deposits  of 
the  ordinary  type  have  been  formed  by  the  injection  of  vapors  carry- 
ing the  two  elements  above  named  and  also  the  tin.  This  belief  is 
strengthened  by  the  various  syntheses  of  cassiterite,  in  which  boric 
oxide  and  chloride  or  fluoride  of  tin  have  taken  part.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  very  rare  mineral  nordenskioldine,  with  its  tin  and  boron 
together,  here  becomes  apparent,  although  the  species  has  not  been 
found  in  any  vein  or  deposit  of  the  usual  stanniferous  type,  but  only 
in  a  dike  of  elsBolite  syenite.  Ordinarily  the  two  elements  are  sepa- 
rated, the  boron  going  to  the  tourmalhie  molecules  and  the  tin  to 
form  cassiterite.  Fluorine  is  represented  by  topaz,  fluorite,  or  apa- 
tite, and  sometimes  by  the  lithia-bearing  phosphates  triphylite  and 

1  On  Tasmanian  tin  deposlta  see  L .  K.  Ward ,  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Tasmania,  No.  6, 1900.  Earlieraeparato 
papers  by  O.  A.  Waller  and  W.  H.  Twelvetrees  were  Issued  by  the  same  office.  On  the  lioont  Blaeiiotf 
mines,  see  W.  von  Flrcks,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  51, 1890,  p.  431. 

>  See  C.  W.  Kempton,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  25, 1886,  p.  097,  and  W.  R.  Ingalls,  Idem,  p.  147. 
On  the  Sain  Alto  mines,  Zacatecas,  see  E .  Halse,  Idem,  vol.  29, 1900,  p.  502,  and  J.  N.  Nevlus,  Eng.  and  Mln. 
Jour.,  vol.  75, 1003,  p.  920.  This  locality  is  also  rhyoUtlo.  On  the  tin  deposits  of  Ouam^uato,  see  A.  H. 
Bromly,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  227. 

B  Jour.  Oeol.,  vol.  11, 1903,  p.  135.  On  the  ores  of  Banca  and  BllUton,  see  R.  Beck,  2^1tschr.  prakt.  Oeol- 
ogle,  1898,  p.  121.  W.  R.  Rumbold  (Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  September,  1906)  has  described  the  tin 
deposits  of  the  Kinta  Valley,  Malay  States.    He  mentions  deposits  in  limestone. 
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amblygonite.^  In  some  localities  formerly  worked  for  tin  the  lithia 
minerals,  especially  amblygonite  and  lepidolite,  are  now  the  species 
of  chief  commercial  value. 

American  deposits  of  tin,  more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Cornwall 
and  Saxony,  are  found  in  the  York  region,  Alaska;  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia,  and  near  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Alaskan  field  has 
been  well  studied  by  A.  J.  Collier,'  and  A.  Knopf ,■  who  describe  both 
lodes  and  placers.  The  typical  cassiterite  is  disseminated  in  more  or 
less  altered  granitic  dikes,  essentially  greisen,  consisting  of  quartz, 
zinnwaldite,  calcite,  and  fluorspar.  In  one  case  the  ore  is  intimately 
associated  with  tourmaline,  and  other  borates  and  borosilicates, 
including  the  rare  minerals  hulsite  and  paigeite,  are  also  found.  It 
also  occurs  in  veins  which  cut  through  metamorphic  slates — a 
rather  unusual  development.  At  the  Cash  mine,  in  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  L.  C.  Graton,*  the  ore  is  in  quartz  veins  in  granite,  the  walls 
of  the  veins  being  converted  into  greisen.  W.  H.  Weed*  and  G.  B 
Richardson'  have  studied  the  tin  deposits  of  the  Franklin  Mountains 
near  El  Paso,  where  the  ore  is  found  in  quartz  under  conditions  which 
Weed  thinks  resemble  those  of  Cornwall.  The  Temescal  deposit,  in 
southern  California,  as  described  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks,^  may  also 
belong  to  this  class.  The  vein  material  consists  almost  wholly  of 
tourmaline  and  quartz,  formed  by  gradual  replacement  of  the  granite 
walls. 

Another  mode  in  which  cassiterite  occurs  is  as  an  original  con- 
stituent in  pegmatite.  It  is  thus  found,  although  scantily,  in  the 
famous  localities  in  Maine  for  Uthia  tourmalines  and  lepidolite. 
The  workable  cassiterite  of  the  Carolina  tin  belt,  according  to  L.  C. 
Graton,*  is  also  in  pegmatite,  none  being  found  in  the  wall  rock. 
Here  again  lithia  minerals  are  found,  namely,  lithiophilite  and 
spodumene.  The  tin  ores  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  South  Dakota,  seem 
to  belong  imder  thU  heading,  and  the  Etta  mine  especially  is  noted 
for  its  enormous  crystals  of  spodumene  and  columbite.     In  this 

1  For  diacuasloiiB  on  the  genesis  of  cassiterite  veins  see  A.  Daubrde,  Etudes  synthfitlques  de  gfologle 
ezp^rimentale,  pp.  2&-71;  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeltscbr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1895,  p.  145,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  yol.  31, 1901,  p.  125;  and  W.  Llndgren,  Idem,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  578.  See  also  F.  Gautier,  Actes  Soc.  sd. 
Chili,  vol.  5, 1805,  p.  82.  R.  Recknagel  (Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  South  Africa,  vol.  12, 1910,  p.  128}  attributes  the 
South  African  tin  deposits  to  magmatlc  differentiation,  and  in  part  to  concentration  by  lateral  secretion. 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  229, 1904;  and  also  In  Bull.  No.  225, 1903,  p.  154;  Bull.  No.  359, 1906,  p.  120; 
and  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  76, 1903,  p.  999. 

s  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  345,  1908,  p.  351;  No.  358,  1908,  and  Econ,  Geology,  vol.  4,  1909,  p.  214. 
See  also  A.  H.  Brooks,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1900,  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1901,  p.  267,  and  Bull.  No.  213, 
1903,  p.  92;  and  £.  Rlckard,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  75, 1903,  p.  30. 

«  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  283, 19U6,  p.  44.  See  also  T.  Ulke,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1893,  U.  S. 
Oeol.  Survey,  1894,  p.  178. 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  178, 1901,  and  also  In  BuU.  No.  213, 1902,  p.  170. 
«  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  285, 1905,  p.  146. 

7  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  39. 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  293, 1906,  and  also  In  Bull.  No.  260,  1904,  p.  188.  Other  papers  on  the 
OaroUna  belt  are  by  J.  H.  Pratt,  Mineral  Resources  TJ.  S.  for  1903,  U.  S.  GeoU  Survey,  1904,  p^  337,  and 
Pratt  and  D.  B.  Stenett,  BuU.  North  CaroUna  Geol.  Survey  No.  19, 1904. 
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locality  crystalline  faces  of  spodumene  are  exposed  which  are  from 
30  to  40  feet  long;  and  in  the  IngersoU  claim  a  smgle  mass  of  colmn- 
bite  is  said  to  have  weighed  more  than  2,000  pomids.^  Cassiterite 
in  pegmatite,  accompanied  by  corundum,  is  reported  by  P.  F. 
Molengraaf '  from  Swazieland,  South  Africa. 

The  tin  ores  of  Bolivia  represent  still  another  class  of  associations. 
Cassiterite  in  masses  resembling  hematite,  and  the  four  sulphosalts 
of  tin,  are  here  found  in  veins  carrying  ores  of  silver,  lead,  and 
bismuth  in  rocks  of  recent  volcanic  origin.  According  to  A.  W. 
Stelzner^  the  rock  is  commonly  dacite  or  trachyte;  but  at  Potosi, 
as  described  by  A.  F.  Wendt,*  the  matrix  is  rhyolite.  The  vein 
matter  ia  quartz,  with  carbonates  and  barite.  In  these  deposits  we 
evidently  have  a  transition  between  the  ordinary  tin-bearing  vein 
and  the  type  of  vein  characterized  by  silver-lead  ores.  W.  R.  Rum- 
bold,'  who  has  studied  the  Bolivian  deposits,  regards  them  as  of 
pneumatolytic  origin. 

ARSENIC,  ANTIMONY,  AND    BISMUTH. 

Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  are  three  closely  related  elements. 
Arsenic,  from  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  is  a  nonmetal;  for, 
despite  its  metallic  appearance,  it  is  an  acid-forming  element,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  does  it  play  the  part  of  a  base.  Antimony 
is  more  commonly  acid  than  basic,  but  in  bismuth  the  basic  character 
is  strongly  predominant,  except  in  its  sulphosalts. 

All  three  elements  are  found  native,  and  also  in  many  closely 
related  compounds.  Among  the  latter  the  sulphosalts  of  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  tin  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  few  others 
remain  to  be  named.  Berthierite  is  a  sulphantimonite  of  iron, 
FeSb3S4,  and  lorandite  is  a  sulpharsenite  of  thallium,  TlAsS,. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides 
of  silver,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  platinum,  etc.,  which  are  best  con- 
sidered under  the  several  metals  that  characterize  them.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  iron  arsenides,  Idllingite, 
FeAsj,  and  leucopyrite,  FcgAs^,  and  also  the  sulpharsenide,  arseno- 
pyrite,  FeAsS.  Arsenopyrite  or  mispickeris  the  most  important 
ore  of  arsenic. 

Native  arsenic,  native  antimony,  and  native  bismuth  are  all  rather 
common  minerals,  and  with  them  the  arsenide  of  antimony,  allemon- 

1  See  W.  p.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mfn.  Eng.,  yoI.  13, 1885,  p.  601.  On  the  Black  Hills  mines,  see  also 
E.  W.  Claypole,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  9, 18W,  p.  228,  and  J.  D.  Irving,  Prof.  Ptper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  26» 
1904,  p.  95. 

*  See  abstract  In  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geotogie,  1900,  p.  146. 

s  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  49, 1807,  p.  51.  See  also  li.  Frochot,  Annates  des  mines,  9tli  ser., 
vol.  19, 1901,  p.  186. 

« Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  19, 1890,  p.  90. 

•£poo*  Oeoilogy,  vol.  4, 1909,  p.  321. 
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tite,  SbAs,,  may  be  grouped.    There  are  also  natural  sulphides, 
selenides  and  tellurides,  as  follows: 

Bealgar AbS. 

Orpiment As^Ss. 

Stibnite Sb^Sj. 

Metastibnite SbaSj. 

Bifitnuthinite Bi^Ss. 

Guanajuatite Bi^Se,. 

Tetradymite BisTe^. 

Joeeite* Bi^Te. 

Wehrlite> BiaTe,. 

GrOnlingite Bi^TeS,. 

Kennesite SbjSaO. 

Several  of  these  minerals  have  been  produced  artificially.  J. 
Durocher*  prepared  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  volatilized  chlorides  of  antimony  and 
bismuth.  H.  de  Senarmont'  found  that  when  pulverized  realgar  or 
orpiment  was  heated  to  150®  with  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  a  sealed  tube  they  dissolved  and  were  later  redeposited  as  crystal- 
lized realgar.  Amorphous  antimony  sulphide,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  at  250®,  also  dissolved  and  crystallized  as  stibnite.  The  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  of  bismuth,  similarly  heated  to  200®  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  gave  crystals  of  bismuthinite.  E.  Wein- 
schenk*  obtained  orpiment  and  stibnite  by  heating  solutions  of  arse- 
nic or  antimony  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  180®  in  a  sealed 
tub^.  According  to  A.  Camot,*  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  are  easily 
formed  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  at  a  duU  red  heat  over  other 
compounds  of  antimony  or  bismuth.  Realgar,  orpiment,  stibnite, 
and  bismuthinite  are  all  reported  by  Mayengon'  as  found  among  the 
sublimation  products  of  a  burning  coaJ  mine.^ 

C.  Doelter '  states  that  stibnite  at  80®  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  that  recrystallization  from  the  solution  is  also  perceptible.  The 
same  statement  holds  for  arsenopyrite,  FeAsS.  In  several  locaUties 
the  deposition  of  arsenical  or  antimonial  sulphides  from  hot  springs 
has  been  observed.  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson®  report  both 
realgar  and  orpiment  from  a  hot  spring  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  G.  F.  Becker*®  found  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony 

>  Formulso  approziinate  only.    Sulphur  or  selenluxn  partly  replaces  teilurium. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  825. 

•  Annates  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  129. 
« Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

B  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlflcielle  des  min^ranz,  pp.  41, 42. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  86, 1878,  p.  491;  vol.  92, 1881,  p.  854. 

'  On  the  conditions  governing  the  formation  of  orpiment  and  realgar,  see  W.  Borodowsky,  Sltxunipb. 
Naturf.  Oesell.  Univ.  Dorpat,  vol.  14,  p.  159.    Also  In  Chem.  Abstracts,  vol.  1, 1907,  p.  1106. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  322. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Bd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  401.    At  another  spring  In  the  Park,  Arnold  Hague  (Idem,  vol. 
9i,  1887,  p.  171)  found  a  deposit  of  soorodlte,  an  arsenate  of  iron. 

M  Mon.  U.  S.  Oed.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  344. 

101381**— Buh.  491—11 42 
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in  a  sinter  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  In  3,403  grams  of  this 
sinter,  as  analyzed  by  W.  H.  Melville,  were  found  the  following  sub- 
stances: 

8ulphide$y  etc, ,  found  in  sinter. 

Grams. 

Au 0.0034 

Ag 0012 

HgS 0070 

PbS 0720 

CuS 0424 

Sb A  -h  Ab A 7&  0308 

FejOs 3.5924 

The  antimony  sulphide  was  in  the  amorphous,  orange-colored  form, 
to  which  Becker  gave  the  name  of  metastibnite.  Crystals  of  ordinary 
stibnite  have  since  been  discovered  by  W.  Ldndgren*  in  the  same 
sinter,  apparently  of  quite  recent  formation.  The  locality,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  one  which  yields  mercury,  and  G.  F.  Becker*  has 
reported  stibnite  from  several  quicksilver  mines  in  California.  A 
similar  association  of  stibnite  and  cinnabar  is  found  at  Monte  Amiata 
in  Tuscany;'  and  at  Huitzuco,  Mexico,  stibnite  occurs  with  living- 
stonite,  kermesite,  barcenite,  and  some  cinnabar  in  a  matrix  of  gyp- 
sum.^ Cinnabar  has  also  been  noted  in  the  antimony  mines  of  Corsica.' 
According  to  Coquand,'  the  antimony  ores  at  Pereta,  Tuscany,  are 
of  solfataric  origin.  This  mode  of  deposition,  which  genetically 
connects  antimony  and  mercury,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
both  metals  form  easily  volatile  compounds.  The  same  property 
is  shared  by  arsenic,  but  deposits  of  other  than  solfataric  nature  are 
known.  At  least  there  are  deposits  in  which  no  indication  of  sol- 
fataric action  can  now  be  discerned.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic  and 
antimony  are  easily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  in  that  way 
may  be  transported  to  points  far  distant  from  their  original  ore 
bodies.     The  sulphide  of  bismuth  is  much  less  soluble. 

Stibnite  is  the  most  important  ore  of  antimony.  Its  deposition 
from  solution  is  in  most  cases  evident,  and  its  alkaline  solutions, 
which  also  dissolve  siUca,  seem  to  have  formed  the  typical  occur- 
rences, in  which  stibnite  is  intimately  associated  with  quartz.  It  is 
so  found  in  the  mines  of  Sevier  County ,  Arkansas;'  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Corsica,  where  the  ore  bodies  occur  in  sericitic  schists.  At  Kostainik, 
in  Servia,  according  to  R.  Beck  and  W.  von  Fircks,"  the  stibnite  is 

I  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  voL  36, 1906,  p.  27. 

>  Op.  dt.,  p.  388. 

I B.  Lottl,  Zeitsctar.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1901,  p.  43. 

*  J.  0.  AgulleraiTnuoB.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  32, 1902,  p.  307. 
B  Nentien,  Aimales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1897,  p.  251. 

i  Boll.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  0, 1848-49,  p.  91. 

r  See  C.  E.  Walt, Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  8, 1879,  p.  42;  J.  C.  Braoner,  Ann.  Kept.  G«oL  Surv^ 
Arkansas,  1888,  vol.  1,  p.  136;  and  O.  H.  Ashley,  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  vol.  30, 1897,  p.  306. 

•  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1900,  p.  33. 
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found  in  trachyte,  in  graywacke,  and  also  as  replacements  in  lime- 
stone. Arsenopyrite  also  occurs  most  commonly  with  quartz,  of  tenest 
in  metamorphic  schists  and  sometimes  in  serpentine.*  When  either 
arsenic,  antimony,  or  bismuth  is  found  in  a  metalliferous  vein,  asso- 
ciated with  silver,  copper,  or  lead,  it  is  usually  combined  with  those 
metals  in  the  form  of  sulphosalts. 

By  oxidation  of  the  sulphides,  a  large  number  of  secondary  min- 
erals can  be  formed.     First  of  all  are  the  oxides,  as  follows: 

Araenolite' A^Oj,  isometric. 

Claudetite^ AsjOg,  monoclinic. 

Senannontite SbjOg,  isometric. 

Valentinite SbjO,,  orthorhombic. 

Cervantite Sb304. 

Bifflnite,  or  bismuth  ocher ' BiaO,.3HaO. 

Stibiconite HjSbjOa 

Bismuth  also  fonns  two  basic  carbonates,  bismutite  and  bismuto- 
sphsBrite,  and  a  rare  oxychloride,  daubr^eite.  The  oxides  of  antimony 
form  important  ore  bodies  at  Altar,  Sonora,  Mexico,*  and  in  Neoco- 
mian  limestone  at  Mount  Hamimat,  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria.* 

From  oxidation  of  the  sulphosalts,  a  large  number  of  arsenates, 
antimonates,  and  various  compounds  of  bismuth  have  been  derived. 
Some  of  these  were  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter; others  are  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  or  manganese.  For 
example,  pharmacoHte  is  an  arsenate  of  lime,  pharmacosiderite  an 
arsenate  of  iron,  and  sarkinite  an  arsenate  of  manganese.  Atopite 
and  romeite  are  antimonates  of  lime.  Some  of  these  compounds,  and 
there  are  many  others,  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  per- 
colating arsenical  or  antimonial  solutions  upon  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  manganese,  or  iron,  or  upon  hydroxides  of  the  two  metals 
last  named.  There  are  also  arsenates  of  bismuth,  and  a  tellurate,  a 
vanadate,  and  a  silicate  of  the  same  base.  The  strange  mineral  long- 
banite  is  an  antimonio-siUcate  of  manganese  and  iron;  derbyht^  and 
lewisite  are  antimonio-titanates  of  iron  and  lime,  respectively;  and 
mauzeliite  is  a  similar  salt  of  calcium  and  lead.  Derbyhte,  lewisite, 
and  tripuhyite,  FejSbjOy,  are  found  in  the  cinnabar-bearing  gravels 
of  Tripuhy,  Brazil."  They  were  derived  from  mica  schists,  but  their 
association  with  cinnabar  is  suggestive. 

1  On  the  arsenic  mines  of  Hastings  County,  Ontario,  see  J.  W.  Wells,  Rept.  Bur.  Mines  Ontario,  1902, 
p.  101.  J.  L.  Cowan  (Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  78, 1904,  p.  106}  has  described  an  arsenic  mine  at  Brinton, 
Virginia.  P'or  the  antimony  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  see  W.  R.  Askwith,  Canadian  Min.  Rev.^  vol.  20, 1901 , 
p.  173. 

s  The  true  molecular  weight,  as  shown  by  the  vapor  density,  is  more  probably  represented  by  the  formula 
AsiOt.    A  similar  doubling  may  be  proper  for  the  other  oxides  and  sulphides  of  this  group. 

s  On  tho  composition  of  bismuth  ocher,  see  W.  T.  Schaller,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Boc,  vol.  33, 1911,  p.  162. 

« E.  T.  Cox.  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20. 1880,  p.  421. 

B  Coquand,  Bull.  Soc.  gtel.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1851-62,  p.  342. 

•  See  E.  Husaak  and  O.  T.  Prior,  Mineralog.  Kag.,  vol.  11, 1896,  pp.  80, 176, 303. 
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NICKEIi   AND    COBALT,^ 

Among  the  minor  constituents  of  igneous  rocks,  nickel  is  one  of 
the  commonest.  Cobalt  also  is  widely  diffused,  but  in  much  smaller 
proportions.'  In  262  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  an  average  of  0.0274 
per  cent  of  nickel  oxide  was  found.  Had  it  been  sought  for  in  all 
cases,  this  figure  might  have  been  slightly  reduced,  but  perhaps  not 
materially. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  characteristic  elements  in  meteoric  irons, 
and  also  in  terrestrial  irons  of  similar  character.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  "irons"  of  which  analyses  are  given  in  another  chapter  of  this 
book*  are  morb  truly  described  as  native  nickel,  that  being  the 
metal  which  predominates  in  them.  Awaruite  and  josephinite  are 
nickel  irons  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  percentage  of  nickel  reaches 
60  or  even  more. 

The  ores  of  these  metals  fall  into  three  principal  classes,  namely, 
sulphides  or  arsenides,  oxides,  and  siUcates.  In  the  first  case  the 
chief  minerals  are  as  follows: 


Millerite NiS. 

Beyrichite Ni8S4. 

Polydymite* Ni^Sj. 

Niccolite NiAs. 

Chloanthite NiAs,. 

Rammelsbergite NiAsj. 


Geradorffite NiAsS. 

Pentlandite« (FeNi)S. 


Jaipurite CoS. 

Linnseite €0^84. 


Smaltite CoABa. 

Saflaorite CoAs,. 

Skuttenidite* CoA%. 

Cobaltite CoAbS. 


Carrollite C02CUS4. 

With  these  minerals  we  may  include  the  nickel  telluride,  melonite, 
and  the  antimonide,  breithauptite,  NiSb.  UUmannite  is  a  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  nickel,'  NiSbS.  CJorynite  and  wolfachite  are  mix- 
tures of  a  salt  of  the  last  type  with  the  corresponding  salt  NiAsS. 
Glaucodot  is  sulpharsenide  of  cobalt  and  iron,  and  alloclasite  is  sim- 
ilar, but  with  bismuth  partly  replacing  arsenic.  Another  mineral  of 
the  formula  NiCoSjSbj  has  been  named  willyamite. 

1  For  a  general  paper  upon  nickel  and  its  occurrences,  sea  P.  Argall,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc.,  vol.  4, 1S03, 
p.  995.  A  note  by  A.  O.  Charlton  follows  (p.  420)  on  Colorado  nickel  ores.  On  nickel  in  ibe  Ifansfeld 
copper  shales,  see  Baeumler,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  9, 1857,  p.  26.  On  cobalt  ores  at  Schvelna, 
Thuringia,  see  F.  Beyschiag,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1898,  p.  1.  On  cobalt  in  Mexico,  O.  de  J.  CabaUot), 
Mem.  Soc.  cient.  Ant.  Akate,  vol.  18, 1902,  p.  197.  O.  Stutcer  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1906,  p.  2M)  has 
described  tourmaline-bearing  cobalt  veins  at  San  Juan,  Atacama,  Chile.    The  ore  is  cobaltite. 

s  On  the  wide  diflusion  of  cobalt  and  nickel  in  nature,  see  K.  Kraut,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  1793. 

s  See  ante,  p.  314. 

« The  Sudbury  polydymite  is  very  nearly  NigFeSe. 

» There  is  also  a  variety  containing  much  nickel  replacing  cobalt.  Bismutosmaltite,  Co(A8Bi)a,  is  t 
related  mineral. 

•  Another  nickel-iron  sulphide  has  been  called  gunnarite.  Its  formula  is  near  FetNItSt.  Sttll  another, 
akin  to  pentlandite,  is  the  incompletely  described  heazlewoodite. 

^  A  similar  sulphide,  with  bismuth  partly  replacing  antimony,  has  been  named  kalliUte. 
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Arsenides  and  antimonides  of  nickel  are  known  as  accidental  fur- 
nace products.^  The  crystalline  sulphides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  have 
also  been  repeatedly  prepared  artificially.  H.  de  Senarmont  *  heated 
solutions  of  potassium  sulphide  with  nickel  or  cobalt  chloride  to  tem- 
peratures between  160°  and  180°  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  obtained  the 
compounds  NiS,  Ni8S4,  and  €0,84,  corresponding  to  the  natural  min- 
erals. C.  Geitner*  also  produced  crystals  of  NijS4  by  heating  metal- 
lic nickel  with  sulphurous  acid  or  a  solution  of  nickel  sulphite  under 
pressure  to  200°.  E.  Weinschenk*  heated  solutions  of  cobalt  or 
nickel  salts  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube 
and  so  produced  crystalline  NiS  or  CoS,  respectively.  T.  Hidrtdahl  * 
also  produced  jaipurite  by  fusing  cobalt  sulphate  with  barium  sul- 
phide and  common  salt. 

These  scanty  data  show  that  the  minerals  of  this  group  may  be 
produced  in  either  the  wet  or  the  dry  way,  and  their  natural  occur- 
rences point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Millerite,  for  instance,  forms 
beautiful  tufts  of  slender,  hairlike  needles  in  geodes  lined  with  crys- 
tals of  dolomite.  Specimens  of  thi^  kind  are  familiar  objects  to  col- 
lectors of  minerals.  Millerite  is  also  reported  by  Des  Cloizeaux^  as 
found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Belgium,  and  he  mentions  linnseite  in 
coal  from  Glamorganshire,  Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  as  J.  H.  L. 
Vogt^  has  shown,  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  are  often,  if  not 
always,  distinct  segregations  from  molten  magmas.  On  this  subject, 
however,  controversy  still  reigns,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
nickel  ores  of  Sudbury,  Canada.  Here  the  ores  are  chiefly  pyrrho- 
tite  with  admixtures  of  pentlandite,  a  certain  amount  of  chalcopyrite 
being  also  present.  The  matrix  is  norite,  although  the  earlier 
observers  termed  it  diorite.  Their  magmatic  origin  has  been  advo- 
cated by  R.  Bell,'  H.  B.  von  FouUon,*  T.  L.  Walker,"  A.  P.  Coleman," 
D.  H.  Browne,"  and  others.  A.  E.  Barlow,*'  for  example,  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  "nickel-bearing  eruptive.''  Browne  compares  the 
occurrences  at  Sudbury  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  cooling  a 

1  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artifldelle  des  mindraux,  p.  35,  for  old  Instances.    Also  A.  Brand, 
Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Kin.,  vol.  U,  18S7;p.  234,  on  bielthauptite. 
1  Annates  chlm.  phys.,  3d  aer.,  voL  33, 1851,  p.  129. 
s  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  129, 1864,  p.  350. 
« Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  voL  17, 1800,  p.  497. 
s  Compt.  Reod.,  vol.  65, 1867,  p.  75.    Jaipurite  Is  also  known  as  syepoorlte. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  mJn.,  vol.  3, 1880,  p.  170. 

'  Zeltachr.  prakt.  Oeologle,  1803,  pp.  125, 357. 

■  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2, 1890,  p.  125.  Another  paper  by  Bell,  on  Sudbury,  appears  In  Ann. 
Kept.  Oeol.  Survey,  Canada,  2d  aer.,  vol.  5,  F.  1890-01. 

•  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42, 1802,  p.  223.  The  nickel  ores  of  Schweiderich,  Bohemia,  are 
described  as  analogous  to  those  of  Sudbury. 

u  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  53, 1897,  p.  40. 

u  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  15, 1904^  p.  551.  In  Kept.  Ontario  Bur.  Mines,  1904,  pt.  1,  p.  192,  Coleman 
has  a  long  paper  on  the  **  Northern  Nickel  Range."  The  report  of  the  same  bureau  for  1906,  pt.  3,  contains 
a  monograph  by  Coleman  on  the  Sudbury  ores.  A  later  paper  by  Coleman  is  in  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15, 
1907,  p.  750. 

»  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  16, 1895,  p.  297;  and  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  487, 1906. 

M  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  pp.  454, 545. 
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copper-nickel  matte,  in  which  the  copper  sulphides  concentrate  along 
the  margins  of  the  mass,  and  the  nickel  sulphides  ct  the  center. 
This  arrangement  of  ores,  chalcopyrite  near  the  wall  rock,  then  pyr- 
rhotite  canying  nickel,  and  findly  nickel  sulphide,  is  the  order 
observed  at  Sudbury. 

R.  Beck,*  C.  W.  Dickson,*  and  W.  Campbell  and  C.  W.  Knight,' 
on  the  other  hand,  have  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  a  secondary 
origin  of  these  ores — a  deposition  from  circulating  solutions/  A 
similar  view  is  expressed  by  F.  W.  Voit*  concerning  the  nickel  ores 
of  Dobschau,  Hungary.  Here  the  arsenides  of  nickel  occur  in  a 
carbonate  gangue  at  or  near  contracts  of  diorite.  At  Mine  La  Motte, 
Missouri,  linnseite  is  found  with  lead  and  copper  ores  in  bodies  which 
C.  R.  Keyes^  describes  as  metasomatic  replacements  in  limestone. 
Small  quantities  of  nickel  are  shown  in  analyses  of  the  adjacent 
granites. 

At  the  Gap  mine,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  pyrrhotite 
and  chalcopyrite  occur  with  secondary  millerite  in  an  amphibolite, 
which  J.  F.  Kemp^  thinks  is  an  altered  gabbro  or  norite.  This 
deposit  Kemp  regards  as  originally  magmatic.  In  the  serpentines 
of  Malaga,  Spain,  according  to  F.  Gillman,®  niccolite  is  found, 
altered  to  silicates  of  nickel  at  the  surface,  but  associated  with  chromite 
and  augite  in  the  norites  below.  Here  again  a  magmatic  origin  is 
indicated.  The  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  the  southern  Schwarz- 
wald  are  regarded  by  E.  Weinschenk^  as  not  magmatic. 

Near  Lake  Temiskaming,  Ontario,  an  extraordinary  group  of 
deposits  of  associated  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  and  silver  ores  has 
recently  (1903)  been  discovered.*®  Li  this  district  native  silver  and 
native  bismuth  are  found,  together  with  niccolite,  chloanthite,  smalt- 
ite,  millerite,  cobaltite,  argentite,  dyscrasite,  pyrargyiite,  tetrahe- 
drite,  arsenopyrite,  etc.,  in  relations  which  are  interpreted  by  Miller 
as  suggesting  a  deposition  from  heated  waters,  which  latter  were 
'^  probably  associated  with  the  post-Middle  Huronian  diabase  and 
gabbro  eruption.^'  According  to  Miller,  the  deposits  are  analogous 
to  those  of  Annaberg,  Saxony,  and  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  which 

I  The  nature  of  ore  deposits,  Weed's  translation,  p.  41. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  34,  p.  3, 1004.    See  also  Jour.  Oanadlan  Mln.  Inst.,  vol.  0, 1905,  p.  23S. 
s  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  82, 1906,  p.  909.    These  authors  base  their  opinions  on  the  microeoopio  stnio* 

ture  of  the  pyrrhotite. 

«  Other  memoirs  upon  Sudbury  and  its  ores  are  by  J.  H.  Collins,  Quart.  Jour.  OeoL  See.,  vol.  44, 1888, 
p.  834;  J.  Gamier,  U6m.  Soc.  Ing6n.  clvlls  (France),  vol.  44,  p.  239;  E.  R.  Bush,  Eng.  and Min.  Jour.,  vol 
57, 1904,  p.  245;  T.  L.  Walker,  AnL  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  47, 1894,  p.  312;  F.  W.  Clarke  and  C.  Gatlatt, 
BuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  64, 1890,  p.  20;  and  L.  F.  SUver,  Canadian  Hin.  Rev.,  vol.  21, 1908,  p.  207. 

» Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  50, 1900,  p.  717. 

e  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  9,  pt.  4, 1896,  p.  82. 

'  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mtn.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  620. 

9  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.  (London),  vol.  4, 1890,  p.  160. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  (3eologle,  1907,  p.  73. 

10  See  the  reports  by  W.  G.  Miller,  Rept.  Ontario  Bur.  Mines,  1904,  pt.  1,  p.  96;  1906,  pt.  2.  Also  In  Eng. 
and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  76. 1903,  p.  888. 
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are  classical  localities  for  cobalt  and  nickel  minerals.  The  original 
source  of  the  Temiskaming  ores  has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined. 
They  may  represent  a  leaching  of  the  ac6ompanying  eruptive  rocks, 
or  they  may  have  been  brought  from  below;  at  all  events,  they  are 
not  igneous  segregations.^ 

By  oxidation  or  carbonation  the  sulphides  and  arsenides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  transformed  into  sulphates,  arsenates,  carbonates, 
oxides,  etc.  Morenosite,  NiS04.7H,0;  bieberite,  CoS04.7H,0;  the 
arsenates,  roselite,  erythrite,  annabergite,  forbesite,  and  cabrerite; 
the  carbonates  sphaerocobaltite,  zaratite,  and  remingtonite;  the  oxide 
bunsenite;  and  the  hydroxides  asbolite,  heubachite,  heterogenite, 
transvaaUte,  etc.,  are  among  these  products  of  alteration.  Bunsenite, 
NiO,  was  prepared  artificially  by  J.  J.  Ebelmen,'  through  the  action 
of  lime  on  fused  nickel  borate.  Ferrifires  and  Dupoht*  also  ob- 
tained it  by  heating  nickel  chloride  to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam. 
Neither  process  seems  to  bear  any  close  relation  to  the  observed 
occurrences  of  bimsenite  in  nature.  Asbolite,  or  earthy  cobalt,  is 
an  indefinite  mixture  of  manganese  and  cobalt  hydroxides,  and  has 
some  significance  as  a  workable  ore.^  This  association  of  cobalt  and 
manganese  is  not  imcommon,  and  many  manganese  ores  contain  more 
or  less  cobalt. 

The  hydrous  silicates  of  nickel  form  a  distinct  class  of  ores,  differ- 
ing genetically  from  the  sulphides.  They  are  found  in  connection 
with  serpentine  or  other  hydromagnesian  rocks,  and  in  some  instances, 
if  not  always,  they  represent  concentrations  from  peridotitic  magmas, 
and  especially  from  nickeliferous  olivine.  At  Riddles,  Oregon,  for 
example,  the  parent  rock  is  a  saxonite  or  harzburgite,  containing, 
as  shown  by  my  own  analysis,*^  0.10  per  cent  of  NiO.  The  olivine 
separated  from  the  rock  contained  0.26  per  cent;  and  from  this  min- 
eral the  nickel  silicates  were  doubtless  formed.  Similar  silicate  ores 
are  found  in  North  Carolina;'  at  Revda  in  the  Urals;  at  Franken- 
stein, Prussian  Silesia,  in  serpentine;  and  at  Mount  Avala,  Servia, 
with  mercurial  minerals.    The  most  important  deposits,  however,  are 

>  Tbeae  ores  have  recently  been  studied  mlcrosoopically  by  W.  Campbell  and  C.  W.  Knight  (£oon. 
Geology,  vol.  1,  1006,  p.  767),  who  find  that  smaltite  was  first  formed,  then  nlccoUte,  then  calcite,  with 
aigontlte,  native  silver,  and  native  bismuth  later. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  625. 

■  Bee  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artifldelle  des  mindrauz,  p.  61. 

4  As  at  Mine  Lamotte,  Missouri,  and  in  New  Caledonia.  On  the  New  Caledonia  cobalt  ores,  see  O.  M. 
Colvoooresses,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  76, 1903,  p.  816,  and  A.  Liveisidge,  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales* 
pp.  276etseq. 

B  F.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Diller,  BuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  60,  1890,  p.  21.  See  also,  with  regard  to 
this  locality,  A.  R.  Ledoux,  Canadian  Min.  Rev.,  vol.  20,  1901,  p.  84;  W.  L.  Austin,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci. 
Soc.,  voL  6,  1896,  p.  173;  and  H.  B.  von  Foullon,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42,  1802,  p.  223. 
Von  Foullon  also  describes  the  deposits  at  Revda,  Frankenstein,  and  Mount  Avala.  A  recent  report  on 
the  Biddies  ores,  by  O.  F.  Kay,  appears  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  315, 1907,  p.  120. 

«  See  H.  J.  Blddle,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1886,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey.  1887,  p.  170.  The  mother  rock 
here  Is  dunite.  See  also  A.  B.  Bartow,  Jour.  Canadian  Mhi.  Inst.,  vol.  0, 1906,  p.  903.  Barlow  regards  these 
ores  as  formed  by  the  leaching  of  the  peridotite. 
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in  New  Caledonia/  where  asbolite  also  occurs.  Chromite  and  various 
hydromagnesian  minerals  are  generally  associated  with  the  nickel 
ores. 

These  silicates  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  as  definite  mineral  species, 
although  they  have  been  described  as  such. '  Genthite  appears  to  be 
H4Mg,Ni,(Si04),.4HaO,  and  connarite  is  near  H^Ni^SgOio-  An- 
other siUcate  from  New  Caledonia,  called  nepouite,*  has  heea  given 
the  formula  (NiMg),Si,07.2H30.  Alipite,  desaulesite,  gamierite,  nou- 
meite,  pimelite,  refdanskite,  and  rottisite  are  imcertain  substances, 
mixtures  of  nickel  silicates  with  magnesian  compoimds  and  free 
siUca.  The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  variable 
composition  of  these  ores: 

Analyses  of  mchel  silicates. 

A.  From  Riddles,  Oregon.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  8.  Q«ol.  Surrey  No.  00,  p.  21,  IBQO. 

B.  From  Riddles.    Analysis  by  Hood,  Mineral  Resources  U.  8.  for  1882,  T7. 8.  GeoL  Siurey,  1883,  p.  404. 
Probably  this  sample  was  dried  at  or  near  100*  before  analysing. 

C.  D,  E.  From  New  Caledonia.    Analyses  by  A.  Llversidge,  Minerals  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  pp.  275-280- 
LIversldge  gives  19  analyses  in  all,  Including  several  by  Lelblus. 


B 


SiOo 

Al^O, 

FeoO, 

NiO 

MgO 

HjO  at  100°. 
HjO  redneas 


44.73 

1.18 

27.67 

10.56 

8.87 

6.99 


40.55 

1.33 

29.66 
21.70 

7.00 


48.25 

.55 

14.60 

16.40 

10.95 

8.82 


38.35 
.40 
.15 

32.52 

10.61 
6.44 

11.53 


50.15 
.57 
trace 
10.20 
17.43 
11.28 
10.37 


99.90 


100.24 


99.57 


100.00 


100.00 


In  one  respect  all  the  ores  of  nickel  seem  to  agree.  Their  magmatic 
associate  is  always  a  subsiUcic  rock^  such  as  norite,  peridotite,  or 
sometimes  diabase  or  diorite.  In  no  case  are  they  clearly  shown  to 
have  originated  from  persiUcic  magmas. 

CHROMIUM. 

Like  nickel,  chromium  is  widely  diffused  in  the  subsilicic  rocks, 
the  average  proportion  found  in  256  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  being  0.05  per 
cent  of  CrjOa-  The  native  metal  has  not  been  found,  nor  are  any  ter- 
restrial sulphides  of  chromium  known,  although  the  mineral  daubrfie- 
Kte,  FeCr2S4,  occurs  in  some  meteoric  irons.    The  one  important  ore 

1  See  A.  Llversidge,  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  275;  J.  Gamier,  Compt.  Rend.,  toL  86, 1878,  p. 
684;  D.  Levat,  M6m.  Assoc.  frauQ.  av.  sci.,  1887,  p.  634;  and  F.  D.  Power,  Tians.  Inst  Mln.  Met,  vol.  8, 
1900,  p.  427.  Llversidge  gives  several  analyses  of  gamierite  and  noumelte.  Bee  also  J.  8.  Leclde,  Jour. 
Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  vol.  6,  1903,  p.  169. 

>  E.  Olasser,  Compt  Rend.,  voL  143,  1906,  p.  1173.  Also  Annales  des  mines,  10th  ser.,  voL  4,  ISOI, 
p.  448. 
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of  chromium  is  chromite,  or  chromic  ifon.  There  are  also  the  lead 
chromates,  mentioned  in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter;  the  two 
sulphates  knoxvilUte  and  redingtonite;  and  the  silicates  represented 
by  chromiferous  garnet,  diopside,  mica^  and  tourmaline.  The  clay- 
like silicates  avaUte,  milosin^  and  alexandrolite  also  contain  chromium 
as  an  essential  constituent.^  Dietzeite,  from  the  Chilean  niter  beds, 
is  an  iodate  and  chromate  of  calcium.  Of  all  these  species  chromite 
alone  needs  any  further  consideration. 

In  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming  minerals  chromite  was  described 
as  a  member  of  the  spinel  group.  Its  ideal  formula  is  FeCr,04,  but  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  found  in  a  state  of  even  approximate  purity.  It 
commonly  contains  isomorphous  admixtures  of  other  spinels,  whose 
presence  is  revealed  in  the  analyses.  The  following  examples  will 
serve  to  illustrate  its  variations:* 

Analyses  of  chromite. 

A.  From  Price  Cioek,  North  Carolina..  Analysis  by  C.  Baskerville. 

B.  From  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina.    Baskerrille. 

C.  From  Corundum  Hill.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

D.  From  Webster,  North  Carolina.  Anal3^  by  H.  W.  Foote.  Variety  named  mitchellite.  For  A,  B, 
and  D,  see  J.  H.  Pratt  and  J.  V.  Lewis,  North  Carolina  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  1,  p.  369, 1905.  Magnoehromite 
is  another  name  for  a  magnesian  chromite. 

E.  From  Tampadel,  lower  Silesia.  Analysis  by  Lasscsynski.  Described  by  H.  Traube,  Zeltschr. 
Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  46,  p.  60, 1804. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

CtjO, 

59.50 

7.15 

25.02 

.92 

57.20 

7.82 

25.68 

.69 

45.94 

2.51 

42.90 

.84 

.16 

.40 

2.81 

1.40 

3.20 

.36 

.12 

39.95 
29.28 
13.90 

41.23 

ALO. 

24.58 

FeO 

19.04 

MnO 

.58 

CoO,NiO 

CuO 

MgO 

4.42 

5.22 

17.31 

14.77 

CaO. 

SiOj 

3.20 

2.80 

TiO. : 

p,o. 

99.91 

)9.41 

100.64 

100.44 

100.20 

Chromite  was  first  produced  artificially  by  J.  J.  Ebelmen,*  who 
fused  chromic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  boric  oxide  together,  with  a 
little  tartaric  acid  added  to  reduce  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state.  By 
adding  small  amounts  of  alumina  and  magnesia  the  composition 
of  the  product  was  made  to  vary,  like  that  of  the  natural  mineral. 

1  See  S.  M.  Losanitsch,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  28, 1806,  p.  2631. 

>  See  also  table  in  Chapter  X,  on  rock-forming  minerals,  p.  326.    Two  of  the  analyses  there  given  aie 
repeated  here. 
*  Annaleschlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  22, 1848,  p.  228. 
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J.  Clouet*  also  prepared  chromite  by  essentially  the  same  process, 
only  with  trifling  differences  in  detail.  S.  Meunier^  obtained 
chromite  by  oxidizing  an  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium^  and  suggested 
that  such  an  alloy  might  be  brought  up  from  great  depths  and 
oxidized  by  vapors  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence,  however,  to  show  that  such  an  alloy  exists  in  nature,  and 
the  common  presence  of  chromite  in  meteorites  indicates  a  different 
origin  for  the  mineral. 

Chromite  is  almost  exclusively  found  in  subsilicic  rocks,  such  as 
peridotites  and  the  serpentines  derived  from  them.  Its  occurrence 
in  placers  as  a  detrital  mineral  is  of  course  not  excluded  by  this 
statement.  It  is  distinctly  a  magmatic  mineral,  as  Vogt  and  others 
have  shown.* 

MOLYBDENUM  AND  TUNGSTEN. 

Although  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  members  of  the  same 
elementary  group  with  chromium,  their  geologic  affinities  are  not 
the  same.  Chromium,  as  we  have  seen,  is  found  characteristically  in 
subsilicic  rocks,  while  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  granite.  Neither  metal  is  found  free  in  nature,  nor  is 
either  one  widely  diffused. 

The  principal  ore  of  molybdenima  is  the  sulphide,  molybdenite, 
MoS,.  The  molybdate  of  lead,  wulfenite,  has  already  been  described 
in  a  previous  section.  Calciimi  molybdate,  powellite,  is  a  rare  min- 
eral, and  natural  molybdates  of  cobalt  and  magnesium  are  imper- 
fectly known.  Molybdic  ocher  is  a  common  oxidation  product  of 
molybdenite.  It  is,  as  shown  by  W.  T.  Schaller,*  a  hydrous  ferric 
molybdate,  Fe,(MoO,)3.7iH30. 

Artificial  molybdenite  has  been  prepared  by  A.  de  Schulten.* 
Potassiiun  carbonate  was  fused  with  sulphur,  and  molybdic  oxide  was 
gradually  added,  in  successive  portions,  to  the  melt.  Crystals  of 
molybdenite  were  thus  formed.  Powellite,  also,  has  been  made  by 
L.  Michel,'  who  heated  sodium  molj^bdate,  calcium  chloride,  and 
sodium  chloride  together.  A  little  sodium  tungstate  was  added  to 
the  mixture,  in  order  to  reproduce  more  exactly  the  natural  mineral, 
in  which  some  tungsten  is  found. 

i  Annales  cblm.  phjrs.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1869,  p.  90. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  424. 

«  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1894,  with  special  referenoe  to  Norwegian  deposits.  On 
chromite  at  Kraubath,  Styria,  see  F.  Ryba,  idem,  1900,  p.  337;  and  in  Aala  Minor,  K.  E.  Weiss,  idem,  1901, 
p.  2fi0.  R.  Helmhacker  (HIn.  Industry,  1895,  p.  94)  describes  Austrian  localities.  On  chromite  In  Mary- 
land, see  W.  Qlenn,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  481;  and  on  Canadian  ores,  the  same  author 
in  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1896,  p.  281.  M.  Penhale  (Min.  Industry,  1886,  p.  92) 
also  describes  Canadian  chromite.  The  chromite  of  North  Carolina  is  discussed  by  J.  H.  Pratt  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  p.  281,  vol.  7;  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  39, 1899,  p.  17.  See  also  J.  H.  Pratt 
and  J.  V.  Lewis,  North  Carolina  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  369. 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  297.  Work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

*  Geol.  FSren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  11, 1889,  p.  401. 

•  Bull.  floe,  min.,  vol.  17, 1894,  p.  612. 
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As  a  rule,  molybdenite  is  a  fairly  pure  compound,  although 
Michel^  has  described  a  variety  containing  28.37  per  cent  of  bismuth. 
It  was  evidently  a  mixture  of  molybdenite  with  bismuthinite.  Bis- 
muth is  a  not  infrequent  associate  both  of  molybdenite  and  of 
wolfram. 

At  Crown  Point,  Washington,  according  to  A.  R.  Crook,*  large 
quantities  of  molybdenite  are  found  in  a  quartz  vein  in  granite.  At 
Cooper,  Maine,  as  described  by  G.  O.  Smith,'  the  molybdenite  is 
found  in  pegmatite  dikes  and  also  in  the  adjacent  granite.  It  may 
be  either  an  original  mineral  or  an  impr^nation;  probably,  says 
Smith,  the  latter.  In  Canada  molybdenite  occurs  under  a  variety 
of  conditions,  often  in  granite,  but  also,  according  to  J.  W.  Wells,* 
in  veins  cutting  limestone,  and  associated  with  pjrroxene,  calcite, 
quartz,  mica,  pyrite,  etc.  The  mineral  was  found  embedded  some- 
times in  pyroxene  and  sometimes  in  pyrrhotite,  and  Wells  further- 
more reports  it  in  veins  through  pyroxenite.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  these  unusual  associations  remam  to  be  determined.  They 
probably  represent  contact  metamorphism. 

The  ores  of  timgsten  are  by  no  means  numerous.  In  addition  to 
stolzite,  which  was  mentioned  among  the  ores  of  lead,  there  are  tl^e 
tungstate  of  iron,  wolframite,  or  ferberite  when  the  compound  is 
entirely  free  from  manganese;  the  tungstate  of  manganese,  hubner- 
ite;  calcium  tungstate,  scheelite;  the  copper  salt,  cuprotungstite;  and 
an  alteration  product,  tungstic  ocher.  Of  these,  wolframite,  hQb- 
nerite,  and  scheeUte  are  economically  important,  and  all  three  have 
been  prepared  artificially. 

N.  S.  Manross*^  obtained  scheelite  by  fusing  sodium  tungstate  with 
calcium  chloride.  A.  Cossa'  also  prepared  it  by  fusing  the  amor- 
phous compound,  CaW04,  with  common  salt.  H.  Debray'  heated 
amorphous  calcium  tungstate  with  lime  in  a  current  of  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  so  effected  its  crystallization.  He  also  heated  a  mix- 
ture of  tungstic  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  in  the  same  gas,  forming  in 
that  way  both  wolframite  and  magnetite.  Some  of  the  txmgstic  acid 
crystallized  at  the  same  time.  A.  Geuther  and  E.  Forsbeig"  pro- 
duced wolframite  and  its  manganesian  varieties  by  fusing  sodium 
tungstate  with  ferrous  chloride,  or  with  the  mixed  chlorides  of  iron 
and  manganese.  L.  Michel,*  by  fusing  sodium  tungstate  and  sodium 
chloride  with  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  manganese,  iron,  or  lead, 
obtained  scheelite,  hiibnerite,  wolframite,  and  stolzite,  respectively. 

1  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  yol.  22, 1890,  p.  29. 

•  BalL  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  15, 1904,  p.  283. 
I  BulL  U.  S.  Oeol.  Snrvey  No.  260, 1905,  p.  197. 
« Canadian  Min.  Rev.,  vol.  22, 1903,  p.  113. 

ft  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  81, 1862,  p.  243. 

•  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduotton  arti^Glelle  des  xninfiraux,  p.  172. 
,              7  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  55, 1802,  p.  287. 

>  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  120, 1861,  p.  270. 

•  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  142. 
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Wolframite  is  a  frequent  companion  of  tin  ores^  especially  in 
greisen,  the  cassiterite  and  the  tungsten  minerals  having  developed 
in  much  the  same  way.  In  the  Cornish  tin  mines  wolframite  is  an 
annoying  impurity,  and  it  also  occurs,  according  to  J.  D.  Irving,^  in 
the  Etta  tin  district  of  the  Black  Hills.  Near  Lead  City,  in  the  same 
region,  however,  Irving  found  wolframite  in  magnesian  limestone, 
where  it  had  apparently  been  formed  by  metasomatic  replacement. 
This  occurrence  was  secondary,  the  primary  wolframite  being  found 
in  quartz  veins  cutting  granite  rocks.  At  Osceola,  Nevada,  hubnerite 
is  abundant,  with  some  scheelite,  in  veins  of  white  quartz  in  a  porphy- 
ritic  granite.'  The  Tungsten  deposits  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains, 
Arizona,  are  of  the  same  character,'  the  ore  being  principally  hub- 
nerite, with  scheelite  and  some  wolfram.  The  tungsten  mine  at  Trum- 
bull, Connecticut,  where  wolframite,  scheelite,  and  tungstic  ocher  are 
found,  has  been  described  by  A.  Gurlt*  and  W.  H.  Hobbs.*  In  the 
Sierra  de  Cordoba,  Argentina,  according  to  G.  Bodenbender,'  the 
wolframite  is  again  in  quartz  veins  in  granite,  and  molybdenite  is 
sometimes  present  also.  These  illustrations  of  tungsten  occurrences 
are  ample  for  present  purposes. 

THE   PLATINUM    METALS. 

The  metals  platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  rhodium,  and 
ruthenium  form  a  well-defined  natural  group  of  elements,  which  are 
found  associated  with  one  another,  and  in  less  degree  with  iron, 
nickel,  chromium,  etc.  With  two  exceptions  the  platinum  metals 
occur  native,  or  in  alloys,  which  vary  much  in  composition,  and  have 
received  many  specific  names.  The  two  exceptions  are  laurite, 
ruthenium  sulphide,  RuS,;  and  sperryhte,  platinum  arsenide,  PtAs,. 
The  native  metals  and  recognized  alloys  are  as  follows: 

Native  platinum. 

Native  iridium,  and  platiniridium. 
Native  palladium,  iBometric. 
Allopalladium,  rhombohedral. 


Iridosmine  i  Nevyanskite,  over  40  per  cent  Ip. 
\  Siserskite,  30  per  cent  Ir,  or  less. 


Palladium  goldJ 
Rhodium  gold  J 


1  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  683.  See  also  J.  D.  Irving  and  S.  F.  Emmons,  Prof.  Paper 
U.  S.  Geol.  Smrey  No.  26, 1904,  p.  163. 

s  See  F.  B.  Weeks,  Twenty-first  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  6, 1001,  p.  319;  and  F.  D.  Sintth, 
Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  voL  73, 1902,  p.  304. 

sSee  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  voL  28,  1£96,  p.  643,  and  F.  Rlckard,  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  voL  78, 1904,  p.  263. 

« Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22, 1893,  p.  230. 

A  Twenty-second  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1902,  p.  13. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1894,  p.  400.  On  the  tungsten  ores  of  Colonuio,  see  W.  Lindgren,  Eooo. 
Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  453,  and  R.  D.  Oearge,  First  Rept.  Colorado  QtoL  Survey,  1908,  p.  7.  On  tungsten 
deposits  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region,  Idaho,  see  H.  S.  Aucrbach,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  voL  86, 1908,  p.  114A. 

f  See  section  on  gold,  ante,  p.  015. 
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The  list  might  be  extended  by  subdivision,  but  the  increase  in 
names  would  be  meaningless.  The  following  selected  analyses  fairly 
represent  the  great  variations  in  native  platinum:^ 

Analyses  of  native  platinum. 

A.  From  Chooo,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  H.  SainteCIaixe  Deville  and  H.  Debray,  Annates  chim.  phys., 
8d  ser.,  vol.  56, 18S9,  p.  449. 

B.  From  California.    Devllle  and  Debray. 

C.  Nagget  found  near  Plattsburg,  New  York,  of  64  per  cent  chromite  and  46  per  cent  metallic  platinum. 
Analysis  of  the  platinum  by  P.  CoUier,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  21, 1881,  p.  123. 

D.  From  Nizhni  Tagilsk,  Urals,  Deville  and  Debray. 

£.  From  Niihni  Tagilsk,  blackish  magnetic  grains.  Analysis  by  J.  von  ICuohin  (oonmionly  but  erro- 
neously quoted  as  )Cbiohin),cited,  with  other  analyses,  by  N.  von  Kokscharof,  Materlalien  sur  Mineralogle 
Russlands,  vol.  6, 1866,  p.  186. 

F.  Granite  Creek,  British  Columbia.  Nonmagnetic  portion  of  sample.  Analysis  by  Q.  C.  Hoffmann, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  5,  see.  3,  p.  17. 

O.  Magnetic  portion  of  F.    Analysis  by  Hoffmann. 

H.  From  Condado,  Mines  Oeraes,  Brasil.  Analysis  by  B.  Hussak,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologle,  1906,  p. 
284.  For  a  paper  by  Hussak  on  platinum  and  palladium  in  Brazil,  see  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  113, 
Abth.  1, 1904,  p.  379. 
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In  another  sample  of  Uralian  platinum,  A.  Terrell '  found  0.75 
per  cent  of  nickel.  A  remarkable  nugget  from  the  river  Approua- 
gue,  French  Ouiana,  gave  A.  Damour*  41.96  Pt,  18.18  Au,  18.39  Ag, 
and  20.56  per  cent  Cu.    This  sample  is  altogether  exceptional. 

The  subjoined  analyses  are  of  native  iridium,  platiniridium,  and 
iridosmine. 

'     1  See  J.  F.  Kemp,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  193, 1902,  ftn*  a  full  collection  of  analyses,  both  of  platinum 
and  iridosmine.    Other  analyses  by  W.  J.  Martin,  Jr.,  appear  in  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey, 
pt.  3, 1895,  p.  633.    See  also  Dana's  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  26, 27.    Recent  analyses  of  Uralian 
platinum  by  L.  Dupaic  and  H.  C.  Holts  are  in  Min.  pet.  mitt.,  vol.  29, 1910,  p.  498. 
«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  82, 1876,  p.  1116. 

!    s  Idem,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  688. 
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Analytes  of  native  indiumf  etc, 

A.  NaUve  iridium.   Nlilmi  Tagtlsk,  Urals. 

B.  Platiniridlom,  probably  from  Brazil.    Analyses  A  and  B  by  Svanborg,  Benelius's  JahreBber.,  vol. 
15, 1834,  p.  205. 

C.  Iridosmlne  from  Colombia. 

D.  Iridosmine  from  the  Urals. 

E.  Iridosmine  from  the  Urals.    Analyses  C,  D,  and  E  by  DeviUe  and  Debny,  Annaleschim.  phya.,  8d 
9Bt.,  vol.  56, 1850,  pp.  481,  482. 
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The  indefinite  character  of  these  natural  alloys  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly evident. 

The  platinum  and  iridosmine  of  commerce  are  almost  entirely  from 
detrital  or  placer  deposits,  but  their  primary  geologic  affinities  are 
subsiUcic.  That  is,  the  ores  are  associated  with  chromite  and  other 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  peridotic  rocks,  from  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  derived.  Chromite  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
adherent  to  or  interpenetrating  platinum  nuggets,  and  A.  Inostran- 
zeff  ^  has  reported  platinum  in  place  in  the  dunite,  or  rather  serpen- 
tine, of  Mount  Solovief  in  the  Urals.  On  the  Tulameen  River, 
British  Columbia,  according  to  J.  F.  Kemp,'  the  mother  rock  is  also 
dunite,  and  grains  of  platinum  are  found  with  both  chromite  and 
olivine  adhering  to  them.  Even  the  serpentine  of  this  r^on  yields 
traces  of  platinum  upon  careful  assay.  The  black  sands  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  British  Columbia  southward  to  California,  contain 
platinum,  and  also  iridosmine,  and  their  origin  is  peridotic."  Accord- 
ing to  H.  Bancroft,^  platinum  is  found  in  certain  peridotite  dikes  in 
Clark  County,  Nevada.  On  the  other  hand  L.  Duparc,'  who  has 
devoted  much  study  to  Uralian  platinum,  reports  its  association 
with  pyroxenite  and  gabbro. 

A.  Daubr6e,^  many  years  ago,  commenting  upon  the  constant 
association  of  platinum  with  oUvine  rocks  and  chromite,  pointed  out 

1  See  English  translation  from  the  Runlan  In  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  Boll.  No.  103, 1902,  p.  7ft. 

s  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  193, 1903.  A  brief  monograph  on  the  geologic  relations  and  distribution  of 
platinum. 

<  See  D.  T.  Day,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  0, 1899,  p.  365.  Also  Day  and  R.  H. 
Richards,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  285, 1906,  p.  150.  In  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p. 
702,  Day  has  a  memoir  on  platinum  in  North  America. 

« BuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  490, 1910,  p.  193. 

ft  Arch.  BoL.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  30,  1910,  p.  379;  and  vol.  31, 1911,  p.  211.  An  earlier  momoir  by 
Dupaic  is  in  vol.  15, 1903,  pp.  287,  377,  which  hicludes  a  blbllogTap^y  of  Uralian  platinum.  See  also  A. 
Saytzefl  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1898,  p.  395;  C.  W.  Purlngton,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Ufn.  £ng.,  vol.  28, 1889, 
p.  3:  and  R.  Spring,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1905,  p.  49. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1875,  p.  707. 
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the  similarity  of  these  rocks  to  meteorites.  Much  later,  J.  M.  Davi- 
son^ amiounced  the  presence  of  platinum  and  iridium  in  the  meteoric 
iron  of  Coahuila.  Still  more  recently,  S.  Meunier'  has  discussed 
this  relationship  at  some  length,  and  argued  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  view,  the  native  platinum  and  iron  of  these  rocks  are  not 
magmatic,  but  introduced  as  vaporised  chlorides  and  subsequently 
reduced  by  heated  hydrogen.  This  mode  of  introduction  and  depo- 
sition Meunier  reproduced  artificially,  but  the  application  of  the 
experiments  to  meteorites  is  not  quite  clear. 

In  a  number  of  cases  platinum  has  been  detected  in  sedimentary 
or  metamorphic  rocks.  Kemp '  mentions  its  occurrence  in  certain 
Peunsylvanian  shales,  and  states  also  that  the  palladium  gold  of 
Brazil  is  sometimes  associated  with  itabirite.  E.  Hussak^  found 
palladium  gold  in  a  contact  limestone,  and  reports  the  platinum  of 
Brazil  not  only  from  olivine  rocks,  but  also  from  a  conglomeritic 
quartzite.  According  to  J.  B.  Jaquet,^  platinum  occurs  near  Broken 
Hill,  Australia,  in  ironstone,  ferruginous  claystone,  and  decomposed 
gneiss.  It  is  also  said  to  be  present  in  the  ash  of  certain  Australian 
coals.^  F.  Sandberger  ^  identified  platinum  in  limonite  nodules  from 
Mexico.  In  an  altered  limestone  lens  in  Sumatra,  L.  Hundeshagen" 
found  platinum  up  to  6  grams  per  metric  ton.  The  metal  was  in 
woUastonite,  which  formed  from  86  to  88  per  cent  of  the  rock,  with 
12  to  14  per  cent  of  grossularite.  Hundeshagen  regards  this  occur- 
rence as  due  to  the  introduction  of  hot  solutions  containing  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum  into  the  metal-bearing  rock.  Natural  solutions 
of  platinum,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed;  and  its 
solubiUty  in  natural  solvents  is  undetermined.  Possibly  the  plati- 
niferous  quartz  from  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand,  recently  de- 
scribed by  J.  B.  Bell,*  had  a  similar  origin.  The  quartz  veins,  how- 
ever, were  near  altered  magnesian  eruptives,  in  which  no  platinum 
was  found. 

The  occasional  presence  of  platinum  ia  sulphide  ores  has  long  been 
known,  although  it  has  attracted  serious  attention  only  within  recent 
years.  E.  Gueymard^°  found  it  in  chalcocite,  in  a  gangue  of  dolomite, 
quartz,  and  barite,  at  Chapeau  Mountain,  in  the  French  Alps.  The 
country  rock  was  a  metamorphic  limestone.     H.  Rossler"  detected  . 

>  Am.  Jour.  SoL,  4th  ser.,  vol  7, 1809,  p.  4. 

•Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  gfloL  Intemat,  1807,  p.  167. 

•  BoIL  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  103, 1902. 

•  Zeitachr.  Kryst  Min.,  voL  42, 1006,  p.  809. 

•  Rec.  Geol.  Survey,  New  South  Wales,  vol.  5, 18e6>1808,  p.  33.  See  also  J.  C.  H.  Mlngaye,  Ann.  Kept 
Dept.  Mhies,  New  South  Wales,  1880,  p.  240. 

•See  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey,  pt.  3, 1806,  p.  282. 

7  Neues  Jahrb.,  1875,  p.  626. 

■  Trans.  Inst.  Mhi.  Met.,  voL  13, 1003-4,  p.  660. 

»  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1006,  p.  740. 

w Compt.  Rend.,  voL  20, 1840,  p.  814. 

11  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  180, 1876,  p.  240. 
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both  platinum  and  palladium  in  silver  bullion;  and  H.  Vogel^ 
reports  its  presence  in  the  metallic  ores  of  Boitza,  TransylTania. 
Much  more  striking,  however,  is  the  presence  of  platinum  in  the 
sulphide  ores  of  Sudbury,  Canada.  Here  it  is  found  as  the  arsenide, 
sperrylite,*  associated  with  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite, 
but  most  intimately  with  the  latter.  F.  W.  Clarke  and  C.  Catlett,* 
however,  showed  its  presence  in  massive  polydymite.  At  the  Ram- 
bler mine,  in  Wyoming,  both  platinum  and  palladium  are  found  in 
covellite,  in  ores  derived  from  diorite.*  Here,  also,  sperrylite  has 
been  identified.^  At  this  locality  palladium  appears  to  be  more 
abundant  than  platinum,  but  its  mode  of  combination  is  as  yet  unde- 
termined. Sperrylite  has  furthermore  been  found  by  J.  Catharinet* 
in  the  pegmatite  of  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia.  One  small 
crystal  was  embedded  in  biotite.  Platinum  is  also  present,  according 
to  C.  W.  Dickson,^  in  chalcopyrite  from  the  Key  West  mine,  Bunker- 
ville,  Nevada;  but  sperrylite  could  not  be  detected.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt' 
found  platinum  to  be  present  in  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  Nor- 
way, and  R.  W.  Brock  *^  discovered  traces  of  it  in  sulphide-bearing 
quartz  at  the  Mother  Lode  claim,  Yale  district,  British  Columbia. 
These  occurrences  have  led  to  much  searching  after  platinum  in 
copper  and  nickel  ores,  and  the  search  is  likely  to  be  occasionally 
fruitful.  *•  The  presence  of  platinum  in  sulphide  ores  near  Broken  TTill 
has  been  reported  by  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye." 

VANADIUM    AND    URANIUM. 

Although  vanadium  and  uranium  are  chemically  unlike,  they  occur 
together  in  one  of  their  important  ores,  and  are  therefore  considered 
together  in  this  section.  Vanadium  is  a  member  of  the  phosphorus 
group  of  elements;  uranium  is  more  akin  to  molybdenum  and  tung- 
sten, and  the  two  metals  are  also  magmatically  opposed.  Vanadium 
is  most  conmion  in  ferromagnesian  rocks,  while  uranium  minerals 
occur  more  frequently  in  granites  and  pegmatites. 

1  Oesterr.  Zeitacbr.  Berg-  u.  Hflttenw.,  voL  39,  p.  32. 

*  See  H.  L.  Wells,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37, 1880,  p.  67.  Sperrylite  has  since  been  found  by  W.  E, 
Hidden  (idem,  4tb  ser.,  vol.  6, 1896,  p.  381),  and  by  Hidden  and  J.  H.  Pratt  (idem,  voL  6, 1896»  p.  467),  at 
two  localities  in  North  Carolina,  associated  with  rhodolite  garnet.  Por  details  oonoemmg  Sudbury,  see 
the  section  on  nickel  and  cobalt,  ante,  p.  661. 

«Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  64, 1890,  p.  20. 

4See  W.  C.  Knight,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  72,  1901,  p.  845;  voL  73, 1902,  p.  606;  J.  7.  Kemp,  Cant 
Oeol.  Dept.  Columbia  Univ.,  vol.  11,  No.  93, 1903;  8.  F.  Emmons,  Bull.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  213, 1903, 
p.  94;  and  T.  T.  Read,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  voL  79, 1905,  p.  985. 

»H.  L.  Wells  and  8.  L.  Penfleld,  Am.  Jour  ScL,  4th  ser.,  voL  13, 1902,  p.  95. 

•  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  127. 

7  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  voL  8, 1905,  p.  192.  Memoir  on  the  distribatloii  of  the  platinum  metaI^ 
in  other  sources  than  placers. 

■Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1902,  p.  258. 

•Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  77, 1904,  p.  280. 

» According  to  W.  Baragwanath  (BuU.  GeoL  Survey  Victoria,  No.  20, 1906),  platinmn  is  fooDd  In  the 
Thomson  River  copper  mine  in  a  hornblende  rock  rich  in  chalcopyrite. 

u  R«o.  Oeol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  voL  8, 1909,  p.  287. 
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Vanadium  is  reckoned  among  the  rarer  elements,  and  yet  it  is 
widely  diflFused.  Traces  of  it  are  conmion  in  iron  ores,  especially  in 
the  titaniferous  magnetites,  and  it  is  found,  when  sought  for,  in  rocks 
of  nearly  every  class.*  W.  F.  Hillebrand,*  in  a  special  investigation, 
examined  57  igneous  rocks,  and  found  vanadium,  in  most  cases,  in 
weighable  proportions.  The  smallest  traces  were  in  persilicic  rocks, 
but  in  subsilicic  varieties  the  amount,  reckoned  as  VjO,,  frequently 
ran  as  high  as  0.03  to  0.05  per  cent.  In  the  ferromagnesian  minerals, 
separated  from  some  of  the  rocks,  the  proportion  of  vanadium  was 
ever  higher,  in  one  biotite,  for  example,  reaching  0.127  per  cent  of 
VjOg.  HUlebrand  also  found  vanadium  in  slates,  and  in  other  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  A  composite  of  253  sandstones  gave  0.003,  and 
another  of  498  limestones  gave  0.004  per  cent  of  vanadious  oxide. 
^  H.  Sainte-Qaire  Deville*  found  vanadium  in  French  bauxite,  in 
cryolite,  and  in  rutile.  P.  BeauvaUet  *  detected  it  in  a  French  clay. 
In  bricks  made  from  a  clay  found  near  Sydney,  Australia,  according 
to  E.  H.  Rennie,'  vanadium  is  present  to  a  perceptible  amount. 
Other  Australian  clays  and  shales  gave  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye^  similar 
results.  He  also  found  vanadium  in  the  ash  of  coals  and  in  the  oil- 
bearing  shales  of  Scotland.  E.  Bechi^  reports  vanadium  in  clays, 
schists,  and  the  ashes  of  plants,^  and  C.  Baskerville^  found  it  in  the 
ashes  of  peat  from  North  Carolina.  A.  Jorissen^®  discovered  it  in 
delvauxite,  which  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron. 

A  still  more  remarkable  occurrence  of  vanadium  was  noted  by  J.  J. 
Kyle"  in  a  lignite  from  San  Rafael,  Province  of  Mendoza,  Argentina. 
The  coal  yielded  only  0.63  per  cent  of  ash,  but  the  latter,  upon  analy- 
sis, was  found  to  contain  38.22  per  cent  of  VjOg,  together  with  sili- 
cates and  sulphates  of  other  metals.  In  a  similar  coal,  probably 
from  the  same  region,  A.  Mourlot"  obtained  38.5  per  cent  of  VjOj 
from  the  ash;  and  in  another,  from  Yauli,  Peru,  Torrico  y  Meca*' 

1  See  A.  A.  Hayes,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  10, 1875,  p.  294.  Hayes  found  vanadium  in  many  rocks,and 
atoo  In  the  waters  of  BrookUne,  Massachoaetts.  For  determinations  of  vanadium  in  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  see  L.  Rloctanli,  Qass.  chim.  itaL,  vol.  18, 1863,  p.  250.    Scattered  determinations  are  numerous. 

s  Bull.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  49.  See  also  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeok>gie,  1890, 
p.  274,  on  the  distribution  of  vanadium  in  rocks.  W.  Pollard  (Summ.  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  Great  Britain, 
1002,  p.  60)  has  found  vanadium  in  a  number  of  rocks.  On  vanadium  In  the  Staasftxrt  salt  clay  see  E.  ICarcos 
and  W.  Biltz,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  68, 1910,  p.  91. 

<  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  61,  1861,  pp.  309,  342.  See  also  L.  Dieulafait,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
93, 1881,  p.  804. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  49, 1859,  p.  301. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  17,  1883,  p.  133.  He  cites  similar  examples  from  other 
authorities. 

•  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  7,  T<W3,  p.  219. 
»  Atti  Accad.  Lincel,  3d  ser.,  vol.  3, 1879,  p.  408. 

>  See  also  £.  Demargay,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  130, 1900,  p.  91. 

>  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  21, 1999,  p.  706. 

M  Annales  Soc.  gtel.  Belgique,  vol.  6,  IS78-9,  p.  41. 
u  Chem.  News,  vol.  66, 1802,  p.  211. 
"  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  117, 1893,  p,  546. 

M  Abstract  from  a  Peruvian  original,  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  70,  pt.  2, 1806,  p.  252.  For  more  details, 
see  D.  F.  Hewett,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  291. 

101381°— Bull.  491—11 43 
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discovered  38  per  cent.  The  ash  of  a  grahamite  from  near  Page, 
Oklahoma,  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  by  R.  C.  Wells,  contained  12.2  per  cent  of  V,Os. 
These  ash  analyses,  taken  together  with  the  finding  of  vanadium  in 
the  ashes  of  wood  and  peat,  suggest  that  plants  have  played  some 
part  in  the  concentration  of  vanadium.  Other  evidence  of  similar 
purport  will  be  cited  later. 

The  definite  minerals,  containing  vanadium  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent, are  not  very  numerous.  Some  of  them,  vanadates  of  lead, 
such  as  vanadinite  and  descloizite,  were  mentioned  in  a  previous 
section  of  this  chapter.  Volborthite  and  calciovolborthite  are  vajia- 
dates  of  copper,  with  other  bases,  and  pucherite  is  a  vanadate  of  bis- 
muth. Mottramite,  a  vanadate  of  copper  and  lead,  found  at  Alderley 
Edge,  in  England,  has  had  some  significance  as  a  workable  ore.  It 
occurs  as  an  impregnation  in  Keuper  sandstone.^  A  Mexican  variety 
of  descloizite,  ramirite,*  has  also  been  coramercially  exploited.  These 
vanadates,  with  the  exception  of  mottramite,  occur  principally  in 
metalliferous  veins;  and  A.  Ditte'  attributes  their  formation  to  per- 
colating vanadiferous  waters  acting  on  other  compounds,  most  com- 
monly the  compounds  of  lead. 

A  sulphovanadate  of  copper,  sulvanite,  0ujVS4,  is  found  in  South 
AustraUa.^  At  Minasragra,  near  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  another  sul- 
phide of  vanadium,  patronite,  is  found,  associated  with  pjrrite,  in  a 
carbonaceous  substance  resembling  a  coal  but  abnormally  rich  in 
sulphur.*  This  occurrence  may  well  be  correlated  with  the  other 
discoveries  of  vanadium  in  the  ash  of  coal;  and  the  sulphates,  equiva- 
lent to  13.70  per  cent  of  SOj,  found  by  Kyle  in  his  analysis,  may  show 
that  he  too  had  originally  a  sulphide  to  deal  with  which  was  oxidized 
during  combustion. 

The  rare  mineral  ardennite  is  a  vanadio-silicate  of  manganese  and 
aluminum.  Roscoelite  appears  to  be  essentially  a  muscovite,  in  which 
vanadium  has  partly  replaced  aluminum.'  It  contains  about  24 
per  cent  of  VjOj.  In  a  green  sandstone  from  Placerville,  Colorado, 
W.  F.  Hillebrand^  found  3.50  per  cent  of  V^O,,  which  was  present  in 
a  replacement  of  the  original  calcareous  cement.  The  green  mineral, 
isolated,  contained  12.84  per  cent  of  VjO,  and  was  apparently  a 
variety  of  roscoeUte,  or  else  a  closely  related  compound. 

1  See  H.  E.  Rooooe,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  25, 1876,  p.  111. 

«  See  O.  de  J.  Caballero,  Mem.  Soc.  cient.  Ant.  ALwte,  vol.  20, 1903,  p.  87. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  13F,  1904,  p.  1303. 

<  See  G.  A.  GoyUer,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  77, 1900,  p.  1094. 

»  See  D.  F.  Hcwett,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  82,  1908,  p.  3SS;  and  J.  J.  Bravo,  Infonn.  y  Mem.  Bol. 
Soc.  ingen.  mlnas,  Lima,  vol.  8,  1906,  p.  171.  For  a  later  and  mtich  more  complete  description  of  the 
sulphide,  patronite,  and  its  associated  minerals,  see  W.  F.  Hlllebrand,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24. 
1907,  p.  141.  The  bituminous  matri:e  he  names  quisqudte.  A  still  later  memoir  on  vanadium  depotuts 
in  Peru,  by  Hewett,  is  in  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  291. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  73. 

Y  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  18. 
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The  metal  uranium  is  much  less  abundantly  diffused  than  vana- 
dium. It  is  found  in  a  number  of  rare  minerals — phosphates,  arse- 
nates, sulphates,  carbonates,  and  silicates,  which  are  all  of  secondary 
origin.  Autunite,  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and  lime,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  form  of  yellow  scales  on  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  other 
species  are  much  less  frequently  seen.  A  number  of  other  minerals, 
samarskite,  euxenite,  etc.,  are  columbates  or  tantalates  containing 
uranium,  and  these  are  primary  constituents  of  pegmatite. 

The  only  uranium  ores  of  any  importance  are  uraninite  or  pitch- 
blende and  camotite.  Uraninite  is  found  crystallized  in  pegmatites, 
and  also  massive  in  metalliferous  veins,  as  at  Joachimsthal,^  in 
Bohemia,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt,  inSaxony.  It  varies  much  in  com- 
position, so  much  so  that  different  modifications  of  it  have  received 
different  names,  such  as  cleveite,  nivenite,  broggerite,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses,  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,'  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 

variations: 

Analyses  of  taraninite. 


A.  Hale's  quarry ,  Olastonbury,  Connecticat. 

B.  New  Central  City  or  Blackhawk,Gol<mdo. 

C.  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Saxony. 


D.  Nivenite,  Llano  Comity,  Texas. 
£.  BrSggeiite,  AnneiOd,  Norway. 
F.  Cleveite,  Arendal,  Norway. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

XJO. 

26.48 

57.43 

9.79 

.25 

25.26 
58.51 

""."22' 
7.59 

22.33 
59.30 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
.20 
.21 

20.89 

44.17 

6.69 

.34 

.34 

2.36 

9.46 

30.63 

46.13 

6.00 

.18 

.06 

27 

111 

41.71 

U02 

24.18 

ThOa 

CeO, 

ZrO- 

3.66 

rLa  Di),0, 

.13 
.20 

MrA^^^^^ 

9.76 

X\Jl^'^"^/^ 

Fc!o, 

.40 

'"■'*32* 
.70 
.44 

.14 

.25 

.03 

F^:;.;::::::. .::..::.::::: 

PbO 

3.28 

6.39 

10.08 

9.04 

10.54 

ZnO 

OuO 

.17 

.09 

1.00 

.17 

.75 

.75 

.31 

.19 

.06 

2.34 

trace 

3.17 

.50 

MnO 

trace 
.08 

.16 

.84 

trace? 

CaO 

.32 

.37 
trace 

1.06 

MgO 

.10 

B£Oa 

V-0«;  MoOa.WO, 

lOi^     "       ' 

trace 

trace? 

traces 

.23 

SO. 

pA 

.22 
.43 
.02 
1.96 
2.79 
.12 
.24 

.02 

S;6;  

^_ 

iindet. 
.61 
.16 

.08 

1.48 

.46 

.17 
.74 
.22 

undet. 

H»0 

1.23 

SiOj 

.90 

CuFeSa 

FeSa 

Insoluble 

.70 

1.47 

4.42 

1.10 

99.49 

99.82 

97.93 

98.28 

99.61 

94.50 

>  On  the  Joachimsthal  ores,  see  Janda,  Oesterr.  Zeltschr.  Berg-  a.  HUttenw.,  vol.  50,  p.  283;  also  J. 
Step  and  F.  Becke,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologle,  1906,  p.  148.  R.  Pearce  (Proc.  Colorado  8d.  800.,  vol.  5, 
1806,  p.  166)  has  described  the  occurrence  of  uraninite  in  a  mine  near  Central  City,  Colorado.  On  oraniom 
ores  In  German  East  Airica,  see  W.  Marclcwald,  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  76t. 

•See  Boll.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  78, 1891,  p.  43,  and  No.  90, 1892,  p.  23,  for  details;  also  Boll.  No.  230, 
1003,  pp.  111-114.   22  analyses  in  all  are  given. 
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From  these  analyses  no  single  definite  formula  can  be  deduced. 
The  uranium,  it  is  clearly  seen,  exercises  a  double  function,  acid  and 
basic,  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  radicle  uranyl,  UO,.  With 
this  base  other  bases  are  variably  present — thoria,  zirconia,  the  rare 
earths,  and  oxide  of  lead,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  pre- 
dominating. There  are  also  impurities  of  several  kinds  which  can 
not  be  clearly  distinguished  from  essential  constituents,  and  some  of 
the  variations  may  be  due  to  incipient  alterations.  For  example,  the 
varying  ratios  between  UO,  and  UO,  may  be  ascribed  to  oxidation, 
the  increase  in  UO,  marking  stages  in  the  process  of  transformation 
of  uraninite  into  gunmiite,  a  well-known  alteration  product  of  pitch- 
blende. In  gummite,  which  is  a  hydrous  oxide  of  uranium*  plus 
other  bases,  with  from  61  to  75  per  cent  of  UOj,  the  final  transforma- 
tion of  uraninite  is  seen. 

From  a  physical  point  of  view  uraninite  is  an  extraordinary  min- 
eral. In  it  helium  was  first  discovered,  and  later  the  radioactive 
elements  polonium  and  radium.  Uranium  and  its  compounds  are 
themselves  radioactive,  but  radium  is  vastly  more  so;  and  the  latter, 
while  distinctly  an  element  so  far  as  its  chemical  characteristics  are 
concerned,  undergoes  disintegration,  yielding  a  series  of  emanations 
which  seems  to  end  in  the  production  of  helium.  Radioactivity,  then, 
appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  atomic  decay;  but  the  subject  is  one 
which  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  For  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  chief  source  of  radium  to-day  is  in  the 
uraninite  of  Joachimsthal,  and  that  uranium  itself  may  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  its  more  highly  active  companion. 

Camotite,  which  is  essentially  a  vanadate  of  uranium  and  potas- 
sium, but  with  other  bases  present  also,  was  first  described  by  C. 
Friedel  and  E.  Cumenge.*  It  is  found  as  a  canary-yellow  impregna- 
tion in  sandstone  in  western  CJolorado  and  eastern  Utah.  The  former 
field  has  been  studied  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand  and  F.  L.  Ransome,' 
the  latter  by  J.  M.  BoutwelL*  An  outlying  region  for  camotite  in 
Rio  Blanco  County,  Colorado,  has  recently  been  described  by  H.  S. 
Gale.» 

The  following  analyses  of  camotite,  by  HiUebrand,  will  show  its 
general  character: 

I  For  analyws  of  gmnmlte,  see  H.  von  FouUon,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1885,  pt.  1,  Ref.,  p.  21,  and  F.  A.  Qentfa, 
Am.  Chem.  Joar.,  vol.  1, 1879,  p.  89. 
>  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  128, 1899,  p.  532. 

*  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905.  p.  9. 

*  BuIL  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  260, 1904,  p.  200. 

*  Bull.  n.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  316, 1907,  p.  110.    See  also  H.  Fleck  and  W.  G.  Haldane  (Rept.  State  But 
Mines,  1905-6,  p.  47)  on  the  uranium  and  vanadium  deposits  of  southern  Colorado. 
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Analyus  ofaxmotiu, 

A.  Copper  Prince  clatm,  Roo  Cieek,  MontnMe  County,  CoUmdo. 

B.  Yellow  Boy  claim,  La  Sal  Creek,  Montrose  County. 
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UO3... 

AB2O5. 

A1,0,.. 

FeA-. 

CaO... 

SrO.... 

BaO... 

MgO... 

KaO  .. 

NaaO.. 

LiaO.. 

H2O- 

H,0+ 

PbC. 

CuO... 

M0O3. 

SiO, 


TiOj 

COa 

Insoluble 


54.89 

18.49 

.80 

trace 
.09 
.21 

3.34 
.02 
.90 
.22 

6.52 
.14 

trace 

2.43 

2.11 
.13 
.15 
.18 
.16 
.03 
.56 

7.10 


54.00 
18.05 

.05 
none 

.29 

.42 
1.86 
trace 
2.83 

.14 
5.46 

.13 
trace 
3.16 
2.21 

.07 
trace 

.05 

.20 

(?) 
none 
10.33 


98.46 


99.25 


With  the  camotite  a  vanadiferous  silicate  also  occurs,  which  may  be 
akin  to  roscoelite.^    The  origin  of  these  Colorado  ores  is  not  known. 

In  the  Utah  field,  as  described  by  Boutwell,  not  only  camotite,  but 
other  vanadates,  such  as  calciovolborthite  are  found.  In  Wildhorse 
Canyon  a  black,  carbonaceous  sandstone  also  occurs,  in  which  vana- 
dium is  present.  This  recalls  the  occurrences  of  vanadium  in  coals 
elsewhere.  In  the  San  Rafael  Swell  the  camotite  is  found  principally 
on  or  near  the  fossil  remains  of  plants,  whose  organic  matter,  Bout- 
well  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  precipitants  of  vanadium.  The 
same  association  with  fossil  wood  was  also  noted  by  Gale.  No  sul- 
phide of  vanadium,  however,  like  that  of  Peru,  has  yet  been  identified 
in  this  region.  The  genesis  of  these  strange  ores  is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. Camotite  has  also  been  reported  by  D.  Mawson'  in  the  pegma- 
tite of  ** Radium  Hill,''  South  Australia. 

Uranium,  like  vanadium,  has  been  found  in  coal.  In  an  anthra- 
citic  bitumen  from  Sweden,  described  by  A.  E.  Nordenski^d,^  the 
ash  contained  about  3  per  cent  of  U3O,,  vdth  some  nickel  oxide  and 
rare  earths.     In  the  ash  of  Swedish  ^^kolm,"  a  bituminous  coal,  H. 

I  Acoording  to  A.  H.  Phillips  (Proc.  Am.  PhikM.  Soc.,  vol.  48, 1904»  p.  157),  the  Utah  camotite  contains 
radium. 
<  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia,  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  188. 
•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  p.  077. 
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Liebert,  working  in  C.  Winkler's  laboratory,  found  from  1.68  to  2.87 
per  cent  of  UjOg.*  An  anthracitic  mineral  from  a  pegmatite  vein  in 
the  Saguenay  district,  Canada,  yielded  J.  Obalski'  2.56  per  cent  of 
uranium,  equivalent  to  35.43  per  cent  in  the  ash.  The  significance 
of  these  occurrences  remains  to  be  determined. 

COIiUMBIUM,  TANTAIiUM,  AND  THE  RABE  EARTHS. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  recent  development  of  chemical  indus- 
tries has  been  the  utilization  of  rare  elements  which  previously  had 
only  scientific  interest.  The  invention  of  incandescent  gas  lighting 
has  created  a  demand  for  several  of  these  substances,  and  that  reason 
alone  is  enough  to  justify  their  brief  consideration  here. 

Columbium'  and  tantalum  are  acid-forming  elements,  whose 
typical  oxides  have  the  formulae  CbaO^  and  TajOj.  They  enter  into 
tiie  composition  of  a  considerable  number  of  minerals,  which  are 
found  principally  in  pegmatites.  Among  these,  columbite,  tantalite, 
samarskite,  and  euxenite  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Columbite 
and  tantalite  are  salts  of  iron,  FeCbjO^  and  FeTajO,,  which  com- 
monly occur  more  or  less  isomorphously  conmiingled,  often  with 
manganese  partly  replacing  the  iron.  Metallic  tantalum  ^  has  recently 
been  utilized  as  a  substitute  for  the  carbon  filament  in  incandescent 
electric  lights,  and  tantalite  is  the  chief  source  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained.^    The  supply  so  far  is  mainly  from  Scandinavian  localities. 

Zirconium  and  thorium  are  tetrad  metals  forming  oxides  of  the 
type  ROj.  They  also  are  found  in  granitic  rocks,  and  zirconium 
compoimds  are  almost  always  present  in  nepheline  syenites.  The 
chief  zirconium  mineral,  zircon,  ZrSi04,  has  already  been  described 
in  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming  minerals.  The  mineral  baddeley- 
ite,  found  in  Ceylon  and  Brazil,  is  the  oxide,  ZrO,.  Eudialyte,  cata- 
pleiite,  and  the  zircon-pyroxenes  are  complex  silicates  containing 
zirconia.  Zircon  syenite  and  eudialyte  syenite  are  rare  but  weU- 
known  rocks,  and  zircon  also  occurs,  though  not  commonly,  in  con- 
tact limestones.  The  most  remarkable  American  locality  for  zircon 
is  near  Green  River,  in  Henderson  County,  North  Carolina,  where 
it  is  found  abundantly  in  a  decomposed  pegmatite  dike.  From  this 
source  many  tons  of  zircon  have  .been  obtained. 

The  typical  thorium  mineral  is  also  a  silicate,  thorite,  ThSiO^. 
The  ideal  species,  however,  has  not  been  found,  for  the  actual  speci- 

1  See  C.  Winkler,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  87, 1903,  p.  287. 
s  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  vol.  7, 1904,  p.  246. 

•  Known  in  Germany  as  niobimn .    The  name  oohimbiom  has  about  40  years'  priority  and  refers  to  the 
original  discovery  of  the  ore  in  America.    Niobium  is  etymologlcally  meaningless. 

•  Native  tantalum  has  been  reported  from  two  localities  in  Siberia  by  P.  Walther,  Nature,  1909,  p.  335^ 
and  W.  von  John,  idem,  1910,  p.  398. 

•  See  Werner  von  Bolton,  Zeltsohr.  angew.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  1637. 
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mens  are  always  more  or  less  altered.  The  chief  source  of  thoria, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  for  incandescent  gas- 
burners,  is  from  monazite  sand,  in  which  the  thorium  compounds 
exist  as  variable  impurities.  Thorianite,  a  thorium-uranium  oxide 
from  Ceylon,  is  noteworthy  for  being  richer  in  helium  than  any 
other  known  mineral.  like  uranium,  thorium  is  strongly  radio- 
active, and  so  are  its  compounds.^ 

In  the  group  of  elements  known  as  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths, 
the  following  members  have  been  identified:  Scandium,  yttrium, 
lanthanum,  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium,  samarium,  europium 
gadolinium,  terbium,  dysprosium,  erbium,  thuUum,  holmium,  lutecium, 
and  ytterbium.  Among  these  yttrium  and  cerium  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type  elements,  and  they  are,  moreover,  the  most  important.  In 
the  mineral  kingdom  these  substances  occur  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds— fluorides,  carbonates,  silicates,  phosphates,  columbates,  and 
tantalates,  minerals  which  are  found,  like  the  other  species  mentioned 
in  this  section,  principally  in  granites,  gneisses,  and  pegmatites. 

Cerium,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  lanthanum,  neodymium, 
and  praseodymium,  is  obtainable  principally  from  three  minerals 
which  are  found  in  reasonably  large  quantities.  Cerite,  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  these  elements,  forms  a  bed  in  gneiss  at  Bastnas,  Sweden. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  commercial  source  of  cerium  com- 
pounds. AUanite,  a  more  complex  silicate  of  cerium,  aluminum,  and 
other  bases,  is  also  abundant  enough  to  be  an  available  ore.  It  is 
not  a  very  rare  mineral,  and  a  notable  locality  for  it  is  on  Little 
Friar  Mountain,  Amherst  Coimty,  Virginia.*  Allanite  has  also  been 
foimd  associated  with  iron  ores,  as,  for  example,  with  the  magnetite 
of  Moriah,  near  Lake  Champlain. 

Monazite,  the  phosphate  of  cerium,  which  is  normally  CePO^,  is, 
however,  the  chief  source  of  the  cerium  earths  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  obtained  for  commercial  purposes  from  detrital  deposits  of 
monazite  sand,'  and  yields  both  cerium  and  thorium  compounds. 
Monazite,  the  allied  yttrium  phosphate,  xenotime,  and  allanite  have 
all  been  adequately  considered  in  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming 
minerals.    The  following  analyses  of  mona2dte  are  by  S.  L.  Penfield:^ 

1  AooordlngtoC.  Baskerville  (Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soo.,yol.  26, 1904,  p.  922),  the  thoriom  provlooaly  desoribed 
is  a  mixtaie  of  three  elements,  thorium,  beneUnm,  and  oaroUnlum.  His  results,  however,  have  been 
doubted,  and  the  question  is  not  yet  finally  settled .  '  For  an  elaborate  paper  on  theooouirenoe  of  thorium 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  see  J.  Schilling,  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1902,  p.  809. 

>See  J.  W.  MaUet,  Am.  Jour.  8cL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  14, 1377,  p.  397. 

•  On  the  monasite  sand  of  North  Carolina,  see  H.  B.  C.  Nltie,  Bull.  North  Carolina  Oeol.  Survey  No.  9, 
1396.  Al80therefer6Doesonp.338,ante.  Nitse  cites  37  analyses  of  monasite.  On  monasite  sand  in  the  tin- 
bearing  alluvium  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  see  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  301. 

4  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24,  1882,  p.  250.  The  symbol  Dl  represents  the  old  didymium,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  neodymium,  praseodymium,  samarium,  etc. 
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Analyses  ofmonazUe. 

A.  From  Portland,  Connecticut.    B .  From  the  sands  of  Brindletown,  North  CaioUna.    C.  From  Amelia 
Court  House,  Virginia. 


A 

B 

c 

PjO. 

28.18 

38.54 

28.33 

8.25 

1.67 

.37 

29.28 

31.38 

30.88 

6.49 

L40 

.20 

26.12 

Ce-O. , 

29.89 

(La,Di),0, 

26.66 

tfe^!:'^!.:. :::... /:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::;::::.: 

14.23 

SiOo 

2.85 

Ignitioii 

.67 

100.34 

99.63 

100.42 

Yttria  and  its  companions,  erbia,  terbia,  ytterbia,  etc.,  are  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  gadolinite,  GljFeYjSiaOio.  These  oxides, 
therefore,  are  sometimes  called  the  '* gadolinite  earths."  The  type 
locality  for  this  species  is  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  and  other  Swedish 
localities  have  yielded  the  mineral.  A  more  remarkable  occurrence 
of  gadolinite  and  other  allied  minerals  is  at  Barringer  Hill,  Llano 
County,  Texas.  Here,  in  a  giant  pegmatite,  containing  enormous 
crystals  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  gadolinite  is  found  in  large  crystals, 
together  with  yttrialite,  thorogummite,  nivenite,  fei^sonite,  allanite, 
tengerite,  cyrtolite,  rowlandite,  mackintoshite,  and  yttrocrasite. 
Several  of  these  species  and  varieties  are  peculiar  to  this  locality.^ 
According  to  Hidden,  most  of  these  minerals  are  radioactive,  and 
both  he  and  his  assistant,  working  in  the  deposit,  were  annoyed  by  an 
irritation  of  the  skin  like  that  produced  by  the  radium  emanations  or 
the  X  rays. 

>  See  W.  E.  Hidden  and  J.  B.  Mackintosh,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38,  1889,  p.  474;  Hidden,  i<lecn« 
vol.  42, 1891,  p.  430;  Hidden  and  W.  F.  Hlllebrand,  idem,  vol.  46,  1893,  pp.  98,  208;  HOlebrand,  idem,  4th 
aer.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  145;  Hidden,  idem,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  425;  Hidden  and  C.  H.  Warren,  idem,  vol.  22, 1906, 
p.51£. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  NATURAL  HYDROCARBONS. 
COMPOSITION. 

Natural  gas,  petroleum,  bitumen,  and  asphaltum  are  all  essentially 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or,  more  precisely,  mixtures  of 
such  compounds  in  bewildering  variety.  They  contain,  moreover, 
many  impurities — sulphur  compounds,  oxidized  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, etc. — whose  exact  nature  is  not  always  clearly  defined.  The 
proximate  analysis  of  a  petroleum  or  bitumen  consists  in  separat- 
ing its  components  from  one  another,  and  in  their  identification  as 
compounds  of  definite  constitution. 

AU  the  hydrocarbons  fall  primarily  into  a  number  of  regular  series, 
to  each  of  which  a  generalized  formula  may  be  assigned,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scheme: 

1.  GnHsiH.]-  6.  CnHjn-g. 

2.  CqHsq.  7.  C„H2i)-io« 

3.  CnHan-j.  8.  C„H2n-i2- 

4.  C„H^4.  . 

5.  G„H2,^^.  18.  C„H2d-s2' 

Members  of  the  first  eight  series  have  been  discovered  in  petroleum. 

These  expressions,  however,  have  only  a  preliminary  value, 
although  they  are  often  used  in  the  classification  of  petroleums.  Each 
one  represents  a  group  of  series — ^homologous,  isomeric,  or  polymeric, 
as  the  case  may  be — and  for  precise  work  these  must  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. The  first  formula,  for  example,  represents  what  are  known 
as  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  which  begin  with  marsh  gas  or  methane, 
CH^,  and  range  at  least  as  high  as  the  compound  CS5H72.  Even  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  a  number  of  isomeric  series — the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  paraffins — which,  with  equal  percentage  com- 
position, differ  in  physical  properties  by  virtue  of  differences  of 
atomic  arrangement  within  the  molecules.  Each  member  of  the 
series  differs  from  the  preceding  member  by  the  addition  of  the 
group  CHt,  and  also  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  greater  con- 
densation.   Methane,  CH«,  for  example,  is  gaseous ;  the  middle  mem- 
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bers  of  the  series  are  liquids,  with  regulariy  increasing  boiling  points; 
the  higher  members  are  solids,  like  ordinary  paraffin.  These  hydro- 
carbons are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Pennsylvania  petroleums, 
from  which  the  following  members  of  the  series  have  been  separated :  * 

Paraffins  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum. 


Name. 


Formula. 


Gaseous  : 

Methane 

Ethane 

Propane 

Butane 

Liquid: 

Pentane 

Hexane 

Heptane 

Octane 

Nonane 

Decane 

Endecane 

Dodecane 

Tridecane 

Tetradecane , 

Pentadecane 

Hexadecane , 

Solid: 

Octodecane 

Eicoeane 

Tricoeane 

Tetracoeane 

Pentacoeane 

Hexacoeane 

Octocoeane 

Nonocoeane 

Hentriacontane — 

Dotriacontane 

Tetratriacontane. . . 

Pentatriacontane  o. 


CH... 
C4H10. 


c„n-„.. 

CiIIj,. 

C.^I{«. 

C,Ji„. 
C,,M„. 

Oil  1^84- 
Ml  <  11 70- 


Melting  point.  ;  Boiling  point. 


•C. 
-186 
-172. 1 


-  61 

-  31. 

-  26 

-  12 


4-     4 

"is' 


37 

48 
50-61 
63-64 
66-66 

60 
62-63 

66 
67-68 
71-72 

76 


•C. 
-164 

-  84. 

-  37 
+  1 

37 
69 
98 
125 
150 
173 
195 
214 


252 


a  For  a  description  of  these  higher,  solid  paraffins,  see  C.  F.  Mabery,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  83, 1905,  p.  251. 
The  literature  of  these  substances  is  so  voluminous  that  I  can  not  attempt  to  give  ezbaostive  refcmioes. 
C.  Hell  and  C.  H&gele  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  604)  have  described  an  artlfidal  hydro- 
carbon, CatHiB. 

To  this  list  the  isomeric  secondary  paraffins  isobutane,  isopentane, 
isohexane,  isoheptane,  and  isooctane  must  be  added,  and  even  then 
the  list  is  probably  not  complete.  For  instance,  the  solid  paraffins 
Cj^H^^  and  CgoH,,  have  been  found  in  petroleum. 

Natural  gas  consists  almost  entirely  of  paraffins,  mainly  of  methane, 
with  quite  subordinate  impurities.  In  six  samples  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, analyzed  by  C.  D.  Howard,'  the  total  paraffins  varied  between 
94.13  and  95.73  per  cent.     Methane  ran  from  79.95  to  86.48  per  cent 

1  The  table  is  condensed  from  H.  HOfer's  valuable  work,  Das  Erd51, 2d  ed.,  Braunaohweig,  1900,  pp.  50-A 
t  West  Virginia  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  1  A,  1904,  p.  566. 
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and  ethane  from  7.65  to  15.09.     The  following  analyses  from  other 
sources  may  be  cited  more  in  detail:^ 

Analyses  of  natwral  gas, 

A.  From  Creighton,  Pennsylvania. 

B.  From  Pittsborg,  Pennsylvania. 
0.  From  Baden,  Pennsylvania. 

D.  From  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.    Analyses  A  to  D  by  F.  C.  Phillips,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  16, 
1894,  p.  406.    Selected  from  a  table  of  seventeen  analyses  to  show  extreme  variations. 

E.  Hean  of  four  gases  from  Indiana  and  three  ftom  Ohio,  analysed  by  C.  C.  Howard  for  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.    Cited  by  W  J  HcQee,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey,  pt.  1, 1891,  p.  M2. 

F.  From  Osawatamle,  Kansas.    From  a  table  of  seven  analyses  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Kansas  Univ. 
Quart.,  vol.  4, 1805,  p.  1. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

CH^ 

93.36 

97.63 

Panuffinso 

96.36 

98.90 

87.27 

93.56 

C>>H^.  etc 

.28 
.53 
.25 
1.76 
3.28 
.18 
.29 

.22 

c5:t. 

1.32 

CO, 

3.64 
none 
none 
none 
none 

.40 
none 

.70 
none 
none 

.41 
none 
12.32 
none 
none 

.14 
none 
6.30 
none 
none 

.22 

h;'. 

none 

Nr   ...... . 

.60 

h!s..... 

o' 

trace 

■VJ. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.93 

100.00 

o  Largely  CH4,  with  more  or  less  ethane.    CO  not  found  by  PhilHpe. 

The  analyses  of  Pennsylvania  gases  by  S.  P.  Sadtler*  gave  some- 
what different  results.  In  gas  from  fom-  different  wells  he  found, 
in  percentages,  CH<,  60.27  to  89.65;  C,He,  4.39  to  18.39;  and  Hj,  4.79 
to  22.50.  These  high  figures  for  hydrogen  are  unusual  and  suggest 
a  resemblance  to  coal  gas.  In  all  cases,  however,  methane  is  the  pre- 
ponderating constituent,  the  characteristic  hydrocarbon  of  natural 
gas.  In  the  natural  gas  of  Point  Abino,  Canada,  F.  C.  Phillips' 
found  96.57  per  cent  of  paraffins  and  0.74  of  HjS. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  form  CnHjn  are,  as  constituents  of  petroleum, 
of  equal  importance  to  the  paraffins.  These  again  fall  into  several 
independent  series,  which  vary  in  physical  properties  and  in  their 
chemical  relations,  but  are  identical  in  percentage  composition.  One 
series,  the  olefines,  is  parallel  to  the  paraffin  series,  and  the  following 
members  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  isolated  from  petroleum.* 

I  See  also  Kabery,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  voL  18, 1896,  p.  215,  for  analsrses  of  gas,  largely  methane,  flrom  aontb- 
em  Ohio.  Hdfer  ( Das  ErdOI,  pp.  100-103)  gives  many  other  data.  In  Boverton  Redwood's  Petroleum  and 
its  products,  2d  ed.,  vol  1, 1006,  pp.  246-260,  flill  tables  of  analyses  are  given,  with  excellent  refeienoes  to 
literature.  An  unusual  analysis  is  dted  by  O.  B.  Richardson  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  260, 1906» 
p.  481.  Many  other  analjrses  are  published  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  l£in.  Eng.,  voL  15,  pp.  520  et  seq.  Many 
analyses  of  Kansas  gases  are  given  by  H.  P.  Cady  and  D.  F.  MoFarland,  Kansas  Univ.  OeoL  Survey, 
vol.  9, 1906,  p.  228.  They  found  in  nearly  all  samples  appreciable  quantities  of  helium,  and  also  argon  and 
neon.    See  also  Trans.  Kansas  Acad.  Sd.,  vol.  20, 1907,  p.  80;  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  64. 

>  Second  OeoL  Survey  Pennsylvania,  Rept.  I,  1876,  pp.  146-160.  Sadtler  dtea  some  analyses  by  other 
chemists. 

>  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  voL  20, 1886,  p.  096. 
« See  H.  HOfer,  Das  Erdfil,  p.  65. 
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So-caUed  ^^oUfines"  isolated  from  petroleum. 


Name. 


Formula. 


Melting  point. 


Boiling  point. 


1.  GaseouB: 

Ethylene 

Propylene... 
Butylene 

2.  Liquid: 

Amylene 

Hexylene. . . 
Heptylene. . . 

Octylene 

Nonylene 

Decylene 

Undecylene. 
Duodecylene 
Tridecylene. 
Oetene 

3.  Solid: 

Cerotene 

Melene 


C,H,. 


„«S"  • 

C,H„.. 
C,H„.. 

CJJ,,.. 

C,i,iljo- 

C.,11b. 
CaoHan. 


-103 

-  18 

-  5 

+  35 
68 
98 
124 
153 
172 
195 
216 
232,7 
275 


6&-66  |. 
62    . 


This  table  is  probably  exact  in  an  empirical  sense,  but  not  so  con- 
stitutionally. Hydrocarbons  of  the  indicated  composition  have  un- 
doubtedly been  foimd,  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  olefines. 
According  to  C.  E.  Mabery,^  however,  the  true  olefines,  the  "open- 
chain  "  series,  are  present  in  petroleum  at  most  in  very  small  amounts. 
In  Canadian  petroleum  Mabery  and  W.  O.  Quayle'  identified  hexyl- 
ene, heptylene,  octylene,  and  nonylene.  In  other  cases,  and  notably 
in  the  Russian  petroleums,  the  compoimds  CnHjn  are  not  olefines,  but 
cyclic  hydrocarbons  of  the  polymethylene  series,  which  were  origi- 
nally called  naphtenes.  They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  derivatives 
of  the  benzene  series,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  their  true 
constitution  has  been  determined.  In  Russian  oils  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal constituents,  and  according  to  C.  F.  Mabery  and  E.  J.  Hudson^ 
they  also  predominate  in  California  petroleum. 

Members  of  the  series  from  C7H14  to  CigHgo  were  isolated  from  the 
California  material.  Mabery  and  S.  Takano*  also  foimd  that  Japa- 
nese petroleum  consisted  largely  of  CnHgn  hydrocarbons.  Other  sim- 
ilar occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  treatises  of  Hofer  and  Redwood.^ 

The  series  CnH2n-2  is  often -called  the  acetylene  series,  after  its 
first  member,  acetylene,  CjHj.  The  lower  members  of  this  series 
seem  not  to  have  been  found  in  petroleum;  but  several  of  its  higher 

I  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  415.  An  important  summary  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  the 
oomposttlon  of  American  petroleoms. 

s  Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41, 1906,  p.  89. 

a  Idem,  voL  36, 1901,  p.  2&6. 

*  Idem,  p.  296. 

» In  vol.  2  of  Redwood's  great  work,  there  is  a  bibliography  of  petroleum  covering  nearly  6,000  titles. 
In  the  text  Redwood  gives  a  full  discussion  of  the  composition  of  various  petroleums,  and  so  too  does  H5fer. 
Only  the  barest  outline  of  the  subject  can  be  given  here,  and  that  must  presuppose  a  knowledge  od  the 
part  of  the  reader  of  elementary  organic  chemistry. 
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members  are  characteristic  of  oils  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Ohio. 
In  oil  from  the  Trenton  limestone  of  Ohio,  Misery  and  O.  H.  Palm^ 
found  hydrocarbons  having  the  composition  Ci^HgQ,  C21H40;  OjsH^jy 
and  Cj^H^g.  With  these  compounds  were  members  of  the  CnHjn 
series  as  high  as  G^^Hs^.  There  were  also  members  of  the  next  series, 
CnHjn-4 — namely,  CjjH^a,  C31H44,  and  CjjH^,.  In  petroleum  from 
Louisiana,  C.  E.  Coates  and  A.  Best^  found  the  hydrocarbons  CuH,, 
and  Ci^H,,,.  These,  together  with  CieH,,,,  were  also  separated  by 
Mabery*  from  Texas  oils.  These  oils  are  furthermore  peculiar  in 
containing  free  sulphur,  which  separates  out  in  crystalline  form.*  In 
petroleum  from  Santa  Barbara,  California,  Mabery^  discovered 
hydrocarbons  of  the  three  series  CnHjn-^,  CnHjn-*,  and  CnHjn-g,  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  C^Hj^,  CieHjo,  C^Hjo,  CjgHjj,  Cj^H^^,  C„K^^, 
and  C29H50. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnHjn-,,  the  ''aromatic"  or  benzene 
series,  occur  in  nearly  all  petroleimis,  but  in  usually  subordinate 
amoimts.  Their  empirical  formidse,  ignoring  the  existence  of  iso- 
meric compounds,  are  as  follows: 

Benzene CeH« 

Toluene CyHg 

Xylene C,H,o 

Cumene ^9^ia 

Cymene CjoHn 

Etc. 

According  to  Mabery,'  Pennsylvania  petroleum  contains  small  pro- 
portions of  the  lower  members  of  this  series,  and  Mabery  and  Hudson^ 
foimd  larger  amoimts  of  them,  especially  of  the  xylenes,  in  California 
oil.  Numerous  other  examples  ore  cited  by  Hofer  and  Redwood,  but 
they  need  not  be  multiplied  here.'  Naphthalene,  CjoHg,  is  the  only 
compoimd  of  the  series  CnHjn-i,  which  has  been  certainly  identified 
in  petroleum.  It  was  found  by  C.  M.  Warren  and  F.  H.  Storer*  in 
Rangoon  oil,  and  also  by  Mabery  and  Hudson  in  oil  from  CaUfomia. 
In  one  of  Mabery  and  Hudson's  distillations  of  crude  oil,  so  much 
naphthalene  was  present  that  the  distillate  became  solid  on  sUght 

I  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  33, 1906,  p.  351. 
.   s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  25, 1903,  p.  1158. 

s  Idem,  vol.  23, 1901,  p.  264.  See  also  on  Texas  oils,  C.  Richardson  and  E.G.  Wallace,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  vol.  20, 1901,  p.  MO;  F.  C.  Thiele,  Am.  Chem.  Joar.,  vol.  22, 1899,  p.  4«9;  W.  B.  Phillips,  Bull.  No. 
6,  Univ.  Texas,  1902;  C.  W.  Hayes  and  W.  Kennedy,  BuU.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  212, 1903;  R.  T.  Hill, 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  3G3;  and  N.  M.  Fenneman,  Boll.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  282, 
1906.  Fenneman  describes  both  Texas  and  Louisiana  petroleuras.  On  the  composition  of  Kansas  oils 
see  F.  W.  Bushong,  Kansas  Univ.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  9,  1908,  p.  303.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  187, 
E.  Haworth  discusses  the  orif^  of  oil  and  gas. 

« See  C.  Richardson  and  E.  C.  Wallace,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  21. 1902,  p.  316;  and  Thiele,  Chem. 
Zeltung,  vol.  26, 1902,  p.  896. 

■  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  33, 1905,  p.  270. 

•  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  418. 
»  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  36, 1890,  p.  255. 

•  R.  ZalOKiecld  and  J.  Hausmann  (Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1907,  p.  1761)  have  called  attention  to  the 
richness  of  Roumanian  petroleum  in  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

8  Mem.  Am.  Acad.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1866,  p.  208.  r^  i 
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cooling.  Still  more  complex  hydrocarbons  have  been  fomid  in  petro- 
leum residues,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  were  formed  during  the 
process  of  refining.-  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  originally  present 
in  the  nattural  oil.^ 

In  many  petroleums  small  quantities  of  oxidized  bodies  are  con- 
tained, sometimes  complex  acids,  sometimes  phenols.  According  to 
Mabery,'  the  phenols  are  foimd  in  notable  proportions  in  some  Cali- 
fornia oils,  but  not  in  petroleiun  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Nearly  all  petroleums  contain  nitrogen,  from  a  trace  up  to  1  per 
cent  and  over.  It  appears  to  exist  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  in  the 
form  of  complex  organic  bases,  but  their  constitution  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. They  are  pecuUarly  abundant  in  Califomia  oil,  in  which 
they  were  discovered  by  S.  P.  Peckham,*  and  Mabery*  has  shown 
that  in  some  cases  they  constitute  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  crude 
petroleum.  Mabery  isolated  compounds  of  this  class  ranging  from 
CijHi^N  to  CijHjjN,  although  these  formulae  are  subject  to  some 
uncertainty. 

Petroleum  free  from  sulphur  is  extremely  rare,  but  the  amount 
of  this  constituent  is  commonly  very  small.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  sulphur  compounds  are  annoyingly  abundant,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Lima  oil  of  Ohio.  In  this  oil  Mabery  and  A.  W.  Smith  ^ 
foimd  normal  sulphides  of  the  parafiin  series,  and  isolated  ten  com- 
pounds ranging  from  methyl  sulphide,  CjH^,  to  hexyl  sulphide, 
CijHj^.  In  Canadian  petroleiun  Mabery  and  Quayle*  discovered 
another  series  of  sulphur  compounds,  of  the  general  formula  CnHj^S, 
which  they  named  thiophanes.  Eight  members  of  this  series  w^ere 
described,  between  C7H14S  and  CjgHj^.  Other  sulphur  compounds 
have  been  mentioned  as  occasioned  admixtures  in  petroleum,  and  the 
occurrence  of  free  sulphur  in  Texas  oil  has  already  been  noted.' 

Between  Uquid  petroleum  and  solid  asphalt  there  are  numberless 
intermediate  substances.  Indeed,  there  is  no  distinct  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  series  from  natural  gas  to  bituminous  coal.  The 
latter  contains  solid  hydrocarbons  of  imdetermined  character,  which 
break  up  under  the  influence  of  heat,  yielding  coal  gas  and  various 
tarry  products.     Some  of  the  heavier  hydrocarbon  mixtures  are  vis- 

1  For  data  and  leferenoes,  see  HOfer,  Das  ErdOl,  p.  74. 

s  Jour.  Am.  Cbem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1006,  p.  S96. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48, 1894,  p.  250. 

« Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  19, 1900,  p.  505.  F.  X.  Bandrowsky  (Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  8,  18S7,  p.  224} 
and  A.  Weller  (Ber.  Deutacfa.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  2097)  have  detected  nitrogenous  bases  In  Euio- 
peanoils. 

ft  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  13, 1891,  p.  233. 

•  Proo.  Am.  Aoad.,  vol.  41, 1905,  p.  89.  A  paper  by  R.  Kayser,  published  in  1897,  contains  data  retative 
to  solphor  compounds  in  Syrian  asphalt  oils.  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  his  original  memoir.  Cited 
by  W.  C.  Day  in  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  140, 1896,  p.  221,  and  also  in  Edhler's  treatise  on  asphalt. 

'  On  snlphur  in  Califomia  petroleiun,  see  8.  F.  Peckham,  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  vol.  38, 1897,  p.  108. 
Also  B.  F.  and  H.  E.  Peckham,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  16, 1897,  p.  996,  on  the  sulphur  content  of  Utu- 
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ecus,  pasty  semifiuids;  others  are  black,  brittle  solids,  which  resem- 
ble coal  in  their  outward  appearance.  Albertite,  grahamite,  uintaite, 
and  the  so-called  ''pitch  cpal"  of  Oregon  are  familiar  examples  of 
these  solid  forms. 

Many  of  the  soUd  hydrocarbons  have  been  described  as  mineral 
species  and  given  specific  names.  ^  Scheererite,  fichtelite,  konlite, 
hatchettite,  ozokerite,  zietrisikite,  elatente,  hartite,  napalite,  etc.,  are 
among  these  substances.  They  vary  widely  in  composition,  being 
commonly,  if  not  in  all  cases,  mixtures,  and  they  represent  different 
series  of  hydrocarbons.  They  also  occur  under  widely  differing  con- 
ditions, indicating  genetic  distinctions.  Some  are  found  in  coal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  their  derivation  from  vegetable  resins;  others 
appear  to  be  inspissated  petroleums;  others  again  are  associated  with 
metallic  ores,  and  are  seemingly  of  solfataric  origin.  NapaUte,  for 
example,  is  found  with  ores  of  mercury  in  CaUfomia,  and  the  oxy- 
genated compound  idrialite  occurs  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
quicksilver  mine  of  Idria.'  Most  of  these  substances  are  found  in 
small  quantities,  and  are  so  imperfectly  described  that  they  need  no 
detailed  consideration  here.  Others,  Uke  ozokerite,  albertite,  gra- 
hamite,  uintaite,  and  the  various  asphaltums  and  bitumens,  occur  in 
large  deposits  and  are  of  commercial  significance. 

Ozokerite,  for  instance,  is  an  important  source  of  paraffin.  In 
fact,  it  appears  to  consist  largely  of  the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the 
paraffin  series,  although  some  varieties  probably  contain  compounds 
of  the  form  CnHjn.  In  Caucasian  ozokerite  F.  Beilstein  and  E. 
Wiegand'  found  a  hydrocarbon  to  which  they  gave  the  name  lekene, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  polymer  of  CH,.  In  the  ozokerite  of 
Utah  paraffin  predominates,  of  composition  between  Cigllsg  and 
C„H„.« 

Uintaite,  or  gilsonite,^  is  another  black,  brittle,  lustrous  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  found  in  the  Uinta  Mountains,  Utah.  Another 
similar  mineral  from  Utah  was  named  wurtzilite  by  W.  P.  Blake/ 
The  exact  nature  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  yet  to  be  determined.     The 

1  See  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  096-1024. 

t  Bitumen  la  alao  common  In  tbe  New  Almaden  mines.  Its  association  with  the  lead  and  sine  ores  of 
MiBSOori  and  with  the  oopi)er->bearing  shales  of  liansfeld,  Oennany,  is  an  oocurrenoe  of  a  different  order, 
with  which  sollfttario  action  has  nothing  to  do. 

s  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  GeselL,  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  1347. 

•  On  Utah  ocokerite,  see  J.  B.  Newberry,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1879,  p.  340;  and  A.  N.  Seal, 
Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  130, 1890,  p.  402.  A  monographic  paper  on  ozokerite  by  E.  B.  Gosling  (School 
of  Mines  Quart.,  voL  16, 1804,  p.  41)  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  mineral.  Der  Erdwaohsbergbau  in 
Boryslaw,  by  J.  Muck,  Berlin,  1903,  is  an  important  monograph  on  ozokerite. 

•  Uintaite  has  priority,  but  gllsonite  is  the  name  most  commonly  used.  On  this  bitumen,  see  J.  If. 
Locke,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mhi.  Eng.,  vol.  17, 1887,  p.  102;  R.  W.  Raymond,  idem,  vol.  18, 1888,  p.  113;  W. 
P.  Blake,  idem,  vol.  18, 1800,  p.  563;  O.  H.  Stone,  on  Utah  and  Colorado  asphalts.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
voL  42, 1801,  p.  148;  and  Q.  H.  Eldridge,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1896,  p.  915, 
and  also  Bidl.  No.  213, 1903,  p.  296.  A  chemical  investigation  of  gllsonite  by  W.  C.  Day  is  reported  in 
Jour.  Franklfai  Inst.,  vol.  140, 1806,  p.  221. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  ICin.  Eng.,  vol.  18, 1890,  p.  497;  Eng.  and  MIn.  Jour.,  vol.  48, 1889,  p.  542;  voL  48, 
1890,  p.  106. 
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same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  albertite^  of  New  Brunswick, 
the  grahamite*  of  West  Virginia,  the  "pitch  coal''^  of  CoosBay^ 
Oregon,  and  other  like  substances.  The  albertite  and  grahamite 
fill  veinlike  fissures  in  the  country  rock,  into  which  they  were  pos- 
sibly injected  when  fluid.  These  hydrocarbons,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  fusible,  therein  differing  from  coal.  They  are  also  variably 
soluble  in  organic  solvents.  Their  origin  is  obscure.  Some  authors 
attribute  them  to  the  oxidation  of  lighter  oils;  others,  like  S.  F. 
Peckham,*  regard  them  as  residues  from  a  natural  distillation  of 
petroleum.  The  oxidation  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
grahamite,  according  to  White,  contains  13.6  to  14.7  per  cent  of 
oxygen,  while  W.  C.  Day  found  14.61  per  cent  in  the  Oregon  mineral. 
Furthermore,  W.  P.  Jenney,*  by  aspirating  heated  air  through  Penn- 
sylvania petroleum  for  several  hours,  partially  converted  the  oil 
into  a  substance  resembling  grahamite.  In  this  experiment,  obvi- 
ously, the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  were  distilled  away.  The  two 
processes,  oxidation  and  distillation,  went  on  simtdtaneously. 

In  most  cases  the  solid  hydrocarbons  found  in  nature  are  not  given 
specific  names,  but  are  known  generically  as  asphalt  or  bitumen. 
The  pasty,  viscid  varieties  are  called  maltha.  There  are  also  mix- 
tures of  these  substances  with  the  material  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
limestones,  forming  the  so-called  asphalt  rocks,  from  which  oils  or 
tars  can  be  separated  by  distillation  or  melting. 

Asphalt  and  asphalt  rock  are  widely  diffused  in  nature,  being 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Probably  the  most  remarkable 
occurrence  of  asphalt  is  that  of  the  famous  '* Pitch  Lake"  in  Trini- 
dad, which  has  been  many  times  described — best,  so  far  as  chemical 
questions  are  concerned,  in  three  papers  by  Clifford  Richardson."  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Richardson,  the  '4ake''  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  mud 
volcano  or  geyser,  which  has  become  filled  with  ''pitch."  This  is  an 
emulsion  of  water,  gas,  bitumen,  with  some  other  organic  substances, 
and  mineral  matter.  The  gas,  which  is  continually  evolved,  consists 
principally  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  water 
which  permeates  the  pitch  is  rich  in  saline  matter,  mainly  sodiiun 
chloride,  but  it  also  contains  small  quantities  of  borates  and  of 

1  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  39, 1865,  p.  267;  and  8.  F.  Teckham,  idem,  vol.  48, 1880, 
p.  362. 

«  J.  P.  Lesley,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  9, 1863;  p.  183,  and  I.  C.  White,  Bull.  Geol.  Boc  America,  voL 
10, 1898,  p.  277.  J.  P.  Kimball  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12, 1876,  p.  277)  has  described  a  "grahamite" 
from  Mexico. 

»  W.  C.  Day,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Sur^'ey,  pt.  3, 1898,  p.  370. 

*  Peckham,  loc.  cit,  and  also  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  ad  ser.,  voL  48, 1894,  p.  389. 

*  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  5, 1875,  p.  359.  For  analyses  of  Texas  grahamite  see  E.  T.  Bumble,  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.,  vol.  21,  p.  601. 

«  Jour.  Soc.  Chom.  Ind.,  vol.  17, 1898,  p.  13;  Rept.  Inspector  Asi>halts  and  Cements,  Washington,  D.  C, 
year  ending  June  30, 1892;  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Testing  Materials,  vol.  6, 1906,  p.  509.  See  also  N.S.  Manroas, 
Am.  Jour.  Bci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1855,  p.  153.  W.  Merivale  (Trans.  North  of  England  Inst.  Meoh.  and  Min. 
Eng.,  vol.  47, 1898,  p.  119,  has  described  the  "  manjak  "  of  Barbadoes,  an  asphalt  reeombling  that  of  Txinldad. 
See  also  R.  W.  Ells,  Ottawa  Naturalist,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  73. 
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ammoniacal  salts,  which  indicate  that  it  is  probably  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin.   An  analysis  of  the  purified  bitumen  gave  the  following  results: 

Analysis  of  Trinidad  bitumen. 

C 82.33 

H ' 10. 69 

S 6.16 

N 81 


99.99 


The  sulphur  content  of  this  material  led  to  an  investigation  of 
other  asphalts.  In  eighteen  hard  asphalts  the  sulphur  ran  from  3.28 
to  9.76  per  cent,  while  in  soft  asphalts  or  malthas  only  0.60  to  2.29 
per  cent  was  found.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  sulphur  has 
been  active  in  hardening  the  bitumen;  that  is,  in  effecting  the  con- 
densation and  polymerization  of  the  hydrocarbons.*  Oxygen  may 
act  in  the  same  way,  but  is  eliminated,  after  union  with  hydrogen,  as 
water.  Richardson  concludes  that  the  bitumen  consists  in  great  part 
ol  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  but  their  exact  nature  remains  unde- 
termined.'   He  also  describes  the  Bermudez,  Venezuela,  locaUty. 

In  a  recent  article  Richardson'  has  also  studied  at  length  the 
nature  of  grahamite,  and  given  many  analyses  of  samples  from  dif- 
ferent localities.  It  is  mainly  derived  from  the  condensation  of  par- 
affin oils,  and  so  differs  from  gilsonite  and  manjak,  which  were  formed 
by  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  Grahamite  differs  from  albertite  in 
being  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide;  a  distinction  which  leads  to  the 
designation  of  albertite  as  a  pyrobitumen,  or  m.ore  completely  meta- 
morphosed petroleum.  Richardson  also  gives  examples  of  the  pres- 
ence of  vanadium  in  the  ash  of  grahamite;  a  fact  already  noticed  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

1 A  woU-known  method  for  preparing  HtS  Is  to  tuao  parafBn  with  salphur.  The  reaction  doubtleaa 
jnyolveo  a  union  of  the  residues  from  which  hydrogen  has  been  partially  withdrawn— that  is,  the  formation 
of  a  more  condensed  hydrocarbon  molecule.  The  reaction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exhaustively  studied. 
Some  artificial  ''asphalts"  have  been  prepared  by  heating  petroleum  residues  with  sulphur,  and  a  similar 
substance,  *'  byerlite, "  is  made  by  tne  slow  distillation  of  such  restduos  in  iiresenoe  of  air.  The  latter  prod- 
uct  resembles  gilsonite.  Bee  C.  F.  Mabery  and  J.  H.  Byerly,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  141.  See 
also  references  to  the  sulphur  {O-occsses  in  Kdhler's  monograph,  p.  119. 

s  On  the  composition  of  asphalt,  see  also  H.  Endemann,  Jour.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  16, 1897,  p.  121.  For 
analyses  of  Texas  asphalts  see  H.  W.  Harper,  Bull.  Texas  Univ.  Min.  Survey  No.  3, 1902,  p.  108.  Elaborate 
data  are  also  given  by  G.  H.  Eldrldge,  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1901,  p.  209, 
in  a  long  paper  on  the  asphalts  and  bituminous  rocks  of  the  United  States.  Important  monographs  on 
asphalt  are  by  H.  KOhler,  Die  Chemie  und  Technologie  der  natfllrUchen  und  kfinstlichen  Asphalte,  Braun- 
schweig, 1904;  and  P.  Narcy,  Les  bitumes,  Paris,  1898.  See  also  T.  Posewltz,  Mitt.  K.  ungar.  geoL  Anstalt, 
vol.  15,  Heft  4, 1907,  pp.  235-463,  on  petroleum  an'^.  asphalt  in  Hungary.  Memoirs  on  the  proximate  com- 
position of  petroleum  are  innumerable.  I  have  dted,  principally,  those  of  Mabery,  because  they  relate  spo^ 
dflcally  to  American  oils.  The  limited  scope  of  this  volume  prevents  me  from  going  into  details,  and  a 
vast  literature  must  be  passed  over.  The  fundamental  labors  of  Pelouzo  and  Cahours  in  France,  of  Schoiv 
lemmer  in  England,  of  Markownlkofl  in  Russia,  and  of  others  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  can  not 
be  given  the  consideration  here  which  is  properly  due  them. 

s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  1032. 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 44 
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SYNTHESES    OF   PETROLEUM. 

Hydrocarbons,  notably  methane,  ethane,  acetylene,  and  benzene, 
have  been  repeatedly  prepared  by  laboratoiy  methods  from  inorganic 
sources,  and  also  by  the  breaking  down  of  more  complex  organic 
matter.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  have  led  to  the  production 
of  substances  resembling  petroleum,  and  these  alone  demand  consid- 
eration here.    Let  us  begin  with  the  inorganic  material. 

When  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but 
with  contaminations  that  were  long  ago  recognized  as  akin  to  hydro- 
carbons. In  1864  H.  Hahn*  attempted  to  determine  their  exact 
nature  by  passing  the  gas  through  bromine.  Organic  bromides  were 
thus  formed,  corresponding  to  the  defines  from  CjH^  to  G,1B.^,  the 
general  formula  being  CnHjnBrj.  In  hydrogen  evolved  from  spiegel- 
eisen  Hahn  found  still  higher  hydrocarbons,  up  to  CicHj,.  These 
were  collected  by  direct  condensation  in  wash  bottles  without  the 
use  of  bromine. 

In  1873  similar  experiments  were  reported  by  F.  H.  Williams,* 
who  dissolved  spiegeleisen  in  hydrocliloric  acid.  The  gas  evolved 
was  passed  through  tubes  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  after- 
wards through  bromine.  In  one  experiment  7,430  grams  of  iron  gave 
49  grams  of  directly  condensible  hydrocarbons,  with  325.5  grams  of 
bromides;  and  other  experiments  yielded  similar  results.  The  nature 
of  the  hydrocarbons  was  not  further  investigated. 

Much  more  elaborate  researches  were  those  conducted  by  S.  Cloez,' 
in  the  years  1874  to  1878.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  was 
allowed  to  act  on  large  quantities  of  spiegeleisen,  and  the  hydrogen, 
partly  by  direct  condensation  and  partly  by  absorption  in  bromine, 
yielded  abundant  hydrocarbons  and  their  bromides,  which  were 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  and  identified.  Ferromanganese 
gave  a  particularly  large  product  of  hydrocarbons,  and  a  cast  man- 
ganese, containing  85.4  per  cent  of  metal,  was  even  attacked  by  water 
alone,  with  evolution  of  similarly  carburized  hydrogen.  In  his  first 
paper  Clote  reports  that  he  obtained  octylene,  CgHj^,  by  direct  con- 
densation, with  bromheptylene,  QHiJBr,  and  bromoctylene,  CgHiJBr, 
from  the  bromine  solution.  In  his  second  paper  he  described  the 
products  obtained  during  the  solution  of  600  kilograms  of  white  cast 
iron,  which  yielded  640  grams  of  oily  hydrocarbons,  2,780  grains  of 
bromolefines,  and  632  grams  of  paraflSns.  Seven  of  the  latter  were 
identified,  from  CiJHjj  up  to  C^^H^^,  hydrocarbons  identical  with  those 
which  occur  in  petroleum.  That  is,  from  the  carbides  contained  in 
cast  iron,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  chemically  resembling  petroleum 
can  be  prepared. 

1  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  12d,  1S64,  p.  57.    HcQin  gives  references  to  the  earlier  (nvestigatiODB. 

*  Am,  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  6, 1873,  p.  363. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  7S,  1874,  p.  1565;  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  1003;  vol.  86, 1878,  p.  124& 
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In  recent  years,  through  the  development  of  the  electric  furnace  by 
Moissan,  many  carbides  have  been  made  and  investigated.  The 
greater  number  of  these  compounds  react  with  water,  yielding  hydro- 
carbons, and  the  production  of  acetylene,  as  an  illuminating  gas,  from 
calcium  carbide,  has  become  an  important  industry.  The  metallic 
carbides,  however,  differ  in  their  yield  of  hydrocarbons,  and  the 
results  obtained  may  be  summarized  as  follows:^ 

The  carbides  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium,  treated  with  water,  yield  acetylene,  CjHj. 

The  carbides  of  aluminum  and  glucinum  yield  principally  methane, 
CH,. 

The  carbide  of  manganese  yields  a  mixture  of  methane  and 
hydrogen. 

The  carbides  of  yttrium,  lanthanum,  cerium,  thorium,  and  ura- 
nium yield  mixtures  of  acetylene,  methane,  ethylene,  and  hydrogen. 
The  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  uranium  compounds  also  yield  some 
liquid  and  sohd  hydrocarbons.  From  4  kilograms  of  uranium  car- 
bide Moissan  obtained  100  grams  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  consisting 
largely  of  olefines,  with  some  members  of  the  acetylene  series  and 
some  saturated  compounds. 

According  to  R.  Salvadori,'  hydrocarbons  can  be  generated  by 
heating  together  calcium  carbide  and  ammonium  chloride;  an 
observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by  A.  Brun.'  Furthermore, 
G.  Steiger,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Siu^ey, 
obtained  both  saturated  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  by  the  simi- 
lar action  of  ammonium  chloride  upon  the  native  iron  of  Ovifak. 
Ammonium  chloride,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  volcanic  emanations.  The  bearing  of  these  observations 
upon  theories  of  petroleum  formation  will  be  discussed  later. 

It  will  be  observed  that  acetylene  is  a  common  product  of  these 
reactions.  But  acetylene  is  not  a  constituent  of  petroleum.  P. 
Sabatier  and  J.  B.  Senderens,*  however,  have  found  that  when  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  is  brought  into  contact  with  finely 
divided  metallic  nickel  at  a  temperature  of  200®  a  mixture  of  paraffins 
is  formed  which  resembles  Pennsylvania  petroleum.  Acetylene  alone, 
in  presence  of  nickel,  also  yields  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  and  a  mix- 
ture is  produced  resembling  Russian  oil.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  M.  Berthelot '  long  ago  proved  that  acetylene, 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  glass  begins  to  soften,  poly- 

i  See  H.  Moiasan,  Compt  Bend.,  vol.  122, 1S06,  p.  1462.  Also  a  sominary  by  J.  A.  Mathews,  Jour.  Am. 
Cbem.  Sec.,  vol.  21,  U09,  p.  647.  Berthelot  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132, 1901.  p.  281)  has  dlscuased  the  reactions 
thennoobBmioaUy. 

*  Gasz.  chlm.  Ital.,  vol.  S2, 1902,  p.  496. 

*  Aich.  scl.  phys.  nat,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  113. 

*  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  134, 1908,  p.  1186.  Similar  results  to  those  of  Sabatier  and  Senderens  have  also  been 
obtained  by  K.  Charitschkofl,  Cfaem.  ZentralbL,  1907,  p.  284. 

*  Annalesohim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  12,  U67,p.  62. 
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merizes  into  benzene.  Three  molecules  of  C3H2  yield  one  of  CqH«. 
Benzene  itself,  when  heated  under  suitable  conditions,  loses  hydrogen, 
and  the  residues  combine  to  form  diphenyl,  CuHj^: 

2CqH« — 2H  =*  Ci,Hj0  -|-  H, 

From  acetylene,  then,  as  a  starting  point,  higher  hydrocarbons  may 
be  generated.  These,  again,  at  high  temperatures,  act  upon  one 
another,  and  the  complexity  of  the  final  product  may  be  very  great. 
Furthermore,  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  unite  directly.  When  the 
electric  arc  is  formed  between  carbon  terminals  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  acetylene  is  produced — a  reaction  discovered  by  Berthelot.* 
According  to  W.  A.  Bone  and  D.  S.  Jerdan,'  methane  and  ethane  are 
formed  at  the  same  time;  but  at  a  lower  temperature  (about  1,200®) 
methane  is  the  sole  product  of  the  union.  Even  by  passing  hydro- 
gen over  charcoal  at  1,200°  methane  may  be  formed. 

So  much  for  the  inorganic  syntheses  of  hydrocarbons.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  question  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  under  conditions 
which  preclude  the  free  access  of  air,  will  produce  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogenous  bases.  This  fact  was  first  applied  to  the  production  of 
an  artificial  petroleum  by  C.  M.  Warren  and  F.  H.  Storer*  as  fa^* 
back  as  1865.  They  prepared  a  Ume  soap  from  menhaden  (fish)  oil, 
which,  on  destructive  distillation,  yielded  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
hardly  distinguishable  from  coal  oil*  or  kerosene.  From  this  mix- 
ture they  isolated  and  identified  the  paraflins  pentane,  hexane,  hep- 
tane, and  octane;  the  olefines  amylene,  hexylene,  heptylene,  octylene, 
nonylene,  decylene,  undecylene,  and  duodecylene;  together  with  ben- 
zene, toluene,  xylene,  and  isocumene,  members  of  the  aromatic  series. 
A  true  artificial  petroleum  had  been  prepared. 

In  1888  C.  Engler's  famous  investigations*  were  announced.  He 
distilled  menhaden  oil,  unsaponified,  at  a  temperature  between  320** 
and  400*^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres.  The  distillate 
resembled  petroleum,  and  contained  the  paraffins  from  CgHu  up  to 
C^^l^,  In  a  later  memoir*  he  mentions  the  isolation  of  normal 
octane  and  nonane,  with  secondary  hexane,  heptane,  and  octane.  In  a 
still  later  research  with  T.  Lehmann^  he  also  obtained  olefines  from 
CeHjj  up  to  C9H18  and  some  derivatives  of  the  benzene  series.     These 

1  AnnaleB  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  67, 1863,  p.  64. 

I  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.,  vol.  71, 18Q7,p.  41;  vol.  79, 1901,  p.  1042.  See  aim  J.  N.  Pring  and  R.  S.  Button,  Idem, 
vol.  80, 1906,  p.  1591.  Also  W.  A.  Bone  and  H.  F.  Coward,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  93, 1908,  p.  1975;  vol.  97, 
1910,  p.  1219. 

a  Hem.  Am.  Acad.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1865,  p.  177. 

*  Coal  oil  la  oil  distilled  from  shale  or  ooal.  The  term  ia  not  synonymous  with  petroleum,  although  U 
Is  often,  loosely,  so  used. 

»  Ber.  Deutach.  chem.  OescU.,  vol.  21, 1888,  p.  1816. 

•  Idem,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  592. 
1 1dem,  vol.  30, 1897,  p.  2366. 
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experiments  upon  fish  oil  confirmed  those  of  Warren  and  Storer,  but 
differed  from  theirs  in  the  direct  use  of  the  oil  instead  of  its  fatty 
acids  alone.  The  lime  soap  of  the  American  chemists  contained  only 
the  acids  of  the  oil,  separated  from  its  glycerine;  the  entire  oil  was 
used  by  Engler.  From  his  crude  product  Engler  also  prepared 
an  illuminating  oil,  practically  indistinguishable  from  commercial 
kerosene.* 

Analogous  experiments,  but  with  a  somewhat  different  purpose, 
were  carried  out  by  W.  C.  Day.'  A  mixture  of  fish  (fresh  herring) 
and  resinous  pine  wood  was  distilled  from  an  iron  retort,  the  process 
being  continued  to  complete  carbonization  of  the  residual  material. 
The  distillate  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  and  the  oil, 
upon  redistillation,  yielded  a  residue  closely  resembling  gilsonite. 
When  fish  alone  was  distilled,  the  final  product  was  more  like  elater- 
ite.  Wood  alone  gave  a  similar  oil,  with  a  similar  residue  on  redis- 
tillation. In  this  research,  then,  artificial  asphalts  were  obtained, 
curiously  resembling  the  natural  substances.  They  also,  like  ordi- 
nary asphalt,  contained  some  nitrogen. 

Vegetable  oils  likewise  yield  hydrocarbons  upon  destructive  dis- 
tillation. S.  P.  Sadtler,*  for  example,  established  this  fact  with 
regard  to  linseed  oil,  but  the  nature  of  the  product  was  not  completely 
determined.  Engler*  obtained  hydrocarbons  by  the  distillation  of 
colza  and  olive  oils,  as  well  as  from  fish  oil,  butter,  and  beeswax. 
Furthermore,  J.  Marcusson*  cites  an  experiment  in  which  pure  oleic 
acid  was  heated  for  several  hours  to  330°  in  a  sealed  tube.  On  open- 
ing the  tube  there  was  a  strong  evolution  of  gas,  and  in  the  residue  a 
product  was  found  which  completely  resembled  a  lubricating  oil  from 
petroleum.  These  examples  are  only  two  out  of  many  which  might 
be  adduced. 

ORIGIN  OP  PETROIiBUM. 

Probably  no  subject  in  geochemistry  has  been  more  discussed  than 
that  of  the  origin  of  petroleum.  Theory  after  theory  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  controversy  is  still  active.  The  evidence  is  abundant,  but 
contradictory,  and  leads  to  different  conclusions  when  studied  from 
different  points  of  view. 

The  theories  so  far  advanced  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — 
the  inoi^anic  and  the  organic.  Let  us  examine  the  hypotheses  sepa- 
rately. The  earlier  speculations  connecting  the  formation  of  petro- 
leum with  volcanic  phenomena  may  be  passed  over,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  framed  at  a  time  when  essential  evidence  was  not  available. 

1  Observations  confirmed  by  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  Its  products,  3d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  2fiD. 

*  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  21, 1809,  p.  478. 

*  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  vol.  36,  p.  93. 

*  Cong,  intemat.  du  p^trole,  Paris,  1900,  p.  30. 
»  Chem.  Zeltung,  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  789. 
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They  were  speculations,  nothing  more.  The  modem  era  begins  with  a 
memoir  by  M.  Berthelot,^  published  in  1866. 

Berthelot  started  from  a  supposition  of  Daubr^e  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  might  contain  free  alkaline  metals.  Upon  these,  as  Ber- 
thelot had  previously  shown,  carbon  dioxide  could  react  at  high  tem- 
peratures, forming  acetylides  from  which,  with  water,  acetylene 
would  be  generated,  with  all  of  its  possibilities  of  condensation  into 
higher  hydrocarbons.  The  weak  point  of  the  hypothesis,  which  Ber- 
thelot only  advances  tentatively,  is  that  no  evidence  exists  to  show 
that  the  alkaline  metals  are  present  in  an  uncombined  state  at  any 
point  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  starting  point  is  a  pure 
assumption,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  true. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  oft-cited  paper  by  H.  Byasson,'  which 
has  no  present  value,  we  come  next  to  tlie  famous  carbide  theory  of 
D.  Mendel6ef,'  published  in  1877.  This  theory  presupposes  the 
existence  of  iron  carbides  within  the  earth,  to  which  percolating  waters 
gain  access,  generating  hydrocarbons.  If  such  carbides  exist  at  rea- 
sonable depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  suggested  reactions 
would  presumably  take  place;  but  the  major  premise  is  as  yet 
unproved.  The  actual  existence  of  the  carbides  in  nature  remains  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Mendelfief's  hypothesis  naturally  attracted  much  attention  and 
was  rendered  plausible  by  researches  Uke  tliose  of  Hahn,  Williams, 
and  Cloez  upon  the  production  of  hydrocarbons  from  cast  iron.  It 
was  still  further  strengtiiened  by  the  discoveries  of  Moissan,  in  his 
development  of  the  electric  furnace,  and  has  had  many  advocates. 
Moissan^  himself  has  adopted  it,  and  also  suggested  that  volcanic 
explosions  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  the  action  of  water  upon  subter- 
ranean carbides.  He  admits,  however,  that  some  petroleums  are  pos- 
sibly of  organic  origin.  The  presence  of  marsh  gas  in  volcanic  ema- 
nations* may  be  cited  in  support  of  Moissan's  suppositions,  but  this 
well-recognized  fact  can  be  interpreted  otherwise.  Another  favorable 
datum  has  been  furnished  by  O.  Silvestri,"  who  found  in  basaltic  lavas 
from  near  Etna  both  Uquid  oils  and  a  solid  paraffin  which  melted  at 
66®.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  A.  Brun,'  in  his  study 
of  the  Javanese  volcanoes.  He  regards  the  petroleum  of  Java  as  of 
volcanic  origin.  But  these  oils,  as  well  as  the  marsh  gas,  may  con- 
ceivably have  been  formed  either  through  a  direct  union  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  or  from  material  distilled  by  volcanic  heat  out  of 

1  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1S66,  p.  481. 

•  Oompt.  Rend.,  vol.  73,  1871,  p.  All.    A  later,  separate  brochure  by  Byasson  I  have  not  aeon. 

•  Ber.  Dentach.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  10, 1877,  p.  229;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  32,  p.  283.    See  also  liendeMefs 
Principles  of  chemistry,  English  translation,  vol.  1, 1891,  pp.  364-360. 

<  Coxnpt.  Rend.,  vol.  122, 1806,  p.  1462.    See  also  8.  Meunier,  idem,  voL  123, 1896»  p.  U37. 
»  See  ante,  Chapter  Vni. 

•  Oass.  chlm.  ital.,  vol.  7, 1877,  p.  1;  vol.  12, 1882,  p.  0. 
'  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  voL  27, 1909,  p.  118. 
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adjacent  sedimentary  rocks.  The  same  considerations  also  apply 
to  the  petroleum  field  near  Tampico,  Mexico,  as  described  by  E* 
Ord6iiez,*  which  is  cited  by  E.  Coste^  in  support  of  his  elaborate 
argument  in  favor  of  the  inorganic  origin  of  petroleum*  In  this  field 
the  oil  rises  close  to  volcanic  cones;  wliich,  however;  have  been 
forced  up  through  a  great  thickness  of  Cretaceous  shales.  The  possi* 
biUty  of  a  distillation  of  oil  from  organic  matter  in  the  sedimentif 
must  here  be  taken  into  account. 

A  different  line  of  investigation  relative  to  the  genesis  of  petroleum 
is  that  proposed  tentatively  by  G.  F.  Becker.'  If  petroleum  is 
derived  from  iron  carbides,  as  the  inorganic  theory  assumes,  there 
should  be  magnetic  irregularities  in  oil-bearing  regions.  This  he 
finds  to  be  the  case  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field,  where  the  lines  of 
magnetic  declination  are  sensibly  deflected.  Similar  irregularities 
appear  in  the  oil  fields  of  California,  and  magnetic  disturbances  are 
also  recorded  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  The  observations  are 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  they  are  compatible  with  the  inorganic 
theory. 

.  Two  other  speculations  upon  the  genesis  of  petroleum  from  inor- 
ganic matter  remain  to  be  mentioned,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. N.  V.  Sokoloff,^  in  1890,  argued  that  the  bitumens  are  of 
cosmic  origin,  formed  initially  during  the  consohdation  of  the  planet, 
inclosed  within  the  primeval  magma,  and  since  emitted  from  the 
earth's  interior.  In  support  of  this  conception  he  cites  the  occasional 
finding  of  hydrocarbons  in  meteorites,*  cases  in  which  the  possibility 
of  an  organic  origin  seems  to  be  absolutely  excluded. 

The  other  speculation  is  that  of  O.  C.  D.  Ross,'  who  has  tried  to 
show  that  petroleum  may  originate  from  the  action  of  solfataric 
gases  upon  limestones.  lioss  wrote  various  chemical  equations  to 
show  how  the  reactions  might  occur,  but  they  are  improbable  and 
experimentally  unverified. 

It  will  be  seen,  upon  consideration,  that  these  inorganic  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  petroleum  relate  not  only  to  its  proximate 
genesis,  but  to  fundamental  questions  of  cosmology.  Sokoloff's 
hypothesis  is  an  indication  of  this  fact,  and  the  assiunption  of  carbides 

I  Min.  Sci.  Press,  vol.  95, 1907,  p.  249. 

I  Jour.  Canadian  Mln.  Inst.,  vcl.  12, 1909,  p.  273.  For  earlier  papers  by  Coste  see  the  aazne  Journal,  vol.  6, 
1903,  p.  73,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  £ng.,  vol.  35,  1905,  p.  288.  F.  Rigaud  (Rev.  unlv.  dee  mlneSi  4tli 
ser.,  vol.  31, 1910,  p.  145)  has  also  argued  In  favor  of  the  Inoiiganio  origin  of  petroleum. 

»  BuU.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  401, 1909. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  nat.  Moecou,  new  ser.,  vol.  3, 1890,  p.  720. 

ft  See  F.  WOhler,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  109, 1859,  p.  349,  on  carbon  compounds  in  the  meteorite  of  Kabo, 
Hungary.  Also  S.  Meunier,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  109, 1889,  p.  976,  on  the  meteorite  of  Mighet,  Rossla.  A.  E. 
NordenalsK^ld  (Fogg.  Annalen,  vol.  141, 1870,  p.  205)  found  carbonaoeoua  matter  in  the  meteorite  of  Heasle, 
Sweden;  and  G.  Tschermak  (Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  62,  Abth.  2, 1870,  p.  855)  reports  0.85  percent  of  a 
hydrocarbon  in  the  stone  which  fell  at  Ooalpara,  India.  The  well-known  meteors  of  Ocgudl,  Franoe,  and 
Cold  Bokkeveld,  South  Africa,  were  largely  carbonaceous.  On  Orgueil,  see  S.  Clo6z,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
59, 1864,  p.  37.  Graphite  and  amorphous  carbon  are  common  in  meteorites,  and  in  some  falls  diamonds 
have  been  found. 

•  Cbem.  NewB^  vol.  64, 1891,  p.  14.   A  critlotom  by  Redwood  appears  on  p.  215.  w 
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within  the  earth  represents  an  effort  in  the  same  direction.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  impUcation  is  to  be  found  in  Lenicque's  remarkable 
memoir/  wliich  was  cited  in  Chapter  II  of  this  volume.  If  the 
molten  globe  had  at  any  time  a  temperature  like  that  of  the  electric 
furnace,  carbides,  silicides,  nitrides,  etc.,  would  be  among  the  earUest 
compoimds  to  form,  and  oxidation  could  not  begin  until  later. 
Under  such  conditions  some  carbides  might  remain  unoxidized 
through  many  geologic  ages,  to  be  reached  by  percolating  waters  at 
the  present  day.  The  development  of  hydrocarbons  would  then 
inevitably  foUow,  although  to  what  extent  they  might  be  subse- 
quently consumed  no  one  can  say.  The  theory  is  plausible,  but  is  it 
capable  of  proof?  Furthermore,  does  it  account  for  aiiy  accumular- 
tions  of  petroleum  such  as  jrield  the  commercial  oils  of  to-day? 
These  essential  questions  are  too  often  overlooked,  and  yet  they  are 
the  main  points  at  issue.  We  may  admit  that  hydrocarbons  are 
formed  within  volcanoes,  but  the  quantities  definitely  traceable  to 
such  a  source  are  altogether  insignificant.  Bitumens  occur  in  smaU 
amounts  in  many  igneous  rocks,  but  never  in  large  volume.  They 
are,  moreover,  absent,  at  least  in  significant  proportions,  from  the 
Archean,  and  first  appear  abimdantly  in  Paleozoic  time.  From  the 
Silurian  upward  they  are  plentiful,  and  commonly  remote  from  great 
indications  of  volcanic  activity.  Even  such  an  occurrence  as  that  of 
the  Pitch  Lake  in  Trinidad,  where  asphalt  is  associated  with  thermal 
waters,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  community  of  origin.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  solf  ataric  springs  may  have  acted  upon  sedi- 
mentary accumulations  of  oil,  partly  by  vaporizing  the  latter  and 
so  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  and  partly  by  effecting,  with  the  aid  of 
steam  and  sulphur,  the  condensations  or  polymerizations  that  are 
observed.  These  considerations  serve  to  show  the  need  of  great 
caution  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  problems  and  to  warn  us  against 
hasty  generalizations.  Speculations  based  upon  individual  occur- 
rences of  petroleum  are  of  very  little  value.  The  entire  field,  in  all 
of  its  complexity,  must  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

Admitting  that  methane  is  sometimes  formed  as  a  volcanic  emana- 
tion, we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  more  commonly  of 
organic  origin.  Its  popular  name,  "marsh  gas,"  is  verbal  evidence 
of  its  derivation  from  decaying  vegetation.  Ordinarily,  it  is  gener- 
ated in  apparently  small  amounts,  but  gas  in  Iowa  wells  has  been 
described^  which  occurs  in  the  drift  and  seems  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin.  Buried  vegetation  alone  can  account  for  its  development 
under  the  observed  conditions. 

Apart  from  the  natural  occurrences  of  marsh  gas,  either  in  swamps 
or  as  the  "fire  damp''  of  coal  mines,  its  artificial  production  has  been 

»■  M6m.  Soo.  ing^D.  dvlls  France,  October,  1903,  p.  346. 

«  See  A.  G.  Leonard,  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  4,  p.  41.    F.  M.  Witter  (Am.  Geologist,  vol.  9»  1902, 
p.  319)  has  described  a  gas  well,  about  100  feet  deep,  near  Letts,  Iowa. 
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studied  experimentally.  F.  Hoppe-Seyler^  and  H.  Tappeiner'  have 
shown  that  it  is  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  cellulose,  together 
with  carbon  dioxide  and  free  hydrogen.  During  the  decay  of  sea- 
weeds, however,  according  to  F.  C.  Phillips,'  a  little  methane  is  at  first 
evolved,  the  generated  gases  consisting  lai^ely  of  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  experiment  was 
performed  was  allowed  to  stand  in  position  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  during  that  time,  following  the  first  rapid  evolution  of  gas,  a  very 
alow,  continuous  production  was  observed.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
the  gas  consisted  of  methane.  Phillips  concludes,  from  this  evidence, 
that  buried  vegetable  matter,  after  a  brief  era  of  rapid  gas  evolution, 
may  pass  into  a  condition  of  extremely  slow  decay  when  methane  is 
generated.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  methane  is  not  the  only 
hydrocarbon  thus  produced. 

From  data  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  experiments  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  chapter,  it  is  evident  that  hydrocarbons  analo- 
gous to  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  asphalt  may  be  derived  either 
from  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  from  both.  This,  I  think, 
admits  of  no  dispute,  but  argument  is  possible  relative  to  the  genesis 
of  the  larger  accumulations  of  mineral  oil.  Engler's  researches 
have  led  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the  animal  origin  of  petroleum, 
although  the  details  of  the  transformation  process  are  very  diversely 
interpreted.*  Engler*  himself  ascribes  the  derivation  of  petroleum 
from  animal  remains  to  a  putrefactive  process,  which  removes  the 
nitrogen  compounds.  The  fats  remain,  to  be  altered  by  heat  and 
pressure*  into  hydrocarbons,  whose  boiling  points  lie  below  300°; 
and  these  later  undergo  a  partial  autopolymerization  into  denser 
forms.  How  far  such  a  polymerization  may  be  possible,  if  indeed 
it  is  possible  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  C.  F.  Mabery^  holds 
that  the  changes  are  always  in  the  opposite  direction  and  that  the 
more   complex  hydrocarbons  are  formed  first,   partially  breaking 

1  Ber.  Deiitsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  122. 

i  Idem,  pp.  1734, 174D.  See  Also  L.  Popofl,  abstract  in  Joar.  Chem.  Soc. ,  vol.  28, 1875,  p.  1209,  on  gas  ihmi 
river  mud  near  sewer  openings. 

•  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  IC,  1894,  p.  427. 

•  For  ft  vary  completa  smnmmy  of  all  the  hypotheses  relative  to  ths  formation  of  petroleam,  na  HSfer, 
Das  Erd51, 1006,  pp.  160-229.  See  also  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  its  products,  vol.  1, 1006,  pp.  250-261. 
Other  sununaries  are  by  Alsinmann,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1893,  p.  739;  idem,  1804,  p.  122;  C.  Klement, 
Bull.  Soo.  beige  g6ol.,  vol.  ll,proc.  verb.,  1807,  p.  76;  R.  Zuber,  Zeitschr. prakt.  Geologie,  1898, p. 84;  and  E. 
Orton,  Bull.  Oeol.  Soe.  Amerioa,vol.  9, 1807,  p.  86.  Very  recent  memoirs  on  th«  subject  are  by  P.  Do  Wilde, 
Aich.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  28, 1807,  p.  559,  and  C.  Nenberg,  Sitsungsb.  K.  preuss.  Akad.,  Hay  16, 
1907. 

»  Ber.  Deutnh.  ehem.  Oesell.,  vol.  80,  1897,  p.  2358.  For  more  recent  articles  by  Engler  see  Zeitschr. 
angew.  Chemie^  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  1585;  Verhandl.  natorwiss.  Verelns,  Karlsruhe,  1906,  vol.  20,  p.  65;  and 
Compt.  rend.  Cong,  intemat.  p^trole,  Bucarest,  1910,  vol.  2,  p.  1 .  The  last-named  volume  contains  many 
papecs  on  various  subjects  relating  to  petroleum. 

•  The  importance  of  pressure  in  petroleum  formation  was  also  urged  by  O.  Kramer  and  W.  B6ttcher 
(Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  596),  in  their  comparison  of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in 
petroleum  and  coal  oil  or  tar.  H.  Monke  and  F.  Beyschlag  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologle,  1905,  pp.  1, 65, 421) 
emphasise  the  putreftustive  process,  which  yields  petroleum,  as  compared  with  the  carbonising  process, 
which  forms  coal. 

'  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  429.  i      ^-^  ^^ r-r  i  ^ 
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down  afterward  into  lower  members  of  the  series.  J.  Marcusson' 
holds  the  same  view.  The  putrefactive  removal  of  the  albuminoid 
substances  is  also  to  be  questioned,  and  it  is  certainly  not  universal. 
The  nitrogen  bases  of  California  petroleum  furnish  perhaps  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  proteids  contribute  their  share  to  the 
make-up  of  petroleum,  and  show  also  that  these  particular  oils  are 
of  animal  origin. 

Several  other  writers  have  brought  evidence  to  bear  in  favor  of 
the  derivation  of  petroleum  from  fish  remains.  Dieulafait'  observed 
that  the  copper  shales  of  Mansfeld  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  and  also  rich  in  fossil  fish.  The  petroleum  of  Oalicia  is 
always  associated  with  menilitic  schists  in  which  fish  remains  are 
peculiarly  abundant.  C.  Engler*  cites  some  computations  by  Szaj- 
nocha,  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  catch  of  herring  on  the  north 
coast  of  Germany  would,  if  its  fats  were  half  converted  into  petro- 
leum, yield  in  2,560  years  as  much  oil  as  GaUcia  has  produced.  G.  A. 
Bertels,^  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  Caucasian  petroleums  to 
the  decomposition  of  mollusks.  In  the  Kuban  district,  the 'oil, 
accompanied  by  salt  water,  exudes  directly  from  beds  of  molluscan 
remains,  which  occur  in  enormous  quantities. 

Engler,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  to  advocate  a  derivation  of 
petroleum  from  animal  remains.  His  views  have  received  special 
attention  because  of  their  experimental  basis.  C.  Ochsenius,^  for 
instance,  has  sought  to  connect  the  formation  of  petroleum  with  that 
of  the  mother-liquor  salts  which  accumulate  during  the  last  stage 
of  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  According  to  this  writer,  petroleum 
is  generated  from  marine  organisms,  preferably  the  larger  forms, 
which  are  buried  beneath  air-tight  sediments  and  slowly  acted  upon 
by  the  above-named  saline  residues.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of 
this  hypothesis,  he  calls  attention,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  the 
common  association  of  brine  with  petroleum,  and  cites  analyses  of 
such  waters.  This  association  of  salt  and  oil  is  strongly  emphasized 
by  L.  Mrazec^  in  his  studies  of  Roumanian  petroletun.  F. 
Heusler^  also,  while  indorsing  Engler's  principal  conclusions, 
invoked   the  aid  of  aluminum  chloride  as  an  agent  in  effecting 

1  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  788. 

*  Cited  by  A.  Jaocard,  Arch.  sci.  phjrs.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1800,  p.  106. 

•  Ber.  Deatsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  33, 1900,  p.  16.    See  abo  Cong,  intemat.  du  petiole,  1900,  p.  SO. 

« Cited  by  H5fer,  Das  ErdOl,  1906,  p.  219.  F.  Homung  (Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  GeselL,  vol.  67,  Ho- 
natsber.,  1905,  p.  534)  argues  in  favor  of  fishes  as  the  raw  material  of  petroleum.  See  abo  J,  J.  Jahn,  Jahrb. 
K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42, 1892,  p.  861.  For  arguments  against  the  theory  of  Engler,  see  D.  Fao- 
taneUi,  Bull.  Soc.  geoL  ital.,  vol.  25, 1906,  p.  796.    Pantanelli  seems  to  favor  the  inorganlo  origin  of  petro. 


•  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  15, 1891,  p.  935,  and  Zeltschr.  Deutstih.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  48, 1896,  p.  230.  See  also 
his  papers  cited  in  Chapter  VII,  ante. 

•  Compt.  rend.  Cong,  intemat.  p^trole,  Buoarest,  1910,  vol.  2,  p.  80.  Also  L'lndustrie  du  p^trole  en 
Roumanle,  Bucarest,  1910.  The  presence  of  methane,  ethane,  etc.,  in  rock  salt  has  been  studied  by  N. 
Costftche&cfi,  Annales  sci.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  3.  On  the  animal  origin  of  petroleum  see  also  lu 
Singer,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Zurich,  1803. 

» Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1896,  pp.  288,  Sto.  i      r^r^t^i^ 
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a  polymerization  of  the  hydrocarbons.  According  to  Ochsenius's 
theory,  magnesium  chloride  was  the  active  substance.  These 
suggestions  are  of  very  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  the  laboratory 
reactions  with  aluminum  chloride  are  effected  with  the  anhydrous 
salt  and  not  with  its  hydrolyzed  aqueous  solutions.  It  is  not  shown 
experimentally  that  the  latter  would  be  effective,  nor  does  aluminum 
chloride  occur  in  any  notable  quantity  in  natural  waters.^  A  more 
probable  function  of  the  salts,  according  to  R.  Zaloziecld,'  is  to  retard 
and  modify  the  decay  of  animal  matter  on  or  near  the  seashore,  and 
so  to  give  time  for  its  transformation  into  petroleum.  The  latter 
process  need  not  be  very  slow,  for  E.  Sickenberger'  has  shown  that 
in  small  bays  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  salinity  reaches  7.3  per  cent, 
petroleum  is  actually  forming  as  a  scum  upon  the  surface  of  the  water* 
Laving  forms  are  abundant  in  these  bays,  and  their  remains,  after 
death,  furnish  the  hydrocarbons.  The  latter  are  to  some  extent 
absorbed  into  the  pores  of  coral  reefs,  and  so  contribute  to  the  formar 
tion  of  bituminous  limestones.  A  still  earlier  publication  by  O.  F. 
Fraas,*  contains  data  of  similar  purport.  Fraas  found  in  Egypt 
shells  filled  with  bitumen,  and  noticed  that  the  bituminous  beds  were 
rich  in  fossils,  while  the  nonbituminous  strata  were  poor.  In  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  also,  Fraas  noticed  that  bitumen  was  abundant 
in  beds  of  bacuUtos,  from  which  it  exudes  to  accumulate  upon  the 
shore.  In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  noted  that  the  brines  which 
are  so  often  associated  with  petroleum  have,  as  a  rule,  a  composition 
indicative  of  a  marine  origin,  and  do  not  resemble  solfataric  or  vol- 
canic watera.'^  Furthermore,  Mendel6ef  s  objection  to  the  possibility 
of  forming  petroleum  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — namely,  that  being 
lighter  than  water  it  would  float  away  and  be  dissipated — is  notonly 
negatived  by  Sickenberger's  observations,  but  ateo  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  mud  and  clay  are  capable  of  retaining  oily  matters  mechan- 
ically. The  littoral  sediments  probably  aid  in  the  process  of  petro- 
leum formation,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  retaining  the  fatty  substances 
from  which  the  oil  is  to  be  produced.  The  beds  of  sulphur  which  occur 
adjacent  to  some  oil  wells,  notably  in  Texas,  were  probably  formed 
by  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter  upon  sulphates,  such  as 
gypsum,  a  mineral  which  is  often  associated  with  marine  deposits  and 
with  petroleum.  The  association  of  gas,  oil,  salt,  sulphur,  and  gyp- 
sum, which  some  writers  have  taken  as  evidence  of  former  volcanism, 

1 A  possible  exoeptton  to  this  stotement  Is  dted  by  Ochsenlus  (Zdtsehr.  Deutsoh.  geoL  Oesell.,  vol.  48, 
18B6,  p.  239),  who  mentioiis  a  water  containing,  In  Its  solid  residue,  23.91  per  cent  of  AlCli.  This  water 
aooompanled  a  petroleom. 

•Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  15, 1891.  p.  1203. 

*Idem,p.l6S2. 

«  Bon.  Boo.  soL  nat.  Keuoh&tel,  vol.  8, 1868,  p.  68.  See  also  F.  C.  Phillips,  Proe.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  36, 
1897,  p.  121,  on  petroleum  inclosed  in  fossils. 

•  The  waters  aooompanylng  the  naphtha  of  the  Orosny  district,  Russia,  as  analyzed  recently  by  K. 
Charitsohkofl  (Chem.  Zeitung,  1907,  p.  296),  appear  to  be  exceptional.  In  these  sodium  carbonate  is  more 
abundant  than  the  chloride,  and  salts  of  ammonium  and  the  amines  are  also  present 
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is  much  more  simply  interpreted,  both  chemically  and  geologically, 
as  due  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  shallow,  highly  saline 
waters  near  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

The  derivation  of  petroleum  from  vegetable  remains  has  had  many 
advocates,  although  the  hypotheses  have  not  all  been  framed  on  the 
same  lines.  L.  Lesquereux,*  studying  the  Devonian  oils  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  argued  in  favor  of  their  derivation  from  cellular 
marine  plants,  especially  fucoids,  whose  remains  abound  in  the  petro- 
liferous formations.  Ligneous  or  fibrous  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
yield  coal.  This  hypothesis  led  Vouga'  to  suggest  that  great  mass^ 
of  fucus,  like  those  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  might  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  there,  decomposing  under  pressure,  could  yield  petro- 
leum. Redwood '  states  that  the  salt  marshes  of  Sardinia  are  some- 
times covered  by  sheets  of  seaweed,  which  are  in  process  of  decompo- 
sition into  an  oily  substance  resembling  petroleum,  and  similar  occur- 
rences have  been  noted  on  the  coast  of  Sweden.  These  phenomena 
are  probably  not  exceptional,  and  deserve  a  more  precise  examination 
than  they  have  received  hitherto.  An  observation  by  W.  L.  Watts  ^ 
that  the  saline  waters  associated  with  petroleum  in  the  central  valley 
of  California  are  unusually  rich  in  iodine  appears  to  have  some  relation 
to  this  class  of  hypotheses.  Watts  connects  this  iodine  with  the 
familiar  content  of  iodine  in  seaweed,  and  regards  the  latter  as  a 
probable  source  of  this  particular  oil. 

Data  of  this  class  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  For 
instance,  C.  E.  Bertrand  and  B.  Renault*  have  shown  that  Boghead 
^  mineral,  torbanite,  and  kerosene  shale,  from  which  oils  are  distilled, 
are  derived  from  gelatinous  algae,  whose  remains  are  embedded  in 
what  was  once  a  brown,  humic  jelly.  This  observation  may  be  cor- 
related with  the  views  advanced  by  J.  S.  Newberry  •  and  S.  F.  Peck- 
ham,^  who  regard  the  liquid  petroleums  as  natural  distillates  from 
carbonaceous  deposits,  which  latter  were  laid  down  at  depths  below 
the  horizons  where  the  oil  is  now  found.  The  heat  generated  during 
metamorphism  is  supposed  to  be  the  dynamic  agent  in  this  process, 
although  many  productive  regions  show  no  evidence  that  any  violent 
metamorphoses  have  ever  occurred.* 

1  Ball.  Soc.  scl.  nat.  NeucliAtel,  vol.  7»  1866,  p.  234. 

1  See  dJscuflsion  foMo«ring  Lesqtiereux's  communication. 

>  Petroleum  and  its  products,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  pp.  126, 142. 

« BulL  California  State  Mining  Bur.,  No.  19, p.  202.  See  also  BuU.  No.  3  for  more  details.  In  Bull.  No.  16^ 
1899,  A.  8.  Cooper  discusses  at  length  tbe  genesis  of  petroleum  and  asphalt  in  California.  Bulls.  Nos.  31  and 
32  also  relate  to  this  subject. 

« Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  117, 1893,  p.  £93.  See  also  Bertrand,  Compt.  rend.  VIII.  Cong.  gtel.  intemat.,  1900, 
p.  458.  According  to  E.  C.  Jeffrey  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  46, 1910,  p.  273),  the  supposed  gelatinous  aigm 
are  the  spores  of  vascular  cryptogams. 

•  Geology  of  Ohio,  voL  1, 1873,  p.  158.  See  also  an  earlier  pai>er  by  Newberry,  Rook  oils  of  Ohio,  in  Four- 
teenth Ann.  Kept.  Ohio  State  Board  Agr.,  1850,  i^.  605. 

T  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  voL  10, 1868,  p.  445;  vol.  37, 1898,  p.  108. 

B  H.  Stremme  (Ceniralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1908,  p.  271)  has  shown  that  the  polymerisation  of  petroieiim 
may  itself  generate  heat. 
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In  1843  E.  W.  Binney  and  J.  H.  Talbot*  reported  a  peculiar  occur- 
rence of  petroleum  permeating  a  peat  bog,  Down  Holland  Moss,  not 
far  from  Liverpool,  England.  The  origin  of  this  oil  was  obscure, 
but  was  attributed  by  the  authors  to  an  alteration  of  the  peat  itself, 
a  mode  of  genesis  which  later  writers  have  doubted.  J.  S.  New- 
berry,^ however,  states  that  in  the  Bay  of  Marquette,  where  the  shore 
consists  of  peat  overlying  Archean  rocks,  bubbles  of  marsh  gas  arise, 
together  with  drops  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  spots, 
with  an  oily  film.  The  following  investigations  seem  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  suggested  by  these  observations: 

In  1899  A.  F.  Stahl '  and,  independently,  G.  Kramer  and  A.  Spil- 
ker^  called  attention  to  a  possible  derivation  of  petroleum  from 
diatoms,  which  abound  in  certain  bogs.  These  organisms,  accord- 
ing to  Kramer  and  Spilker,  contain  drops  of  oily  matter,  and  from 
diatomaceous  peat  a  waxy  substance,  resembling  ozokerite,  can  be 
extracted.^  The  theory,  based  upon  these  data,  ia  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: A  lake  bed  becomes  filled  in  time  with  diatomaceous  accumu- 
lations, over  which  a  cover  of  other  growths  or  deposits  is  formed. 
By  decay  of  the  organic  substances,  ammonium  carbonate  is  pro- 
duced, which  hydrolyzes  the  wax,  and  from  the  resulting  acid  carbon 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  water  are  gradually  eliminated. 
Ozokerite  is  thus  formed,  which,  at  moderate  temperatures  and  under 
pressure,  becomes  converted  into  liquid  petroleum.  With  higher 
temperatures  and  pressures,  in  presence  of  sulphur,  heavier  oils  and 
asphalt  may  be  generated.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  the 
authors  describe  a  lake  bed,  near  Stettin,  which  is  about  23  feet 
thick  and  consists  chiefly  of  diatoms.  This  deposit  yields  a  wax  con- 
taining over  10  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  from  it  a  hydrocarbon,  re- 
sembling the  lekene  from  ozokerite,  was  isolated. 

Kramer  and  Spilker's  views  have  not  met  with  very  general 
acceptance,  but  they  seem  to  contain  elements  of  value.  H.  Potonifi's 
hypotheses,*  for  example,  seem  to  be  a  broadening  of  Kr&mer  and 
Spilker 's.  This  writer  calls  attention  to  the  ''faulschlamm"  or 
''sapropel,"  a  slime,  rich  in  organic  matter,  which  is  formed  from 
gelatinous  algae,  and  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters. 
Such  a  slime,  Potonifi  believes,  may  be  the  parent  substance  from 
which  bitumen,  by  a  process  of  decay,  was  probably  derived.  In  this 
connection,  and  with  reference  to  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 

>  Published  In  Trans.  Manchester  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  8,  1868,  p.  41.  Curiously,  a  later  paper  by  Binney 
appears  eartter,  namely ,  in  vol.  3,  I860,  p.  9. 

a  Annals  New  York  Acad.  Set.,  vol.  2, 1882,  p.  277. 

s  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  23, 1899,  p.  144.    Also  note  in  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  18. 

4  Ber.  Deutsoh.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  32, 1899,  p.  2940;  vol.  35, 1902,  p.  1212.  Criticism  by  Engler  in  vol.  33, 
1900,  p.  7. 

•  See  also  C.  £.  Guignet,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  91, 1880,  p.  888,  on  wax  from  peat. 

•  Nator.  Wochenschr.,  vol.  20, 1905,  p.  GOa 
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source,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  enormous  accumulation  of  ''oozes/' 
namely,  the  radiolarian  and  globigerina  oozes,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  organic  matter  thus  indicated  is  certainly  abundant  enough, 
if  it  can  decay  under  proper  conditions,  to  form  more  hydrocarbons 
than  the  known  deposits  of  petroleum  now  contain.^ 

These  remarks  upon  the  oceanic  sediments  at  once  suggest  an  inter- 
mediate group  of  hypotheses,  which  assume  a  mixed  origin  for  petro- 
leum. Animal  matter  in  some  cases,  vegetable  matter  in  others,  or 
both  together,  are  supposed  to  be  the  initial  soiu-ce  of  supply.  A. 
Jaccard,^  for  example,  argues  that  the  liquid  oils  are  derived  from 
marine  plants,  while  the  viscous  or  solid  bitumens  may  originate 
from  mollusks,  radiates,  etc.  Some  oils,  again,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
mixed  origin,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  last  class  is  the 
most  common.  Ideas  of  this  kind  have  repeatedly  been  enunciated 
with  reference  to  American  petroleums — ^that  of  Pennsylvania  being 
attributed  to  marine  vegetation,  that  of  California  to  animal  remains. 
The  American  hterature  of  petroleum  is  rich  in  suggestions  of  this 
order.* ' 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  petroleums  are  optically  active; 
that  is,  they  are  able  to  rotate  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  sometimes  to 
the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left.  This,  according  to  P.  Walden,* 
gives  us  an  important  datum  toward  determining  the  origin  of 
petroleum.  Only  the  oils  derived  from  organic  matter,  Walden 
asserts,  can  possess  this  property;  the  hydrocarbons  prepared  from 
inorganic  materials,  such  as  metallic  carbides,  being  optically  inert. 
The  oils  distilled  from  coal,  which  is  evidently  of  vegetable  origin, 
are  active;  and  petroleum,  which  has  the  same  peculiarity,  is  presum- 
ably formed  from  similar  materials.  The  activity  is  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  derivatives  of  cholesterin,  of  animal  origin,  or  else 

1  These  oGeanlo  eedlments  are  eepedally  noticed  by  Engler  in  a  paper  read  before  the  petroleum  oonsrees 
In  1900  (Cong,  intemat.  da  p6trole,  Paris,  1900,  p.  28).  In  A.  Beeby  Thompson's  monograph.  The  oil  fields 
of  Russia,  London,  1904,  pp.  85-S7,  a  theory  is  developed  to  account  for  the  probable  formation  of  bitumens 
on  the  sea  bottom.  Thompson  regards  fish  remains  as  an  Important  source  of  supply.  O.  P.  Mikhailo vald 
(Bull.  Com.  geol.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  25, 1008,  p.  319)  derives  the  Caucasian  petroleum  from  marine  sedi. 
ments.  C.  B.  Morrey  (Bull.  Qeol.  Survey  Ohio  No.  1, 1903,  p.  313)  suggests  that  bacteria  have  been  the 
chief  agents  in  transforming  other  organic  matter  into  hydrocarbons. 

s  Edog.  Oeol.  Helvet.,  vol.  2, 1800,  p.  87.  See  also  Arch.  sd.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  23, 1890,  p.  501;  voL 
24, 1800,  p.  loe.   Jaocard  studied  especially  the  bitumens  of  the  Jura. 

•  In  addition  to  the  memoirs  abvady  dted,  see  the  reports  of  the  Second  Oeol.  Survey  PennsylvBiUa. 
Also  7.  A.  Bownocker,  OeoL  Survey  Ohio,  4th  ser..  Bull.  No.  1, 1903;  S.  8.  (}orby.  Sixteenth  Ann.  R^t. 
Indiana  Dept.  OeoL  and  Nat  Hist.,  1888;  W.  8.  Blatchley,  idem,  Twenty-eighth  Ann.  Rept.,  1904;  E. 
Haworth,  Kansas  Univ.  (}eoL  Survey,  vol.  1, 1896,  p.  232;  H.  P.  H.  Brumell  Oeol.  Survey  Canada*  new 
ser.,  Ann.  Rept.  5,  Q,  1893;  and  W  J  McGee,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept  U.  8.  Geo!.  Survey,  pt  1, 1801,  p.  580. 
L.  Harperath  (Bol.  Acad.  nac.  den.  Cdrdoba  (Argentina),  vol.  18, 1906,  p.  153)  has  published  a  long  memoir 
on  petroleum  and  salt.  L.  V.  Dalton  (Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1909,  p.  603)  advocates  the  organic  origin  of 
petroleum. 

*  Chem.  Zdtung,  vol.  30, 1906,  pp.  391, 1155, 1168.  Walden  dtes  many  examples  of  this  optical  acttrlty. 
See  also  Engler,  idem,  p.  711. 
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to  its  vegetable  equivalent,  phytosterin.^  Apart  from  this  detail  the 
general  conclusions  are  exceedingly  important,  but  need  to  be  more 
thoroughly  tested  before  they  can  demand  universal  acceptance. 
The  presumption,  however,  is  strongly  in  their  favor. 

In  any  attempt  to  discover  the  genesis  of  petroleum  the  quantiti^ 
tive  adequacy  of  the  proposed  sources  must  be  taken  into  account. 
In  such  an  inquiry  superficial  observations  are  deceptive,  for  one  is 
apt  to  overrate  the  visible  and  productive  accumulations  which  fur- 
nish the  oils  of  commerce.  These  seem  large,  but  they  are  relatively 
insignificant.  As  Orton'  has  said,  disseminated  petroleum  is  well- 
nigh  universal;  the  accumulations  are  rare.  In  certain  districts  the 
shales  and  limestones  are  generally  impr^nated  with  traces  of  bitu- 
mens, which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  insignificant,  but  which  really 
represent  enormous  quantities.  In  the  Mississippian  ('^sub-Carbo- 
niferous") limestones  of  Kentucky  petroleum  is  generally  present. 
If  it  amoxmts  to  only  0.10  per  cent,  each  square  mile  of  rock,  with  a 
thickness  of  500  feet,  would  yield  about  2,500,000  barrels  of  oil* 
Even  more  striking  are  the  figures  given  by  T.  Sterry  Himt,*  who 
estimates  that  in  the  limestone  of  Chicago,  with  a  thickness  of  35 
feet,  there  are  7,743,745  barrels  of  oil  to  each  square  mile  of  territory. 
Figures  like  these,  together  with  the  computations,  previously  cited, 
made  by  Szajnocha  relative  to  Oalician  petroleum,  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  formation  of  bitumens  is  a  general  process  and  by 
no  means  exceptional.  Wherever  sediments  are  laid  down,  inclosing 
either  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  there  bitumens  may  be  produced. 
The  presence  of  water,  preferably  salt,  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  the 
existence  of  an  impervious  protecting  stratum  of  clay  seem  to  be 
essential  conditions  toward  rendering  the  transformation  possible. 
Seaweeds,  moUusks,  crustaceans,  fishes,  and  even  microscopic  oi^an- 
isms  of  many  kinds  may  contribute  material  to  the  change.  In  some 
cases  plants  may  predominate;  in  others  animal  remains;  and  the 
character  of  the  hydrocarbons  produced  is  likely  to  vary  accord- 
ingly, just  as  petroleum  varies  in  different  fields.  In  one  region  we 
find  cMefly  paraffins,  in  another  naphthenes,  and  in  another  nitroge- 
nous or  sulphiu*eted  oils.  Such  differences  can  not  be  ignored,  and 
they  are  most  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  different 

1  Bm  ]£.  Rakostn,  Chem.  Z«ltang,  toL  80»  1906,  p.  1041;  Ber.  Deatsdh.  chem.  GeBeIL,YoL  42,  lOOB,  pp. 
1211, 1640, 4675;  J.  MaicuasQD,  Chttin.  Zeitong,  vol.  31, 1007,  p.  410;  vol.  32, 1006,  pp.  877, 301;  R.  Alfarecht, 
Inaug.  DiiB.,  Karlvuhe,  1007;  L.  Ubbelohde,  Ber.  I>eutseh.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  42, 1000,  p.  8242;  vol.  4S» 
1010,  p.  606.  R.  Zakxiedki  and  H.  Klarfeld  (Chem.  ZeitiUK,  vol.  31, 1007,  pp.  1166, 1170)  question  the 
cholesterin  theory  and  favor  that  of  Potonl6.  See  also  ZalotiecU,  Compt.  rend.  Cong,  internet.  p6tn>le, 
Baoare8t,1010,p.718. 

t  First  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Sorvey  Ohio,  1800,  chapter  11;  Oeol.  Survey  Kentucky,  Report  on  ocourrenoe 
of  petroleom,  etc.,  1888-80. 

s  Chemical  and  geoloslcal  essays,  1875,  p.  168. 
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materials  have  yielded  the  different  products.  On  this  class  of  prob- 
lems the  chemist,  the  geologist,  and  the  paleologist  must  work 
together.  Physics  also  is  entitled  to  be  heard;  for,  as  D.  T.  Day* 
has  shown,  petroleum,  by  simple  .filtration  through  fuller's  earth,  can 
be  separated  into  fractions  which  differ  in  density  and  viscosity  and 
are  therefore  of  different  composition.  Such  a  filtration,  or,  more 
precisely,  diffusion,  must  take  place  in  nature  wherever  migrating 
hydrocarbons  traverse  permeable   strata. 

By  whatever  class  of  reactions  petroleum  is  generated,  it  doubtless 
appears  first  in  a  state  of  dissemination.  How  does  it  become  c-on- 
centrated  ?  This  question  does  not  fall  within  the  domain  of  chem- 
istry, and  can  not  be  properly  discussed  here.*  Probably  circulating 
waters  have  much  to  do  with  the  process,  but  whatever  that  may  be 
the  laws  governing  the  motion  of  liquids  must  inevitably  rule.  The 
oils  must  gather  in  proper  channels,  moved  by  gravitation,  or  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  waters  behind  or  below  them,  or  by  the  pres- 
sure of  dissolved  and  compressed  gases,  and  they  accumulate  in 
porous  rocks  or  cavities  under  layers  of  impervious  material.  When 
the  latter  are  lacking,  or  when  the  hydrocarbons  enter  large  areas  of 
porous  rocks,  they  may  be  either  evaporated  or  rediffused.  Pressure, 
temperature,  viscosity,  and  the  character  of  the  surrounding  rocks 
must  all  be  taken  into  account,  and  each  productive  area  needs  to  be 
studied  independently  with  reference  to  its  local  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  nearly  all  of  the 
proposed  theories'  to  account  for  the  origin  of  petroleum  embody 
some  elements  of  truth.  Sokoloff's  cosmic  hypothesis  is  sustained  by 
the  fact  that  hydrocarbons  are  found  in  meteorites.  The  volcanic 
hypothesis  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  hydrocarbons  occur  among 
volcanic  emanations.  The  organic  origin  of  petroleum,  however, 
seems  to  be  best  supported  by  the  geologic  relations  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons, which  are  found  in  large  quantities  only  in  rocks  of  sedimentary 
character.  Any  organic  substance  which  becomes  inclosed  within 
the  sediments  may  be  a  source  of  petroleum,  and  when  the  latter 
happens  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  animal  matter  was  probably  the 
initial  material.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  important 
oil  field  derived  its  hydrocarbons  from  inorganic  sources.' 

1  Cong,  intemat.  pdtrole,  Paris,  1900,  p.  53.  See  also  J.  £.  GUpin  and  O.  E.  Bransky,  Am.  Chsm.  lour., 
vol.  44, 1910,  p.  261.  These  authors  show  that  fuller's  earth  exerts  a  selective  absorption  for  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  and  organic  sulphides. 

>  For  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  see  H.  IlSfer,  Das  ErdOl,  1906,  p.  223.  Abo  G.  I.  Adams,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  83, 1903,  p.  340;  and  D.  T.  Day,  idem,  p.  1063.  Orton's  reports,  previously  cited,  con- 
tain important  contributions  on  this  theme. 

*  The  controversies  relative  to  the  genesis  of  petroleum  have  created  a  volominous  literature,  of  which 
only  the  main  points  have  been  considered  here.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  the  subject,  see  Engler  and 
HOfer's  great  treatise  Das  ErdOl,  vol.  2,  Leipzig,  1909,  pp.  69-142. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
COAL. 

ORIGIN    OF   COAIi. 

Although  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  petroleum,  there  are 
none  whatever  as  to  the  essential  origin  of  coal.  It  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  vegetable  patter,  by  a  series  of  changes  which  are  plainly 
traceable,  even  though  their  mechanism  is  not  fully  understood. 
Vegetation,  peat,  lignite,  soft  coal,  anthracite,  and  some  graphitic 
minerals  form  a  series  of  substances  which  grade  one  into  another  in 
an  unbroken  line,  reaching  from  complex  organic,  oxidized  com- 
pounds at  one  end  to  nearly  but  not  quite  pure  carbon  at  the  other. 
All  these  bodies,  except  perhaps  the  last,  are  indefinite  mixtures 
which  vary  in  composition,  and  it  is  therefore  impracticable  to  write 
chemical  equations  that  shall  property  represent  their  transforma- 
tions. Such  equations,  to  be  sure,  have  been  su^ested  and  written, 
but  they  embody  fallacies  which  are  easily  exposed.  They  start 
from  the  assumption  that  the  principal  initial  compound  contained 
in  vegetation  is  cellulose,  a  definite  carbohydrate  of  the  formula 
CjHioOg,  which  gradually  loses  carbon  dioxide,  marsh  gas,  and  water, 
and  so  yields  the  series  of  products,  represented  by  the  different  kinds 
of  coal.^  This  assumption,  like  most  other  assumptions  of  its  class,  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  Cellulose  is  ah  important  constituent 
of  vegetable  matter,  but  it  stands  by  no  means  alone.  When  it 
decays,  it  loses  the  substances  named  above  and  it  also  undergoes 
other  changes  which  are  difficult  to  measure.  In  every  swamp  or 
peat  bog  the  waters  are  charged,  more  or  less  heavily,  with  soluble 
organic  matter  of  which  the  written  reactions  take  no  account.  This 
soluble  matter  is  found  in  the  waters  of  all  bogs  and  streams,  and  it 
is  just  as  much  a  factor  in  the  real  reactions  as  are  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts or  the  solid  carbonaceous  residues.  ' 

If,  instead  of  the  composition  of  cellulose,  we  begin  with  the  com- 
position of  wood,  we  shall  have  a  better  starting  point  for  our  series 
of  derivatives.    Wood  or  woody  fiber  is  by  no  means  the  only  sub- 

1  The  fonnolft  CaHjoOe  ityreacnts  only  the  empMcal  composition  of  ceUnlosep  and  not  Its  troe  molecolar 
weight.  Aooording  to  A.  Nastukofl  (Bar.  Deatsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  toI.  33, 1900,  p.  2337),  the  trae  fonnnla 
Is  probably  40C«HioOft,  or  CmoHiooOw.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the  molecolar  weight  of  cellulose 
is  certainly  high.  For  an  attempt  to  write  chemloal  equations  representing  ooal  fonnatlon,  see  J.  F.  Hoff- 
mann, Beitr.  Oeophys.,  toI.  7, 1906,  p.  327. 
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stance  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  the  most  important  one,  and  its 
ultimate  composition  has  been  well  determined.  Its  proximate  com- 
position is  not  so  clearly  known,  but  certain  available  facts  are  per- 
tinent to  the  present  discussion.  It  contains  cellulose,  C0H10O5,  and 
a  substance  known  as  lignone,  lignin,  or  lignocellulose,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  together  with  other  minor  organic  constituents, 
such  as  gums  and  resins,^  and  some  inorganic  matter  which  forms  its 
ash.  To  lignocellulose,  according  to  Cross  and  Bevan,'  the  formula 
CijHigOp  may  be  assigned;  and  it  is  best  represented  by  jute  fiber, 
which  consists  almost  wholly  of  this  substance. 

If  now,  we  compare  the  percentage  composition  of  cellulose,  ligno- 
cellulose, and  wood,  we  shall  see  how  unsafe  it  is  to  write  equations 
intended  to  show  the  derivation  of  coal  upon  the  basis  of  either  defi- 
nite compound  alone.    The  data  are  as  follows: 

Composition  ofcellulosey  lignocelluloM,  and  wood. 

A.  The  composition  of  ceUuloee,  calcolated  from  Its  formula. 

B.  The  composition  of  Ugnocellolose,  similarly  computed. 

C.  The  ayerage  composition  of  twenty-four  woods,  analysed  by  Petersen  and  SchOdler,  Lfeblg's  Aniia- 
len,  vol.  17, 1836,  p.  130.    Samples  dried  and  finely  powdered. 

D.  Ayerage  of  thlrty-slx  analyses  of  flye  different  woods,  by  E.  Cheyandler,  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  3d 
ser.,  yol.  10, 1844,  p.  120.    Samples  dried  in  yacuo  at  140*. 

E.  Ayerageof  eight  analyses  of  woods  by  W.  Baer,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1847-48,  p.  1112.  Ash  from  0.53  to 
2.03  per  cent. 

F.  Ayerage  of  aeyen  Danish  woods,  analyted  by  E.  Gottlieb,  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.,  yol.  4fi,  1884,  p.  477 
(abstract).   Dried  at  115*. 

G.  Ayerage  composition  of  flye  aorogen  plants,  of  the  genera  Lyeopodiumf  Equitdum,  Atpidium,  and 
CyaAea,  by  G.  W.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  yol.  7, 1874,  p.  585.  In  Eqttitetum  the  ash  ran  as  hlgfh 
as  11.82  per  cent. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

c 

44.43 

6.22 

49.35 

47.06 

6.89 

47.05 

49.31 

6.29 

44.40 

51.21 

6.24 

42.55 

49.16 
6.10 

44.74 

49.76 

6.14 

44.10 

48  83 

H.... 

6.37 

0 

44  80 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

All  of  these  analyses  are  recalculated  to  an  ash-free  basis.  In  the 
table,  for  uniformity,  the  nitrogen  is  added  to  the  oxygen.  Chevan- 
dier  found,  in  mean,  1.10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  his  woods,  but  Grott- 
lieb  obtained  only  0.04  to  0.10.  In  Hawes's  analysis  the  nitrogen 
ranged  from  1.21  to  2.17  per  cent.  The  differences  between  the  wood 
analyses  are  principally  due  to  differences  in  drying. 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  cellulose  contains  about  5  per  cent 
more  oxygen  than  carbon,  while  in  wood  the  reverse  statement  is  very 
nearly  true.  Even  lignocellulose  contains  less  carbon  than  is  actually 
foimd  in  wood.  The  figures  for  wood  given  in  column  F  approximate 
very  nearly  to  the  formula  0^11904,  and  that  expression  might  be 

1  Bee  H.  Singer,  Monatsh.  Chemle,  yol.  3, 1882,  p.  396,  on  the  sabordinate  oonstitoentB  of  wood.    The 
sabjeot  Is  one  which  can  not  be  properly  deyeloped  here, 
•  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.,  vol,  65, 1889,  p.  199,  r^  1 
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used  were  wood  a  definite  substance.  Its  employment;  however,  is 
more  likely  to  cause  misapprehension  than  to  aid  in  the  elucidation  of 
problems.  At  best,  it  can  only  be  taken  as  a  convenient  collocation 
of  symbols,  more  easily  borne  in  mind  than  the  actual  percentages. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  I  think,  by  all  competent  investigators, 
that  coal  originated  from  vegetation  which  grew  in  swampy  or 
marshy  places.  As  the  vegetation  died  it  underwent  a  partial  decay 
and  was  buried  under  succesive  layers,  either  of  matter  like  itself,  or 
else  of  sediments  such  as  clay.  In  that  way  it  was  protected  from 
complete  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to 
fermentative  heat  and  to  a  gradually  increasing  pressure.  The  vege- 
tation was  doubtless  of  many  kinds — ^trees,  ferns,  grasses,  sedges, 
mosses,  etc. — and  these  all  contributed  variously  to  the  formation  of 
the  future  coal.  Trees  standing  erect  within  a  bed  of  coal,  their 
roots  still  remaining  embedded  in  an  underlying  stratum  of  clay,  tell 
a  part  of  the  story.  Fossil  ferns  and  even  the  remains  of  micro- 
organisms also  add  their  testimony  to  what  has  occurred.  In  some 
cases  beds  of  lignite  represent  submerged  forests;  and  in  others,  as 
shown  by  inany  geologists,  the  coal  was  probably  formed,  not  from 
vegetation  in  place,  but  from  drifted  materials,  a  condition,  however, 
which  does  not  affect  the  chemistry  of  the  carbonizing  process.  The 
slow  decay  of  the  buried  substances  is  the  essential  thing  for  the 
chemist  to  consider.  With  the  vegetable  matter  some  animal  remains 
were  undoubedly  commingled,  helping  to  increase  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  coal;  and  the  ash  of  the  latter  was  augmented  by  more 
or  less  inorganic  sediment,  derived  from  the  wash  of  the  land  in  times 
of  flood.  Certain  coals  and  carbonaceous  rocks,  such  as  cannel, 
Boghead,  oil  shale,  etc.,  are  attributed  by  H.  Potoni6*  to  the  decom- 
position of  '^sapropel,"  a  sort  of  slime  made  up  largely  of  gelatinous 
algsB,  mixed  with  some  animal  remains.  This  view  has  received 
much  acceptance,  but  E.  C.  Jeffrey '  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  at 
least  the  supposed  fossil  algss  are  really  the  spores  of  vascular  cryp- 
togams. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  process  of 
decay  could  not  have  been  uniform.  The  softer  plant  tissues  decom- 
pose most  rapidly;  the  more  compact  ligneous  masses  endure  much 
longer.  Even  the  trunks  of  trees  must  exhibit  similar  variations, 
for  woods  differ  in  hardness  and  compactness,  and  the  resinous  vari- 
eties will  rot  the  slowest  of  all.  The  resins  themselves  show  the 
minimum  of  change,  and  where  they  were  most  abundant  their  fossil 
remnants  are  foimd.  Amber,  fossil  copal,  the  waxes  found  in  peat 
bogs,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  substances  have  been  thus  preserved. 

1  Die  Enstehung  der  Stelnkohle,  Berlin,  1010.  See  also  citation  In  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  raCsr- 
ences  to  the  work  of  Bertrand  and  Renanlt.  Also  H.  Stremme,  Monatsber.  Dentach.  geol.  Oeaell.,  vol.  60, 
1907,  p.  153. 

«  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  46, 1010,  p.  273.  i      r^r^nlr> 
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In  lignite  and  bituminous  coal,  aggregations  and  often  large  masseB 
of  resinous  bodies  not  infrequently  occur,  and,  in  a  dissenunated 
form,  unrecognizable  by  the  eye,  they  must  be  almost  invariably 
present.  Their  quantity,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  exact 
character  of  the  vegetation  from  which  a  given  coal  bed  was  formed. 
The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  fossil  resins  deserve  much  more 
careful  study  than  they  have  yet  received.  Much  rarer  than  the 
resins  are  the  salts  of  organic  acids,  which  are  sometimes  found  in 
coal,  especially  in  lignite.  Three  of  these  are  well-defined  species, 
namely,  wheweUite,  calcium  oxalate;  humboldtine,  ferrous  oxalate; 
and  mellite,  the  aluminum  salt  of  meUitic  acid,  AlCtOg.QH^O.  Com- 
pounds of  this  claos  are  significant  in  showing  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  reactions  which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  coal.  Oxalic 
acid  is  easily  formed  from  cellulose,  and  it  is  therefore  surprising  that 
its  salts  are  not  more  frequently  discovered  in  peat  or  coal.  The 
soluble  oxalates,  of  course,  would  be  leached  away;  but  calcium 
oxalate  is  insoluble  and  ought  to  be  more  common. 

PEAT. 

The  first  stage  in  the  development  of  coal  from  vegetable  matter 
seems  to  be  represented,  at  least  approximately,  by  the  formation  of 
peat.  The  process,  as  observed,  has  already  been  outlined.  Mosses, 
grasses,  and  other  plants — any  plants,  in  fact,  which  can  thrive  in 
marshes — grow,  die,  and  are  buried,  layer  after  layer.  On  the  sur- 
face of  a  bog  we  see  the  growing  plants;  a  little  below  the  surface, 
their  recognizable  remains;  still  deeper,  we  find  a  black,  semigelati- 
nous  substance  from  which  the  vegetable  structure  has  largely  dis- 
appeared.^ This  substance,  saturated  with  moisture,  is  peat;  dried, 
it  becomes  a  valuable  fuel. 

Many  analyses  of  peat  have  been  made,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  vary  widely.  The  following  series  by  J.  Websky*  is  especially 
suggestive.  The  samples  were  dried  at  100^,  and  the  analyses  calcu- 
lated on  an  ash-free  basis. 

Afudsfsei  qf  sphagnum  and  peat. 


A.  Spfaagnami  tb»  ehltf  pfent  of  tt»  peat  bo^. 

B.  Light  peat,  near  surboe. 

C.  Light  peat. 


D.  ModeivtelyUglitpeat. 

E,  F.  Black  peat. 

O.  Heavy  brown  peat. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

o 

c 

49.88 
6.64 

42.42 
1.16 

50.33 
5.99 

42.63 
1.05 

60.86 

6.80 

42.57 

.77 

59.71 
5.27 

32.07 
2.95 

59.70 
5.70 

33.04 
1.56 

69.71 
5.27 

32.07 
2.95 

62  54 

H 

6.81 

0 

29.24 

N 

L41 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

I  On  the  rapidity  of  formation  of  peat,  see  a  eommary  by  G.  IT.  Ashley,  Soon.  Geology,  vol.  8, 1907,  p.  M. 
*  Jour,  prakt  Cbemle,  vol.  92, 18M»  p.  66. 
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The  progressive  increase  in  carbon  in  passing  from  sphagnum  to 
heavy  peat  is  clearly  shown. 

A  few  other  analyses  of  peat  may  be  profitably  cited,  as  follows:* 

AnalpMS  of  peat. 

A.  From  Tbfiqy,  Fnnoe.   Analysts  by  MarsOly,  Annales  des  mines,  6th  aer.,  yol.  18|  p.  400.    Pried  24 
hours  in  yacoo. 

B.  rram  CiflMm,  Fnaot.   A]iobyManllly,wtegtf«sev«BaafllyssolnalL   netod  24  boun  in  tmoo. 

C.  From  "HOr  in  Sobonoa."   Analysis  by  O.  Jaoobsen,  Liebig's  Annaten,  vol.  157, 1871,  p.  240.   Dried 
at  100*. 

D.  FrsmalakeiiiOBBfamera.   Analysia  by  C.  Toaloey.   See  Psray's  MMaUimy,  ▼•!.  1, 1876,  p.  900. 

E.  Average  of  ten  analyses  dted  by  Both,  AUgem.  chem.  Oeol.,  vol.  2,  p.  942. 


A 

B 

C 

I> 

E 

c 

60.87 
5.7$ 

34.95 
1.92 
6.70 

46.11 
5.99 

36.87 
2.63 
9.40 

51.86 
6.49 

35.43 
1.68 
6.02 

37.15 
4.08 

23.48 
2.02 

33.27 

51.97 

H 

6.05 

O 

34.02 

N 

1.34 

A4^ 

6b  61 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Reduced  to  an  ash-free  basis,  in  order  to  compare  the  organic  mat- 
ter with  that  of  wood;  the  analyses  assume  the  following  form: 

Analyses  of  peat  reduced  to  aahrfree  basis. 


• 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

c 

54.31 
6.18 

37.46 
2.05 

50.89 
6.61 

39.58 
2.92 

54.10 
6.83 

37.30 
L77 

65.67 
6.11 

35.19 
3.03 

55.65 

H 

6.48 

0 

36.43 

N 

L44 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

As  compared  with  the  data  already  given  for  wood;  these  figures 
show  an  increase  in  carbon,  a  decrease  in  oxygen,  and  a  notable  en- 
richment in  nitrogen.  The  last  gain  may  be  partly  from  animal 
matter. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  transfor^ 
mation  of  v^etable  matter  into  peat  are  partly  understood.  When 
ligneous  fiber  decays  it  yields  an  amorphous  mixture  of  substances 
which  are  known  as  the  humus  acids,  humic,  ulmic;  creniC;  and  apo- 
crenic  acids  being  specific  names.    These  acids  are  very  ill-defined 

1  For  still  other  analyses,  see  Roth  and  Percy,  as  cited,  and  vol.  1  of  Groves  and  Thoip's  Chemloal  tech- 
nology, pp.  14-20.  In  the  latter  work,  p.  16,  will  be  foand  27  analyses  of  peat  ashes,  by  Kane  and  SoHlvan. 
Peteraen  and  Nessler  (Nenes  Jahrb.,  1881,  p.  82)  five  17  ultimate  analyses  of  Qerman  peat»  with  sepanto 
analyses  of  the  ash.  In  a  paper  by  H.  B.  Kttmmel  (Eeon.  aeolo8y»  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  M),  there  ans  maoy 
technical  analyses  of  New  Jersey  peat,  with  oalorimetrlc  data.  On  the  mechanism  of  peat  focnatiMi,  see 
N.  S.Shaler,  Sixteenth  Am.  Kept.  U.S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  4^  1806,  p.  806.  An  Important  ssoeni  paper  on 
peat,  Its  rate  of  grawth,  its  leslns,  etc.,  by  R.  Angns  Smith,  is  gives  in  Mem.  Lit.  PfalL  Soe.  Manohester, 
1876,  p.  281 .  See  also  T.  R.  Jones,  Proo.  Geologists'  Aasoo.,  vol.  6, 1880,  p.  207,  and  C.  A.  Davie,  R«pt  State 
Board  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  IMO,  p.  97  and  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1010,  p.  87.  «      r\r\r%lr> 
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bodies,  and  various  formulas  have  been  assigned  to  them,  but  none 
can  be  said  to  be  established.  The  acids  dissolve  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  so  are  partly  washed  away;  but  the  salts  formed  with  lime 
and  iron  probably  remain,  being  insoluble,  behind.  The  ash  of  peat 
is  commonly  rich  in  lime,  not  as  carbonate,  and  also  in  iron,  the  latter 
appearing  often  in  large  beds  of  bog  ore.  The  formation  of  the 
humus  acids  appears  to  take  place  by  a  fermentative  process,  which 
eliminates  some  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide,  marsh  gas,  and  water;  and  micro-organisms  play  some  part 
in  producing  the  changes  observed.  On  this  point,  however,  there 
is  some  doubt,  FrOh  and  Schrdter,^  for  example,  regarding  the 
inicrobian  influence  as  very  small. 

Broadly  speaking,  with  temporary  disregard  of  minor  constitu- 
ents, a  bed  of  peat  may  be  said  to  consist  of  water,  inorganic  matter, 
vegetable  fiber,  and  humus.  From  this  point  of  view  H.  Bomtrager' 
has  made  analyses  of  peat,  finding  in  the  black  varieties  from  25  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  humic  substance,  with  30  to  60  of  fiber.  Two  of 
his  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Anafyies  of  peat  (Bomtrdffer). 

A.  Ligfatcolored  peat,  Hannover.   Mean  of  two  aDaljBM, 

B.  Black  peat,  Oldenburg. 


A 

B 

Water 

29.50 

3.05 

54.95 

12.50 

20.0 

Aah 

3.0 

Fiber 

47.0 

Huniufl  ftoidfl. ....,., ,-,.-. . , ,  . 

30.0 

100.00 

100.0 

In  the  light-colored  peat  evidently  the  changes  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  in  the  other. 

In  some  peat  beds  isolated  masses  of  humic  substance  are  found,  to 
which  the  xnineralogical  name  dopplerite  has  been  given.'  According 
to  F.  O.  Kaufmann,^  this  substance  is  identical  with  the  part  of  peat 
which  dissolves  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  and  he  therefore  r^ards 
peat  as  a  mixture  of  dopplerite  with  partly  decomposed  vegetable 
matter.  He  gives  analyses  by  Milhlberg  of  dopplerite  from  the  peat 
of  ObbtLi^en,  Canton  Unterwalden,  Switzerland,  which,  in  mean,  are 
as  follows: 

1  Die  Ifioore  der  Schweis,  Bern,  1904,  a  snperb  quarto  monograph  iasaed  by  the  Swias  Oeologioal  Oom- 
mlarion.  See  especially  ohapter  8,  on  peat.  The  volume  oontaina  a  bibliography  of  280  titlea.  On  the 
microblan  aide  of  the  question,  see  B.  Renaolt,  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  127, 1808,  p.  825. 

*  ZdtKhr.  anal.  Chemie,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  004;  vol.  40, 1901,  p.  639. 

I  See  Dana,  System  of  minefalogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  1014.  For  additional  data  on  dopplerite,  see  C.  ClocsBon, 
Chem.  Zeltong,  vol.  22, 1808,  p.  623,  and  W.  Alexejeff,  Zeltachr.  Ktyst.  lOn.,  vol.  20, 190S,  p.  187. 

«  Jahib.  K.-k.  geoL  Rdchaanstalt,  voL  U,  1886,  p.  283. 
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Average  composition  of  doppleriie, 

C 6e.46 

H 5.48 

0+N 38.06 

100.00 

The  organic  portion  of  doppleriie  from  the  original  locaUty  at 
AusseO;  Styria,  gave  W.  DemeP  nearly  identical  results,  and  he  as- 
signs to  the  substance  the  formula  C^H^^Oe.  Its  actual  occurrence  in 
peat,  however,  is  thought  by  Demel  to  be  as  a  lime  salt  and  not  as  the 
free  organic  acid. 

Peat  also  contains  some  ill-defined  resinous  substances,  which  are 
extractable  by  solution  in  hot  ether  or  alcohol.  In  O.  Jacobsen's 
experiments*  their  quantity  ran  from  2.5  to  3.26  per  cent.  A  crystal- 
line hydibcarbon,  fichtelite,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  buried  conifer- 
ous woods  of  peat  beds.  It  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
terpenes  of  the  wood,  but  its  exact  nature  is  uncertain.'  C.  Hell 
assigned  it  the  formula  C^,^BL^,  and  L.  Spiegel  has  argued  in  favor 
of  CisH^o.^  The  possible  derivation  of  petroleum-Uke  hydrocarbons 
from  peat  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  its  youngest  forms  peat  is  loosely  compacted,  but  as  it  accumu- 
lates the  under  portions  become  compressed,  and  what  was  once  a 
foot  thick  may  shrink  to  3  inches.*  In  various  localities  peat  beds 
have  been  found  buried  beneath  sediments  or  drift.  Dawson*  men- 
tions peat  underlying  bowlder  clay  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  beds 
covered  by  drift  have  been  reported  in  lowa.^  In  all  probability 
these  occurrences  are  not  exceptional,  and  the  pressure  developed  by 
the  covering  material  doubtless  aids  in  the  transformation  of  peat 
into  coal.* 

UONTTE. 

Under  the  names  lignite  and  brown  coal  a  number  of  substances 
are  comprised,.,  which  he  between  peat  on  one  side  and  bituminous 
coal  on  the  other.  The  names  are  conventional  and  not  always 
appropriate,  for  some  lignites  are  not  ligniform,  and  others  are  not 

1  Bar.  DeatBch.  ohem.  QwtHl,,  vol.  15, 1882,  p.  29<a. 

s  Uebig's  AnnalBD,  vol.  157,  1871,  p.  240.    See  abo  Mulder,  idem,  yoL  32, 1839,  p.  306. 

I  On  fichtelite,  see  T.  E.  Clark,  Liebig's  Annaleii,  yol.  103,  1857,  p.  236;  C.  Hell,  Ber.  Deutscfa.  ehem. 
OeeelL,  voL  22, 1880,  p.  406;  E.  Bamberger,  idem,  p.  635,  and  L.  Spiegel,  idem,  p.  3360.  Also  M.  Schuster, 
Mln.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  7, 1885,  p.  88. 

•  Reduced  to  simpler,  comparable  tenns,  these  focmuls  become,  raspectiyely,  CuH«  and  CuH*.  The 
difference  is  slight. 

»  See  G.  H.  Ashley,  Boon.  Qeology,  yol.  2, 1907,  p.  84. 

•  Acadian  geology,  2d  ed.,  p.  68. 

'  See  T.  H.  MacBride,  Proc  Iowa  Acad.,  toL  4, 1897,  p.  63;  and  T.  E.  Savage,  Idem,  voL  11, 1908,  p.  108. 

•  On  Amerioan  peats,  see  H.  Ries,  Finy-flfth  Ann.  Rept.  New  York  State  Mus.,  1903,  p.  f56;  A.  L. 
Parsons,  idem,  Fifty-seventh  Ann.  Rept,  voL  1,  1905,  p.  16.  Parsons  cites  many  analyses.  In  Ann. 
Rept  state  Geologist  New  Jersey,  1906,  p.  223,  W.  E.  McCourt  and  C.  W.  Parmelee  describe  peat  deposits 
and  give  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  See  also  R.  Chalmers,  Mln.  Res.  Canada,  1904,  Bull,  on  Feat,  for 
Canadian  data.  A  partial  bibliography  of  peat  is  given  by  J.  A.  Hohnes  in  BulL  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  No. 
290,1906,pp.U-16. 
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brown,  but  black.  Geologically,  they  are  modem  coals.  Tertiary  and 
Mesozoic,  and  their  composition  bears  some  relation  to  their  age. 
The  most  recent  approach  peat;  the  oldest  are  nearer  the  true 
coals.  This  is  a  general,  not  an  absolute  relation,  for  in  some  cases 
lignites  have  been  transformed  into  apparently  bituminous  coals,  or 
even,  by  metamorphic  action,  into  anthracitic  varieties.^  In  many 
instances  fossil  charcoals  have  been  observed,  resembling  ordinary 
charcoal;  and  these  owe  their  peculiarities,  perhaps,  to  forest  fires, 
produced  either  by  Ughtning  or  by  eruptions  of  igneous  rodcs.* 

Among  the  lignites  several  distinct  varieties  exist,  which  have 
received  characteristic  names,  as  follows: 

1.  True  or  xyloid  lignite.  This  is  essentially  fossil  wood  in  which 
the  ligneous  structure  is  more  or  less  perfectly  preserved. 

2.  Earthy  brown  coal.  This  variety  is  earthy  in  structure,  as  its 
name  indicates,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  mineral  resins  or 
fossil  hydrocarbons. 

3.  Common  brown  coal.  The  common,  compact  form  of  lignite, 
and  the  one  best  known  as  a  fuel. 

4.  Pitch  coal,  a  compact  variety,  so  named  for  its  peculiar  luster. 

5.  Glance  coal.  A  hard  and  very  compact  form  of  lignite,  most 
nearly  resembling  the  Carboniferous  coals. 

6.  Jet.  A  very  hard  variety,  probably  derived  from  the  fossiliza- 
tion  of  coniferous  wood.'  Used  for  jewelry  and  other  ornamental 
purposes. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  li^tes  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  variation 
in  their  composition.  The  following  analyses,  sdected  from  a  table 
in  Percy's  Metallurgy,*  show  this  fact  clearly.  They  have  been  recal- 
culated upon  an  ash-free,  water-free  basis. 

Analyses  of  foreign  KgniUi, 

A.  From  T^iidltx,  Gemuoiy.    Analysis  by  Wasner. 

B.  From  Sardinia.   Analyst  not  muned. 

'     C.  From  SchOnfeld,  Bohemia.    Analysis  by  Nendtwich. 

D.  From  European  Turkey.    Analysed  by  W.  J.  Waid  In  Percy's  laboratory. 
£.  From  Sardinia.    Analysed  by  C.  Tookey,  in  Percy's  laboratory. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

c                        

57.02 

5.94 

37.04 

63.71 

5.05 

31.24 

69.82 

5.90 

24.28 

75.08 

5.44 

19.48 

82.26 

H         

6.52 

0+N 

11.22 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

I  These  transformations  have  been  doubted  by  Donath,  whose  work  is  dted  later. 

s  See,  for  example,  A.  Daubrte,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  19,  1844,  p.  126,  on  "mineral  charcoal''  from  the 
SaarbrQcken  ooal  field. 

s  See  P.  E.  Spiehnann,  Chem.  News,  vol.  94, 1906,  p.  281;  voL  97, 1906,  p.  181.  For  an  analysis  of  Spanish 
Jet  see  J.  B.  Bousslngault,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  382.  The  latter  memoir  nontftins 
many  other  analyses  of  fossil  combustibles. 

« 1875  edition,  vol.  1,  pp.  312^3.    From  a  table  of  41  analyses.  i      ^^^i^. 
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For  technical  purposes  coal  analyses  are  commonly  reported  in  a 
different  form.  Moisture  and  ash  are  important  factors  to  consider, 
and  so,  too,  is  the  distinction  between  the  ^'volatile  matter"  and  the 
"fixed  carbon."  In  lignites  the  moisture  is  usually  very  high,  for 
these  coals  are  peculiarly  hygroscopic.  Like  other  coals,  they  also 
contain  sulphur,  which  is  partly  prganic,  partly  present  as  inclosures 
of  pyrite  or  marcasite,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  such  as 
gypsum.^  The  following  analyses  from  the  reports  of  the  fuel-test- 
ing plant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey*  are  fair  examples 
of  the  technical  mode  of  statement.    All  samples  were  air  dried. 

Analyses  of  American,  lignites, 

A.  Brown  lignite,  WOliston,  North  Dakota. 

B.  Lignite  from  Texas. 

C  Lignite  from  Tesla  mine,  Alameda  County,  Callfomia. 

D.  Lignite  from  Wyoming. 

£.  Black  ligziite  from  Red  Lodge,  Montana.    A  coal  of  doubtftil  cdiaraoter.    Not  owtalnly  llgnita. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

S 

Moisture 

16.70 

37.10 

39.49 

a  71 

22.48 
3L36 
26.73 
19.43 

18.61 
35.33 
80.67 
15.49 

17.69 

37.96 

39.56 

4.79 

9.05 

Volatile  matter 

36.70 

Fixed  carbon 

4a  03 

Afih.       .                         

n.22 

Sulnhur 

100.00 
.63 

100.00 
.56 

100.90 

ao5 

100.00 
.63 

100.00 
1.76 

"**!'•*  *** 

The  elementary  analyses  of  these  coalS;  when  ash,  moisture,  and 
sulphur  are  thrown  out,  show  less  variation. 

ElemenUxry  analyses  of  American  hgmtes. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

c 

72.62 
4.93 
L20 

21.25 

73.63 
5.07 
L35 

19.95 

75.19 
6.18 
1.04 

17.59 

76.97 
5.36 
L41 

17.26 

77.47 

H 

5.44 

N 

1.75 

0 

15.34 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

For  further  comparison  of  the  lignites  with  other  foasil  fuels,  the 
subjoined  averages  will  be  useful.  The  data  are  reduced  to  an  ash- 
free  and  water-free  standard. 

1  The  reslnofd  sutntanoes  which  have  been  named  qulsquelte,  tasmanite,  and  trlnkerlte  are  ilch  in 
organic  solphor  compoonds  of  undetermined  character.    See  Dana,  System  of  minefalogy,  0th  ed.,  p.  1010. 

>  Prof.  Paper  No.  48,pt.  1,  and  Bull.  No.  290, 1906.  Analyses  made  mider  the  dhrectlon  of  £.  E.  Somer- 
meier. 
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Average  analyses  of  lignites. 

A.  Avens0  <tf  22  Texas  lignites,  analyied  by  Magnenat  and  Wooten.  Dried  at  1C5*.  From  E.  T. 
Damble'8  Report  on  the  brown  coal  and  lignite  of  Texas:  Geol.  Stirrey  Texas,  18B2,  p.  213.  This  ▼olome 
oontalns  many  technical  analyses  of  lignites,  and  also  tables  of  analyses  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Italiaa 
brown  coals. 

B.  Average  of  10  analyses  from  the  report  of  the  fuel-testing  plant  of  the  United  States  Oeol.  Sorvey, 
already  dted. 

C.  Average  of  20  lignites  fh>m  various  parts  of  the  world.  Analyses  by  C.  Tookey  and  W.  J.  Ward 
In.Percy's  laboratory.    Percy's  Metallurgy,  vol.  1,  pp.  31^-821. 


C. 
H 
O. 

N 


69.82 
4  72 

25.46 


74  86 
5.32 

18.51 
1.31 


74  17 
5.67 

20.16 


100.00 


100.00 ;  100.00 


Data  of  this  kind  might  be  almost  indefibutely  multiplied.^ 
The  resinoids  and  fossil  hydrocarbons  are  especially  abundant  in 
brown  coals,  both  as  visible  masses  and  in  a  disseminated  condition. 
Organic  solvents,  such  as  benzene,  will  extract  matter  of  this  kind 
from  lignite,  but  the  substances  thus  obtained  are  not  of  definite  com- 
position. In  some  cases  oily  fluids  exude  from  brown  coal,^  although 
instances  of  this  kind  are  probably  rare.  SoUd  bodies  are  the  rule. 
An  extreme  example  of  extractive  matter  in  coal  is  that  reported  by 
Watson  Smith,'  who,  in  a  Japanese  lignite,  found  0.5  per  cent  of  sub- 
stance soluble  in  benzene. 

In  their  behavior  toward  reagents  the  lignites  are  more  akin  to 
peat  than  to  the  Carboniferous  coals.  like  peat,  they  contain  humic 
compounds  which  are  soluble  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Fremy,^  peat  yields  abundant  ''ulmic  acid''  to  alkaline 
solvents,  xyloid  lignite  yields  less,  and  compact  lignite  little  or  none 
at  all.  The  bituminous  coals  and  anthracite  are  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions.  Occasionally  these  humic  bodies  are  found  in  remarkable 
concentrations.  The  '* paper  coals"  of  Russia,  for  example,  con- 
tain  layers  of  humic  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia.*  In  the 
brown  coal  of  Falkenau,  Bohemia,  C.  von  John"  found  a  native 
humus,  soluble  in  ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate  solution,  which 
had  approximately  the  composition  C^JH^eOag.  Von  John  cites 
other  examples  reported   by  other  observers.    Furthermore,   the 

>  See  the  great  monograph  by  0.  Zlncken,  Die  Phyalographle  der  Braonkohle,  Hannover,  1867;  and  Iti 
Ergftnitnng,  published  at  Halle  In  1871.  In  Qrove  and  Thorpe's  Chemical  technology,  vol.1,  many  anal jses 
are  given;  and  others  are  cited  in  F.  Fischer's  Chemische  Technologie  der  Brennstoffe,  Braunschweig; 
1897,  vol.  1.  E.  F.  Burchard,  in  Proc.  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Acad.,  vol.  1, 1904,  p.  174,  has  reported  data  ior 
some  Nebraska  lignites. 

s  See  E.  Donath,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  067. 

•  Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.,  1891,  p.  976. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  114. 

•  See  R.  ZeiUer,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  Franoe,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12, 1884,  p.  680. 

•  VerhandL  K.-k.  geoL  Relohaaostclt,  p.  64, 1891. 
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pigment  known  as  Cassel  brown  is  a  fossil  humus  from  the  Tertiary 
near  Cassel,  Germany.^ 

Fremy  found  that  lignite  was  also  soluble  in  alkaline  hypochlorites, 
while  the  true  coals  were  not.  It  was  also  strongly  attacked  by  nitric 
acid,  with  conversion  into  a  yeUow  resinous  body,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent  or  in  solutions  of  the  alkaUes.  Bituminous  coal 
and  anthracite,  on  the  other  hand,  were  feebly  attacked,  anthracite 
in  particular  with  extreme  slowness.  These  coals,  however,  dis- 
solved in  mixtures  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  yielding  solutions 
from  which  water  precipitated  a  humus  compound.  Woody  tissue, 
heated  during  several  days  to  200^,  became  comparable  with  lignite 
in  its  behavior  toward  reagents. 

Since  Fremy's  time  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  other  oxidizing 
agents  upon  coal  has  been  studied  by  various  investigators.  E.  Gui- 
gnet,^  for  example,  found  that  nitric  acid  acted  upon  coal  with  the 
formation  of  products  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  nitroceUuloses, 
and  similar  observations  were  recorded  by  R.  J.  Friswell.'  A  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association^  also  conducted  some  experiments 
upon  the  proximate  constitution  of  coals.  They  not  only  studied  the 
action  of  solvents  to  some  extent,  but  also  examined  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassiimi  chlorate  upon  coal.  That  powerful 
oxidizing  mixture  produced  compounds  which  resembled  the  chlo- 
rinated derivatives  of  jute  fiber.  The  work  of  the  conunittee  seems 
never  to  have  been  pushed  to  completion. 

The  researches  thus  briefly  summarized,  it  will  be  observed,  relate 
partly  to  lignite  and  partly  to  other  coals.  They  suggest  relations 
between  the  coals  and  vegetable  fiber,  but  for  several  reasons  they 
are  inconclusive.  The  records  are  often  inexpUcit,  and  the  experi- 
ments are  not  all  strictly  comparable.  When  nitric  acid,  for  example, 
is  employed  as  a  test  reagent,  it  should  be  under  commensurable  con- 
ditions, such  as  uniform  fineness  of  subdivision  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  and  equality  of  concentration  on  the  side  of  the  acid.  Time  and 
temperature  also  must  be  taken  into  accoimt.  A  hot,  strong  acid, 
applied  to  a  finely  powdered  coal,  would  act  differently  from  a  cold, 
weak  acid  on  coarser  material.  To  neglect  of  details  like  these  some 
of  the  discordances  in  the  records  are  probably  due. 

In  recent  years  E.  Donath  and  his  associates^  have  studied  one 
phase  of  the  nitric  acid  reaction  with  much  care.     Dilute  nitric  acid, 

1  See  a  recent  deecripUon  by  P.  Malkomedtu  and  R.  Albert,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  3d  ser.,  vol.  70, 1904, 
p.  509. 

sCompt  Rend,,  vol.  88.  1879,  p.  690. 

*  Proc.  Chem.  Soe.,  voL  8, 1892,  p.  9.  W.  C.  Anderson  and  J.  Roberts  (Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.,  voL  17, 
1898,  p.  1013)  have  also  studied  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  coal,  and  made  several  aoalsrses  of  the  "ooal 
adds"  so  obtained. 

«  Ann.  Rept  Brit  Assoc,  1804,  p.  240;  idem,  1896.  p.  340. 

A  Donath,  Chem.  Zdtung,  1906,  p.  1027,  and  Zdtschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  1900,  p.  657.  Donath  and  H.  Dits, 
Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  Berg-  u.  Hflttenw.,  voL  61, 1903,  p.  3ia  Donath  and  F.  Brftunlich,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1904, 
pp.  180,  953. 
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one  part  to  nine  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  70^,  will  attack  lignite 
vigorously,  but  is  without  action  upon  bituminous  coal.  Even  a 
brown-coal  "anthracite,"  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  by  an 
intrusion  of  phonolite,  behaved  like  ordinary  lignite  toward  nitric 
acid.  From  evidence  of  this  kind  Donath  concludes  that  lignite  and 
true  coal  are  chemioilly  unUke  and  of  dissimilar  origin.  They  be- 
have differently  toward  reagents,  and  yield  different  products  upon 
destructive  distillation.  Neither  by  time,  according  to  Donath,  nor 
by  heat,  can  lignite  be  transformed  into  coal.  Lignite,  he  thinks,  is 
derived  from  materials  rich  in  lignocellulose,  as  shown  by  the  pres- 
ence of  humic  compounds  in  it.  The  true  coals,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  formed  from  substances  which  were  either  free  from  woody 
fiber,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  formation  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
often  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  proteids  of  animal  matter  probably  took 
part. 

It  would  be  premature,  I  think,  to  accept  Donath's  conclusions 
throughout,  but  his  evidence,  taken  together  with  that  of  earlier 
investigators,  shows  distinct  chemical  differences  between  the  lignites 
and  the  coals.  In  lignites  the  humic  compoimds  are  readily  detected, 
but  in  coal  they  are  less  apparent.  Nitric  acid  acts  easily  on  lignite, 
but  with  much  less  vigor  upon  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  How 
far  the  latter  substances  are  derivable  from  the  former,  however,  is  a 
separate  question. 

BITUMINOUS    COAIi. 

In  composition,  at  least  empirically,  the  bituminous  coab  lie 
between  the  lignites  and  anthracite.  To  some  extent  they  overlap 
the  brown  coals,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  where  the  one 
group  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  following  analyses  of  bitumi- 
nous coals,  all  of  Carboniferous  age,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
fuel-testing  plant  of  the  United  States  Greological  Survey.  They  are 
selected  in  order  to  show  something  of  the  recognized  variations.^ 

First,  there  are  the  conventional  proximate  analyses: 

ProximaU  analyus  of  Iritvminous  ooaU, 

A.  Bfannfeld,  Peiusyivaiiia.    Bull.  No.  290,  p.  179.  I  D.  Altnona,  Iowa.    Prof.  Paper  Na  48,  p^  238. 

B.  Bruoe,  Pennsylvaiiia.    Idem,  p.  184.  £.  Shavmee,  Ohio.    Bull.  No.  290,  p.  145. 

C.  Vigo  County,  Indiana.    Idem,  p.  109.  1  F.  Staunton,  Illinois.    Idem,  p.  63. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Moisture 

3.51 
16.82 
73.04 

6.63 

2.61 
34.92 
66.30 

6.17 

9.55 
36.19 
43.65 
10.61 

4  52 
40.96 
38.99 
15.53 

9.90 
33.66 
44.86 
11.58 

18.72 

Volatile  matter 

36.24 

Fixed  carbon 

39.72 

Aflh 

10.32 

Sulphur 

100.00 
.94 

100.00 
1.26 

100.00 
3.72 

100.00 
6.83 

100.69 
1.81 

100.00 
S.96 

^  The  high  moisture  of  these  coals  is  due  to  the  liaot  that  the  samples  were  sealed  up  immediately  after 
ooUeotlan  in  the  mines,  and  were  not  dried.  «      ^-^ ^-v^  i  ^ 
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With  one  exception  the  volatilizable  part  of  these  coals  is  less  in 
amount  than  the  fixed  carbon.  With  the  lignites  the  reverse  state- 
ment is  generally  true.  The  ultimate  analyses  of  the  same  coals, 
recalculated  to  a  water,  ash,  and  sulphur  free  basis,  are  as  follows: 

Ultimate  analyses  of  bitumdnous  coals. 


A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

F 

c 

90.78 
4.69 
1.40 
3.13 

85.73 
5.49 
1.75 
7.03 

84.19 
5.82 
1.42 

8.57 

82.92 
6.06 
1.27 
9.75 

82.20 
5.45 
1.60 

10.75 

81.87 

H 

5.85 

N 

1.36 

0 

10.92 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  reciprocal  variation  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  latter  rising  as 
the  former  falls,  is  here  very  well  shown. 

Even  in  a  single  mine  the  composition  of  the  coal  may  vary  within 
faurly  wide  Umits.  For  example,  F.  Fischer*  gives  24  comparable 
analyses  of  coal  from  the  Unser  Fritz  mine,  district  of  Amsberg, 
Westphalia.  From  the  table,  in  which  the  analyses  are  reduced  to 
an  ash  and  sulphur  free  standard,  I  select  the  following  examples, 
which  show  the  maximum  and  minimum  proportion  of  each  con- 
stituent.    In  the  last  column  I  give  the  average  of  the  entire  series: 

Analyses  of  coal  from  Unser  Fritz  mine. 


c 

85.33 
5.20 
1.49 
7.98 

85.06 
4.66 
1.35 
8.93 

84.28 
4  85 
1.87 
9.00 

82.34 
4.94 
1.18 

11.54 

80.69 
4.94 
1.29 

13.08 

83  81 

H 

4.98 

N 

1.47 

0 

9.74 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Other  variations,  due  to  the  pecuUar  chiLracter  of  certain  coaly 
material,  are  illustrated  by  the  following  analyses: 

Analyses  of  fossil  plants  and  cannel  coat, 

A.  AverasB  of  six  analyses  of  fossil  plants,  from  the  ooal  beds  of  Commentry ,  France,  by  S.  Meunier,  in 
Fremy*s  EncycIop6die  chimique,  vol.  2  (CompI6ment,  pt.  1),  p.  152.  The  plants  wore  periisotly  presarred 
as  to  stmctore,  but  eatiraly  transfonned  into  ooal.  The  genera  Culamodendront  Cordaitet,  Leptdodendron, 
Ptarouhu,  PtyehopUrU,  and  MegaphyUm  are  represented  in  this  average.  The  variations  between  them  are 
Small. 

B.  Analysisof  Wigan cannel,  by  F.  Vaiix,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  1, 1840,  p.  320. 

C.  Analysis  of  Tyneside  cannel,  by  H.  Taylor,  Edinburgh  New  Phil .  Jour . ,  vol.  50, 1851 ,  p.  145.  All  three 
analyses  are  hers  reoaloulated  to  the  ash^iee  basis. 


A 

B 

C 

c 

82.45 

4.75 

.48 

12.37 

83.58 
5.77 
2.21 

8.44 

87.89 

H 

6.53 

N 

2.08 

0 

3.50 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1  Zeitsohr.  angew.  Cbsmis,  1894,  p.  006.    See  also  his  Chemische  Technologie  der  Bresnstofle,  roL  1,  pp. 
518-590. 
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The  suggestive  feature  of  the  foregoing  trio  is  in  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen.  The  fossil  plants  contain  very  Uttle  nitrogen;  the  cannels 
are  abnormally  high.  The  inference  is  that  plant  remains  have  con- 
tributed but  a  small  part  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  coal,  and  that 
the  main  supply  has  come  from  other  sources.  The  most  obvious 
source  is  animal  matter,  and  this  was  probably  the  source  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  cannel.  Newberry^  long  ago  pointed  out  that  fish  remains 
are  abundant  in  cannel  coal,  and  he  argues  that  the  beds  were  laid 
down  under  water.  Vegetable  matter  formed  a  carbonaceous  paste, 
in  which  the  fish  remains  became  embedded  and  which  consolidated 
to  produce  cannel  coal. 

For  comparison  with  other  varieties  of  coal,  the  subjoined  averages 
will  be  useful.  Moisture,  sulphur,  and  ash  are  excluded  from  the 
table,  except  when  otherwise  specified. 

Average  analytes  of  bituminous  coal. 

A.  Ayera^  of  20  analyses  of  blttuninous  coals  from  PezmsylTania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Combined  from  data  given  in  the  reports  of  the  fuel-testing  plant  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

B.  Average  of  40  analyses  of  bituminous  coals  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Also 
from  the  above-named  reports. 

C.  Average  of  15  analyses  of  Scotch  coals,  by  W.  D.  Anderson  and  J.  Roberts,  Jour.  See.  Chem.  Ind., 
vol.  17, 1^,  p.  1013.    Sulphur  Is  included  in  the  figure  for  oxygen. 

D.  Average  of  18  coals  from  Newcastle,  28  from  Lancashire,  and  7  from  Derbyshire,  England.  Recalcu- 
lated from  averages  dted  by  Fischer,  In  Chemisdie  Technologle  der  Brennstoffe,  vol.  1,  p.  512. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

c 

87.52 
5.20 
1.61 
5.67 

82.91 
5.70 
1.49 
9.90 

83.65 
5.48 
1.86 
9.01 

84.19 

H 

5.58 

N 

1.41 

0 

8.82 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  peculiar  chemical  differences  between  the  bituminous  coals 
and  lignite  were  described  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter. 
Many  coals,  which  are  apparently  bituminous,  and  in  fact  are  bitu- 
minous so  far  as  technical  uses  are  concerned,  are  really  lignitic;  at 
least  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  origin.  Their  true  character 
must  be  determined  by  researches  Uke  those  of  Fremy  and  Donath, 
but  refined  methods  of  investigation  are  yet  to  be  devised. 

ANTHRACITE. 

In  anthracite  the  transformation  of  vegetable  matter  into  carbon 
approaches  its  limit.  On  one  side  of  this  class  of  coals  we  find  the 
variety  known  as  semianthracite;  on  the  other  they  approximate  to 

i  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  2d  8er.,yol.  23, 18M,  p.  212.  J.  Rofe  (Geol.  Mag.,  1866,  p.  206)  has  also  called  attention 
to  the  fish  remains  In  Lancashire  cannel.  B.  Renault  (Bull.  Soc.  ind.  mln.,3d  aer.,  vol.  14,  p.  138) regards 
cannel  as  formed  from  the  spores  of  cryptogams.  No  algsB  are  found  In  It,  or  very  few.  See  also  E.  C. 
TefErey,  Proc.  Am.  Aoad.,  voL  46, 1910,  p.  273. 
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graphite.  The  technical  analyses  of  anthracite  show  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fixed  carbon,  with  relatively  little  volatilizable  matter — a 
relation  which  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Proximate  analyses  of  anthracite. 

A.  SemJantlincite,  Coal  Hill,  Aikaxisas.  From  report  of  the  coel-teBtiug  plant.  Prof.  Paper  XJ,  8.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  48, 1906,  p.  202. 

B.  Anthracite  calm,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.    Idem,  p.  245. 

C.  Lykens  VaQey,  Pennsylvania. 

D.  SchaylkOl  coal,  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Cameron  coal,  Pennsylvania.  Analyses  C,  D,  and  E  by  A.  8.  MoCreath,  Rept.  Second  Oeol.  Survey 
Pennsylvania,  vol.  MM.  This  volume  contains  many  other  proximate  analyses  of  coals.  See  also  C.  A. 
Ashbomer,  Traos.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  14, 1876-76,  p.  7D6,  for  a  tabulated  olassifloation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  anthracites.  A  large  number  of  proximate  analyses  ara  there  cited.  For  analyses  of  Colorado 
anthracites  see  W.  P.  Headden,  Proc.  Colorado  ScL  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1907,  p.  257. 


Moisture 

Volatile 

Fixed  carbon. 

Sulphur 

Aah 


1.28 
12.82 
73.69 


2.08 

7.27 

74.32 


12.21 


16.33 


2.27 

8.83 

78.83 

.68 

9.39 


2.98 

3.38 

87.13 

.66 

5.85 


1.82 

6.18 

86.75 

.75 

4.50 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Ultimate  analyses  of  anthracites  are  much  less  numerous  than  for 
the  other  varieties  of  coal.  The  subjoined  table,  however,  is  enough 
for  present  purposes.    Ash,  sulphur,  and  moisture  are  exduded. 

Ultimate  analyses  of  anthracite, 

A.  Semianthraoite,  Arkansas;  the  same  as  A  in  the  precedhig  table. 

B.  Welsh  anthracite,  analysis  by  F.  Vauz,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  1, 1848,  p.  334. 

C.  From  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.    Coal  B  of  the  preceding  table. 

n.  From  Mooch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  J.  Percy,  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  1, 1845, 
p.  204. 

E .  From  Province  of  Hunan,  China.  Analysis  by  F.  Haeossermann  and  W.  Naschold,  Zeitschr.  angew. 
Chemie,  18M,  p.  263.    This  paper  contains  twmty-eight  analyses  of  Chinese  coals,  most  of  them  anthiadtlc. 

F.  From  the  Bajewka,  Ural.  Analysis  by  Alezejeff,  cited  by  Bertelsmann  in  an  important  memoir 
upon  the  nitrogen  of  coal,  hi  Ahren's  flammlnng  chemisoher  und  chemlsch-technischer  Vortrflge,  vol.  9, 
p.  399.    A  valuable  table  of  coal  analyses  is  there  given. 

O.  Average  of  sixteen  analyses  of  anthracite,  compiled  from  various  souroes. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

c 

91.47 
4.25 
1.64 
2.64 

92.73 

3.37 

.86 

3.05 

93.90 
3.22 
1.00 
1.88 

94.63 
2.73 
1.36 
1.28 

94.68 

2.29 

.76 

2.27 

97.46 

.61 

.35 

1.58 

93.50 

H .*.... 

N 

2.81 
.97 

0 

2.72 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Anthracite,  however,  is  not  the  extreme  end  of  the  coal  series. 
There  are  pre-Carboniferous  coals,  which  are  found  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  which  approach  still  more  closely  to  pure  carbon. 
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The  following  substances  belong  in  this  class,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  first  example.    The  crude  analyses  are  given  first. 

Analyses  of  anthraxolite,  sukangiUy  and  graphiioid, 

A.  AnthrazoUte,  near  Elngstoiip  Canadft.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  EUls,  Cbem.  News,  vol.  76, 1897,  p.  ISS. 
Found  in  Lower  Silurian  limestone. 

B.  AnthrazoUte,  near  Sttdboiy,  Canada.  Analysis  by  Ellis,  loc  ett.  Found  in  tba  Camtariaii.  Ellis 
gives  partial  analyses  of  anthiazolltes  from  three  other  localities.  See  also  A.  P.  Coleman,  Sixth  Aon. 
Rept.  Ontario  Bur.  Mines,  1807. 

C.  Sohungite,  from  Schunga,  near  Lake  Onega,  Russia.  Mean  of  six  analyses,  reduood  to  aahydroos 
form,  by  A.  Inostranseff,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1880,  pt.  1,  p.  97;  see  also  the  same  Journal  lor  1886»  pt.  1,  p.  93. 
Found  in  the  Hnnmian. 

D.  Oraphltoid,  ftom  the  mica  sohist  and  pliyttite  of  the  Brsgabirse.  Analysis  by  A.  Saoar^  Zetodir. 
Deutsob.  geol.  Oeaell.,  toI.  S7,  1886,  p.  441. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

c 

90.25 

4,16 

.52 

.66 

3.69 

94.92 

.52 

1.04 

.31 

1.69 

98.11 
.43 
.43 

24.S55 

H   

.06 

N   

s      

0 

H„0     

1.01 

Aih  *;.*.;:::::::.:.:...: : 

.72 

1.52 

1.09 

73.854 

100.00 

100.00 

100.06 

99.779 

Rejecting  ash,  water,  and  sulphur,  these  analyses  assume  thje  fol- 
lowing form,  comparable  with  the  analyses  of  other  coaly  substances: 

Recalculated  analyses  of  anthraxolite,  schungite,  and  grapMtoid. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

c 

91.53 

4.22 

.53 

3.72 

96.69 

.53 

1.05 

1.73 

99.12 
.44 

.44 

99.76 

H 

.24 

N  

0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  minerals,  and  many  anthracites  also,  might  be  properly 
described  as  metamorphic  coals.  They  can  not,  however,  even  in  the 
extreme  cases,  be  termed  graphitic,  for  they  consist  mainly  of  amor> 
phous  carbon.  Graphite  is  a  crystalline  mineral,  and  upon  treat- 
ment with  powerful  oxidizing  agents  it  can  be  transformed  into  a 
substance  known  as  graphitic  acid,*  CiiH405.  The  amorphous  car- 
bons do  not  yield  this  derivative,  and  Inostranzeff  failed  to  obtain  it 
from  schungite.  The  approach  to  graphite,  therefore,  is  empirical 
only,  and  not  constitutional — a  conclusion  which  needs  to  be  checked 
by  a  study  of  many  other  so-called  ''graphitic  coals."  That  term 
may  be  applicable  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  yet  to  be  established. 

>  See  B.  C.  Biodie,  Liebi^s  Annalen,  vol.  114, 1860,  p.  6. 
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For  comparison  of  all  the  fuels,  starting  with  wooti  and  ending 
with  anthracite,  the  subjoined  table  has  been  compiled  from  the 
data  given  in  the  precediig  pages.  In  the  case  of  wood  the  figure 
for  nitrogen  is  the  mean  of  the  determinations  by  Chevandier,  Grott- 
lieb  and  Hawes. 

Average  composition  offaeU. 


Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Bituminous  coal 
Anthrpxdte 


c 

H 

N 

49.65 

6.23 

0.92 

56.44 

6.28 

L72 

72.95 

6.24 

L31 

84.24 

5.55 

L52 

93.60 

2.81 

.97 

43.20 

36.56 

20.60 

8.69 

2.72 


This  table  may  be  restated  in  a  different  form,  so  as  to  show  the 
proportion  of  the  other  elements  to  100  parts  of  carbon.  It  then 
appears  as  follows: 

Comparative  proportions  of  conatituents  of  fuels. 


C 

H 

N 

O 

Wood 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

12.5 

n.3 

7.2 
6.6 
3.0 

1.8 
3.1 
1.8 
L8 
L3 

87.0 

Peat 

64.1 

Lignite 

28.1 

Bituminous  coal 

10.3 

Anthracite r ,  - 

2.9 

A  steady  decrease  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  thus  becomes  apparent. 
The  data  for  nitrogen,  however,  are  less  conclusive,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  in  the  analyses  of  wood.  If  Hawes's  average  for  the 
acrogen  plants,  1.59  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  be  taken,  then  its  ratio 
becomes  3.1,  identical  with  the  figure  for  peat,  and  a  definite  decrease 
follows.  New  analyses  of  wood,  with  reference  especially  to  its 
nitrogen  content,  are  much  to  be  desired. 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  foregoing  table  reveals  still  another  fact, 
namely,  that  the  proportional  decrease  in  oxygen  is  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  hydrogen.  In  cellulose,  C^HioOg,  these  two  elements  exist 
in  exactly  the  proportions  required  to  form  water.  In  wood  the 
hydrogen  is  sUghtly  in  excess  of  that  ratio  (1 : 8),  and  the  excess 
steadily  increases  until,  in  anthracite,  it  is  proportionally  very  large. 
In  wood  the  ratio  is  nearly  1 :7;  in  anthracite,  roughly,  1:1. 

This  progressive  variation  in  the  ultimate  composition  of  the 
coals  implies  a  corresponding  variation  in  their  proximate  character, 
a  class  of  changes  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called.    Even 

101381°— Bull.  491—11 46 
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the  crudest  analyses  are  conclusive  in  regard  to  one  form  of  variar 
tion.  Peat,  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  yields  much  volatile  mat- 
ter and  relatively  Uttle  fixed  carbon.  In  lignite  the  fixed  carbon  is 
higher,  but  commonly  less  than  the  volatile  products.  Bituminous 
coal  is  progressively  richer  in  fixed  carbon,  while  in  anthracite  the 
volatile  portion  has  become  exceedingly  small.  This  particular 
variability  is  so  characteristic  that  the  ratio  between  fixed  carbon 
and  volatile  matter  has  been  adopted  by  some  authorities  as  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  coals.  ^  Such  a  method  of  classification  has 
the  merit  of  convenience,  for  it  reqyires  only  proximate  analyses, 
which  are  numerous  and  easily  made,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  accuracy  is  often  questionable.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  volatile  matter  varies  in  different  kinds  of  coal,  a  part  of  it  being 
combustible,  and  a  part  consisting  of  water  and  other  noncom- 
bustible  products  formed  during  the  process  of  burning.  In  fact, 
the  volatile  matter  is  exceedingly  complex,  as  is  shown  by  a  study  of 
the  substances  formed  when  coal  is  distilled  for  the  production  of 
illuminating  gas.  The  gas  itself  may  contain  hydrocarbons,  free 
hydrogen,  both  oxides  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  compounds  of  sul- 
phur. Ammoniacal  water  solutions  are  also  produced,  together  with 
coal  tar;  and  in  the  latter  a  number  of  complex  hydrocarbons  are 
found,  and  also  oxidized  bodies  such  as  phenol.  In  20  analyses  of 
coal  gas,  P.  F.  Frankland'  found  the  following  range  of  variations 
in  the  percentages  of  the  principal  constituents: 

Variationa^n  composition  of  coal  gas, 

CO, Oto   2.73 

O2 0  to    1.00 

N2 2.07  to  10.84 

Hj 33.24  to  53.79 

CO. 2.46  to   7.14 

CH4 36.55  to  42.»3 

The  other  products  of  distillation,  obviously,  must  have  been 
equally  variable.  The  destructive  distillation  of  wood  yields  sub- 
stances quite  unlike  those  derived  from  coal;  methyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
and  acetic  acid  being  conspicuous  among  them.' 

On  account  of  this  distinction  between  the  combustible  and  non- 
combustible  portions  of  the  distillates  from  coal,  S.  W.  Parr*  has 
proposed  a  technical  classification  of  these  fuels  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  system  above  mentioned.  His  scheme  is  based  upon 
the  ratio  between  the  total  carbon  and  the  carbon  of  the  volatile 

1  See,  for  example,  P.  FtBser,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  £ng.,Tol.  0, 1877-78,  p.  480,  and  C.  A.  Ashbumer, 
idem,  vol.  14, 1885-86,  p.  706. 
s  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  3, 1884,  p.  273. 

•  A  good  article  on  the  distillation  of  wood  Is  in  Watts's  DlctioDary  of  apidied  chemistry,  vol.  3, 189S,  p 
1026.    The  subject  can  not  be  discussed  at  length  hero. 

*  Bull.  No.  3,  Illinois  Geol.  Survey,  1006.    Also  ^our.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  1435. 
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matter,  which  latter  is  largely  but  not  wholly  combustible.  He  also 
takes  into  account  the  percentage  of  ''inert  volatile"  matter,  which 
seems  to  vary  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  di£Fersnt  groups  of 
coals.  M.  R.  Campbell,^  on  the  other  hand,  has  aigued  in  favor  of 
the  ratio  C :  H,  with  which  he  has  classified  the  analyses  made  at  the 
fuel-testing  plant.  These  classifications  are  chiefly  of  technological 
significance,  and  their  discussion  falls  outside  the  rai^e  of  this  work. 
The  most  important  variations  in  coal,  however,  are  those  which 
were  outlined  under  lignite.  Passing  from  peat  to  anthracite  there 
is  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  humus  substances 
and  also  in  the  solubility  of  the  coals  in  various  reagents.  The 
necessary  details  to  illustrate  these  variations  have  already  been 
given  and  need  no  further  repetition  here. 

THE   OASES   IN   COAIj. 

Both  peat  and  coal,  the  latter  in  all  its  varieties,  contam  occluded 
gases,  often  in  large  amoimt.  In  coal  mines  they  sometimes  escape 
in  formidable  volume,  forming  the  so-called  choke  damp  and  fire 
damp  of  mining  parlance.  The  choke  damp  consists  of  carbon  dioxide 
or  nitrogen  or  both  together;  the  fire  damp  is  principally  methane. 

The  development  of  these  gases  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  coal  formation,  when  marsh  gas  was  produced,  along  with 
carbon  dioxide,  in  the  proc^  of  vegetable  decay.  The  evolution  of 
methane  from  swamps  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with 
reference  to  its  existence  in  petroleum  and  as  natural  gas.  Its  ema- 
nation from  peat  is  another  example  of  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
is  mentioned  now  for  the  reason  that  it  was  quantitatively  studied 
by  Websky.'  In  a  single  analysis  of  gas  extracted  from  peat  he 
obtained  the  following  percentages : 

COj , 2.97 

CH4 43.36 

Na X 63,67 

100.00 

The  nitrogen  from  this  gas  is  presumably  a  residue  from  the  ground 
air,  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  having  been  consumed  partly  to  form 
carbon  dioxide  and  partly  water. 

The  gases  occluded  by  lignite,  so  far  as  our  information  now  goes, 
are  of  quite  a  different  character.  As  analyzed  by  J.  W.  Thomas,* 
who  obtained  his  material  by  heating  lignite  in  vacuo  to  50^,  100^, 
and  200°,  successively,  they  consist  principally  of  carbon  dioxide,  with 

1  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  G^l.  Survey  No.  48, 1006,  pp.  166-173.  See  alao  P.  Fnoer,  BulL  Am.  Inat  Mln.  Ecg., 
March,  1906;  L.  P.  BieokenridgB,  BulL  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  326, 1007,  p.  68. 

s  Jour,  prakt  Chemie,  vol.  92, 1864,  p.  76. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. .  vol.  32, 1877,  p.  146.  See  also  Zltowitach,  Jour,  prakt  Ctaemle,  3d  ser. ,  voL  6, 1873,  p.  79, 
on  gBses  from  Bohemian  lignites. 
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subordinate  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen^  and  insignificant  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  and  hydrocarbons.  The  following  examples  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  general  nature  of  his  analyses: 

Analyses  of  gases  frfim  lignite. 

A.  Oas  from  Bohemlaa  lignite,  eztraoted  at  100*. 

B.  Oag  tnm  Borej  Heathfleld  lignite  at  fiO*;  100  gnuns  of  coal  gtm  50.1  cable  centtmeten  of  bh: 

C.  Oas  tnm  the  same  coal  at  100*,  60.0  cable  centimetafs. 

D.  Steam  coaL    147.4  cubic  oentimeterB  gas. 

E.  Gas  evolved  from  sample  D  on  heating  to  200*. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

COa 

96.41 
1.20 

87.26 
3.59 

89.53 
6.11 

96.05 
a20 

86.30 

CO. 

7.41 

CH.. 

3.34 

Olefinee 

tntceo 

.33 

2.08 

CH. 

.53 

617:: : 

.32 
2.17 

.24 
8.92 

.33 
5.03 

n!...; 

.42 

.34 

• 

olOO.  10 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

a  The  error  In  summation  Is  probably  doe  to  an  unidentiflable  misprint  In  the  orlginaL 

Marsh  gas,  it  will  be  seen,  only  appears  in  the  product  of  heating 
lignite  to  200^  after  decomposition  had  begun.  In  these  lignites,  at 
least,  marsh  gas  is  not  normally  occluded,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  all  other  lignites  follow  the  same  rule.  It  is  desirable  that  many 
more  lignites  should  be  examined  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
exhibit  the  same  pecuUarity.  The  samples  studied  by  Thomas  may 
possibly  be  exceptional. 

In  another  investigation  Thomas^  examined  the  gases  extracted  in 
vacuo  at  100°  from  cannel  coal  and  jet.  The  analyses  are  subjoined, 
with  a  statement  of  the  volume  of  gas  yielded  by  100  grams  of  each 
sample. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  eannel  coal  and  jet. 

A.  Wigan  cannel.    421.3  cubic  oentbneterB  gas. 

B.  Wigan  canneL   860.0  cubic  oentbneterB  gas. 

C.  Scotch  cannel,  Wilsontown.    16.8  cubic  oenttmeters  gas. 

D.  Scotch  cannel,  Leemahago.    66.7  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

E.  Cannel  shale,  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.   66.7  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

F.  Whitby  Jet    80.2  cubic  centimeters  gas. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

co^ 

6.44 
80.69 
4.76 

9.06 

77.19 

7i80 

63.94 

84.66 

68.76 

10.93 

c  rf 

2.67 

ctB*,;;.;:;;::::;::;;:;;:;;: 

.91 

c?H*».. : :..:. 

86  90 

8.12 

6.96 

46.06 

14.64 

28.68 

2.17 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

^  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  80, 1876,  p.  144. 
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The  variations  here  are  most  remarkable.  Methane  predominates 
in  the  gases  from  two  canneis,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  in  the 
other  three.  In  jet  the  proportion  of  butane  is  extraordinary,  espe- 
cially for  the  reason  that  jet  is  essentially  a  fossil  wood,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  lignite. 

The  gases  occluded  by  bituminous  coal  have  been  studied  by  several 
chemists.  E.  von  Meyer*  investigated  a  number  of  Grerman  coals, 
and  also  a  series  from  the  north  of  England.  Several  coals  from  the 
Newcastle  region  were  studied  by  P.  P.  Bedson*  and  W.  McConnell.* 
For  Welsh  coals  there  are  data  by  J.  W.  Thomas.*  In  Thomas's 
memoir  both  bituminous  coals  and  anthi*acite  are  included,  and  from 
it  I  select  the  following  analyses.  The  gases  were  extracted  at  100^ 
in  vacuo,  and  in  volumes  which  are  referred  to  the  uniform  standard 
of  100  grams  of  coal. 

Analyses  offfosesfrom  hitumvnow  and  anthradu  coal. 

A.  Bituminous  coal.    65.9 cubic  oentimeters  gas. 

B.  Bituminous  coal.   39.7  cubic  centimeters  gas. 
C  Bituminous  coal.   55.1  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

D.  Steam  coal.  147.4  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

E.  Steam  coal.  194.8  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

F.  Anthracite,  eoo.6  cubic  oenttmeters  gas. 
O.  Anthracite.  555.5 cubic centimetes gas. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

O 

CO, 

36.42 

9.43 
31.98 

2.25 
56.34 

5.44 
63.76 

1.05 
29.75 

18.90 

67.47 

1.02 

12.61 

5.04 

87.30 

.33 

7.33 

14.72 
84.18 

2.62 

CH. 

93.13 

o!:          ...... 

.80 
62.78 

n'.:; 

1.10 

4.25 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  gases  obtained  by  Von  Meyer  from  Saxon  and  Westphalian 
coals  were  similarly  variable  in  composition.  In  some  of  them  ethane 
was  reported  up  to  23  per  cent;  and  also  hydrocarbons,  in  small 
amount,  of  undetermined  character.  By  weight  the  gases  form  only 
a  fraction,  usually  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  any  coal. 

The  variabiUty  thus  shown  may  be  easily  misinterpreted.  The 
coals  emit  gases  even  in  the  mines,  and  the  laboratory  samples,  there- 
fore, do  not  represent  the  true  character  of  the  material  under  ground. 
Something  is  lost  in  transit  from  the  mine  to  the  laboratory,  and  its 
amount  is  conditional  upon  the  texture  of  the  coal.  A  hard,  compact 
anthracite  retains  much  of  its  gaseous  chaise;  a  porous  coal,  on  the 

1  Jour,  pralrt.  Chemle,  2d  ser.,  vol.  5, 1872,  pp.  144,  407;  vol.  6, 1873,  p.  389.    Data  reproduced  in  Peroy's 
Metallurgy,  vol.  1, 1875,  p.  283. 
s  Trans.  North  of  England  Inst  Hin.  Meeh.  Eng.,  vol.  37,  p.  246. 

*  Jour.  8oo.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  13, 1894,  p.  2fi. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1870,  p.  793. 
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other  handy  will  lose  much.  So  we  see  that  the  bituminous  coals  con- 
tauiy  as  a  rule,  less  gas  in  the  laboratory  than  the  anthracites,  although 
the  bituminous  mines  are  the  most  seriously  affected  by  fire  damp. 
In  the  coal  beds  themselves  the  bituminous  coals  are  richest  in 
gaseous  occlusions.  McConnell,  in  the  memoir  previously  cited, 
also  points  out  that  in  the  Newcastle  region  the  older  and  deeper  coals 
contain  the  most  methane,  while  in  the  younger  seams  carbon  dioxid 
may  predominate  ev^ti  to  the  exclusion  of  combustible  gases.  In  his 
investigation  of  the  Welsh  coals,  Thomas  analysed  14  samples  of  gases 
emitted  from  crevices  or '  'blowers  "  in  the  mines,  and  foimd  that  they 
contained  from  47.37  to  97.65  per  cent  of  methane,  with  over  94 
per  cent  in  all  but  two  of  them.  Other  earlier  analyses  of  colliery 
gases  have  told  essentially  the  same  story.^  Methane  is  the  principal 
gas  of  coal  beds. 

ARTIFICIAIj   COAIiS. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  artificial  coals  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  information  upon  the  genesis  of  the  natural 
products.  Two  lines  of  research  are  represented  in  these  efforts,  but 
neither  has  yet  led  to  any  final  conclusions. 

In  the  first  class  of  experiments  it  was  sought  to  produce  coals  by 
pressure.  W.  Spring*  subjected  peat  to  a  pressure  of  6,000  atmos- 
pheres, and  transformed  it  into  a  hard,  black,  briUiant  solid  which 
was  outwardly  indistinguishable  from  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  R. 
Zeiller,'  working  with  pressures  of  2,000  to  6,000  kilograms  to  the 
square  centimeter,  found  that  peat  and  also  the  ^'ulmic  acid"  from 
the  paper  coals  of  Russia  were  merely  compacted  without  change 
of  chemical  character.  They  retained  their  solubility  in  ammonia 
and  showed  no  evidence  of  a  true  transformation  into  coal.  Some 
experiments  by  Giimbel,*  who  subjected  lignite  to  pressures  as  high 
as  20,000  atmospheres,  showed  that  even  under  such  conditions  no 
serious  changes  were  produced  and  that  the  vegetable  structure  was 
in  great  measure  preserved. 

In  the  second  class  of  experiments  heat  is  used  as  the  transforming 
agent.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  charcoal  burning  wood  is  heated 
out  of  free  access  of  air,  decomposition  ensues,  volatile  matter  is 
expelled,  and  a  form  of  amorphous  carbon  finally  remains  in  the 
kiln.  Violette,^  who  has  studied  this  process  with  great  care,  found 
that  when  wood  was  heated  nearly  to  400^  in  a  sealed  tube,  78.5  per 

I  See  O.  BiSGibof,  Edlnboi^h  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  29, 1840,  p.  309;  vol.  30, 1840,  p.  127;  T.  Graham,  Mem. 
Chem.  8oc.,  vol.  8, 1845,  p.  7;  Lyon  PUyfUr,  Mem.  Oeol.  Survey  Great  Britain,  vol.  1, 1846,  p.  46a  A 
recent  paper  on  the  gases  In  coal  is  by  F.  G.  Trobridge,  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  25, 1906,  p.  11S9l 

s  Bull.  Aoad.  Belgique,  vol.  49, 1880,  p.  867. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  gfioL  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12, 1884,  p.  680. 

*  SitKungsb.  Math.-phy8.  Classe,  K.-bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  MOnehen,  vol.  13, 1883,  p.  141. 

*  AnnaleBohim.  phy&,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  304. 
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cent  of  it  remained  as  a  solid  residue  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  fatty  coal.  In  this  case  the  volatile  substances  exerted  a  great 
pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  tube,  and  a  product  very  different 
from  ordinary  charcoal  was  formed.  By  heating  wood  under  con- 
ditions which  permitted  the  volatile  matter  to  escape,  he  obtained 
a  series  of  charcoals  which  varied  in  composition  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  they  were  prepared.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  at  temperatures  ranging  from  150°  to  the  melting  point 
of  platinum;  and  his  analyses  of  the  products  thus  formed,  28  in 
all,  show  progressive  changes,  analogous  to  the  changes  observed  in 
the  passage  from  wood  to  anthracite.  The  charcoals,  however,  are 
not  identical  with  coal,  but  diflFer  from  it  both  texturally  and 
chemically.  A  finished  charcoal  is  really  the  analogue  of  coke,  being 
in  fact  the  coke  of  wood;  but  in  its  preparation  it  is  possible  to  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  breaking  down  of  the  original  ligneous  fiber.  For 
that  reason  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  chemistry  of  charcoal  burning 
should  be  studied  much  more  in  detail  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Violette's  experiments  with  wood  in  sealed  tubes  were  not  the  first 
of  their  kind.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Sir  James  Hall 
obtained  an  artificial  coal  by  heating  wood  in  a  closed  cylinder  of 
iron,  and  in  1850  or  1851  C.  Cagniard-Latour*  performed  essentially 
the  same  experiment  in  tubes  of  glass.  These  earlier  experiments, 
however,  were  merely  qualitative,  for  the  products  obtained  were  not 
analyzed. 

In  1879  Fremy*  published  ah  interesting  series  of  observations, 
based  upon  experiments  with  carbohydrates  other  than  cellulose,  and 
upon  the  so-called  ''ulmic  acid''  from  two  sources.  One  example  of 
ulmic  acid  was  extracted  from  peat;  the  other  was  prepared  from  a 
constituent  of  woody  tissue  to  which  Premy  gave  the  name  vasculose. 
The  substances  were  all  heated  in  sealed  glass  tubes  to  temperatiu'es 
which  seem  to  have  been  near  300°  and  yielded  residues  which 
behaved  in  all  respects  like  coal.  When  heated  to  redness,  they 
gave  off  water,  gas,  and  tar  and  left  behind  a  remainder  of  coke. 
These  artificial  coals  had  the  following  composition: 

Compaaitum  of  artificial  coaU. 


Goal  from  sugar 

Coal  from  starch 

Coal  from  gum  arable 

Coal  from  ulmic  acid,  peat 

Coal  from  ulmic  acid,  vasculose 


66.84 
68.48 
78.78 
76.06 
78.78 


4.78 
4.68 
5.00 
4.99 
5.81 


28.43 
26.84 
16.22 
18.95 
18.26 


&  Campt.  Rend.,  voL  32, 1861,  p.  296. 


X  Idem,  vol.  88, 1879,  p.  1048. 
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The  similarity  of  these  products  to  natural  coals,  especially  in  the 
last  three  examples,  is  evident. 

The  most  recent  experiments  of  this  order  seem  to  be  those  of  S. 
Stein.^  He  heated  wood  with  water  in  sealed  tubes,  but  at  different 
temperatures,  and  partially  analyzed  the  coaly  substances  thus 
obtained.    His  results  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Experiments  to  obtain  coaly  products  from  wood. 


Temperature. 

Time  of 
heating. 

C 

H 

Hofwrt. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

245 

9 

64.3 

5.4 

250 

6 

69.2 

5.1 

255 

6 

70.3 

5.2 

265 

5 

72.8 

4.7 

275 

6 

74.0 

4.6 

280 

5 

77.6 

4.1 

290 

5 

81.3 

3.8 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  products,  ranging  in  composition  from  a 
substance  near  peat  to  one  more  closely  resembling  coal.  Only,  it 
must  be  observed,  the  hydrogen  toward  the  end  of  the  series  is  lower 
than  in  coals  showing  the  same  percentage  of  carbon.  The  parallel- 
ism between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  substances  is  therefore  not 
quite  complete..  The  natural  inference  from  this  conclusion  is  that 
agencies  other  than  heat  and  pressure  have  taken  part  in  the  car- 
bonization of  vegetable  matter,  and  these  may  have  been  microbian 
in  character.  The  function  of  heat  is  to  decompose  the  organic  com- 
plexes; that  of  pressure  is  to  retard  the  change  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of.  the  volatile  products;  the  combine  J  effect  must  vary  with 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  two  agencies.  If  an  exact  adjust- 
ment of  heat  and  pressure  could  be  arranged,  it  is  possible  that  a 
true  artificial  coal  might  be  prepared,  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  experiments  with  sealed  tubes  appear 
to  be  irrelevant.  The  change  of  woody  fiber  to  peat  or  lignite  is 
initiated  at  low  temperatures  and  under  nearly  atmospheric  pressure, 
conditions  quite  unlike  those  which  either  Violette  or  Stein  adopted. 
As  the  rotted  material  becomes  buried  the  pressure  upon  it  increases; 
but,  except  where  igneous  intrusions  have  operated,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  especially  high  temperatures  have  been  at  work.  The 
element  of  time,  however,  must  be  considered.  The  natural  processes 
are  carried  on  slowly;  and  it  may  be  that  the  laboratory  methods 
merely  accelerate  them.  So  far,  then,  the  experiments  are  pertinent 
but  inconclusive.  They  certainly  do  not  cover  all  the  ground.  AH 
that  can  be  said  is  that  moderate  temperatures  and  pressiu'es,  oper- 

1  Cbem.  Centralbl.,  1901,  pt.  2,  p.  OfiO.    From  a  Hungarian  original  which  I  have  not 
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ating  for  a  long  time,  may  produce  results  resembling  those  which 
are  brought  about  hurriedly  in  the  laboratory. 

In  order  to  account  for  what  we  might  call  the  anthragenetic 
process,  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed.  J.  F.  Hofmann,^  for 
example,  has  used  the  analogy  offered  by  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  grain,  flax,  and  hay,  and  suggested  that  somethi^g  of  the 
same  sort  may  happen  in  the  buried  materials  from  which  coal  is 
formed.  In  that  phenomenon  heat  is  generated  by  fermentation, 
and  when  actual  inflammation  is  prevented  for  lack  of  air  a  partial 
carbonization  may  occur.  In  cases  of  this  kind  heat  is  generated 
locally  and  an  imperfect  combustion  occurs.  Hofmann's  suggestions 
are  interesting,  but,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  coal  is  concerned,  the 
evidence  in  their  favor  is  very  incomplete. 

How  far  micro-organisms  are  active  in  the  formation  of  coal  is 
doubtful.  They  abound  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  swamps,  and 
certainly  have  much  to  do  with  the  earlier  stages  of  vegetable  decay. 
They  start  the  process,  but  at  the  same  time  they  generate  antiseptic 
compounds  which  limit  their  activity.  Peat,  not  far  below  the  sur- 
face, 19  distinctly  antiseptic  and  inimical  to  microbian  life.  Never- 
theless, a  number  of  authorities  have  argued  strongly  in  favor  of 
these  organisms  as  principal  agents  in  anthragenesis.  B.  Renault^ 
has  found  their  remains  in  hgnite  and  coal  in  significant  abundance 
and  variety. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    COAL. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  under  other  captions,  I  have  cited  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  relative  to  the  substances  found  in  coal  or  from 
which  coal  has  been  derived.  Its  vegetable  origin  is  clear  and  needs 
no  further  discussion  now;  it  present  constitution  is  more  diiOBicult 
to  determine. 

The  question  of  constitution  presents  itself  under  two  aspects,  the 
one  structural  the  other  chemical.  On  the  one  side  microscopic  evi- 
dence is  available,  and  it  is  seen  that  coal  contains  vegetable  remains, 
micro-organisms,  resinoid  bodies,  and  so  on.  In  some  coals  spores  or 
spore  cells  are  abundant;'  in  others,  as  shown  by  Renault,  remains  of 
algae  are  found.  The  Ugnites  are  obviously  derived  from  woody  fiber, 
and,  in  short,  in  many  cases  the  proximate  origin  of  the  coals  is  not 

I  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1902,  p.  821. 

s  BulL  Soc.  Ind.  mln.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  13, 1899,  p.  866;  voL  14, 1900,  p.  1.  See  also  L.  Leml^,  Idem,  4th  ser., 
vol.  4, 1905,  pp.  851, 1248,  and  vol.  6, 1906,  p.  273.  Also  in  Compt  rend.  VUL  Cong.  gfoL  internat,  1900, 
p.  502.  Lemiftre  regards  the  soluble  or  dlastatlc  ferxnentB,  derived  from  living  vegetation,  as  also  operative 
in  the  process  of  vegetable  decay. 

s  See  J.  W.  Dawson,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  2^6.  E.  Orton  (idem,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  171) 
states  that  spore  cases  are  abundant  in  the  "sub-Carboniferous"  rocks  of  Ohio,  and  are  also  found  in  the 
Devonian.  On  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  natural  hydrocarbons,  resins,  and  coals,  see  Fischer  and 
Rust,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mhi.,  vol.  7, 1882,  p.  209.  The  important  memoin  by  Bertxand  and  Reoaixlt  and 
by  Jeffrey  have  akeady  been  referred  to. 
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difficult  to  determiiie.    Their  structure,  microscopic  or  macroscopic, 
tells  a  pretty  clear  story. 

.  On  the  chemical  side  the  problems  are  much  less  simple.  The 
proximate  constituents  of  coal  are  most  imperfectly  known  and  the 
little  knowledge  we  have  is  mainly  qualitative.  The  necessary 
investigations  are  difficult,  the  methods  are  not  w^  formulated,  and 
the  available  data  are  scatto^ed  and  fri^mentary.  To  what  extent 
free  carbon  exists  in  coals  is  still  an  open  question.  It  is  probably 
absent  from  Ugnite  and  abundant  in  the  extreme  anthracites;  but 
its  quantitative  determination  can  not  be  affected  by  any  known 
analytical  process. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  attack  upon  the  proUean  in  ques- 
tion. First,  by  means  of  solvents,  to  extract  certain  constituents  of 
coal  and  to  identify  them.  Some  ai  these  ccMistituents,  which  are 
commonly  small  in  amount,  can  be  dissolved  by  gasoline,  ether,  ben- 
zene, chloroform,  alcohol,  and  other  organic  solvents.  The  extractive 
matter  thus  obtained  is,  tmfortimately,  not  simple,  but  seems  to  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  substances  whose  nature  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
By  handling  large  quantities  of  material  these  bodies  may  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  more  complete  investigation,  and  their 
separation  into  definite  fractions  is  by  no  means  hopeless.^  The 
remarkable  solvent  action  of  pyridine  upon  some  of  the  constitn^its 
of  coal,  as  studied  in  recent  years  by  several  investigators,^  also  offers 
a  promising  line  of  attack  upon  the  problems. 

Alkaline  solvents,  such  as  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  ammo- 
nia, dissolve,  as  we  have  already  seen,  humic  substances  from  peat 
and  brown  coal,  but  not  from  the  older  carbons.  These  substances 
are  indefinite,  but  in  time  their  nature  may  be  determined,  and  their 
correlation  with  the  ligneous  carbohydrates  ought  then  to  become 
possible.  If,  however,  as  is  supposed,  some  coals  are  derived  from 
gelatinous  algsB,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex.  The  chemical 
constitution  of  those  forms  of  vegetation  is  still  very  obscure.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  mistake  has  been  made,  by  chemists  ^igaged 
in  the  study  of  coal,  of  assuming  that  the  celluloses  are  the  diief 
starting  points — an  assumption  which  is  not  unqualifiedly  true.  Car- 
"bons  of  animal  origin  also  require  attention.  Much  preliminary  work 
of  this  kind  remains  to  be  done. 

The  direct  separation  of  its  constituents  from  coal  is,  however, 
possible  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Hence  the  second  line  of 
attack,  the  conversion  of  these  bodies  into  recognizable  derivatives, 

>  On  tills  Bobjeot  see  the  authorities  alreiMly  cited.  Also  P.  Slepmann,  Preoak  Zeltschr.  Be^g-^  Hfltteo- 
u.  Sattnenwesen,  vol.  89, 1891,  p.  27.  F.  Mock  (Die  Chemleder  Stelakohle,  Lelpiig,  lAQl)  gives  a  goodsom- 
mary  of  earlier  Investlgattons  by  Dondorfl,  Relnsoh,  etc  Anlnterestlng  memoir  by  W.  C  Anderson  (Proc 
Phlks.  Soc  Glasgow,  voL  20, 1897,  p.  72)  also  describes  a  number  of  Important  experiments. 

s  T.  Baker,  Trans.  Inst  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  20, 1900,  p.  159;  and  P.  P.  Bedsoo,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  voL  27, 
1906,  p.  147.   See alaaB.  Donath, CheuL  Zeltung,  voL  82, 1908,  p.  1271. 
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is  also  essential.  Not  only  do  we  need  more  experiments  along  the 
line  developed  by  Donath,  whose  distinction  between  the  lignites  and 
the  true  coals  has  already  been  discussed,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  study  of  oxidation  products,  chlorine  derivatives,  etc. 
For  example,  in  addition  to  the  researches  upon  the  nitrocompounds 
derivable  from  coal  and  the  chlorination  experiments  reported  to  the 
British  Association,  there  are  investigations  like  that  conducted  by 
L.  Schinnerer  and  T.  Morawsky.^  These  chemists  fused  lignite  with 
caustic  soda,  and  by  distillation  of  the  melt  obtained  pyrocatechin, 
which  is  a  benzene  derivative.  The  true  coals,  so  far  as  examined, 
did  not  yield  this  compound,  which  seems  to  have  been  produced 
from  the  resinoid  constituents  of  the  lignite.  By  experiments  of  this 
order  the  compounds  existing  in  coal  can  be  correlated  with  other 
substances  of  known  constitution,  and  some  at  least  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  may  be  solved.  The  future  chemistry  of  coal  will 
be  shaped  by  a  study  of  its  inmiediate  constitution  and  not  by  the 
multipUcation  of  empirical  analyses. 

A  Bar.  DeatBcb.  cbem.  GenlL,  voL  6, 1872,  p.  185. 
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